С eate ` 
: qu cod management. - 








moulding our varied resources — human, 
Р . natural, technological — for the 
common good. 


К. Shriram seminars and courses are part of 
4 | ` this moulding process... which involves 

executives in a ceaseless interchange of 

Idezs, discussion of modern techniques, 


қ M evaluation and reconsideration of policies. | 
71 ` So that the Shrirem organisation is const- | 
> 0 antly infused witr fresh dynamism... and : ! 


our resources аге utilised to the optimum. 
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Two leading automotive manufacturers 1n the world Running reminders of ruggedness and reliability, 
have come together. Peugeot of France and Mahindra Nor do they stop there. 
of India. A magnificent association. The famed 
XDP 4.90 diesel engine is now being manufactured by In 21 countries round the globe, 
Mahindra. Mahindra vehicles are proving their worth. 







ЖӨН, Beyond a doubt. Proudly putting India 
# оп the world map of efficient, 
dependable transport. 


This is the first time that this. fuel-efficient 
and noise-free engine will be manufactured ws 
outside of France. To power Mahindra g 
vehicles that span the length and breadth · ^57 
of India. „эй 


У) 
PEUGEOT 
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Mahindra and Mahindra : 


Limited 
Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder 
Bombay 200 039. India. 
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Why people trist Godrej 


more than any other 
refrigerator. 


In the Godrej tradition of fine quality, 
only the Godrej refrigerator has solid steel 
vitreous enamelled inner walls. 
They do not scratch, chip or crack like 
plastic walls do. And they're more hygienic. 
Plus other features yet unmatched: 
* Á full depth vegetable tray. ations over a wider range. 
* Two extra wide, extra deep * Largest freezer in its size. 


shelves — more storage * The first with automatic 
space, more space between defrosting. 


shelves. * Efficient after sales service 
* Withstands voltage fluctu- at your doorstep. 


Great things come from 





Silvicrete 
white cement 


! not just exclusive 
,...marvel-lous ! 


a product of 
The Associated Cement 
Companies Ltd. 
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A Past 


` Itis amazing how the Та) 

ОГ ОПГ `. Mahal, the Red Fort, the 
| temples at Konarak and 

Mahabalipuram and other 

^. places bring foreign 

o . .. exchange pouring into the 















country— without anything ` 
-having to be exported. 


They are still here for us to 
enjoy. Reminders of the 
past that is reaching out 

across the time barrier to 
^. finance our future. 


The people who bring the 
past closer to the present 
are travel agents like SITA 
—one of India's leading 

foreign exchange earning ` 
travel agents. They. bring 
tourists here and send 
them back satisfied. 
[n 1981, India hosted 
853148 tourists who 
contributed over Rs. 700 
crores in foreign exchange 
to the nation. And this 

amount is steadily: - 

f growing 


Helpitig : 
make Tourism : 
one of India's | 


leading industries. < 
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WORLD TRAVEL .- 
(INDIA) PVT.LTD. 






F-12, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 
Agra. Bangalore. Bombay, Calcutta, ; 
© Cochin, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jaipur.” 
Kanpur, Madras, Stinagar and Varanasi, 







2 GKRE.D82.622 . 






























Manufactured by: 


-TEXTILES; SUGAR, 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 

2МАМАЗРАТІ, РУС, RAYON TYRE CORD, 


FERTILIZERS, . 
ELECTRONIC CALCULATORS; 25 
бш: 77 RON UNS 


Ж IN THE. 
‘SERVICE ОЕ 
THE бы арыны 


E E 


AM SIS] THE DELHI CLOTH AND GENER 


-FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 2-02 
IN COTTON AND. BLENDED TEXTURES . 
Pamper i your every ‘whim and fancy with Four Swan. Fabrice 


in сопой-апд Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant | OMNE 
‚ Four win fabrics come ina. wide range of colours and pia. | 







THE VICTORIA мш HD. з sousAv. | die 
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AL MILLS, со. LTD., DELHI ` 
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NN A shining example 
(E of a growing commitment 
te Indian Industry 


Indian Oxygen's intimate 
association with Indian industry 
began way Баск іп 1935. Ever 
since it's been.a growing bond, 
‘bringing in- its" wens major 
developmenis. 

Today, thanks to IOL, Indian 


, industry has ready access to 
and ever ' 


highly advanced 
developing technology. In the 
production: of gases, ultra pure 
gases & their mixtures, In their 


. diverse and. growing range of 


applications.Inthemanufacture 


ЮХ/СА5-9/79 
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cutting seulement: for the 
joining and cutting of metals. 
іп the fabrication of complete, 
plants, machinery & cryogenic 
equipment for the production, 
storage, handling and distribu- 
tion of industrial gases. 

ІСІ. is also deeply involved 
in the medical sphere by meet- 


ing the needs for vital medical · 


| gases, anaesthetic equipment 


& surgical accessories. 

Today, IOL technology has 
permeated into a wide spec- 
trum of industries and ushered 





gm 





that's 


СЕРИ 


іп a revolution in n fields such as 2. 


Steel, Engineering, Efsctionios 
& others. Further, IOL, . 


spearheading specialised set: m 
.vices to Mining, | 


Agriculture, 
Communications, 
Research, Defence, Civil Avia- 
tion and off-shore prospecting. 

Equipped with a technology 


to make greater contributions 
to India’s industrial progress. 
In the years to come. 


Indian Oxygen Limited ; 


Promoting self-reliance. 





Medicine, -,' 


constantly developing.. 
and a cadre of.indigenoüsly · · 
-developed talent, IOL pledges 
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| > ROURKELA STRIKING NEW NOTES 


“Rourkela is a steel plant with a 
difference. Its product range is the 
widest: Plates, hot rolled coils, cold 
rolled sheets and coils, galvanised 
| sheets, electrolytic tin plates, electrical 
sheets and large diameter pipes. Add 
_to:this the fertilizers SONA and RAJA. 
“Granulated slag for the cement indus- 


the core sectors. Helping manufacture 
“of domestic conveniences. 


n and newer specifications is. always on. 
Tr CRGO and CRNO silicon steel sheets 
^ for the power sector will be new addi- 
ер ‘tions to the already ‘wide range. 
x sRotirkela has developed clad plates 

SIEROUCLAD), perfected high strength 
2.54 о» alloy plates (SAIMA), and pro- 
ES е ROUDRAW. 


‘ROURKEEA STEEL PLANT 


try. The products of Rourkela serve: 


‘And the search for new products 


FOR DURABLE 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
FABRICS 

TRY 


The Bombay Dying 
мо 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 






Thread tension” 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch 
adjuster foi : 


- А Ё | .for easy darning feed for easy regulator with ` 











and quick | adjustment of lever for regulating poor · 
: adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension. .- 
pressure on position. reverse stitch AE LM 
Cloth. control and 
locking 


arrangement, 


: i Streamlined feature for feature a better. machine g 
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Believe in tim. Pb 
: | That's the best thing x 3 
oon", -yourcan | dò © ` ON Cal EA жыз 2s 
P i d for the disabled. eod SY 2. 
Шала ЖАР 


Mi E E e : ЕС! Jyoti Ltd. on S is 
Е ` Shaping technologies for a better life — your life. CRUS - | Mec 5-2 - MEN 
v m : әуеге /621Ү/025 p TE 
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Ат = 


Е bt vey paise. ‘Five paise. Ten. diversification, Indál has: ' 

: poise. Small-change to удо.” pioneered the use of 

„Bur tó'Indiân Aluminium, i's aluminium іп aircraft. 

. -meant big change. Because — currency; power transmission X? 
= IAdian-Aluminium effected irrigation tubing, trársportation, 
major savings-in raw material packaging, hoüsing and a host- 
and production costs of coins . of other applications. 
Бу using aluminium. -- Indal pioneering, irs binging ". E 

in its constont drive towards change. Both big and small. 


| Indian Aluminium Company, Limited © 
ei «^н Posse бей 
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STC has taken 
the Indian 
manufacturer 


Q 


THE STATE TRADING CORPORATION OF INDIA 





ah 
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| Stee Plant леан 
^ . and Technology 


DASTURCO pioneered steel plant engineering 
consultancy in India, and has contributed much to the 
: country’s self-reliance in steel plant design and 

technology. It is in the forefront of new technologies 
and has been closely involved in the planning, design 
and engineering of steel and allied projects, for the | 
ү ‘Central and State Governments as well as the private 
í sector < : 





Visakhapatnam’; Siater Plant foundation work in progress 





. ‘Integrated Steel Plants 
* DASTURCO is Principal Consultant for Visakhapatnam 
_ -Steel project—India’s first coast-based steel plant now 
under: 'construction—for which it is providing 
comprehensive design and engineering and related 
services. DASTURCO is also engineering consultant 
for O Silicon Steel Project of the Rourkela Steel Plant 
‘(J modernisation of TISCO, Jamshedpur O small . 
~“integrated steel plant of Maharashtra Elektrosmelt, 
"Chandrapur and О Bokaro Steel Plant (in specified 
plant areas). 





‚ Alloy/Special Steels and Superalloys 
In the alloy and special steels sector, DASTURCO is 
2 the. consultant to the Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur, 

З both for the initial plant and Stage | Expansion; and: 

' 1: now for'its Stage |! Expansion. Similarly, DASTURCO 
* provided comprehensive design/engineering services - 
` for the Salem Steel Plant, the first phase cold rolling 

: mills complex of which was commissioned recently. 








x 











CALCUTTA 





Superalloys 

The firm has also designed and engineered Midhani'$ | i 
Superalloys Plant at Hyderabad, for.the production “ 

of strategic metals and alloys— one of the most 

saphisticated and complex metallurgical plants i in. 

the world. 2; 
Sponge Iron Plant : I. Sx LA 
DASTURCO provided comprehensive design and NEM 
engineering services for the sponge iron plant i 
at Kothagudem-— India's first direct reduction plant, : 





V б. 
Visakhapatnam : Commencement of ош ж 
construction on the Blast Furnace ` 



















Sponge iron plant, Kothagu em: Direct reduction unit .. * 
with waste gas cleaning facility i 


Export of Know-how 

As in India, DASTURCO has been actively sngagéd in > 
the planning of steel development іп the Arab world, 
South-east Asia, Africa and Latin America. It has so far 
handled over 100 consultancy assignménts in the 
developing world. The largest is the prestigious Misurata ` Р 
Iron and Steel Complex in Libya, now under construction, zo 


'for which DASTURCO is the-Prineipal: Consultant. 22% y 


H 


TURC 


Total Engineering— | 
И Concept to Completion: 





| М. М. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED - Е T 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


3 
Миа 
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856 60: million pulp project x 
(іп Thailand calis for a СИ 
‘consortium of 26 international! :::. 
financial institutions as wellas v 
innovative funding." . . e 


| Grindlays goes into action. Worldwide, 














* * Thejob of a merchant banker negotiating a foreign currency loan ^ 
"^ with international syndication is no bed of roses. Persuasionbasedon | ~ 
* asolid basis of carefully collated facts and figures is a must. 


а | The idea is to get all ihe participating banks to come to a common. 








` agreementonthe financing terms and conditions in the context of the A м 
£ international environmerit. And, to generate suthicient confidenceto "| > » 
AT 0 s^ ш finalise the syndication. Y $ 
ЧУ ш ` Knowledgeand feel of the intemational financial milieù, practices,tax |. 2-02. >. 
IPS 0 10 uvm. қ ; Jaws, government procedures and rules, etc., as also diplomaticand |, 07-20-59 
TN ei j ж E з ERE marketing skills, have an important bearing on this difficultjob. , - Xd. ae 
а р "The Grindlays worldwide presence, communications systemsand = | 7 АЕ 
we Gri ndi . 2 ‘business relationships as well as expertise and experience provide the |, 
rin ays, Grindlays merchant bankers with an added edge. And, the gain : ^ ou. М 
) | € n 4 belongs to the Grindlays customers and the country. i CN 
Е 1 + ӘПК ріс, ЕТ (7 y All this is a part of how Grindlays works to give business and industry gees 
А әры Саар. eren Mou A the international banking assistance theyr need. Ms 
: (d ERE нелеп = " ASP/HK/781/140A. 
n v 7 
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` Whenitcomesto Impact Wrenches,» 
і ist look at the range | ИТ 


Consolidated Pneumatic has in store! - 





CP—610 RP 
Reversible 
Impact Wrench 


For precision 
Mass assembly: 
The unique 
.. Torque Control. | 
: cP—3440 SER BIB LILIU AKITU LEE o eoe RS 


Reversible INIM Reversible $ 
impact Wrench - S Impact Wrench - pe 



















Spinning on nuts, fixing down СР--3440 RTSR * No twisting kick-back 
bolts—what takes minutes Torque experienced oy the. : 
manually takes seconds with à Contro! Wrench Operator 
CP impact wrench. Assembly ы * The impacting force 5 , 
fine work. Removing rusted completely rotary іп 
bolts. Working in tight corners. action - . a 
On production work, or repair * Force of impacting v 201% 
and maintenance, minutes saved blow can be controlled. л  : 
add up to extra manhours by adjusting alr pressure: ' 
worked. And manhours mean * All models ёге heavy- ` `" 






The СР Ж 
Torque Controlled с>? 
Wrench is totally unique іп 
India. it can sense torque as 
it develops. And it К 
automatically cuts off when 






money. the pre-set torque level is duty with rugged - ZEN i 

Suddenly you're twice as reached. You can choose a housings ànd the internal . ~: `` nde 

interested in these special E sening from E to parts heat-treated'to СР, <. ЖОО, 
features: : М (25- - 155.) specifications. < `- ; 


Never before has such 
accurate nut running been 
possible. : 


* Available in capacities 
from 6 mm to 32 mm bolt size. 


c Íáe e 


* Very high tightening or 
loosening power. 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUNIATIC 
RS OEE PT Ei Lut T LLL San A SE DS ai 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. [INDIA] LTD. 


301, L. В. Shastri Marg, Mulund, Bambay 400 080 
Phone: 592274 Telex 011-3490 Cable: Pneumatic, Bombay. 


. The most reliable Impact Wrenches in the market 





- 
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: and muscular. pain. 





z 


А * . Set ro ` US - 


ott has more - 


ms relieving power | 


^New Ahacin contains. more of the pain.. - - +e - - Шер 


'reliever doctors the world: over c 
recommend. 5 | Ж 


Effective for the aches aiid pains of colds 
and flu, headache, toothache, backache 


Ат only Anacin. . | | 
“Nowi in a new protective pack. ^ 





- For quick pain relief 
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. Over 3,00,000 public carriers on 
the road today are Tata vehicles. 
Carrying essential commodities to 
the rernotest parts of the country. 
extending communication links. - 
doing duty on vital -project-sites. 


. Each Tata vehicle provides 
„employment to no less than 
10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities everv year. 


CHAITRA-T-663 
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T the other way is by |. ы 
creating more employment. КТУУ 


„Now and in the future .: 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE со. Um. 





These are but two of the most . 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country. . ~~" . ^ 








Tefeo . 
helping build a strong and 
self-reliant nation. 


BOMBAY » JAMSHEDPUR « PUNE 








ay ' 

Sah PA 

on her None and aay 
“Оп her toes, she shall have 


| “aluminium wherever she goes.| il 









Because; when time began and oll production In Indio, Indol has 





г things material were сесед, introduced almost the entire range of 
55 "aluminium combined with varlous » ~ alloys in which rolled and extruded 
_ elements to make up precious stones · aluminium products ore made in this 
- tike the sapphire, the ruby, the ` country. In its constant drive towards . 
Oriénptal-Gmethyst and emerald, the 2. diversification, Indal has pioneered 
. topoz, the turquoise and the jade. ' the use of aluminium In aircraft, 
“7 Today, aluminium is being used, | currency, power transmission, irigation) 
“more and more, for things we: had tubing; transportation, packaging, 
never imagined before. And in Incio, housing and a host of other 
Indian Aluminium hos been the opplications. 


catalyst of this progress. Indal pioneering. Making ‘your life 
The first to embark on i aluminium richer through aluminium. 


`@ Indian Aluminium ‘Company, Limited 
pune: poser | 


- 
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Exquisite sculpture. An incredible variety 
of images and symbols carved with such 
devotion, 


Each art objet at the Cottage is 
handcrafted by master craftsmen. Come 

and discover our enviable range of — . 
handicrafts. Brass. Ivory. Wood Carvings. — 
Enamelled Ware. Ceramics. Toys. Costume . 
Jewellery. Accessories. Sarees. Dress Е 
Fabrics. Ready to Wear. Bedspreads &. 
Table Linen. Furnishings. Carpets. Lamps 

& Furniture. 


Treasures that live on 



























5 Central 

Er. Cottage . 

Ei Industries 

Б Emporium| .. 

БМ) (A Govt. of India Undertaking) `` 

5а] Janpath, New Delhi uc 


Now we're at the ишн: айт tont 
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| M SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES ІШІН! 


."LÓHADRI BHAVAN’, 
YESHWANTNAGAR — 583124, 
VIA: SANDUR, BELLARY. DIST. 


xw 
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Established : 1910 


" SHIPCHAN DLERS 











% NEN Approved Manufacturers of 
Safety. Appliances 


E UN ‘Anchor. House"; Íst Quay Street, Mazagoan, Borrbay-400 010 


CMT АЕР АЎ ЛЕР A Po ғ ақ” ғ.лағ 7 жағ ғ АЙЛУ PPP Po PP PP T G PP PP PP 7 АЕР #7 PP PP P PE DR PER DO DE9 PO OP DE PO PM PS 22 27) 
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" * A royal ТРТ а wheel, БЕП... "a Чо: if He had . 


attained *Nirvana' and 'escaped the wheel of life altogether, 
He could not be pictured as а man like-other теп.” : ат, 


Sanchi stands alone, in silent 
peace, away from the ancient and 
beaten paths of India's many invaders. 

n Here,on the serene banks of the Betwa 
River stand the Buddhist stupas, of 
which the finest is the Great Stupa. 
Started in Asokan times, these 
Buddhist shrines and monasteries were 
carved by craftsmen from Vidisha, who 
once worked with ivory. And in some 
strange way the stones seem touched 
E with an almost unreal, translucent 
quality. Look closely — you will see - 
that no two pillars are quite the same. 

The 'toranas' or gateways are 
carved to represent the life ала . 
teachings of the Enlightened One, and 
the richness of life in the Sunga period. 

As you see and 'read' the 
carvings, you find yourself in hushed 


‚= 


Useful Information 
Best season: Throughout the year 











- IV Vincent, "India, The Many T House- 


r 


silence. — for you now commune with temple at Udayeshwar. -- 


the Holy.One. . BHOPAL, 
. Walking the path of ИРУ . The city set around а Леке; 
Хо the Great Stupa which stands like — Picturesque Bhopal (the state. 
an inverted bow! under a turquoise capital) is 46 kms. from Sanchi, and 
sky, you feel the awe that Asoka felt stands on the site of ari old'city 
before going forth to spread His, founded in the 11th century by Raja ` 
teachings to the world. -: - " Bhoj, a.great patron of art апа, | ,- 
You feel a presence. Not of . + learning. EC 
loneliness or emptiness —'but of 7 Visit Bhimbetka, which has the | 


solitude, peace — and serenity that is richest.group of rock shelter paintings. 


hallowed, “іп the world; "Bhojpur, with its massive, ,, Ss 


Near Sanchi, you can also visit the .. incomplete Saivité temple; ріспіс spots 
Udaigiri caves, Heliodorous' pillar, the `` like Islamnagar; and the  majestic- fort of ` 
Vidisha Museum and the-exquisite Ginnorgarh. г 





MADH YA. PRADESH 
“Тһе very Feart: of India:, ы 





М connected: vesti tri- Ие fights to ò Raipùr аға Jabalpur, 
‘Rail-: Bhopal is on the Delhi- Madras rnain line. Major trains going 
--from,Bombay to Delhiwa Jhansi also:pass through” Bhopal. 


How to reach: Air : The nearest airport is Bhopal Bus : Bhopal is well connected by bus services:to Indore, Mandu, 
Rail : Sanchi is a station on the Jhansi-ltarsi section of _ Usain, Sanchi, Gwalior, Shivpuri, Jabalpur, Pachmarhi, Khajuraho, « 


the Central Railway. 


Bus : Sanchi is well connected with bus services to Bhopal, 


Indore, Sagar, Gwalior and Vidisha. 


Nagpur ‘and Jaipur. 


M.P. State Tourism Corporation operates conducted tours to _ ` | ; from Delhi, 187 kms from Indore, 540 kms from'Kanha, 387 kms- 


Sanchi from Bhopal. 

Sanchi ts. 46 kms from Bhopal 
Bhopal 

Best season: Throughout the year. 


< "from Khajuraho, 290 kms from Мапаи,210 kms from Pachmarhi 
:'ànd 424 kms from. Gwalior. : 


1 Where to stay: Panchanan Hotel (M.P. Tourism Corporatigh = 


Tariff: А/С- Rs. 70 - single, Rs 100 . double. 
Non-A/C —Rs 40 single, Rs. 60 - double. 


How to reach: Air : Indian Airlines operates daily flights to” >. For reservations, contact: Managér, Panchanan Hotel, . 


Bhopal from Delhi, Gwalior, Indore and Bombay. Bhopal is also New Market: Bhopal Telephone 63047 
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Madhya Pradesh State Tourism Development Corporation, Gangotri; TT Nagar, Bhopal 462003 
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sè 








` Bhopal is. 542 kms from Agra, 739 kms from Bombay, 746 km3 . 
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‚ Our customers include some of the world's 
"leading manufacturing and trading concerns, 
Тһе secret of this world-wide acceptance 


Se " Gatyadev Chemicals are widely used in the - 
~ processing of Colour and Black and white 

i ; Motion Picture Films; айа in the Textile, 
Jute; Leather arid. Chemical. Manufacturing lies in our policy of product quality-the 


«Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, - „ only sacred cow in our fast developing 
. Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. * organisation. 








РА 


SATYADEV демде LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road; VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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BETTER COVERAGE AND А SOFTER FABRIC ` 
' i i FEEL IS AN. ASSURANCE ' FROM. 


|. 55 С BARODA.RAYON md 


Baroda Rayon offers innumerable and very ` ae es UE 
.versatile varieties in с = AAA Ue ыы 





( Polyester Texturised, Polyester Ж. E Nx 5 
Nylon and Viscose Filament Yarns. — 7.5 02-2 002356 
: | ~ ` Supreme tangled Polyester Yarn. A better IM 


: ." alternative to twisted yarn, comes іп, | B a : 
А " . - 76/32 denier A ` "ise 


to а |. SANGAM Кие 

i ] Sangam yarn for shirtings — a unique blend oe Bee 
of Nylon and Polyester tangled filament 

yarn in 120/34 denier 

Ж - 220027 BARODA RAYON, 

" URS ый ut the House of Quality Yarns | 
A THE BARODA RAYON CORPORATION E 
| | _ LIMITED: ots 


_ HOECHST HOUSE, 193, NARIMAN POINT; 
| BOMBAY- 400021: | 


u ^ Phone: е А U. Telet. ms 
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fragmented tation 


‘KOTHARI 


IT was a bizarre year. Important 


heads rolled, often under pressure - 


from ‘public opinion’. But it made 
no difference, even to so-called 
public opinion. A sense of sordid 
delight and scandal accompanied 


each discomfiture, each ‘investiga-’ 
tory’ -revelation. And that seemed - 
to be the end. New heads were fixed’ 
' on the mast called’ . government. 


But it didn’t matter. Those in power 
had no greater power than those 
out of ar ousted from power. It 


seemed that government had come 


to a standsiill. 


„It wasn't that the State "һай 


‘withered away’ in the visionary 


^' 'sense of a Gandhi or a Marx, either 


through the ‘concentric  circles' 
entering the consciousness of all or 
through resolution of major ‘con- 


"tradictions', in either case there 


being no need of coercive authority. 
No, here coercion was if anything 
on a precipitate increase — more 
bullets, more lathis, more deaths in 
lock-ups and ‘encounters’, more 
julum ів all respects — апа ‘yet the 
State as State was nowhere in sight. 


It had withered away in the literal. 
sense of writing, of decay and slow 


démise. 


In the political sphere; the. Con- 


.gress party, at one time the main- 


stay of the operating system, was 


not only in shambles but also in 
' shreds — aot ‘factions’ as some 
"still mistake to call them, just small 


herds moving hither and thither 


without rhyme or reason, not even . 


for self-interest any more. Even the 
proverbial zero-sum game was not 


identifiable in the  helter-skelter - 


behaviour of so-called Congress- 


men. No shrewd manoeuvres ог 
bargains were made.’ apart from. 


dishing out more and.more cash 


_’ for'keeping less and less people loyal.. 
' Cartoonists had a field-day as had 
‘the unending stream of mediators 


Kan 


and emissaries — the only operat- ' 
ing political structure. 


In the economy, statistics were 
being rolled out to show how many 
percentage points the nation had, 


.moved.forward. in, its march to-.^ ^ 


A 


wards. ` ‘progress’, but from all>- 
accounts agricultural productiom >” 


had remained stagnant throughout * 


-1980-82 (not just this year of 


drought), both industrial licensing 
and imports had been liberalised but . 
without benefit to either consumer. , 


prices or availability of basic песёѕ' са 


sities for the people at large. Much ~ 


- of the energy of the Indian cec 


ment was spent in begging -for - 
foreign funds — ‘soft’ and cheap if 

possible and hard and exploitative 

ifneed be — to bail it out of its 

domestic mess for the time being 

even though it might put it into a 

greater mess in the Jong run. 


АП this was underwritten by a. 
clean and pampered chit from the 
World Bank and a warm handshake 
from Mr. Reagan... А helpless 
government was putting on a "brave 
face and cashing in on its-helpless- 
ness for the sake of survival. 


Such a арын and tottering ” 
government that was keen on suc- 


cour from outside for hiding its." 
‘misery at home did of course indulge: 


in massive extravaganzas which 
generated a lot of noise and clap- 
trap apart from costing a - "fortune. 
There were the Festival ОҒ India 


-meant for: British’ audiences for 


= 


“ы 
pr 


which almost all of Indian ‘culture’ 7.7 


was transported, the Asian, games 
which ‘changed the face of Delhi’ 
and the grand trip of Mrs. Gandhi 
to the great American land, a trip 


she thoroughly enjoyed from ail TN 


accounts (what a relief from the 
humdrum of not running the Indian 


ғ 


State). By contrast, the visit to the А 


Soviet Union was a. tame affair; ‘its. 
politics also being more -stagnant ` 


than the one of ‘opening up’ to the 
West. 


Allthis was happening when tbe 
famine in north India, especially 
Bihar, was taking a.heavy toll; а 
- Jarge number of people were dying 
of starvation. There were no relief 

. "works as іп old times, no one like 
JP to mobilise .the funds and the 
devotion of young men'and women, 


“- 


г 


. no press coverage (because no. offi- 


7 cial handouts), producing a strange 
suspension of the nation's conscience 
at the plight of the pene a and the 
, dying. . ; 


' . The Asiad edifice hed’ е "erec- І 


“Хей, аѕ тапу such extravagant struc- 
tures in the middle ages, through 
the ruthless exploitation of migrant 
labour and this not by private capi- 

- tal but by the agencies of the State. 
The former have been reduced to 
bonded labour according to a num- 
ber of investigations and -even the 

- Supreme Court intervention (which 
was clever in avoiding direct censure 

. of the State or its officials but re- 
vealing all the same).1 


This was in the capital itself, und 
`= on a project by which the govern- 
^ ment had staked all its prestige — 

and a large measure of its resources 
— to put up a- grand show.? Else- 
where it was far worse. Тһеге is по 
need to recount the tales of atro- 
cities and burnings and decimation 
of the rural poor. It iis all of a 


' piece and underlines the bastardly. 


. nature of the Indian ruling class and 
* the bearers of law and order. 


li has -been a very sharp гіѕё 
in intérpersonal crime, in the role of 
goondaism in local affairs, in physi- 


ғ 


т 


: cal plunder and loot of community 


resources and in sheer spread ofa 
sense of terror among ordinary peo- 
ple (‘law-abiding citizens’ as they 
say). There has been an organised 
and precipitate increase in prostitu- 
, tion at 'all levels of society. Rape it- 
. self.has become ап organised crime, 
carried out.at the behest of estab- 


- lished interests, politically motivated: 


and, more often than not, collec- 


1. I call the judgement ‘clever’ because 

nowhere does it hold anyone responsible 

-< for what were clearly blatant violations 
of the labour laws of the land. 


2. There was an unprecedented face- 
lift given to the city. 


tively EE "(here ^as alo. 
taken place an increase in. -child 


labour under increasingly harrowing. 
conditions not incomparable.to and: 


in some cases worse than the state 
of child labour in early nineteenth 


century England on which so muclí : 


has been written. And; lets make no 
mistake, all this is happening not 


„due to'any sudden lack of scruples 
. Һеге апа there but as part of. the- 


inexorable logic of economic exploi- 
tation that is inherent in the model 
of economic development and prog- 


: ress we have’ gone in for. 


О. both due to the ‘erosion 


of democratic institutions and the. 


consequent decline in the corrective 
role of the. State and due to the 
logic of capitalist growth, the checks 
and controls which are gradually 
wearing off, there has taken place a 
striking and astounding decline in 
the value of life and in standards of 


moral rectitude in the behaviour of. 


the Indian elite and in fact-of the 


Indian people as a whole. Stories of: 
atrocities, murder, rape and. moles-, 
tation don’t any longer lead toa- 


public outcry, much less a sense of 
shame, guilt or remorse. In fact, acts 





“prosperous strata who -have taken 
to new types of guerilla-formations, 
muscle power and open banditry. 
Quite often, these are individuals 


‘with political connections, usually 


: from or on the: margin, of. Ше тынар,” 


- 


of manhandling or misdemeanout.. 


of women ог young couples by ruf- 
fians (many from affluent families) 
is being accepted as normal. 


This is no longer restricted to. 


Delhi and Bombay. As a matter of 


fact, the rural areas — and many of. 


the tribal heartlands — are increas- . 


ingly being managed and mauled by 
mafia groups who provide a new 
form of law and order under their 
own bandobust (of which the police 
is just a part). 


There have, of course, ‘been end- . 
less reports, writ petitions, . indepen- < 


dent inquiries апа investigative 
teams, а growing spate of demons- 
trations, rallies and morchas ali end- 
ing in petitions to the authorities, 
padyatras o attract attention and 
educate the public and a ‘consider- 
able spurt of grass-roots: activism 
indicating a major рашае іп cons- 
ciousness. : . 


Even here, though, кеі is terii: 
ning to take place an'entry of new 
elements which threafens.to trans- 


form local protests into playgrounds | 


for lumpen elements from relatively 


+, 


“party: . Genuine" “political "activists" 


and civil liberty groups afé unable `» 
to. stem. this perfidious growth іш: 
their midst," And no political ` ‘party: 
worth the name has.even considered * 
entering the ‘fray, If anything, most 
of them make use of thesé-mafia 
elements for their own immediate 
gain. * - Я 


ae 


What. does. this sordid scenario 
add up to?. Wherefrom are.its: 
causes to be. perceived and some | 
comprehension of their interconnec- . 
tions provided? What, in short, are’ 
the macro tendencies at work which. : 
have produced these micro results 
(dissatisfactory » as these Concepts 
are)? ж 


Е irst, it seems to me-that two 
seemingly . contradictory processes 


have been at work throughout. the 


seventies. which have got ‘a¢centua- 
ted in the eighties with the popular 24% 
elecion of a government ‘with an ~ l 
authoritarian mandate. ' One is the | 
sharp and systemic increase: dme. Ур 
‘authoritarianism in the running. of v 
the State and the management о“! 
power. And the other is а gradual | К 
decline іп authority . of those in^ 
positions of power^and a isoseding | 4 
grip on the național situation 548 : 
this leadership. -The гевші-із both . 
an increase in the repressive charac-'- 
ter and an increase in the vulnera- 





` bility of the State арратани and. the: DM 


“ог Gandhian, that can account for all 


` hànd men and women are losing · control 


wielders of, powert in it. 


qur 


3. Ido not'believe in an overarching ... К 
and unified analytical frame or expla- 
natory model, be it bourgeois, Marxist. ^: ^, 


phenomena, even all the major ones: We Е 
do not live іп а ‘rational, law-governed, 
world. The heyday of, ‘nationalism and 
modernity is over. We live in a world in 
which on the one hand new and deeper 
layers of human consciousness are proving. 7” 
to be politically relevant and on the ‘other : ^ 





over social processes and there appears to . 
be а .1055 of any sense of certainty or con- 
fidence and an increasing recourse to all, E 
manner of escapism, above all an escape! 
from the political process. Whatever айа- 
lysis опе offers in dealing with sat, given 
situation must therefore be informed by. , 





25 


humility and an awareness that much, ire..." 








is at work than one Seems: to- understånd 


uv 


The two processes are only séem- · 


ingly contradictory. In reality, the 


two are bound. to ‘go together ina 


continental polity operating in a 
; fundamentally diverse and federal 
"Society. 
‘ian a regime, the less authority it 
will wield and, before long, as has 
already: happened, : the in-built 
_ diversity of an ‘integrated whole gets 
25 z Жау тогтей into a process of frag- 
smetitation and a source of tension, 
Suspicion and antagonism. 











The. theory of a: hard State is 
wholly ill-suited to a society like 
ours. The same applies to the theory 
ofa strong central authority at the 
expense of State and regional power, 
` presumably for.greater integration 
and sense of unity. Here, the reverse 

- is likely to take place as has already 

T happened — loss.of power at all 

sic levels, a weak centre sitting on top 

rape of anaemic States which in turn are 

^ c7 unable to weld local communities 
Eye into а: Well knit шо; 





The: sum total is а decline of 
authority ; at all levels which in turn 
_ leads. to a nérvous use of coercive 
‘power, . especially at lower levels, a 
growing sense.of insecurity leading 
to. indulgence. dm corrupt practices 
Љу ally "and 'a dissolution of all 
affiliations" that had provided the 
: máifstay > of- ; party identities and 
:. cohesion. ` 

















SS crucial ío this decline 
of authority. and cohesion has been 
- the: erosion of intermediate institu- 
tidus “between the centre and the 
“ localities. — the party system, the 
-federal structure, the wide range of 
‘autonomous: bodies’ at Jocal levels, 


ors and the link’ men’ between -the 
“government andthe people. And 
this has: happened just at a time 
-when demands and pressures from 
the base of the polity are on the 


778. hing for local solutions (instead of 
j reference upwards) has widened, the 
27 political process has become increas- 
Tu M ue and engulfs far 
the English educated 


уу Prem have contributed to 
Sahis“érosion of intermediate insti- 
, tutions which’ are. ; crucial to the 





Here, the more authoritar- . 


the. .Jarge. array of political: media- - 


POE = increase, the range of conflicts ‘call- ' 


Indian model of democratic gover- 
nance, indeed апу governance.4 


-First, there was a systematic under- 
гоор of these institutions under 


the impact of, on the one hand, a 
centralismg and, on the.other hand, 
a populist and: plebiscitary model 
of democracy. For this, not just the 
top leadership but, also, the politi- 
cal functionaries operating at lower 
tiers and the people themselves — 
especially the minorities and the 
deprived among them who have 
always been willing targets of popu- 
list appeals — have been respons- 
ible. 


Second, however, the earlier struc- 
ture of both government and party 
had also proven unequal to the new 
challenges of a political process 
which had moved beyond elite equa- 
tions and had acquired a mass base.9 
Mrs. Gandhi held out the promise 
of carving out a new strücture that 
would have responded to the new 
reality but failed to deliver and, in 
the process, created а massive 
vacuum following the undermining 
of the old structure. The vacuum 
is now being filled in by lumpen 
elements, professional hoodlums, the 
police and political upstarts legiti- 
mized by the Sanjay effect in Indian 
politics. 


Lu third point which is related 
to the first two is that, lacking a 
dynamic mediation of intermediate 
institutions, the model of repre- 
sentative democracy has, over а: 
long period now, failed to deal with 
the problems thrown up by a wide- 
ranging and multi-tier federal polity 
which is at the same time caste- 
ridden and deeply fragmented, 
especially at the lower tiers. The 
process of democratic politics in a 
nation State whose hierarchy be- 


. came increasingly de-institutionalis- 


ed necessarily led to а negation of 
democratic values; the more the 
democratic: process seeped down- 
wards, the more pulverised and 
distraught it became. 





4. I have developed the full thesis of 
'intermediate aggression’ in my Politics in 
India, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 1970. 


5. On thissee D.L. Sheth, ‘Politics of 
Caste -Conflicts', Seminar (233), Annual 
Number, 1979 as well as his more recent 
‘Social Basis of Political Crisis’, Seminar 
(269), Annual Number, 1982, 


= 


At the same time, loss of vision 

at the higher levels and failure to . 
steer the democratic process through -> 
the federal nexus’ undermined the ` 
intermediate orders and reinforced 
the power of vested interests at the 
lower levels. These interests have 
now got interlocked with national 
and international structures of cor- 
porate capitalism апа  techno- 
bureaucracy and have permeated 
and overtaken the macro structures 27 
of party, government and parlia- 
mentáry institutions. 


This has, in turn, produced a 
craving for an apolitical and 
technocratic society, politics being 
considered the chief impediment. 
As politics cannot so easily be weed- 
ed out, however, what has taken 
place is a process of constant pres- 
sures and counter-pressures before 
which civil authority is being’ in- 
creasingly beleaguered and rendered 
impotent. 


Such an interlocking of non- 
political interests and the de-institu- 
tionalization of political interests 
has not only rendered civil authority 
impotent; it is also forcing the latter 
to fall in line with the ruthless logic 
of the former. The result is a dual 
battering of public offices (and their 
holders)—from vested interests and 
from the public. 


ж 


T era of a large measure of 
autonomy of the political process is 


.fast drawing to a close. The only 


way the 'system' can hold on under 
such conditions is by resort to 
force, on the one hand, and letting 
things take their own shape, on the ~ 
other, the latter usually under the ~~ 
influence of money power. Whether 

it be the relationship between police 

and local dadas, or between econo- 

mic planning and economic perfor- 
mance, ог between agro-forestry 

and environmental policy, or bet- 
ween the public sector and the 
government, the picture is the same: 
everyone is living off the system: 
with no one investing in it. 


It indicates a transformation in 
the nature of the Indian State from  , 
being a mediator in the interplay of >a 
interests for the public good to 
beinga prisoner of the same for 
private gain. Such a State not only 


РА 


becomes vulnerable to larger histo- 
rical forces, e.g., international capi- 
talism. It becomes so,.less out of 
design and more out of loss of grip, 
control, even comprehension of 
what is unfolding and what lies 
ahead. 


It has been a misleading theory to 
put all blame on ‘one person rule’ 
and the resultant undermining of 
everyone else. This may have been 
true a few years ago. Today, with 
the decline in the autonomy of the 
State as an institution and the as- 
cendancy of other interests (national 
and international) the equation may 
be turning the other way around, 
with the ‘subedars’ making hay and 
consolidating their power while 
Mrs. Gandhi holds the system from 
collapsing — for them to make more 
hay. Increasingly, it will not be they 
who will do her bidding but the 
other way around. - 


T brings me to the fourth and 
last point I want to make. Despite 
the considerable weakening of its 
authority, the Indian system shows 
no signs of imminent breakdown or 
collapse. It has, rather, achieved 
what may be called a low level 
equilibrium and it is likely to stay 
that way unless a major intervention 
of public weal takes place оҒ which 
there seems to be little indication. 


True, such survival will be increa- 
singly hinged on the system becom- 
ing more and more bloody at micro 
levels as well as permitting a lot of 


. violence and crime to take place in 


the socia] arena. But it will remain 


on the whole bloodless and at least ' 


outwardly respectable and present- 
able at the top. True also that such 
survival will, increasingly, by giving 


“іп to pressures instead of stemming 


them, lead to a virtual state of at- 
rophy with incalculable damage to 
the future well-being and, even, sur- 
vival of the poorer and exploited 
strata. More and more, this will 
undermine its minimum obligations. 
But then so high is the value of 
survival among our rulers, that no 
price would seem too high to pay. 


There are other reasons for such 
survival. The Indian State is too 
important to be allowed to fall 
apart. Too much is at stake both 
for locally entrenched interests and 


< 
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for the international -status quo. and eclipse of State power in large 


Whenever in trouble (including any 
serious challenge to the status quo) 
it has been and will be bailed out 
in the future — economically; poli- 
tically and strategically. 


Aci yet, with all the" support 
that India can muster, it is not like- 
ly to either bring the antecedent 
system back into position or impro- 
vise a radically new one, not in the 
near future at any rate. It is too 
powerful to be brought down but 
too unstable and lacking in insti- 
tutional anchorage to be built to- 
wards a higher level of equilibrium. 
The latter entails undertaking major 
structural changes which will be 
opposed tooth and nail by the very 
interests that want the system to 
survive. Indeed, every input of 
resource or policy change that 
comes from outside the political 
arena is likely to make the system 


more dependent, vulnerable and , 


fragile. . 


Nor do I think that.any of the 
existing opposition parties, or com- 
binations thereof, can bring about 
any basic change in the level of 


performance. Some tinkering, yes, 


some improvement in some specific 
aspect, yes, but no overall change. 
Though not confined to any -party 
in power, the loss of authority 
applies more to the Congress (I) 
than to some others. The rot that 
has set in is too deep, has been long 


іп the making and has- proceeded ` 


irrespective of changes in govern- 
ments and the constant shuffling 
and reshuffling of ministries. 


It is also often said that so much 
of opposition effort is concentrated 
on destabilizing the regime with 
little evidence of any ability to pro- 
vide a genuine alternative. Тһе 
moot question is: will such destabi- 


lization — which is very much оп!” 


the cards given the virtual collapse 
of the Congress party órganization 


— also destabilize the system? This ` 
may well Бе апа even without any: 


major opposition push or electoral 
setback. Defeat of the Congress(I) 
in elections will only be symptomatic 
of a more basic void. I think, institu- 


tionally, we have entered a period: 


of rapid erosion of the Congress 
with nothing taking its place, with 
a likely breakdown of authority 


ao 


. the 


‘fits of such'a choice, or strengthen ^*. 


‘mobilising’ internal -resources an 


. tution) and fulfilment of basic дее 


‘part of the surplus resulting from. 


parts of the country's hinterland 
and with fragments. of the ruling 


‘elite pulling in opposite directions, 


bringing government 19-4 stand-." 
still. AS 







The system that will still *gó-on 
will become increasingly devoid-of^: 5255) 
internal substance. The urge will Be- 222 
to shift. attention’ outward, “partly ^ 
arising from a feeling of. impotence: - 
and exhaustion in dealing "with the 
domestic situation, and partly aris- 
ing from the need їо. seek inter- 
national props to a-fragile and non- 
performing system. This process | 
has already begun. It is hoped that 
somehow the economy can turn the 
corner through such support, fol- 
lowing the advice of prestigious 
economists and financial adminis- | 
trators, both Indian апа foreign,$ БА 
advice -that was seized upon by а EE 
government desperately in need of 
some way out of the mess it was in. ' 


Bit by bit, the. Indian. leadership . 
seems to be catching up with other |. 
Third World elites (no ‘doubt with: ^ 
notable exceptions) wishing. to be 
bailed out of domestic crisis "by +: 
international finance and, military: 
deals. In fact, it could not.bg other-; 
wise. А policy “that. has ;Jost; it 
autonomy vis-a-vis other- iriterests ci: 
at home is bound to-lose; autonomy. ^ 
vis-a-vis the outside world:todz - 


Ku 























A country like: India’ faces twe 
main alternatives: to Bind a; place ‘i 
oligopolistic -.framework-:. б 
modern. imperialis ‘апа ‘pay ithe. + 
political price for getting the «bere: 


the all-round ‘democratic, -praces: 
at home, which would include’: 
policy of economic self reliance::(b 


related policies like import substi 


of the people by opening.up th 
internal - market which, in turn, 
would require the elite to share ве” 
gains of development and forego: a 


accumulation. | ЕГЕ 
К | x 


.6. There аге important., exceptions; ӨГ асасы 


course. Soon after the IMĘ loan a group 
of economists, most thought all of them 
left-leaning, met in Calcutta айй: issued a 27 
strong denunciation of it. Seé itkthis-con- 
nection, I.S. Gulati, IMF Conditiónality,.. .. 
Kale Memorial.Lecturé;:K une, 1982..- РЫМ 
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Thinking in the earlier decades. 
appeared to favour the latter course 
(though no doubt the technological 
model that was adopted for realis- 


ing the same was erroneous) while > 


сіп recent -years we seem to have 
deliberately. made:the former choice. 


7 It is a choice: tó join forces with, | 
„57 international monopoly capital and · 
"2 ло: геар the advantages thereof for 


domestic entrenched interests. 


In the meanwhile, -і is hoped that 
the domestic social and political 
forces can be held at bay, be it the 
state of the Congress party, the' 
threat from. the, opposition, the 
growing movements of protest from 
the various regions, the ‘discontent 
in the different ranks of the govern- 
ing: structures,’ ог the challenge 
posed by sections of the press and 
the judiciary. Stemming these var- 
ious forces is not likely to be easy. 
Surprises аге іп. store. The system 
is increasingly оп the defensive — 
as evidenced by the fate of the 
Forest Bill, the Bihar Press Bill 
and the Hospitals and Other Insti- 
tutions, Bill on all of which public 
: furore has led not to а reversal of 
policy — it is not a government 
that bows graciously to public opin- 
-.ion — but - gradual backtracking 
. resulting in virtual revamping of 


s interided measures. 


li: seems even more defensive in 
dealing with more dangerous forms 
‘of challenge to its authority and the 


Тақ integrity -of the country or to 


zeleverly. | manipulated forms of 
. defiance. (as in the Bombay strikes). 


A+ Anti- -government “Югсев of various 


. kinds ‘are. growing .in confidence 
` eVen- if some of this may be wishful, 

misplaced or exaggerated and even 
ife. the. opposition parties аге ill- 
n equipped to provide‘a real alterna- 
five, and other movements оҒ-рго- 
test. and confrontation are still 
. n fragmented and dispersed. 


Т, point is that а weak opposi- 
tion and fragmented ranks of more 
. radical groups are matched by a 
2. weak and’ fragmented government 
"making even the present low level 
"equilibrium" difficult to maintain. 
The temptation to ward this off by 
short-circuitigg the democratic pro- 
cess seems’ quite likely under the 
circumstances. It does not matter 
who does it or through which pre- 





cise formula of suspension of demo- 
cratic rights —- modelled on the 
Emergency or through the. imposi- 


.tion of a. presidential system or by 


some other device. What matters 
is that such thinking on an alter- 
native arrangement is already on, 


arising largely from the incapacity 


to manage a democratic system. 
Much of the substance of demo- 
cratic politics has already gone; only 


the forms remain. ‘But forms too . 


have their compulsions and hence 
the periodic outbursts of attack 


. against them. 


Т. then is the national scenario 


against which thinking about ‘what 
is to be done' must take place. 
First, a centralising and increasingly 
authoritarian system has undermin- 
ed not just rights and freedoms but 
the larger unity and coherence of 
the national polity as well. Second, 
the autharity of such a system 
is on the wanevand in jitters, defen- 
sive against both the assaults for 
destabilizing the national polity and 
the growing forces of protest and 
defiance, even if a large part of 
such defiance is still carried ош 
within the system. Third, we know 
enough about existing political par- 
ties, both Congress and Opposition, 
to realize that the challenge to the 
ruling oligarchy that they will pro- 
vides not likely to produce any 


basic chenge in the operation of the: 


system. 


Fourth, as regards sources of 
challenge from outside the main- 
stream — from the very large num- 
ber of micro movements to larger 
movements of the peasants, the 
dalits, the tribals and the struggle 


_ for. self-cetermination by ethnic 
- minorities — it is becoming increas- 


ingly clear that thóse who have 
acquired, control of the system's 
operation are determined to quash 
them through the coercive power of 
the State, through cooptation or 
through ‘isolating different strata 


“апа enfeebling them. 


Fragmentation is -nowhere ^as 
endemic and pervasive as in the 
various activist organisations and 
movement groups operating at the 
grass-roots, more than in the ruling 
and opposition parties though no. 
doubt the virus is fast spreading in 
the latter too. In fact, in the case of 


.bits and pieces. -For,. 


these “поп party political founda- 
tions, the fragmentation is of a dual 
type: by focussing their energy in 
discrete micro settings they remain 
ata big remove from the macro 
processes of transformation, and 


even within the micro movements . ... . 


they remain isolated. and alienated 
from each other. 


я Малу remain single constituency 
movements — .women's, 
press freedom, anti-nuclear, regional 
autonomy etc. — lacking in a larger 
comprehension and vision that could 
at oncé: consolidate each" arena -of 
Struggle and bring themi together 


` under a common banner and for a 


common goal. Without this larger 


perspective, it will not be possible 


to deal with the.backlash from en- 
trenched interests and classes which 
feel threatened but are not yet wil- 
ling to negotiate structural changes 
in the distribution of power and 
access to resources and positions. 


The position of these groups has 


.become more vulnerable with the 


erosion ofthe State apparatus and 
the inability of the administration 
and the lower courts to provide jus- 
tice. To repeat a point already 
made, the more fragile the State, 


the more vulnerable the lower ranks. 


of the people. The task that faces 
the leaders of these various move- 
ments is to think in terms of resto- 
ring a sense of unity and purpose 
and; "with this in view, restructuring 
the Indian State and. the- various 
elements that.comprise it. The chal- 
lenge that faces us all — activists, 
in:ellectuals and parties — is a total 
one and cannot be fragmented into 
that would 
result in fragmentation of action 
which in effect means inaction in so 
far as the larger sects reality i is 
concerned. = 


T potential for generating a 


political process that spawns both .. 
the local and the national (and inter- - 
national) is, of' course, immense in - 


major convulsion of human cons- 
ciousness, at all levels and in all 
strata (including, interestingly, in 
sections of the elite). This is also 
affecting institutions and making 
their operators turn a new leaf in 
their professions — in journalism, 
in the judiciary, in research insti- 


ecology,- 
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tutioris; in the “йе. union field, in 


the organisation of the. poor and the 
‘unorganised (as well as the unemp- 
-loyed апа under-employed) -whose. 
ranks are swelling under the impact 
of the new technology and the new 
international division of labour. 


For the first time, this stirring of 
consciousness is getting transformed 
into political action and is slowly 
affecting deep-seated perceptions 
about the role and limits of specific 
institutions like the judiciary, the 
press and academic institutions. 


What is lacking is a more aggre- 


.. gate effort, aggregated. in а distinct- 


ly political - 'idiom, pursued on a 
national scale, visible as a national 
alternative — drawing on and, in- 
deed, providing full scope to the 
various strands of local, regional 
and socio-economic struggles, draw- 
ing also on.new role perceptions 
and new energy generated in the 
functioning of major institutions 
(like the press and the judiciary) but 
enabling them all to join in. a com- 
mon and political task. ‘They vall 
need to be informed by a common 
elan and thrust, the diverse voices 
joining in a symphony that cannot 
but be heard, керей and admir- 
ed. 


М ow, this is a role that only the 
intellectuals сап perform— catalyz- 
ing the myriad strands in national 
consciousness and providing them 
‘with a: common elan, а new langu- 


; -age and dimension. 


On the one hand, the task sounds 


- stupendous. On the other the spaces 
that'have become available for ac- , 
‘tion’ are so large, апа thé disarray 


in the ranks of the ruling class so 
acute, that all one has to do is to 


.provide a.much needed boost and ` 
" morale to the struggling.forces. 


: Both the theory of development | 
and that of the modern State on: 


which the institutional and pro- 
grammatic premises of contempor- 
ary nation-building were based were 


A provided: by the: country’ s intelli- . 


gentsia. Today, the whole paradigm 
on which these theoretical models 
and'operational plans were con- 
structed has run. its course and there 


variety of socio-political and techno- 


“plants. 


economic айы АЯ шеше ; 


tuals are ill-equippeđ; to deal with 
the pragmatics of the political - Prò- 
cess. But, things have ceased: to be 


ordinary, "however. i is time.for i in- "n 


tervention: 


Ever since Mrs; Gaindhi’s return 
to power, 
by apologists and scribes of the re- 
gime and by those who would like 
the regime to perform better, that if 
only intellectuals were to cooperate 
with the government things would 
be better. On the whole, barring a 
very few exceptions, the response has 
been resoundingly negative. More 
recently, liowever, taking advantage 


ofthe painstakingly created image . 


that there was no alternative to 
Mrs. Gandhi, subtle social efforts áre 
under way for winning over acade- 
mics and other intellectuals or sim- 
ply disarming and neutralizing them 
where the former, is -not possible. 
But this dinner and conference dip- 
lomacy all seems marginal without 
any strong conviction on either side. 
Like everything else,-this cultivation 


of the learned by the agents of the ` 


State sounds bizarre and on balance 
more amusing шай: a cause for anx- 
іеѓу. 


C oos of the learned by 
rulers has of course a long and hal- 
lowed pedigree. There exists a whole 
state of art about it. Napolean prac- 
tised it and so did Stalin. The Artha- 
shastra and other writings of Chan- 
akya are full of it. Nothing like that 
seems to have ever been attempted 
here, now or earlier undef Nehru. 


Among other things, it calls for 
politicians who are supremely соп-” 


fident of themselves and are willing 
to promote indepéndence of thought 
and expression in their midst and, 
indeed, benefit from it. Here, on the 


other hand, the search is for safe: 


and suave individuals and , Syco- 


any rate those who are keen on their 
dignity and self-respect: 


‘Intellectuals іп contemporary 
India face a wholly different task — 


of giving voice, to the. conscience. оѓ. 
` {һе nation, being concerned about 
~ its quality and integrity (which also. 
. - -entails saving it from narrow doc- 
s need for major rethinking on а. 


trines of a chauvinistickind) and 
from time to time, remindirig the rest 


"of: the: elite, 


it has been argued, both . 


- With this will end the. 


bound -to aliénate::intellectuals,- at.” 


` party politicians see things. 


"DE 
free 


( especially the political 
elite, of basic norms and values that 
should provide the humane basis of 
the State, transcending ideological 


dogma and populist Шыг 


If they are to fulfil this’ fale, Saar 
ever, and that too in a period of . 


drift and disintegration, it is neces- '. 
‘sary for them to move away from, 


their narrow specialist moorings and" 
their misplaced arrogance, :.‘ stop 
treating knowledge as a process of 
accumulation unrelated to -political 
tasks, and;.discard methods of 
science that’ are inimical to social 
values and the public good. A new. 
process of küowledge'is called for, 
a basically political - process that 
makes praxis the arbiter of theory. 
intellectual's 
alienation from reality. 


= 


i pS “Teal “question thea is: will 


the Indian intellectual rise to the. 


occasion and take on a transformed 
role in a transforming situation? 
Will he be able to transcend his 
proclivity to sit in judgement over: 
others without any sense of obliga- 
tion to them and his other proclivity 
towards individualism and personal 
ego and arrogance? Will hé Бе able . 
to rub shoulders with - activists: and 


leaders and ranks of mass move- , 


ments-in a common pursuit. òf” à 
collective identity? Will he bé able · 
to ‘sacrifice’ his- immediate selfish ` - 
advantages and thus become. entitled, 
to deference of others on the ‘Basta 
not of status but ‘of intellect? Wil 


-he be able to overcome the';'hàrd; . 
` ness of heart of thé "middle: classes’ ` 
-which Garidhiji had found.to bé-the .- 
* main’ stumbling block in his ейн. i 


to mobilize the nation? 


te. 


The basic: malady, that faces | us. i$ 
‘all-round. fragmentation. Fragment-: ; 
of political: 


ation of the ‘nation, 
parties, of movements, of the Indian. ; 
. What ` 
is more, this is also the malady that * 
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affects а” great deal of extremely |". 


good, innovative and transformative ” 


efforts that are under way. It follows 
that the most central task that faces 
us is one of aggregating” these .. 
diverse efforts towards a; new crys:.. 
tallization that is avowedly.politidal" 
but not political in the way.in which 
Hence 


the role of the catalysts oF” допөсі- 
ошен, {һе intellectuals. ' dd 
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INDIA has had the unique experi- 
ence among the newly independent 
developing countries of having 
operated a largely free апа democra- 
tic society for a period of over 30 
years. An important result of this 
has been the increasing degree of 
politicisation of the common people 
in India. This does not necessarily 
mean а rational or even a clearly 
class oriented political awareness. 
What it does imply, however, is an 
increasing 2wareness that there is no 
natural Jaw under which they should 
continue tc suffer poverty, degrada- 
tion or large scale inequality; that 
there is а certain rivalry among 
different groups of leaders for their 
support and for their vote, and that 
this can be exploited in their self 
interest; and, further, that there are 
many methods of agitation open to 
them to ensure that their demands 
are not ignored and that the changes 
which they want can be brought 
about. 


” Of course, ` tlie degree of aware- 
ness varies considerably from urban 
to rural, froin the educated to the 
illiterate, and communications make 
a difference. Leadership also matters 
a great deal. Thus, having had an 
Ambedkar, the scheduled castes in 


.Maharashtra have developed much 


greater wareness than those іп 
States like Uttar Pradesh or Bihar. 


An educated Church leadership has 
created better awareness of their 
rights among the tribals in the North 
East as compared to the tribals in 
States like Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
or Maharashtra 


The other special feature of the 
contemporary Indian scene is the 
competition in vocal radicalism 
which practically all competing 
leadership-groups have indulged in. 
There has been increasing use of 
populist slogans. The ruling party 
itself adopted the 'socialist pattern 
of society', to begin with, as its 
objective. The opposition parties of 
various hues have not lagged behind. 
While it is true that, with a number 
of elections and electoral battles 
having taken place, a certain degree 
of scepticism has developed among 
the common people about these 
slogans, they have at least succeeded 
in making them somewhat aware of 
the possibilities open to them. 


At the same time, the gap between 
promises and practice has been 
steadily widening. ‘Land to the 
tiller’ has been spoken about from 
before Independence; but, after the 
initial abolition of formal zamin- 
daris, little progress has been achie- 
ved: the countryside in most regions 
continues to be баскага and neglec- 
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ted. The removal of unemployment 
and improvement in.the standard of 
living have been .assured time arid 
time again; but almost - half the 
population continues to live in de- 
gradation and poverty. 


At the same time, there is an 
increasing feeling among many sec- 
tions of the people that better living 
is not unachievable. -If the increas- 
ingly popular cinema has done noth- 
ing else, the film shows have made 
even ordinary people aware of the 
elite standards of living. The elite 
sections have ‘improved their con- 
sumption very rapidly since Inde- 
pendence and their. numbers have 
also multiplied. The demonstration 
effect of elite living is increasingly 
percolating the different strata of the 
population. 


\ | ith this new awareness, there is 
also an increasing feeling of frustra- 
tion. People have begun to realise 
that all leaders are long on promises 
and short on performance. Once the 
elections are over, those elected, 
even when they are from the same 
area Or stratum, become alienated 
and find life in Delhi or the State 
capitals far more comfortable. 
Moreover, those in power purchase 
_ the support of the lower level leaders, 

_by giving them special facilities and 
advantages. 
Parliament or a Member of a State 


Legislature increasingly carries with , 


it many privileges, and also oppor- 
tunities for making money. The ten- 
dency to have large sized councils 
‘of ministers, and also appointing a 
numbér of members of the legis- 
` Jatures as chairmen or members : of 
various organisations with privileges 
and perquisites, creates ап increas- 
ing gap between the leaders and the 
led. There is a tendency even in 
lower level elected bodies such as 
municipalities and Panchayati Raj 
. bodies to provide such special ad- 
vantages to. members. 


The ruling party has its own com- 
pulsions. There. has always been a 
centralising tendency in the Cong- 
ress from before Independence and, 
except for brief periods, this has 
continued. In fact, Central domi- 
nance has attained unprecedented 


heights in the ruling party in the last ` 


ten years, The result is that those 


who want to obtain а worthwhile . 


Being a Member of. 
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position, may be аѕ a Minister at 
the Centre or in a State, or any ^ 
other position which gives some ad- - 
vantages and opens up possibilities - 


of further gain and advancement, 


: have to falLin line with the wishes 


of the-Central leadership, whatever 
the real feelings, demands and re- 
quirements of their constituents. 
The over-all atmosphere in Delhi 
and State capitals is also an elitist 
one where the rich and powerful 
exert a great deal of influence. Being 
accepted in this ruling establish- 
ment becomes almost a compulsion 
for the newcomer legislators, and 
they tend to play safe so as not to 
be treated as ‘outsiders’. 


In fact, falling in line with the 
wishes of those in power in New 


‘Delhi, and at least not offending 


them, usually paying obeisance to 
them, has become almost a necessary 
condition for success in any walk 
of life. Even though it is well known 
that inequality and injustice not 
only prevail but are widening in all 
spheres in reality, it is not politic to 
lay too much stress on this except in 
vague terms. 


пг 


1 rade union leadership is expect- 
ed to behave in а responsible man- 
ner. It is understood that it is ex- 
pected to put up fights, make 
demands and, carry on campaigns 
against employers and the govern- 


"ment. They must demonstrate that 


they can succeed in securing some 
advantages for their constituents; 
but they are expected not to do it in 
a manner which would rock the 
boat. Opposition leaders and trade 
unionists have also usually been 


` Jeftist in their orientation and have 


therefore accepted the logic of the 
official development plans which 
have always been couched in vague- 
ly leftist terms. 


Since the adoption of the five- ` 
year plans by. the Government of. 
India, and especially the heavy in- 


dustry oriented strategy in 1955, the 
Left groüps have been supporting 
the plans and their implications in 
terms of resource mobilisation. This 
implies that there must be room for 
growth in the finances of business 
undertakings, that capital formation 
should not be impeded-.and that 
production should not come toa 
halt for too long, 


CS... 


> ing the attitude cal trade union 
` leaders. ` DEED. 
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: Trade unions in India have usu- 


"ally been associated in the past with 


pelitical parties. Trade union lea- 
dér$'also aspired for positions of . 


political leadership — trade union 
‚ activities were made subservient.to' ` 
` their political ambition.. This has.^^ . 


been an additional factor inflüenc- 


M, ee many among the. * 
established leaders — even.of the 
opposition parties or trade unions 
— not only came from a middle 
class background but belonged to 
the small English speaking and uni- 
versity educated elite which assum- 
ed the responsibility of not upsett- 
ing the applecart of the newly deve- 
loping polity. There has therefore 
been a tendency not to take extreme 
positions. с 


Also, the nature of the vision of 
a new India has been much influ- 
enced by the middle class: back- 
ground of most leaders. The idea - . 
persists that India will take à.quan-' ` 
tum jump not only to modernity but 
to the status of an economic and 
political power in the world. The 
cost which. such attempts may in- 
volve for.the common people tends 


to get overlooked. The growth of |. - E: 


huge metropolises, the setting up: of 
large and prestigious projects, the 


adoption of up-to-date technology - ZW 
including attempts at a nuclear prow": 


gramme and a space effort; and the - 


creation of various.other symbols of 
a large and modern. politico-econo-: Wo 


mic power get higher priority фай .. 


_works which may be of greater re; .. 
levance, based on more appropriate... . · 


technology апа” ensuring a steady 


even though smallimprovementin..-... 


the state of the common people.. 


That the power 'elite, entrenched’. 
in key positions — political. or. : 
administrative, private or public, in’. 
Delhi or in State capitals — stands — 
very. much to gain in prestige: ds 
well as pelf with these kind ‘of 
priorities, makes this approach all. 


the more acceptable to them, The- =...‘ 


result has been the very skewed up . 


and unbalanced development which” 
. we have witnessed in шаш id ‘the 
. last 35 years. nn 


Development in various ways 
there certainly has been, and the. 
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near stagnation of the pre-Indepen- > 


dence period has been left behind. 


But it has been uneven in different - 
parts of the country, and the fruits. 


of the effoft have been · shared 
, “unevenly so-as to create increasing 
ue ¿resentment among the people. It is 
~ ot stagnation — even over а long 





to. ‘popular anger and’ movements 
2 for: change: It is only when there 
"72 is;sóme change and improvement 
. that the people become aware of 
what "they are missing. With a 
largely free society, there then is 
increasing political awareness, re- 
sentment grows and, especially if 
the unequal distribution of benefits 
is very marked, the anger is bound 
to show. i This is what is s happening 
ey S ES 
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550. T. us in. development 
is visible between utban and rural 
areas, between the agricultural and 
non-agricultural sectors. Agriculture 
has not been neglected, Large irriga- 
‘tion works.have been undertaken 

" dnd the.: acreage under- assured 
supply'of water has expanded. Rural 
electrification has made some pro- 
„gress, and pockets of prosperous 

> ‘agriculture have developed in certain 

< , areas, But these have: remained 

' small pockets; and the speed of their 

"1 growth and coverage has recently 

i. declined. The. emphasis on large 

,irtigation projects. and the alloca- 

* tion of resources for them have also 

T ; "gheant: that not enough has been 
. :done.for small and medium projects; 
ay, ` and certainly. not. enough has been 

2 done for -a~ more équitable distri- 

bution of water, the scarcest re- 

‘source in Indian agriculture, next 

only, о. (апа. 















na ‘The’ majority: of: "villagers find 
“that! ‘as compared to the transfor- 
mation of life in urban areas, their 
vironment апа day- to-day life 
argely continue to be stagnant. 
a. v- Certainly, there are a few schools, 

"е. some dispensaries, and even ап 
occasional community radio or tele- 
+ Vision .set, But such -benefits are 
“confined to a very few areas. Even 
assured and easily accessible drink- 
"' ". ing water-supply is unavailable in 
32 ? large number of villages. 





At the same time, with better 
transport and improved communi- 
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“period ~ — that necessarily gives rise . -organised employment also have 


"facilities for better education for 


'cations, the farmers see how the 


urban folk benefit from many deve- 
lopments. 


and, certainly, clerks of various 
types, appear to enjoy a far better 
life than most farmers. Those in 


their children, improved medical 
attendance, and a certain degree of 
social security. 


The farmers find that they hardly 
have a share in any of this. Despite 
talk about the stabilisation of agri- 
cultural prices right from 1945, and 
the discussion about ensuring that 
middle-men like traders and money 
lenders should not be permitted to 


exploit them, they find that, to a ` 


very large extent, they continue to 
face a fluctuating market, and their 
dependence on money lenders and 
traders with its concomitant ex- 
ploitation has not undergone any 
major change. In spite of the pro- 
mises of political parties, and the 
local leaders who .now frequently 
come from  farmer-caste back- 
grounds, those who operationally 
represent government continue to be 
callous and corrupt. In fact, people 
find that their own representatives, 
their own casts- "men, get corrupted 
by the system, and in effect turn 
their backs on the interest of the 
peasantry whom they are supposed 
to represent. 


I, is a notable fact that few intel- 
lectually capable and ,effective per- 
sons have bothered about peasant 
interests. In the earlier. days, the 


: Unionist Party in undivided Punjab, 


the Justice Party in Madras and the 
Non-Brahmin Party in Maharashtra 
to some extent genuinely represen- 
ted the large and middle peasants. 
But the Congress movement finally 
carried all before it, and practically 
all rural leadership in the early 
post- Independence period merged 
in the; Congress. Those among them 
who came from rural and agricul- 
tural backgrounds as, for example, 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat, never 
attained adequate status and power 
in the higher echelons of the party 
in Delhi. 


Especially after Gandhiji's death, 
the ruling Congress has always 


Industrial workers and. 
‚ even persons with little skills doing :. 
_soft jobs like messengers in offices 


э. 


been dominated by the urban orien- 


ted elite led by Jawaharlal Nehru 


and, .later, his ` daughter. The 
peasant: “oriented leaders could never 


influence Plan thinking and overall 


economic policy in any effective 
manner. Whether it was Ү.В. 
Chavan as a Cabinet Minister, or 
Vasantdada Patil as a Secretary of 
the Congress, they have had little 
influence .on overall policy formul- 
ation, economic or political. They 
were effective as Chief Ministers, 
but almost nonentities in New 
Delhi’s real decision-making. 


The economists, at least the more 
influential ones among them, have 
either not taken much interest in 
the problems of peasants or have 
been content with a vaguely leftist 
stance. There have been exceptions 
like D.R. Gadgil. He did take con- 
siderable interest in practical pro- 
blems affecting the farmers in 
Maharashtra, provided a useful 
intellectual backing for the reorga- 
nisation of agricultural credit faci- 
lities, and used his influence in 
favour of the development ofco- 
operative sugar factories and Pan- 
chayati Raj. Such support helped 
a particular section of Maharashtra 
farmers to improve their economic 
and political position. 


Most other economists have taken 
an approach in which the interests 
of the middle peasants did not 
matter. Except for vaguely speaking 
in favour of land reforms, they 
have been more worried about the 
terms of trade between agriculture 
and industry helping the peasants 
too much, and thus making capital 
formation and economic transfor- 
mation difficult. Most of them also 
usually had an unexpressed con- 
tempt for the farmer and the 
villager. Their urban orientation 
was clearly indicated in that few of 
them ever raised questions about 
the urbanisation policies, and the 


distribution of investment as well as 


public expenditure between urban 
and rural areas. 


T. opposition political leader- 


‘ship, mainly leftist іп its orienta- 


tion, took the line that the peasants 
who could benefit from steps like 
appropriate agricultural prices and 
even from agricultural investments 
would be ‘kulaks’. 


They therefore. 


С» 


Wn 


~ 


/ 
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thought that such a- class should 


not be supported and that it was: 


far more important to take up the 
cause of agricultural- labour. Not 


that the opposition was able to do ` 


very much even to ensure appro- 
priate wages being paid to agricul- 
tural workers. Minimum wage 
legislation has remained largely 
ineffective, and leftist groups have 
not succeeded in organising agricul- 
tural labour except in a few small 
pockets. But that aside, the point 
is that the common peasantry has 
increasingly found that, in spite of 
the existence of democratic institu- 
tions in the country and their form- 
ing a substantive bloc in the popu- 
lation, their interests have not been 
effectively guarded. 


Í, is because of this widespread 
disillusionment among peasants 
that support for leaders who 
specially claim to represent peasant 
interests has been increasing. This 
is so about Charan Singh in the 


"North, Naidu in Tamil Nadu and 


Sharad Joshi in Maharashtra. The 
last case may be looked at in some 
detail. The most notable feature 
about Sharad Joshiisthat he is a 
Brahmin, does not come from pea- 
sant stock, and has had a typical 
middle class background. Even asa 
civil servant, he worked in the Post 
Office, and had no district or re- 
venue experience. But, apparently, 
as an international civil servant in 
Berne, he discovered that most 
international work meant to assist 
developing countries was in reality 
so much eye-wash. Disgusted, he 
left the job to return to India and 
devote himself to what he conceived 
to be the task of nation-building. 
He retired from the civil service and 
served a kind of apprenticeship in 
the agricultural -business both by 
trying to organise a co-operative 
farm and by establishing himself 
directly in the farming business by 
buying and cultivating a piece of 
unirrigated agricultural land. 


It is important to note this back- 
ground because .there are few 


. middle class educated persons who 


have attempted to train themselves 


by getting involved in direct field’ 


work before they take up the task 


of organisation and leadership. In ` 


fact, few among the educated 
leaders even from predominantly 


:$Uuccess: 


have had first hand experience. of 


Е farming. 


i. phenomenal rise “of Sharad 
Joshi suggests -that =. consciously 


or otherwise — he carefully follow- . 
ed some important dictums regard---: 


ing leadership. The acceptance of a 
period of apprenticeship to observe 
and to learn is one of them. The 
second was the single point solution 
he suggested which therefore car- 
ried an enormous appeal. ‘We want 
no charity and we make no demands 
for assistance, support and sub- 
sidies’, he declared. All that was 
necessary was justice in the form of 


` proper prices for agricultural com- 


modities, prices which would cover 
the cost of production including the 
labour put in by the farmer and his 
family. With the use of an array 
of statistics and homely examples, 
he was able to impress upon the 
peasantry that they were being 
cheated; that there was almost a 
deliberate policy of cheating them; 
and that their own leaders — elected 
by them — had become a party to 
this. His development of an effec- 
tive imagery, of the exploited 
‘Bharat’ consisting of the poor pea- 
santry, and the urban non-agricul- 
tural ‘India’ which deceived and 
exploited the former, was a very 
effective propaganda slogan. 


In the earlier years, his tactics 
were also such as to: ensure quick 
for the cause. which he 
espoused. Agitations about prices 
for onions, sugarcane and tobacco 
were successfully organised and 
handled so that, 
point of view of ensuring some 
benefit to the farmers and for creat- 
ing an appropriate image for his 
leadership, they were successful. 


His emphasis on keeping the 
movement non-political, and his 
scrupulously avoiding involvement 
in any political party or group even 
in a period of intense political 
rivalry, made his position even more 
appealing to the common peasant. 
So much so that opposition political 
parties, headed by Sharad Pawar, 
former Chief Minister and veteran 
Maharashtra leader, thought it 
necessary to organise a Dindi-March 
in support of the cause of agricul- 
tural prices. They thought that, by 


peasant castes ; like the ` Maratha’ 


independent stance. 


both from the. 


` doing so, they would ensure that 
“the movement Sharad Joshi had 
. organised would not remain non-' 

: political and would provide political 
. Support to the opposition. By not. 


speaking against them but by о Я 


ing very ostentatiously aloof, Sharad", - 
Joshi was able.tó maintain | his” 


In the recent agitation about, mi 










Prices, his organisational inadéqua-* Қ 


cies were exposed and his. tactics: 
were found to be à failure; But 
whatever happens to Sharad Joshi 
individually, there is no doubt that 
his movement has made obvious the 
importance of a leadership which 
would specifically sponsor the, class 
interests of the largest single section 
of the rural population in the ‘coun- 
try. The failure of, the- national 
parties like the Congress, “fully. and 
carefully to represent: the interests 
of this class, the dominance in that 


‘party of the urban. oriented and 


centralising tendencies ánd capitalist . 
interests, makes it inevitable “that 
new peasant oriented organisations , 
willenierge in various regions and". 
these will, 
Shàrad Joshi ‚шау say or intend, in- 


whatever Jéaders like . ; 


creasingly get involved i in the politi- О” 


cal process. 


Т poliiicisation of tis е commoti | 
peasant is thus rapidly increasing.’ 
It is also interesting to note," that..- 
the Sarva Seva Sangh consisting of * 
a number of "Mahatma Gandli's: 
followers has thought it propér to. 
support Sharad Joshi's moyvejiept. ` 
This is an. indication. of how a 


number of constrüctive Workers of 


the old type —.who still believe: in. 
old-fashioned norins of public Ше- 


and who also follow the Mahatma қылу EN 


special feeling.of sympathy fór.-1he 


villagers, have came to the: concur: 


sion that this peasant revolt арып: 
government policies should be^ "süp-: 
ported. | 


At the same time, the comniini: БЕ 


cation gap between the rulers. (or 


rather the Ruler and her coterie), 


and policy advisors on the one side; 


and the common people in different; 
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parts of the country on the other,’ 2.5% 


has been widening, and enough 
evidence is available àbout the utter 
unreality in which New Delhi in- 
creasingly functions. Manipulative 


politics, based on the exploitation 
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. educated апа 
phants combined .with.à host. of. 
. semi-criminal and goonda elements, 
.'can no.longer provide for even a` 
semblance. of stable government. ' 


of one individual's charisma, and: 


the use of a whole machine -of ill- 
self-seeking, зусо” 


., The. wide " gap .between profession 


“and. practice’ 48 coming to be obvious > 


even to the- common peasant. 


‘Moreover, there are an increasing 
„number “of educated and young 
members of peasant families, not all 
of whom бап be accommodated in 
the ruling elite, who are providing 


the potential ‘leadership for revolt. 2 


These* are the people to whom 
Sharad Joshi's. ideas and criticism. 
appeal; "and they are bound to have 
an increasing - ‘influence in. the rural 


' .ateas.:Similar phenomena аге” dis- 


cernible in other parts of the coun- 
try, especially . Punjab, Gujarat, 
Tamil Nadu and.Andhra; and these 


МШ: merge with other : sources of 


dissatisfaction so as tO create an 
increasing'revolt against New Delhi 
as well-as the Congress rule, and all 
`. that тев stand for.’ 


А somewhat parallel development 
is taking place i in the urbàn areas, 
especially among industrial Jabour. 


' Thisis the better educated, “more 


conscious -and better organised 
The 


trade unions belonging to different 


' political parties have -been - com- 


-peting for their allegiance and sup- 
port; and, in many ^cases, law and 
administration have been so used as 
to force on them: the leadership of 
the INTUC, not only dominated by 
the Congress party, but usually also- 
..led by pro-capitalist . and, many 
“times, corrupt elements. ` 


Workers have Red the talk of 


oe planning and workers’ 


7 participation in managément for a 
'. long time. At the same time, they 
“have seen the reality of how, even 
' in. government-owned . enterprises, 
politics and bureaucracy rule, there 


. is little'scope for vertical mobility, 

у and how callous and unimaginative 

atthe higher management and direc- 
^ "tion usually is. The workers also see 
how the whole structure of personnel . 


is one where the barriers between 
‘officers’ and others remain high; 
and how even a potentially capable 


| „Worker with- less formal education 





А and perhaps inadequate knowledge 
of English finds his progress efféc- 
tively blocked. . І 
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“The workers also find that, while 
there is increasing affluence in the 


standards of living of those at the. 
_top of the business and even the 
“political pyramid, inflation is per- 


mitted to eet into their own living 
standards. Control of monopolies is 
ineffective; bu: if the workers emp- 
loyed in monopoly enterprises 
demand and obtain a share, these 


‘are dubbed as ‘high wage islands’. 


Government. insists that there will ' 


be no full scale compensation for a 
rise in the cost of living index; and 
this in spite of thetindex showing a 


four fold increase between 1960 апа. 


1980. 


The manner in Which government 
broke the railway strike in 1974. and 
took a tough anti-labour attitude 
during the Emergency; the support 
that many elements in the Janata 
Government gave to the Bhootha- 
lingam Repor: regarding a national 
wage policy without; doing anything 
effective regarding the real incomes 
of the richer groups; and the readi- 
ness shown by government to use 
all its might against workers in 
labour disputes such às in the large- 
ly abortive strike of -public sector 
employees in Bangalore; all these 
have created increasing disillusion- 
ment among workers about the use 
of peaceful union activities and the 
securing of justice through respon- 
sible, ideologically oriented, old 
fashioned, trade union leaders. 


| Т. working of the industrial dis- 


putes machinery has been found 
wanting. Industrial relations’ legis- 
lation is loeded in favour of trade 
union organisations supported by 
the ruling party, and the procedure 
for disposing of disputes is so com- 
plex and time consuming that wor- 
kers are tied of it. Years pass 
before any matter can be decided. 
No wonder then that there has been 
preference shown by workers for 
unorthodox leadership which shows 
fighting qualities. There is no doubt 
that this was the reason for the 
earlier success of George Férnandes 


. in the trade union world of Bombay. 


But then & was discovered that 
*George the giant-killer' was using 
the trade union organisations asa 


“ 


way of building up his political posi- 
tion. On entering Parliament, he 
was found to be less interested in | 
devoting time and energy to the 

cause of his trade unions. When he 
was a Minister, though he proved 
his capability, he was hardly able to 
do anything 10 bring about a basic 
change either in the industrial struc- 
ture’ or in labour legislation. No 


‘wonder that workers have, shown 


increasing dissatisfaction with such 
leadership. ... : 


M ER rise of Dr. рапа Samant іп. 


the trade union field thus provides 
another significant example of the 
new atmosphere and the leadership У 


. which is coming up as а result. A 


medical practitioner - by. profession, 
Samant started as-a social worker 
and got ‘involved in conflicts with 
local vested. interests when he was 
trying to assist hutment dwellers 
and quarry workers in some Bombay 
localities. This gradually brought 
him whole-time into trade union 
activities. Starting with small indus- 
trial units, many of them operating 
in engineering and such other com- 
paratively sophisticated areas of 
industry, his tactics were found to 
be successful and workers gradually 
began to flock to: him. 


Following the adage — nothing 
succeeds like success — an increas- 
ing confidence in his tactics deve- ` 
loped among the workers.in the 
Thane-Belapur district, and his hold 
gradually spread to mediuni and 
large units. The employers increas- 
ingly became conscious of this new 
element in the trade union world; 
while some of them found it prudent 
quickly to give way, others began 
to warn their business colleagues 
and friends in government about the 
danger that Samant posed to indus- 
trial peace, to the other trade unions 
including the INTUC, апа to indus- 
try in general. The biggest challenge 
which Samant has faced is of course 
in the Bombay textile strike which 
has goue on for over nine months 
and which has apparently been’ made 
a point of prestige both by business 
and by government to break this 
new type of leadership in the trade 


union world. 


, 


The special characteristics of 
Datta -Samant are worthy of-note. 


While һе started as a Congressman; 


™ 


Á 


it does not appear as if the party 
has had much influence on him and 
his trade union work. He appears. to 
have had little to do with the leader: 
ship of the INTUC. The dislike in 
which he is held by the ruling party 
was indicated by the fact that he 
was almost the only Congress labour 
leader who was put under arrest in 
the Emergency. Не” has 
bothered little about Jegalities, and 
has agreed to lead workérs even in 
units where there already exist other 
established trade unions. which enjoy 
recognition both from the manage- 
ment and under the law. His ар- 
proach'appears to be that, in any 
case, there is no bar to workers 
taking. to industrial actions Against 
the advice of the existing union. 
Time and again, workers havé done 
it and even then the union. (usually 
one belonging to the INTUC) wBich 
has little effect on workers’ action 
continues to be treated as ‘repre- 
sentative’. in law. This is so in the 
Bombay textile industry. 


> Ж 's tactics аге more of соп- 
frontation than of collective bar- 
gaining. It has been alleged that 


. he makes little study of the detailed 


problems of the unit or the industry 
where he takes up the. workers' 
leadership and initiates action. But, 
then, with manipulation of accounts 
having been developed by Indian 
management over many decades as 
a supreme art, can опе criticise 
Samant for being sceptical and con- 
temptuous of the published accounts? 


Moreover, it is public knowledge 
that industrial units are made to pay 
large sums of money to “politicians 
at different levels, and these amounts 
have rapidly escalated in the last 
decade. How do these funds arise if 
the accounts are properly main- 
tained is the obvious question that 
anyone asks. Those who work in the 
administrative and accounting sec-. 
tions of industrial units are also well 
aware of the manner in which the 
finances of the units are misused; 
and accounts are fudged. At least 
some among them are sympathetic 
to Samant and supply him with 
relevant facts giving him some basis 
for the demands he puts forward. 


The workers also apparently like | 


his attitude of not getting involved 
in details but insisting on a large and 


usually ' 


. adverse consequence. 


visible cash gain for "m fspetially 27 
.in the engineering, 
such other industries, the propor- 
- Поп of educated workers has increa- 


chemical and 


sed; and they do not understand- . 
һу, when managers can; live in 
]uxury and affluence, they are denied 


substantial increases in. wages in ће . 


name.of equity. , Moreover, in some 
of these iudustries, the share of 


_ wages constitutes only a small pro- 
portion (10 to 15%) of the total 


production costs. Therefore, the 
units can well afford to accept even 
a substantial increas> without much 
That is the 
reason why-many units have agreed 


.to substantive wage increases. 


Unlike most traditional and ideo- 
logically oriented trade unionists, 
Samant also does not appear to mind 
agreeing to a condition that, in 
return for an increase in wages, the 


‚ Workers should agree to higher pro- 


ductivity. One may doubt whether 
he has any means to ensure this; but 
perhaps his agreeing not to oppose 
measures to increase produciion is 
quite enough so far as the manage- 
ment is concerned. Тһе main point 
is that, with constant inflation, the 
workers want substantial wage in- 


creases; and this is almost the single- 


point aim of Samant's battles. 


S pman is accused of using strong 
arm tactics against rival unions айа 
strike breakers. Can one say that any 
of ihe political parties, employers 
or even most urions have not used 
musclemen? Are not the police 
almost invariably used by employers 
and government generally against 


workers, and especially against trade . 


unions belonging io the opposition? 


Samant — like other militantleaders . 


before him — is blamed because 
apparently he pursues his goal in a 
single minded manner. But that is 
why workers appear to like him; 
„and this is also why government, 
“bureaucrats, political parties and 
even middle class intellectuals appear 
to dislike him; because he provides 
a kind of ultra-militant leadership 
for industrial workers which goes 
against the interests of all these 
classes. 


One cannot say whether in taking - 


up the leadership of the textile 
workers in Bombay and keeping 
them on strike for an unprecedent- 


diy long poi, Datta Samant hae 
.ovérreached himself. His doggedness 
jn-Reeping workers оп prolonged 
strikes has occasionally led 10 wor- 
kers getting back to work under 
defeat, giving up his leadership,. or." 
" arriving.at an agreement: which, оп” 





.balance, does not'appeár to’ re 


.; been worthwhile. “Тһе goverment’. 
and millowners hope. that "this wil - 
happen in the Bombay. textilé strike. 
They arc afraid that éven à'sembl- | 
ance of success -for Samant: in this ` 
: strike would make him too power- 


‘ful for their liking, апа labour 


militancy would escalate. 


On the other side, there: ‘is no 
doubt that: Samant -has picked up 
issues Which appeal to a very large 
proportion of thé textile workers; 
the impossibility , of. getting. rid of. 
the RMMS. union’ which midst wor- 
kers do: not seem to want; the 
maintenance of almost 40% of" the 
workers émployed in the industry 7 
ona temporary (бай) basis for а 
prolonged period; and the generally 
infeijor position, that the textile 
workers have been reduced to às 
compared to workers іп” newer., 
industries., Most independent obser- ` 


. vers agree ‘that the strike-has con- 


tinued not so much because of the 
fear of violence and intimidation as 
becaüse of the genuine anger of a 
large number of workers at this 
state of affairs. In spite of this, espe- - ` 
cially when the government at the 
highest level appears to-have:decid- 
ed to take a tough attitude, whether : 
the strikers will have to accepta 
defeat is an open question. 


O. cannot: ako overlook the © 
economic. ‘position ‘of the textile 
industry. ‘A’ number. of imillowriers: , 
would Бе’ quite happy to.close down 
the mills and realise the value of the“ 
realestate on which the mills: are- 
located: It is also а labour intéhsive .. 
industry, with a'large proportion." 
of mills with outdated machinery: It, . 
is not therefore impossible. #һағ ” 
Datta Samant may be defeated in- 
this strike and that may well prove. 
to be his Waterloo.. This is what the 
government, the millowners, thë. Т 


business: community generally’ ‘and © 


also many rival trade unionists: and 
others are hoping for. 


Whatever the ана fate of 
Sharad Pau or Datta Samant, 


a 
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is likely to set the pattern for the 


future, In this context, it is neces- 


- ату. not to overlook the fact — not 
.. always clearly realised — that Indira 


: what is undoubtedly true is that- 
they represent а new type of leader-:.- 
ship which.is coming up апа: which 


. Gandhi, herself set the pattern ‘and ` 


7 provided -thé. model for à new type. 
“ОҒ Jeadership. Her ‘methods were 


unórthódox and amoral, and almost 
no. holds. were barred. "There was а 


` -degree. of ruthlessness which had 
. not been common to Indian public 


life earlier. That is the reason why 
the old-fashioned leaders of the 
Syndicate — Nijalingappa, Kama- 
raj, “Atulya Ghosh and. company, 
advised: by Asoka Méhta, another 
old fashioned . socialist — were 


.ДакейліҢегіу: Бу surprise and could 


' the. Presidential 


be easily floored. Whether it was in 
election, or in 


:t.proviHE her majority in the Con- 
224 BESS, party; the old. rules of the 


game Were: no longer considered 
valid.’ 


+ 
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т. аа һауе ЖЕГЕ 
"^ further.’ strength. in the’ 


last ten 
yëárs, ‘апі: the new Congressmen 
brought: together by her second 
son and put in positions of influence 


. and power, have an approach to 


political and: public life which is 


.. more-like that of a mafia than like 





“the ‘traditional political party. Putt- 


ing the’ interests of personal power 


- — or дупаѕііс power —- above 


V which - she, 


everything: else, and permitting par- 
tisanship-"to succeed even at the 
cost of national interests has been 
Indira Garndh?s style of politics. 
Dharma-Yuddha is very nice to 
preach — to others — and after 
.one.has succeeded. The manner іп 
her 'second son and 
their : ‘followers ‘behaved when they 
.were-in the opposition for a short 


. іше); апа the way even the crimi- 


nal'actions of their followers have 


“been connived at, are matters well 


|, known throughout the country. 





‘Even recently, in the elections in 


_ Nagaland, Mrs. Gandhi's party was 
„хс accused by the local regional Мара 
^ party of- introducing corrupt prac- 
tices. and use of financial resources 


on a scale unknown before and 
impossible for a local party to 
compete with. To ensure a majority 
for the Congress (1) so as to enable 


zir T forma кеше there, all 


the independent members who were 
elected in opposition to that party 


: but who subsequently joined it have 


been accommodated as ministers. 
The lessons of such utterly. self- 


‘centred methods of political work- 


ing are not lost on other aspirants 
for power: In a ‘sense, Maneka 
Gandhi may be said to be a natural 
heir to all the self-centred, power- 
oriented and ideology-or-public- 


- interest ignoring political ways of 


Indira Gandhi. 


О, the other hand, it is not as if 
new leaders like Sharad Joshi and 
Datta Samant are not coming up 
on the basis of the support of 
major  political-economic forces. 
There are important class interests 
which aspire for single minded and 
capable leadership, and individuals 
who would ruthlessly pursue these 
interests аге likely to succeed over 
others who falter. This is also the 
reason why, in spite of occasional 
misgivings about her personal dicta- 
torial tendencies and even greater 
misgivings about the band which 
has collected around her, so many 
sections of the ruling elite — indus- 
trialists, bureaucrats, soldiers and 


others — are ready to support 
Indira Gandhi. 
With a comparatively stagnant 


economy, growing demands fora 
share of the cake and greater 
politicisation, the nature of the 
political and economic battles is 
changing. The atmosphere is be- 
coming more ruthless and harsh. 
Oid fashioned fighters who take the 


‘rules of the democratic game serio- 
usly are increasingly found to be 


ineffective. The fate of the gentle- 
manly апа correctly behaving 
socialist leaders like S.M. Joshi, 
N.G. Goray or Bagaram Tulpule, 
whether on the political or the 
trade unicn’ fronts, provides an 
object lesson for those who want to 
succeed. 


Even the communists, mouthing 
radical slogans and Marxist war- 
cries, with many of those at the top 
brought up in the old-fashioned at- 
mosphere of the London School or 
Oxbridge, have been found not to 
be adequete in tbe situation as it is 
developing in India That is why 
the younger revolutionaries increas- 
ingly turn to some form of naxalism 


and spurn the established com- 
munist parties or their trade union 
and other wings. In Maharashtra, 
the communist parties have lost 
support except in a few odd rural 
pockets. Even in Bombay, their 
following is now less than that of 
even the Shiv Sena. 


The socialists never had much 
support outside the cities; and, 
even there, their trade union sup- 
рогі is gradually dwindling. The 
gainers аге professional trade 
unionists like R.J. Mehta, or the 
new ones like Datta Samant. The 
Janata party is much respected but 
hardly counts. The BJP (as . Jan 
Sangh) used to be treated as an 
urban Brahmin-supported group of 
little importance. But it appears 
to be gaining steadily, though how 
much is one of the unknowns at 
present. 


I; is interesting to compare the 
developments of new independent 
leaders like Sharad Joshi and Datta 
Samant with others in Maharashtra 


and elsewhere. Indira Gandhi has. 


always preferred to give impor- 
tance and support only to persons 
who have little or no grassroot sup- 
port of their own, and who there- 
fore are likely to be much more 
ready to accept her tutelage. The 
relationship — existing and poten- 
tial — between the upcoming poli- 
tical leaders, and Sanjay Gandhi 
earlier and Rajiv Gandhi now, also 
apparently counts a great deal. It 
is probably necessary to make sure 
that the person to be supported by 
her is unlikely to become a compe- 
titor or even a regional rebel against 
either Indira Gandhi or her heir- 
apparent. That is probably the 
reason why she supported persons 
like R.K. Khadilkar, H.R. Gokhale, 
V.N. Gadgil and, more recently, 
Vasant Sathe, Shivaraj Patil, А.К. 
Antulay S.B. Chavan and B.S. 
Bhosale. 


The first six came from minority 
communities and castes, had little 
grassroots support and were un- 
likely to act except as politically 
appointed temporary civil servants. 
While the last two belong to the 
dcminant Maratha caste, neither of 
them is known to have any signifi- 
cant political following. None of 
these persons, at least by the time 


„э 
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‘they began to 


receive Indira 
Gandhi’s patronage and support, 


. Were known to represent any par- 


ticular cause or ideology. But this 
also ensured that they were leaders 
merely by Indira Gandhi's courtesy 
and would become largely irrelevant 
without her support. 


Т, case of A.R. Antulay graphi- 
cally illustrates the very weak 
position of such leaders. Like his 
leader, A.R. Antulay also appears to 
be a person without any specific 
ideological commitment, or com- 
punctions about the manner in 
which political and administrative 
affairs are to be conducted. Obtain- 
ing and effectively holding power is 
the aim for which all other consi- 
derations are to be subordinated. 
Nobody would ever have thought 
of Antulay as Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, and he would have 
received hardly any support, if 
Sanjay Gandhi had not decided that 
he would be the best choice asa 
loyal instrument of the ruling 
coterie in New Delhi. 


But, what happened was that, 
having been installed on the Bom- 
bay gaddi, Antulay showed his dyna- 


.mism and capability by using the 


power attached to the Chief Minis- 
tership of the richest State in the 
country for building a secure base 
for himself. That in his hurry he 
ignored many administrative tradi- 
tions, bypassed established conven- 


tions and used governmental powers . 


arbitrarily for achieving his aims 
was nothing very exceptional. 
Indira Gandhi herself had been 
doing this for quite some time; and 
had also connived at such behavi- 
our in her followers. Where per- 
haps Antulay transgressed the limit 


- was.in being so successful in build- 


ing up a political power base for 
himself in so short a time that there 
was genuine fear that, at some 
stage, he might be in a position to 
challenge New Delhi. 


Moreover, in the meanwhile, 
Sanjay Gandhi died and Rajiv 
Gandhi was now the heir-apparent. 
While Antulay like all other Indira 
Congress followers had speedily 
declared his allegiance to the newly 
rising son, there was no special 
understanding between him and 


Rajiv Gandhi as there had been bet- 


ween him and Sanjay Gandhi: “the 
opposition was able to ‘mount an . 


attack on Antulay's fund collections -' ^ 


and, due to some "carelessness.on 


Antulay' s part and the independent . 


tradition of the’ Bombay High 
Court, the legal verdict. went against 
Antulay. Even this would not have 
mattered; after all, many . Congress 
ministers in the past have survived 
and been again put in important 


positions in spite of legal verdicts . 


against them. But, because it was 
found that he had been able to 
build up support for himself which 


could possibly withstand a contrary: 


indication by Indira Gandhi, the 
verdict was permitted to be used to 
dethrone.him. The fact that his fol- 
lowing has been rapidly dwindling in 
spite of his successor being a poli- 
tical nonentity indicates how brittle 


. the base of such leaders is. 


T. understand the phenomenon 
of emerging leaders, it may be use- 
ful also to take note of the position 
of Sharad Pawar. He isa person 
whose rise to a leader-position 
could have been predicted on the 
basis of his qualifications which 
would almost satisfy specifications 
for leadership in Maharashtra. He 
is a Maratha by caste, and has a 
good power base in parts of the 
sugar belt. He is not only educated 
and intellectually active but also, 
like Y.B. Chavan earlier, has culti- 
vated intellectuals and professionals 
of various types and thus earned 
their goodwill. He worked his way 
up in the Congress party, stayed 
with Y.B. Chavan as his follower 
and was treated by the latter -al- 
most as his heir-apparent. Like 
most recent Congressmen, he does 
not appear to be committed to any 
particular ideology, though he has a 
vaguely leftist stance. 


His mastery at political tactics 
was shown by the way in which, 


.siezing an opportune moment and 


sensing the change taking place in 
the country as a whole — and pro- 
bably with indirect support from 
Y. B. Chavan — he overthrew the 
Congress Ministry in Maharashtra 
under Vasantdata Patil and orga- 


nised a broad-based coalition gov-_ 


ernment іп ішпе with the Janata coa- 
lition at Delhi. He showed himself 
to be a capable administrator, ear- 
lier as a Minister and more specifi- 


xd 


«aly à when lie wag ‘Chief Minister. 5 


-But Мв “positions became difficult 
with ' the fall of the Janata .Govern- 
ment, . especially -with Indira 


-Gandhi’s - return to power at. the, 

: beginning of 1980. In spite of the, . 
sides, it . 
appears that һе has not.been able to; . 
-come:to an equation with. Indira оаа 


efforts’ made on -both 


Gandhi and her son. ^ 





.What is far more. " вайс i is 


that, even when Y.B. Chavan and 


many of his followers -as ‘well as ^ 


close friends of Sharad Pawar deci- `- 


ded to make their peace with Indira 
Gandhi and return to- her party, 


"whatever the humiliation involved in 


the.process, Sharad Pawar decided 
to maintain his independence: ‘That 
he has now become the ‘Président: bf 


the rump of.the old Congress" “party- 
The: really .. 


has little: significance. 


important point is that he provides TN 


a potential.centre around which a... 
regional révolt against New. Delhi, ^ 


and even a Maratha revolt, against 
Indira Gandhi, may gather support, 
There is already a great.deal of dis- 
satisfaction in’ Maharashtra in 


general and among ‘the ‘Maratha . 
peasantry as well as political leader- ` 


ship in particular against.the, high 


handed manner in which. New Delhi `` 


operates, and its failure. to guard 


their economic as well as power ..'- 5 
interests. Sharad Pawar‘.may well - 








provide the focal point of. this еі 


revolt when the situation is. ipe 


е үлен ways in which a.number 
of regional leaders are growing-in- 
dependently ‘of Indira Gandhi 
should also be noted. The gradual 
ouster of the Congress party from 


Tamil Nadu since 1967, and how | 
practically all- national parties. have .* 
lost their position, in that, State;to >. 
"AIADMK: and `. 


the twin parties, 


DMK, is 


wel known. Н” now 


appears obvious that, at least in-the · 
foreseeable future, Tamil Nadu will m 
be controlled only by a regional 


leadership, опе of whose strong. 


stances will be an anti-Centre and 
especially an anti-Hindi approach. 


The popularity of M.G. Rama-; 


chandfan as an actor, based. шрот 527 


his: benevolent-hero: roles öm the 
cinema screen, is providing à new 
dimension to the emerging. pattern 
of leadership іп the country. M.G.R. 


also has no ideology bnless an antic, 








‘ school children’s meal scheme is ап :.. 
excellent illustration.of. this) and, аё 
“the :same "time, doing. nothing to- 


oe 


"o 


Hindi stance can be treated as опе. 
His approach seems one- of; акш. 


some populist welfare measures.(the 


*;upsét the' genuine interests: of the 


= _ Establishment.: His government has 
` proved IE бе. pro: capitalist; pro- 


-Jandlord.and. big péasant, and intent . 
on maintaining power even at the. 


cost of ruthless "suppression of 
. labour and peasant movements, 
3 iptimidatory action against an in- 
-dependent press, and high handed 
use, óf police forces. Apparently, his 
celluloid image is-strong enough to 


. overcome the reality, of the func- 
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‘tioning: of his administration. His 


charisma in. Tamil Nadu appears to. 


be čas- effective as that of Indira 
Gandhi in.the country as a. whole. 


O.. "finds that ‘this possibility is 


now . going to be tried elsewhere 


too. ‘There is already an attempt in:. ` 
Andhra ‘to build up a regional party · 


- using ‘yet another cinema actor, 


whose image has been built .up, іп: 


numerous films as the Lord. Krishna, 
по less. He is attempting to. orga- 
nise a party vehemently regional in 
.approach, and banking on ai anti- 
New Delhi stance for, gathering sup- 


port. That this possibility has сгеа(-. 


ed much apprehension in the Indira 
Congiess. is enough. indication of 
how superficial the support base of 
that group really is. Similar attempts 
may also be thade,elsewhere as in 
Karnataka. Тһе Congréss. itself at- 
tempting to use the popularity of. 


cinema actors for gathering new’ 


political support cannot be ruled 


out. The charisma of Indira Gandhi , 


may be- wearing thin; it may -have 


to be: supplemented by the charisma : 


"of -screen’ :heros.. like ` - Amitabh 
Baclichan. This is in addition to the 
flagrant use.of television to project 


“Ње images of both Indira Gandhi 


and Rajiv Gandhi. 


That: mass democrácy even in 
` countries with educated populations 
can-be swayed by irrational consi- 


Y derations is increasingly shown .by 


"the importance that image building, 


" especially through.the use of TV, 


2. has соте to acquire in Europe and 
the USA...That: the cinema screen 
images begin’ to have a similar effect 
in India is thus not. surprising. The 
success of ie new leaders also 


t 


: Uttar Pradesh, 


: tical 
. would clearly take note of the com- 


rom thar: morality in ‘terms of 


democratic horis ‘or public funds 


does not appear їо- таке. much diffe- , 


rence to the public — except when 


‘it affects large numbers ог at least 
- creates such "apprehension as arbi- 
‘trary and forced sterilisations did 
Ап the шее 


Тһе ориу Cr some of the 
dacoits in Madhya Pradesh and 
the people even 
eulogising them as Baghis, suggests 
how oppressed as well as ignorant 
many still are, and how they are 
looking for some effective leadership 
to get them сш of their misery and 
deprivation. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that ruthless leaders who can 


.create for themselves an image of 


fighting for the interests of parti- 
cular secticns or regions will receive 


- increasing acceptance and support ' 


in many parts of the country. 


V eter in this new world of 


_tough and ruthless politics, the insti- 
„0001005 of democracy which have 


been newly planted in India, and 
which have never really developed 
strong апа deep roots, will survive 
is a moot question. As various inte- 
rests begin to wage fierce battles for 
their rights — all these different 


- classes, castes, languages, regions or 


religious groups — New Delhi will 
find it difficult to face such on- 
slaughts. Practically no all-India 
party has realised and formulated 
an approach to the working of poli- 
instifutions іп India which 


plexity’ of this polity. With many 
language, units, a number of them, 
having populations larger than most 
independent European nations, and 
with no language: group having a 
clear traditional superiority over 
others, the Indian union has genui- 
nely to operate as a full scale fede- 
ration. Igrpring this, we not only 
adopted a highly centralised Consti- 
tution, but even attempted to bypass 
whatever provisions for State auto- 


nomy were made, and attempted to - 
control everything important from - 


the Centre. To some extent, this 
was supported by many non-politi- 
cal leaders of public opinion on the 
assumption that this would help 
more rapic economic progress апа 


social transformation. The assümp-. 


tion was questionable and, in any 


' understood 


'and even violent methods, 


case, it has not- proved true in 
practice: 


At the same time, such undue 


local initiative and enterprise, ignor- 
ed local interests and-helped a small 


minority of the population to obtain . 


undue benefits from the economic 
development which has taken place. 
Moreover, in spite of the existence 
of a parliamentary democracy, the 
levers of political power have been 
so manipulated that various regional 
groups have found their genuine 
leadership.side-tracked in favour of 
persons who can only be called 
agents of the central power. This 


was bound to be resented in a situa- < 


tion like India's, and the increasing 
disafiection іп the North-East, 
Assam and now the Punjab is the 
inevitable result. 


Similarly, the ruthless use by the 
leaders of.business and industry, 
and ihe English educated high caste 
elite, of the advantages which they 
enjoved for the ensured perpetuation 
of tha existing unequal distribution 
of income and wealth has created 
increasing dissatisfaction. In spite of 
a plethora oflegislation and admi- 
nistrative instruments, traditions of 
granting timely concessions and 
accommodating the interests of dis- 
affected groups have not been deve- 
loped. Solutions based on no princi- 


ple but expediency, and the almost. 
: colonial contempt 


shown by the 
rulers at New Delhi for regional and 
other group- interests in thinking 
that corrupting upcoming leaders 


.can buy peace, have created: much 


disillusionment. 


ds has hardly been any in- 
stance of the grievances óf any major 


group, regional or economic, being 
1 апа .accommodated 
without large .scale disturbances, 
many times erupting into violence. 
It is therefore increasingly felt by 
dissatisfied and disaffected groups, 
and these abound in different parts 
of the country and among different 


strata of the population — that un- . 


less they take to extra-Constitutional 
their 
grievances and.demands will receive 
no attention. The manner in which 
the peaceful agitation in Assam, 
with almost unanimous support 
from the Assamese, was ignored for 


centralisation has adversely affected ` ` 


Yi 


long ВЕЕ a.good example of 
this. 


The inevitable result is that the 
new leaders are going to be not only 
impatient but also ready to take to 
nonparliamentary, agitational and 
even violent ways of pursuing their 
demands. In such a situation, it is 
going to be difficult to ensure that 
this will not lead to a destruction of 
the Indian polity, the stagnation of 
the economy and a long period of 
anarchy and chaos. 


hether there would still remain 
enoush understanding among the 


newly emerging leaders to prevent, 


a rapid destruction ofthe existing 
institutions, it is difficult to say. 
The only national leader who also is 
presently — though increasingly 
tenuously — in charge of the power 
structure has given no signs that she 
realises the magnitude and nature 
of the upcoming crisis, or that she 
Is ready to change her ways and help 
develop a national consensus so that 
the emerging conflicts: do not lead 
to mutual destruction and chaos. 


The kind of leaders emerging to- 
day show a single minded devotion 
to the pursuit of the interests of 
their groups at the cost of damag- 
ing the society as a whole. After 
all, that is the basis of their success. 
Moreover, the manner in which 


practically all political leaders ope- . 


rate and live on the basis of illegaily 
collected funds has created among 
the common people a disillusion- 
ment about most brands of politics. 
Almost all ‘leaders’ have got accus- 
tomed to spending both for personal 
and political purposes amounts far 
larger than they can legitimately 
account for. Corruption is there- 
fore coming to be accepted as a 
normal part of life in the country. 
The enormous misuse of govern- 
ment machinery by political leaders 
in the ruling establishment is be- 
coming more notorious even than 
the misuse of corporate assets by 
business executives. That  Rajiv 
Gandhi without any official position 
can use ТАЕ planes for his political 
work obviously provides an excel- 
lent example of the illegitimate use 
of government machinery and public 
property. 

It is not clear whether the com- 
mon people really resent this and 


41% Nu CUM 


Un tte 


will support a ЕТЕМ nop-ċorrůpt. б 


alternative, дг cynically accept such 


behaviour ~a. normal, .and. follow ` 
the leaders". example to. the extent. . 
they can.. It is true. that -they have: -- | 
not been given many -alternatives; .. 


but in the few cases. in which leaders. 


well known to be | non:corrupt have: 


put themselves forward as alter- 


natives in elections, only a rare 


Madhu Dandavate has succeeded. 
Otherwise, at least in terms of 
voting behaviour, the common peo- 
ple have not indicated in the past 
any significant preference for non- 
corrupt political leaders. "The com- 
parative success of CPI(M) in West 
Bengal and Tripura, and of the BJP 
in a few pockets in the North, appear 
to be related to factors other than 


ТЫ 
us 


their comparatively clean image. It. ` 


is therefore difficult to say whether .: 


an alternative leadership which -in-. 
sists on personal as well as political 
integrity would necessarily be’ pre- 
ferred. Moreover, in the- system. of 


expensive electioneering as it has. 


developed, such a. group may find 


it difficult to obtain electoral suc- ` 


cess. If this trend continues, there. E 


does not seem to be any alternative jg em 


to India's slow but sure movement 
towards increasing corruption in 
politics and administration at all 
levels, resulting in economic stagna- 
tion and political destabilisation. 


O,, if the older generation of 
leaders and the more influential 
groups show some degree of self- 


. discipline, agree to the observance 


of a code of conduct, and adhere to’ 5 


the rules necessary for the function- 
ing of a federal democratic polity; 
only if adequate initiative is left to 
the diverse regions in this vast 
country so as to ensure their self- 
governing growth; and only if the 
business, bureaucratic and educated 
urban elites understand that unless 
they give up the unduly large share 
of the cake which they are trying to 
grab, they cannot provide leadership 
for a peaceful transformation of the 
Indian economy, may it be possible 
for India to continue on the path of 
steady and peaceful progress. 
Otherwise, the new leaders are likely 
to lead the country to conflicts for 
which solutions cannot be found in 
a united, democratic and stable 
India. 
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Uo oc VÍASHOK MITRA 


IT is now, thirty five years since 
Independence, and twenty two years 
since pur writzen Constitution came 
into effect. This distance of time 
notwithstanding, an extraordinary 
situation now confronts us, and we 
have been reduced to the cliche of 
quoting, ad nauseum, from William 
Butler Yeats. The Centre, quite 
transparently, cannot hold. Divisi- 
veness rents the air. Almost every 
day, there is news of fresh trouble 
and misunderstanding. The small 
States in the north-east are a smoul- 
dering cauldron, centrifugal forces 
are at work in Assam, Punjab is 
almost a gory battlefield. In several 
other States too, elements, intent on 
asserting their separate prerogatives, 


keep straining at the leash. This' 


raucous state of affairs currently ' 


defines our life and living. Even 
otherwise, there is a sombre sense 
of realisation that, despite the appa- 
rent progress in isolated directions, 
we remain one of the poorest nations 
on earth, and our rate of annual 
economic growth is also among the 
lowest. 


An altogether new set of coordi- 
nates has been ushered in by the 
spreading influence of the so-called 
regional parties. What was initially 
considered to be a specific Tamil 
Nadu phenomenon has caught on 
elsewhere. There is resentment of 
being imposed upon by outsiders, 
which, after a while, gives way to a 
growing tide of unabashed sectarian- 
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ism. Each one is for himself or her- 
Self, each State is going to pursue 
its own particular interests. Just 


listen to the chief ministers on an` 
issue such as the sharing of river.. 


waters between the different States; 


it is as if a group of foreign powers . 
are exchanging polemics. The Centre .: 
has powers, enormous powers, but, . 


in the given circumstances, such 
powers are of little avail; New Delhi, 
even after three years of sustained 
effort, has been unable to hold the 
elections in Assam. 


N othing could be more bizarre. 
The Centre holds all the cards. 
Given Article 356 of the Constitu- 
tion, it can get rid of any State 
government that proves inconve- 
nient; all that is called for is the 
satisfaction of the President that 
such a step is necessary. Shrimati 
Gandhi having arranged during the 
Emergency to amend Article 74 of 
the Constitution in an appropriate 
manner, the satisfaction of the Presi- 
dent is now only a polite piece of 
fiction, and is coterminous with the 
satisfaction of the Central Council 
of Ministers. Even in matters legis- 


lative, the supposed division of res- 


ponsibilities worked out in Article 
246 and the Seventh Schedule, with 
the three-fold innovation of the 


Union List, the State List and the 


Concurrent List, has not at all 
affected the Centre's pervasive role. 
In the stretch covered by the Con- 
current List, itis the Centre's wishes 
which, even in the formal sense, are 
supposed to prevail ultimately. The 
insertion of Article 31A, ЗІВ and 
3IC in the Constitution has further 
ensured that, where property rights 
are involved, the Centre retains the 
legal power to veto the States. 


Several Constitutional Amend- 
ments, pushed through over the 
years, have nibbled at many other 
prerogatives of the States enunciat- 
ed in the original version of the 
Constitution, such as their power to 
levy sales tax in terms of Entry 54 
of the State List of the Seventh 
Schedule. Тһе Centre’s financial 
powers, already extensive, have thus 
been further enlarged. Three-quar- 
ters of the aggregate tax revenues 
collected in the country now go to 
the Centre. Nearly 85 per cent of 
the receipts from public borrowings 
are retained by the Centre. 





The? Centre. бай: са. po 


through .the modality’ of. deficit” 
financing, a privilege. denied to tlie: 
States. Evén the ‘Finance’ Commis: - 


sion, set up:evety five years and 
assigned: Әу the Constitution the task 


of ensuring ‘that a part of the pro- : 





In lids: we Ше embarked отап. 
even "more ambitious experiment. 
The national consciousness which ig. 


India subsumés-a sub-set of several 


- individual ‘consciousnésses. А , citi- 
‘zen of ‘India.‘is atithe same tire a-. - 
. Tamil, or a iPunjabi, or^ à ‘Gujarati, m 


‘ceeds from incomé .tax and basic ` 


excise duties goes to: the States, is | 


being packed with the Centre's men: 
the President is supposed to consti- 
tute the Commission, but, once 
more, Article 74 intervenes; he has 
to act on the айуісе of the Council 


of Ministers. Finally, the nation’s: 


advancing more than Rs. 


crores as loans — is also completely °-. 


at the disposal of the Government =: ness of the-subsidiary personae; who: КЕ е 


at the Centre. 


А, these powers, legislative, 
administrative and financial, are 
now running the risk of proving 
counter-productive. Such enormous 
concentration of clout, instead of 
improving the quality of perfor- 
mance in different spheres, is leading 


to diseconomies апа non:perfor- . 


mance. This is an area where failure 
is self-promoting. A .lowering of 
efficiency means a lesser order of 
output from out of a given bundle 
of resources. Such a fall in producti- 
vity reduces the availability of re- 


sources for future growth, and this’ 


is true for every successive round. 


Why do the diseconomies emerge? 
To ferret out the answer, we have 


:essence, a symphonic: arrangement: ' 


or a Malayalee, or.a. Bengali, ог ад >. - 
Огіуа, or'a Мара; ‘tis, in its меѓу. 


the subsidiary. -personalities- have ` 
each а dignity of théir own; the . 
symphony cannot grow. by subtract-, 


.-ing the individual: resonances. 


. banking system — responsible for | 
30,000. 


The cómmoriality of one  fhtegra- 


:ted polity is a fact; nonetheless: fric; ' 


to go to the roots of our polity. All - 


the while, we talk ofthe national 
tradition and of the national heri- 
tage. Certainly, there is that com- 


monalty of feeling and emotions. 


which integrates into the national 
consciousness. Upto a point, there 
is also the affection for; and  allegi- 
ance to, a common corpus of clas- 
sics, of mythology and music, of lite- 
rature and architecture, and so on. It 
would however be straining 'credibi- 
lity to claim that, qualitatively, this 
commonality of the Indian tradition 
and of-our national consciousness 
is of a deeper genre than what is 
supposedly represented by, say, the 


' European tradition. The European 


tradition is a collage; the composi- 
tion is enriched by contributions 
from citizens who belong to diffe- 
rent nation-States, but who have, 
through the centuries, retained their 
separate polities. 


e 
e 


2» 


әу, 


‘in the nature of; аро рл 


Social апа economic development;.. R 
‘the linguistic; cultural and. religigus;: 


bute need be paid to the; dístinctive-^ ^ 





provide thé scaffolding of the polity. 
It is an enormous]y-; more difficult 
challenge than the Europeans’ have , 
ever faced; for them, the individua 
nation-States have remained: 3" 
sovereign entities; allthat-has hap? .=* 
pened from time to time is a modu- 
lation ofthe contours. It is neither 
sedition nor sacrilege:. to. point:out 
that our, model, which” ‘excludes , the . 
concept ‘of such sub- sets о sovereign 
entities, has a unique delicacy. Few 
historical parallels ` here exist to go 

by. Thé imperial models, . including . 
the one the British. experimented  . -, 
with in the nineteenth century, were ; ^7 7 






These forced. “experiments have ^s 





invariably come-apart. . Besides, the > ‘2° 


spatial and.emótionalspread which ` 
the Republic: ‘of. India · represents 

puts. into ^ shade" all. approximately 

close parallels. from the past. We are 
grappling with not just the fact of s 
enormous disparities in the levels of 
awareness as^wellas in the levels of. . ud 





divides are of an acute. order,.: as-are 


the heterogeneities in ethnic: ‘stocks - 


and societalattitudes and behaviour, 
And there is the other, rather obvi: i 
ous but not-to- -be-slighted,, factor’ 
sheer physical distance: betwee} : 
peripheral units and the political.’ 
centre. wd 








I, this milieu, it is easy to e LS 
easy to create misunderstanding, ШУЛ. 
easy to be unjust to x, y ‘or z even 
when the intention. is ‘altogether 
otherwise. The very first -Article „of 
our constrain. proclaims th 
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are a Union of States. Few take this 
declaration seriously any more, but 


it is perhaps the most crucial ascrip- , 


tion with which the ‘Constitution ' 
- has adornéd the Republic of India.. 


Ehe Union of India is a coming to- 
-gether of. States. Once the imperial 
`- "sanction was withdrawn, this coming 


'.together һай %- be of a voluntary . 


nature: the Union was a concordat 


‘to which each constituent — that. is 


“to say, басы: plate -- signified its 
consent. , 


“The А СТ of this concordat 


may appear as altogether corny to. 


7:'Some observers, but it provides the 





at "meetings, of. the National Рене. 
‚ lopment Council. . 


The ‘fabric: of that 


the duly elected Communist govern- 


"ment in Kerala in 1959,-and subse- 


quently by the coup Indira Gandhi 
effected within ihe. Congress party 


-in 1969. To ‘take. the latter point 


“only. rationale: of the Indian polity - 
as'it has ‘emerged. Remove that. 


_ metaphysics, and we are left with 
: only the sanction of. brute physical 
Г power. And the overwhelming con- 
centration of financial powers in the 





7:17 hands of the Centre, with the corres- 


ponding ‘helplessness of the State 
governments to redress, on their 
own, the. felt needs of the people, 
throws a. given light on the meta- 
physica. : 


` | l hy isit, it may be legitimately 
asked, that .issues such as this are 
rearing their heads now, thirty five 
.years after independence, why is it 
that, at-least during the first fifteen 
4... or twenty years following the with- 
''drawal' of the British, no substantive 






"ұу analysis ог, -discussioni over them 


ever took place?-Ac partial ‘answer to 
the: conundrum is “provided by the 
structural history of th& Congress 
party. It was а- loose-litnbed -orga- 
nisation, but it was а -federal .orga- 


nisation par excellence; a mutuality., 
с. Of trust and respect existéd between. . 
г 2 Ње "Party's central leadership and .- 


“those: who, ‘led and. oreniied the 
. party іп: the: тэу; ‘States, і 


With еды! еши. around, 

: there was no doubt a certain aura 
"4of paternalism in this relationship. 

^» *' However, the paternalism was bereft 
-of hauteur; few complaints were 
--heard that the Centre was imposing 
вр decisions on the States. Reflec- 
ие this relationship on the party 


БЕ + plane: ..was the impeccably demo- 
. 42 cratic exchanges between the .Prime 


- Minister^at the Centre and. the 
State, Chief Ministers — such asa 
' Govind. Ballabh Pant, а B.C. Roy, 
буе, a, „Б, M. 5, Nemboodiripad. — 


ЕЯ 


first. The Congress continues to 


‘reign at the Centre and їп most of 
` the States. 


It is however no longer 
a federal party. It has now a 
rigidly centralised structure. Тһе 
State units have ceased to matter; 
they have ceased to matter even as 
channels af information. There is 
also the aspect of the learning curve. 
Тһе. government represents the 
instrumentalities of power. 


A number of things have hap- 
pened over the years. The govern- 
ment's — more specifically, the 
Central government’s—powers have 
grown. In 1947, the government in 
New Delhi was spendiag the equi- 
valent of. only about 5 per cent of 
national income; today, it spends 
more than 20 per cent. Those con- 
troling the government have be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
enormous consequence of their 
coming to wield ever-expanding 
power. The learning curve has been 
at work at the level of the States 
too: expectations from the govern- 
ment have kept rising, and these 
have included expectations about 
the nature of deference to be shown 
to the persona of individual States 
by the Centre. 2 


. At the same time, awareness grew, 
particularly following the dismissal 
of the first: Communist government 


_in Kerala. that the Centre was not 


`a neutral entity. It. represented 


mL 


specific interests — class interests— 
and would interfere in the activities 
of a State government whenever it 
felt its own interests threatened by 
the latter. With the Congress party 
gradually losing its federal charac- 
ter, it so emerged that those wish- 
ing to articulate the sentiments of 
the States were left with two alter- 
natives: (a) to ingratiate themselves 
with the Centre and thereby influ- 
ence its policies and actions, and 
(b) to reise the banner of revolt 
against New Delhi, which some- 


times proved to be авіа an efficient 


.. .Way of drawing attention to one's 
..néeds and problems. 
jui. Was. > 


tórn asunder first by the reinovalof .: Both alternatives however have 


serious drawbacks. The practice of 


-sycophancy is not only degrading 


in itself; it encourages the scope for 
irrational decisions and feeds the 
imperial ego of those in control at 
the Centre. In so far as this is res- 
ponsible for the proliferation of 
irrational behaviour, the economic 
and social cost involved is enor- 
mous. If, instead of sycophancy, it 
is dissidence whieh marks the be- 
haviour of the representations of the 
States, there is again a deviation 
from the economic optimum. 


The suppression of dissidence, 
given the specifics. of the modalities 
generally used, leads to greater alie- 
nation of the people; the outlay on 
the instruments of suppression re- 
sults in a lowering of the availability 
of resources for development. Either 
way, the consequences are a derail- 
ment of national priorities and a 
gross maldistribution of resources, 
thus both lowering the rate of eco- 
nomic growth and aggravating the 
regional imbalances. 


I, the more recent years, the 
picture has been further complic- 
ated by an extraneous development: 
the predilection, increasingly overt, 
of the present Prime Minister to 
enshrine the dynastic principle of 
succession. Some of the recent exces- 
ses of centralisation can be directly 
linked to the eagerness to under- 
write the smooth succession of the 
Prime Minister's son: since the 
party structure has become defunct, 
the temptation has grown to put to 
use the huge powers at the disposal 
of the Centre to enhance the 
national acceptability of the off- 
spring. 


Viewed against this background, 
the sudden death of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri in January 1966 was parti- 
cularly unfortunate. If only Shastri 
had stayed on as Prime Minister for, 
let us say, two terms, the political 
landscape would have been trans- 
formed beyond description. A gap 
of ten years between Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s passing and Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s withdrawal from the scene 
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would have rendered Indira 
Gandhi's succession less axiomatic, 


and notions of automatic. dynastic . 
succession would have been effec- 7.” 


tively dispelled. 


Itisa vulnerable situation. The 
Centre is the repository of enor- 
mous powers. But the survival of the 
polity depends on the ability of 
those in authority to resist the 
temptation to use these powers to an 
extent where the States begin to feel 
hemmed in. The concentration of 
these powers in the hands of the 
Centre is the result of а concordat. 
It was implicit in that concordat 
that certain boundary conditions 
would not be infringed. It is as part 
ofthat understanding that English 
continues as the major official lang- 
uage of the country and that the 
telecast of Hindi news via the 
national hook-up is dispensed with 
in the case of television centres 
located in the South. Article 370 of 
the Constitution represents another 
facet of the same concordat. 


T.. Centre will be in breach 
of that concordat if it treats the 
north-eastern States ав outposts of 
an imperial grandeur or, at the first 
sign of resistance to such attempts, 
thinks of a military solution. It 
will be in breach of that concordat 
if it wants to stall the land reforms 
legislations proposed in West Bengal 
simply because they go against its 
own class interests, and uses the 
crude device of Article 31А of the 


Constitution for that purpose. It. 


will be in breach of that concordat, 
if, led astray by the enormous re- 
sources at its disposal, it decides to 
impose its own economic priorities 
on the entire nation and further 
insists on centralising the supervision 
and monitoring of economic activi- 
ties: that could only reduce the 
overall pace of progress for the 
nation. It will be in breach of that 
concordat if, while allocating grants 
under Article 282 of the Constitu- 
tion, it discriminates between the 
States, rewarding some, penalising 
some others, for altogether secta- 
rian reasons. It will be in breach of 
the concordat if it uses Article 356 
to dispense with State governments 
whose political or ideological colour 
is different from its own. It will also 
bein breach of that concordat if 





the ЕЕРЕЕ ‘available чо: dt 
are glaringly deployed %0” promote 


Barrow household: interests- 4 


T. temptation of power'is һом- 2 `>; 
evér a great corrupter of civilisation. ` 
Once the powers are there, as the . 
past decade has shown, .the inclina- `. 


tion is to make use of them, so as 7 .. 
to get. rid of dissidence; or to- ` 


advance the interests of such groups `` 
of politicians as are proximate to: 


the authorities and, therefore, by 
inference, against those who are not 
so, or to thwart a State bill likely to 
affect adversely the interests of 


class forces aligned with those in: 








control at the Centre, or simply to` 


accumulate even more power. There 
could however be no worse folly 
than to repeat the maneouvres of 
the 1970s. Each and all have pro- 
ceeded along the learning curve; 
each and all are increasingly aware 
of their rights. and prerogatives; 
each and all are familiar with the 
concept of natural justice. 


Attempts on the part of the 
Centre to cut corners could there- 
fore lead to consequences imperil- 
ling the polity itself. But while the 
powers are there, the temptation 
too will be there. If the concordat 
which is the Union of India is to 
be saved from such misadventures, 
the obvious course is to initiate 
juridical steps which would see to 
it that the Centre is not {һе deposi- 
tory of such all-embracing powers. 
A devolution of powers and re- 
sources, besides, could' stimulate 
economic growth irrespective of 
whether other structural adjustments 
do or do not take place; it could 


moderate the pangs of regional:-:: 
disparities and extricate the :Centre.- ` 


from the cultivation - of authori- 
tarian hauteur. 


The little progress made during 
the Janata interregnum of 1977-79 
towards the attainment of this 
objective has been rudely halted 
since Shrimati Gandhi’s return to 
power. It would be a tragedy if the 
ambition — as well as the mode 
and manners — -of her and her 
family were to be instrumental for 
the disintegration of the polity. 
Recent developments around her 
carry one overriding message: 
nothing is more enfeebling than the 
accumulation of excessive power. 
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№ wave of violence 


RUSTAMJ! 


THE crisis of 1982 all over the 
world is not only that of banks, 
bankruptcy, unemployment, infla- 
tion and recession. It is not even 
that of nuclear freeze. The real 
crisis is of leadership in that nobody 
knows what to do to get out of the 
stagnation end decline that has set 
in. Allover there is apprehension 
that social values will be affected, 
fanatics aná punks will proliferate, 
terrorism may become uncontrol- 


^". lable, peace may be seriously dis- 


turbed. 


A new weve of violence is coming. 
Even the older democracies may be 
shaken up roughly by the spectre 


б . of dictatarship. 


The world as we knew it in 1980 
is finished. West Germany — that 
economic giant — has a financial 
situation which has been described 
as desolate. The solid State of 
France anc several European coun- 
tries are in an economic mess. More 
than half the world is bankrupt. 
Unemployment in the USA has 
reached the highest figure in forty 
years. Prime Ministers fall like the 
dry leaves of summer. 


The super powers seem to be 
acting out a black comedy situation 
in which each agonises over the 
inferiority of his arms build-up, and 


promises to work hard to cover up 
his naked weakness. Perhaps the 
two policemen — Andropov and 
Bush — will realise the need for a 
world law and a police force to en- 
force it. 


‘There is turmoil under the 
heavens, is the Chinese view — 
*but the situation is excellent.' “А 
rapprochement with the Russians 
may be possible, say the Dengists, 
*which will make the global balance 
look like the statue of justice with 
only опе рап.” 


The elections of October-Novem- 
ber 82 in the USA (300 million 
dollars spent; and money often the 
biggest loser) showed clearly the un- 
finished search for answers. First, it 
was an arms build-up that was need- 
ed. Then the voters said: *Maybe all 
that was said before was wrong. 
Jobs are needed more than any- 
thing else.' 


Voters have rushed this way and 
that — unsure, unable to make up 
their minds: wanting a change at 
any cost, but not knowing how to 
change. 


Gradually the world has sunk 
into debt and unemployment — 
despair and misery abound — and 
all the pettiness, the vices and the 


Ux 


\ 





factionalism of ‘the :ghetto have 
begun to spread and dominate the 
whole scene. : 


In the past, we pulled out ob euch: 


difficult periods, called depression, 
recession, post-war and the like, with 
a certain confidence and predicta- 


bility. The strategies of the finan- 


cial wizards seemed to work. This 
time the wizards themselves have 
been unmasked. They have по 
wizardry. 


I, such a situation, where the 
wise have no firm convictions, it is 
the unthinking that have assumed 
leadership and taken it upon them- 
selves to shape events. And the 
most unthinking are the religious 
fanatics, who have appeared all over 
the world, with cries of fundament- 
alism and revival of faith. They 


. want to take a sharp U-turn in the 


way of life which science and human 
rights have led us to believe was the 
right way. The revival of faith, 
which began in a mild way in 
Christian countries, has worked its 
blood-drenched way through Isla- 
mic countries, and has now arrived 
in India. 


What could be worse than the 
Akali Sikh agitation in the Punjab, 
organized by one group, in a com- 
munity that has done well—perhaps 
the best—since Independence? The 
Sikhs have spread out all over 
India and in many parts of the 
world, gained respect for hard work 
and persistence, manned the armed 
services with distinction, agricultur- 
ally built up Punjab, and shaped 
events in their home State ina way 
that made one say with conviction 
that Punjab was the leading pro- 
vince of India. And, then, when 
they were well set on the road to 
prosperity, voices from the past 
began to nag and rouse them into a 
campaign of terrorism and civil dis- 
obedience. What 
achieve? Power? Unlimited power? 
In the minds of rural groups there 


_are dreams that the Sikhs will rule 


again as a religious power. 


‘Raj- Karega Khalsa’, four women 
shouted in piping voices outside the 
Indian Embassy in Washington. 
The work of the Embassy was al- 
most suspended for the day. 


is it meant to - 


One "Wrong lesson. that partítion M 


seems to have taught” évery ‘politi- 


: Cian-in India is that if you can work 
сир, disorder, produce the type of 


hysteria which makes blood fow. on 


the streets, torment the people. with > 
. bundhs and morchas and - foodless - 
2. days, government will compromise, 
and tbe organizers will become : 


national.leaders. The government 
will not only come to' terms, they 
will accept, forgive, propitiate and 


whole-heartedly. 


The only difference between 1947 . 


and 1982 is that today there is no 
third party like the British. If a 
third party is not available locally, 
one can be found abroad and, if it 


is difficult to find one, hopes can Бе. 
raised that at the right time it will : 


appear. The Khalistan issue emerges 
in. this context as the bait for 
foreign interference and the hope for 
local support. 


D... Singh's valiant effort to 
stem the tide of communalism is not 
well known in the country. It has 
not received the support it deserved. 
The majority of us in India have 
looked on supinely while a brave 


- Sikh. stood up to fight the fever that 


has seized some of his people. If he 
fails, the relations between the two 
communities may break down as 
easily asthey broke down in the 
year 1946 in the Punjab between 


Muslims on the one side and the - 


Sikhs and Hindus on the other. 
The undivided State of Punjab 
was the show-piece of communal 
amity. The healthy, hefty land of 
valiant men and beautiful women, 
suddenly crumbled in an unexpected 


burst of slaughter and unbridled. 


violence.- Let us not make the mis- 
take of saying that the holocaust of 
1947 can never be repeated. The 
signs are there. for all to see. The 
political murders, the language and 
tactics of the Muslim League, the 
gun toting motor cyclists who have 
killed again and again, the grenade 
attack on Darbara Singh from which 
he escaped miraculously, the appeal 
of extremism. Worst of all, there is 
growing suspicion in the minds of 
the well-to-do Hindu, who has the 
option to move out, that it would 
be best to -have a second home іп 
Delhi or Bombay. 





that a similar ‘agitation will not’ 





“Сап we as a nation look on list- | 
lessly when the peace of a vital State 

is disturbed by a group of religious 
fanatics trying to ‘destroy all that 
the Constitution has given to us, 
and all that we һауе ші: ра ав а. 
democratic tradition? өз 





' Jinnah could not havé-wanted & 7 


` holocaust — but could he stop it? 


Those who start such miovements :' 


- live under е delusion that’ theré 
even feel guilty if someone says that - 
they do not accept the compromise А 


will be no bloodshed AE f they: аге. 
there. i: 


"Cad we allow the "Hindu io be 


intimidated in the Punjab — with- - 


out expecting that all-over the... 
country there will be adverse Teacs: 
tions which will make the protection ; 
of Sikhs rome difficult? ` 








Cán 3 we slow: even. one Hindu to 
leave his home in the.Punjab due to 
fear, harassment by-his trade rivals, 
and be unprepared for - the ‘massive 
attempt to.break open and capture 
the successful businesses, farms and 
homes of Sikhs all over the country? | 


Can we ensure that as a 'counter- "n 
blast to Akali communalism, there. ^ .’ 
will not be a Hindu. revivalist i move- 2 
ment—which will grow with power- 
ful intensity and throw us back into 
the dark ages? Ы 


Can .we ‘compromise’ Smiths com ` 
munalism in the’ Punjab, and-hope. ' 





arise іп caste-ridden: Bihar, or. in 
tribal -areas : where food. . shortage 
due to drought will create tensions, 
or all over: the. country over the 
Harijan issue? |. 


д ' V e Е from experience that. 27 5 





the vicious poison. of ;conimural-:^ ^ 
frenzy is compounded: from ingré- 
dients which аге бөгуей ір ір every, . -. 
street by fanatical orations and par- > 
tisan newspapers. It is màre.déadly.. 
than cyanide. It arises spontaneously s- ‘ 
in a country troubled Бу over- “ей 
population and want. It spreads on’, 
the winds of rumour; and it cam 2, 
reduce sensible, courageous, coi- ^ Ml 
passionate men to the level’ of ~ 
cowards lusting for. human ооа. ; 


P 





The worst feature of it is ‘that we 45 A 
do not go by the views of men of 


intellectual worth. We make leadérs, · 





V... opposing groups, 
:wengeance that-is the result: of hys- 





by our habits of negotiation. and 
compromise, of zealots who are the 
enemies of .the Republic, because 
we are afraid of their threats of 
violence, and we feel that He may 
not зав. for. usi : x 


“look upward like Jesus on the Cross, 


: and say: ‘Father, forgive them, for -> 
- they know not what they do.’ Let us ` 

“ try another way this. ‘time: 
‘you may do what you ‘think . best, 
‘but: make us: step: in- and fitmly 


‘Father, 


crush: anyone "who wants to spread 
the poison of: communalism, in this 


'land prone to communalism. “По 


not forgive us if we fail. ; 


А so much damage has 








. meetirigs,, 


been caused to the country by the 


* misuse ofall the liberties that we 


have, there have been few studies on 
the subject of agitation and ‘rioting 
and the resultant violence generat- 
ed. In.a country where it is easy to 
work up frenzy; and where we have 
seen the devastating effects of it — 


‘the worst being. Partition — one 

* would expect that the people would 
: be as wary 
.bombs. But.the fact is that we have 

- ".ceased to be wary of the dangers 
. that are real. We'can think of only: 
‘ one danger — invasion. All others, 

' which may sap our energies a hund- 
тей times more than war, are neg- 
ГТ lected. Often the dangers are never 

' even noticed till it is too. late. 


of it as" “of “nuclear 


Whether it isa "Muslim or Hindu 
or Sikh or caste ‘agitation, or one 
that arises out of tlie cow ашт 
problem, or the Irish problem, а 
stage is reached when the original 
demands hardly matter. 
lence of the police, the violence of 
thé blood and 


teria, the-thrill of carrying guns, 


. and the equally heady thrill of con- 
7. өрігасу, these act ав self-generating 
У. factors of the cycle of violence. And 

рей; "vested, interest develops in its con- 
"^tinuation because of the funds, the 


collections, and the employment it 


А рше to muscle men. 


йз, you reach a stage when 


“ thers” is- no way in which violence 


can Бе stopped. You may havea 
hundred: conferences, a hundred 
endless discussion, but 
there 15 а vested interest created in 





"After ‘each. bou óf 'blóodshed we | back to sanity. 


The vio- 





violence; which" is political oniy.i in 
one part, the other three parts being 


violence can bring the 


T. worst damage is tó the minds 


of normal well-meaning men and.: 


women. How many Muslims whom 
I knew in 1946 to be thoroughly 
straight "and friendly began to talk 
їп а manner. which was totally in- 
comprehensible. Today, several of 
my Sikh friends talk in the same 


. way; and I am alarmed. Whatever 


the outcome of the negotiations, 
even if there isa temporary with- 
drawal of the agitation, the fact that 
we must now live with is that the 
poison has spread rapidly, and has: 
gone deep into elements in most 
communities. 


Today each of us has a duty 
which he is not willing to perform. 
To that extent, each of us is a poor 
specimen of our democracy. Each 
of us wants that the government, 
should seve us, should deal with 
problems with limited police re- 
sources end their preoccupations 
with party strife, and the inadequate 
brains which they command. Each 
of us is not prepared to speak out 
that laws must be strengthened, for- 
ces strengthened, the impartiality of 
all forces worked up to the last 
limit, the courts of the judiciary made 
prompt aad rigid, and punishment 
made a deterrent. If nothing works, 
call out the army or impose martial 
law, or create special tribunals. 
Most of zll! we need the pressure of 
democratic public opinion. The 
press, the legislature, the university, 
the village chauk, have all to com- 
bine to say: ‘Stop this nonsense, 
and that includes negotiations, 
which strengthen the movement. 


There is a tendency in this coun- 
try, however, which we must guard 
against. Whenever a situation is 
difficult, we do not strengthen the 
law. We do not develop democratic 
pressure in the right way. We are 
afraid of passing a harsh law, even 
if it is meant to stop a massacre. 
We want the police to exercise 
powers without restraint, even to 


the extent of killing. suspects. If we 


‚до it in the wrong way, we will 
revenge, dispossession and humilia- `- 
tion to tke other side. Only the: 
murder of a Mahatma, or the re- 
“peated shocks of police or army 
-offenders 


repeat what happened in Latin 


"America. 90,000 citizens have dis- 


appeared in the last decade. ‘You 


- look everywhere,’ said a Professor, 
-whose daughter disappeared: in 
. Argentina іп 1977. ‘You go to the 
- police, to the prisons, to the mor- 
`. gues. 


Everywhere they claim that 


they have never heard of her.’ 


`.А new wave of violence must be 
expected and we must prepare for it. 
Not only dacoity, robbery and sense- 
less communal carnage, there will 
be organised violence by youth 
groups. The youth feel that they do 
not belong — have no role, no place 
in the home, in the street. They are 
thinking on new lines. They want 
the State to go easy on armaments, 
to-respond to their urge for jobs; 
and nothing will improve they think 
till they fight the powers that be and 
their symbol — the police. 


Сод in UP has арреаг- 
ed again and again. Every time we 
wonder why the State should suc- 
cumb so easily and so repeatedly, in 
one town or the other, to looting 
and killing. It suggests that we have 
not found out the causes, and have 
come to accept communal rioting 
as something that is rooted in the 
State’s politics and poverty. 


Rioting has been set in a pattern 
which indicates powerful revivalist 
trends on both sides, Hindu and 
Muslim, and an unreliable adminis- 
trative apparatus, which is unable 
to see the serious damage that it is 
causing us. 


І have watched with dismay dur- 
ing the year 1982 the conversion of 
the Uttar Pradesh PAC (Provin- 
cial Armed Constabulary) from the 
model force that I worked with in 
the fifties to a unit which is feted by 
the Hindus and hated by the Mus- 
lims in the towns of UP. It is prais- 
ed by some Hindu parties and criti- 
cised by all who have studied the 
communal] situation in the State. 


Since the so-called mutiny in the 
PAC, which inflicted a wound in the 
force under the guise of discipline, 
the PAC has been looking for 
friends—and how easy it is to find 
them in the Hindus of the riot-affec- 





ted cities — Moradabad, Aligarh, 
Allahabad and Meerut.: 


“assurances to the Hindus that an 
attempt on them by the Muslims 


will not be allowed to occur under - 
any circumstances. The force is then , 
given accommodation — cups со?” 
tea and sweets are doled out .by. 


prosperous merchants who want 


their shops to be saved from looting. - 


The РАС lad is hailed as a protec- 


tor, a saviour from Muslim atro-- 


cities, and he feels that he will die 
rather than let down such firm com- 
patriots - such generous hosts. 


O, the Muslim side, the open 
fraternisation of the PAC with the 
Hindus—the garlanding, the press 
praise, the serving of food, and the 
vicious propaganda from their own 
communal leaders ~ give the Muslim 
masses the feeling that the PAC is 
an enemy to contend with. So, 
when the PAC is sent anywhere in 
a Muslim mohalla, the stage is set 
for a confrontation. 


Weakly officered, or not officered 
at all, moved by false rumours, and 
in a state of panic because of im- 
proper briefing and faulty leader- 
Ship, а section or platoon ofthe 
PAC comes upon a scene that 
can create distrust and fear in the 
stoutest hearts. Lighted *mashals', 
belligerent-looking groups of Mus- 
lims clustering together (out of 
fear), shouts of Allah-o-Akbar re- 
sounding through the night like 
battle cries (more to banish fear 
than to fight battles) —and perhaps 
a stone or two thrown by frightened 
youngsters, and triggers are suddenly 
pulled. Nobody has given the order, 
nobody acknowledges that firing 
has occurred. A boy drops dead; the 
rest disappear. There is total silence. 
From behind closed doors people 
peep to find out whose son has been 
killed. 


The PAC force returns to the 


Hindu mohalla to be greeted with 
cheers because it is assumed that it 
has saved the Hindus from a serious 
attack, probably engineered by 
Pakistan through foreign agents in 
Delhi. 





has? 


Pólice* records are. then, ‘cooked 


up, A spate of false : entities, false 
&feporis, false i injuries are лесотаей. 
Тһе ргосеѕѕ оҒ máking friends. is; ^ 
very easy. When panic grips a. city : 
and rumours predict an impending ` ` 


attack by the Muslims, you can give >” Т, firing and the casualtiós аге 


used by Muslim extremists to create-- 
5а desperate situation: Boribs, güns, 
Crackers “аге -brought:.out from. . 
-secrét places. Word goes round .. ^ | 
that the authorities in -Lucknow ` 


have issued .orders to finish the 
Muslims of the town, to rape their 
women, to burn their . factories. 
Some sections of' the Urdu press 
add their own fuel to the fire. ‘Pro- 
tect yourself. Put.a ‘kafan’ on your 
head and be prepared to meet your 
end like a soldier of Islam.’ 


The next time the РАС goes to 
the scene of an incident in a Muslim 


locality, crackers and bombs are- 


thrown. A rifle spits fire, and this 
time there is much firing, much 
Shooting in utter panic to quell 
what the ranks in the PAC unit are 
convinced is the conspiracy so often 
talked about in Hindu areas, so 
often mentioned even by partisan 
officers. 


Intelligence now has а field day 
—a Muslim revolt — a foreign hand 
— foreign money — Imam of Delhi 
— a conspiracy to destabilise the 
State — to.weaken the nation. 


Why is it that the people of this ` 


land cannot see through the hasty, 
panicky actions of small men? Why 
is it that we undertake to lie till we 
are blue in the face after each riot 
when the facts are there as clear as 
daylight for any responsible person 
to see? Why is it that in the same 
mohallas where there is serious ten- 
sion not a stone is thrown, not a 
slogan raised against the CRP or 


the BSF, and the Army is welcomed . 


with such relief that it ought to 
shame every policeman in India? 


Communalism is the greatest 
danger that we face in this year of 
drought and international misbeha- 
viour. If we compromise with fana- 
tic religious groups in any: way, we 
will open the gates to a flood of 
Hindu  revivalism апа violence 
which will sweep away all the sign- 
posts of civilised life likea flood in 
the Brahmaputra river. 


572. 
































Detween hothouse and cold shower 
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A character in a Mary McCarthy 
novel spent years of his youth in 
various self-indulgent pursuits to 
find out his true preferences, with 
the secure knowledge that the girl 
next door was pining away in un- 
requited love for him. One day in 
a state of depression, which the pur- 
suit of freedom has a tendency to 
lead to, he looked towards her and 
saw that the girl meanwhile had 
bloomed into a great beauty and 
was pursued by many men. He ins- 
tantly fell for her and declared his 
love. The girl looked sadly at him 
“ала said. ‘We seem to be out of 
- phase with each other.’ 


Something analogous happened 
in the relationship ` between the 
Indian economy and the rest of the 
world during the last quarter cen- 
tury. In the mid-50s, India judged 
that it was almost impossible subs- 
tantially to increase its foreign ex- 
change earnings by pushing expor- 
table commodities to the world 
market. But rapid industrial growth 
required plant, equipment and vari- 
ous producers! goods, for which the 
domestic economy did not have 
production facilities. Therefore, it 
was judged that the. best way to 


launch a rapid industrialisation pro- 
gramme was to forget about the 
possibilities of trade with the rest 
of the world and to embark on the 
difficult and costly process of mak- 
ing everything at home, behind a 
protective wall. If India were a 
small country, such a choice would 
have been patently absurd. But it 
was felt that India was a country of 
continental size, almost a world un- 
to itself, and therefore it could 
sustain.a balanced industrial deve- 
lopmentin а self-sufficient, autar- 
chic manner. 


Well, in the course of the next 
two decades, India did manage to 
create a more-or-less self-sufficient, 
nearly autarchic economy. But the 
economy remained slow-growing, 
almost stagnant, so that it could 
not provide gainful employment for 
the growing labour force. Nor could 
it raise the living standards of its 
people perceptibly. 


But, during those two decades, 
the environment of world trade 
changed dramatically. The mature 
industrial economies of ~ North 
America, West Europe and Japan 
experienced rates of growth, the 


ir 


Е 


likes of which “had never rM ex- 
perienced in their earlier histories. 


for newer resources, and the high- 


wage workers of these countries һай... 


to give up many production lines.to 


be taken up by the low-wage work--. 


force of the less industrialised 


countries. 


The major beneficiaries of this 
process were members of the less 
developed countries of East Asia and 
Latin America. These countries 
took advantage of the fast-develop- 
ing opportunities created by this 
international division of labour and 
grew at phenomenal rates. Thus, 
from the ranks of the poor under- 
developed economies emerged a 
group of newly-industrialised coun- 
tries. South Korea, Taiwan, Hong- 
Kong, Singapore, Malaysia, Mexico, 
Brazil, etc. These countries were 
able to offer their people in the 
mid-70s an average standard of 
living which most countries of 
West Europe were unable to give 
their citizens in the early 50s. 


E... with her own stagnant in- 
dustrial economy and with the glit- 
tering examples of the newly- 
industrialised countries, India is now 
trying to shift gears. She is trying 
to pull down her protective wall and 
to liberalise her trade regime. But 
the booming growth process of the 
mature industrial economies has 
come to a complete halt. All the 
predictions seem to indicate that it 
is unlikely to regain its lost momen- 
tum again in the near future. At this 
stage, by liberalizing her trade 
regime, India is hurting her domes- 
tic industries, which have grown 
used to the protective wall around 
the home market and have never 
had the incentive to learn to fight 
for external markets. Moreover, 
fighting for external markets is now 
so much more difficult. 


The inevitable questions one 
would ask of Mary McCarthy’s hero 
can also be asked of the Indian 
economy. How far was India justi- 
fied in making that particular stra- 
tegic choice in the 50s? Is it always 
true that this choice inevitably leads 
to near-stagnation? If it need not 
always be true, what combination of 
circumstances led to this outcome? 
Now that the lost opportunities 


“course of action. 
This growth process made demands | | 
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. Predictions about the future of, 
world trade are always’ hazardous... 


On the basis of past performance 


‘dnd whatever indicators -were avail- 
able at that time," Raul Prebisch, ап. 
influential Latin. American econo- - 


mist, declared in the early 50s that 
the underdeveloped countries could 
not expand their export earnings 
substantially. Тһе late Professor 
Mahalanobis and others responsible 


for India's planning effcrts at that 


time accepted this verdict. Of 
course, with hindsight it proved to 
be wrong; but from the vantage 
point of the mid-50s it was an 
eminently maintainable position. 


Export-pessimism 
generate a passive submission to the 
prospects of a slow pace of indus- 
trial progress, or could lead to a 
bold resolve to look beyond one's 
immediate future and initiate an 
industrial revolution within one's 
own means. Evidently, India opted 
for the latter course. In purely 
psychological terms, it was certainly 
admirable. But it 15 not clear that 
those who made the choice were 
even fully aware of all the impli- 
cations which that choice entailed. 
It is doubtful that responsible people 
with full awareness of alt that it 
would involve would have had the 
courage and the confidence that they 
could carry these measures through. 


Ї ndia's strategic choice іп the 
mid-50s required commitments on 
three fundamental issues. 


short- and the medium-run the 


State would have to divert increas- 
income into. 


ing shares of peoples’ 
capital formation. In the longer 


run, an economic structure had to' 


be created, in which all round 
expansion of purchasing powers 
would create the .domestic market 
for the products of new industries. 
Aud, lastly, if the protective wall 
were to eliminate foreign competi- 
tion, which has been the principal 
method of enforcing efficiency for 
the home industries in most coun- 
tries, a new mechanism had to be 
devised to make the domestic indus- 
tries cost- and quality-conscious. We 
now know that onall these three 
fronts, India failed rather badly. 


„sources. 
- public sector іп һе èarly. phase was 


either could. 


-In . the. 
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- The Indian Stiite did not ever go 
all out-for mobilising domestic re- 


The;building up of the 


essentially financed Бу. foreign- aid ., 


and by the purchasing power. made wie 


available to the Staté through the: 
U.S. PE-480 food. impóorts.:. When 
the climate of for eign aid worsened . 
the public sector also'lost its growth 
momentum. Іп fact, today we һауе” 
come to a situation ‘where, even 
though the idle domestic industries 
could easily supply -certain capital 
equipments, the Indian State some- 
times finds it éasier to import these. 
items from abroad, simply because 
it' is- easier. to finance imported 


capital goods by-foreign borrówings, 2 ` 


whereas the domestic goods would. 
have to be financed by mobilising 2 
domestic resourcés. — 7 


A number of domestic industries 
today are operating at.]less than 
full capacity because .the' home 
market cannot sustain them. Iron 
and steel, engineering -goods and ° 
textiles are the major examples’ of 
industries suffering from insufficient 
demand. The ‘pattern: of. develop- 
ment which the country has experi- 
enced during the last quarter cen- 


tury has put high pressure’ on the . . 


markets for urban real estate, bullion ` 
and precious stones, old carpets and 
aniiques;. building - materials апа.” 
passenger cars, but' has created 
depressed conditions in the markets 
for industrial plant ‘апа equipment 
as well as for ordinary consumption 
goods like textiles, electric bulbs or 
kerosene lanterns. In fact, the per 
capita consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles in the country has hardly gone 


"up "during- the last two decades; 


although--per;capita income has 


registered, a moderate i increase dur* ` | 


ing the same-périod. This is а pre”: 
dictable outcome for. ап autarchic 
underdeveloped economy in’ which 


public investment is declining. іп-. ` 


real terms and purchasing power is 
growing mainly around the narrow 
base of the affluent sections of ‘the, И 
POpulanon Gt E % 
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Today, the industrial econoriy of 
India can neither generate: ‘surplus 
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ing its predic to the BRE. mar- 
kets. This is largely- кош на, 
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wasteful and- lethargic’ “ways in 


.which it operates. -In.a market 


: economy, it is ‘the. threat of bank-. 
ruptcy, if not:the attraction .of the | 
: іп order to choose a new course. 


-high réwards. for successful com- 
"peétitors, which keeps-the' producers 


“3 alèrt and. non-wasteful. In -this 
. ~ country; the protective wall kept. 


foreign conipetitors away,. while the 


licensing rüles-and other regulatory ` 


devices put limitations on the pos- 
sibilities” of domestic’ competition. 
Therefore,.the . traditional methods 
of disciplining the producers into 
' trying to reduce their costs: and to 


maintain if notimprove the quality. 


of: their products could not take 


20 ‚ effect. EM LR The А 


1 The managément structure of the 
4 growing public sector was frag- 


mented among different layers of 
the governmental bureaucracy. 
Here, not only is it not possible for 
the feat of bankruptcy to raise its 
ugty head, but even the dishonour 
of wrist-slappirig. cannot frighten 
anybody; because. there are too 
many wrists involved in the fortunes 
“of an enterprise. One does not have 


* ` to believe. the -words of: the pro- 
* ' pagandists for free enterprise that 


theirs is the only system which en- 
. sures -production efficiency; but in 


. . that case one has to find а: reason- 
|, + ably workable alternative to it. 


Unfortunately, the Indian econo- 
` foy did not. find such an alternative. 
Hence, the fragmented manage- 
ment of the public sector and the 
license-seeking entrepreneurs of the 
private sector are only engaged in 
battles with the country's competi- 
tive politics, which informs much 
of the behaviour of the organised 


working class. This is a picture аб. 
. far removed from апу: industrial : 
ә. revolution as it сап Бе. The ques- 

tion is whether.the people who 


Tpade the strategic’ choice in. the 


у п 7 mid-50s were aware of ‘these pro- 
= blems. 


es. 
pa ЖЫ 


Alinost certainly not. ' 





| То earlier enthusiasm for the 
. notion that an industrial revolu- 


225: ti6n could be initiated and sus- 
nage tained, in India under near-autarchic 
77 сопа опѕ did not last for more 


than 7a, decade. Ву the mid-60s 
. under, conditions. of severe food 
shorfage, the search for an alterna- 
tive strategy began. It was widely 
bélieved:in the--policy-making cir- 


= *. 


cles that the rapid industrialisation 


of the kind énvisaged earlier could `~ 
A: Plan: 


not be carried ‘further. 
holiday was declared to gain time 


‘Again, alot of cogitation took 
place around the problem of. choos- 


_ing a rational development strategy. 


The earlier-industrialisation strategy 
was not considered féasible because 
it had its gazé fixed on the distant 
future. The possibilities of export 
promotion were discussed at some 
length. Eventually a new choice 
.was made. This time, the Indian 
economy did not shift the gears of 
the old engine of growth; it shifted 
its attention to an altogether new 
object: agricultural development. 


I. is important to elaborate on 
this strategic choice because even 
nowthereisa great deal of mis- 
understanding on this score. The 
agricultural economy of India may 
or may not have been neglected in 
the earlier phase of development. 
However, research in plant genetics 
opened up new possibilities for 
agricultural growth, which needed 
to be taken into account in the 


: country's overall development pro- 


gramme, particularly after the 
experience of the disastrous crop 
failures of the mid-60s. But, the 
choice-problem. for the economy 
was not beiween agriculture and 
industry. In fact, in a country like. 
India, this can never be a matter of 
choice involving wide variations 
among acceptable alternatives. 


Since India is largely ап agrarian 
economy and the bulk of her popu- 
lation lives on agriculture and will 
continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future, rural development and self- 
sufficiency in food production have 
to remain major goals in the coun- 
trys development perspective. In 
fact, for a variety of reasons, 
agrarian reform and rural develop- 
ment constitute almost а precondi- 
tion for industrial progress. For 
example, the purchasing power for 
industrial goods in a large agrarian 
economy cannot be created without 
such reforms and development. 


Therefore, when the chosen stra- 
tegy of industrial growth ran into 


difficulties, trying to resolve those 


problems by posing.an altogether 


new choice, 1.е., between agriculture 
‘and industry, was certainly not cal- 
culated to promote industrial effici- 
ency. In fact, it was likely to do the 


` opposite: by shifting attention away 
> from the industrial sector, the causes 
* of its malfunctioning were also 


denied intelligent scrutiny. Even 
though there was much talk about 


: export promotion, little attention 


was paid to finding out what was 
required for that, except merely 
talking about the usual formulae of 
devaluation and subsidies. 


I, is important to understand the 
reasons why the problem of stra- 
(еріс choice in the mid-60s was 


posed in that particular way. The . 


earlier industrialisation strategy with 
its emphasis on the public sector 
and оп State interventions was 
thought to be ‘socialistic’ in charac- 
ter. If that was not working, its 


[с 


categorial alternative, i.e., “сарйа- ` 


listi? development should work. 
Meenwhile, research in plant-gene- 
tics had led to new possibilities in 
the agricultural sector where farmers 
with sufficient good quality land and 
with access to capital for buying 
fertilizers, seeds and irrigation 
equipment could build prosperous 
businesses for themselves. 


Thus, the choice-problem before 
the Indian economy was perceived 
along a narrow and misleading ideo- 
logical alley. It was not addressed 
to the nature of the difficulties 
which the country's industrialisation 
programme was facing or to the new 
opportunities which were opening 
up in the world market. 


It is also important to analyse 
why India could not take advantage 
of the new openings in international 
trade in the 60s and the 70s. These 
openings came about as a result of 
the phenomenal growth experienced 
in the OECD countries. As men- 
tioned earlier, several East Asian 
and Latin American countries deve- 


loped their industries at rapid rates’ 


on the basis of these trade possibi- 
lities. The Indian economy, which 
already had a well-established in- 
dustrial sector, was certainly in as 
gooc a position as any of these 
countries to take advantage of the 
possibilities for exporting manufac- 
tured goods. Of course, unlike those 
relatively small countries, India 


А 


f 


could not have solved all-her prob- . 
lems of unemployment and poverty. - 
on the basis of industrial growth. 
alone, however rapid that growth 


might have been. But then, no single 
remedy can solve these problems in. 


a poor country of seventy crores of} 


inhabitants. But, nonetheless, fast 
industrial development certainly 
could have done some good by 
creating jobs and generating incomes 
within the country. 


| \ hy then could we not take that 
path? The usual answer is that we 
were not prepared to give up the 
‘socialistic’ path we had chosen, 
ie.,our commitment to the public 
sector and to planning and State 
intervention. But, then, if one 
looks at the case of South Korea, 
which is perhaps the most success- 
ful amongst the fast-growing deve- 
loping countries, one finds that their 
commitments to the public sector, 
State intervention and planning 
were certainly no weaker than ours. 
The public sector contributes a 
greater share of the gross domestic 
product in South Korea than it 
does in India. Even the 'composi- 
tion of the public sector in South 
Korea is similar to that of India: 
steel, banking, transport, communi- 
cations and the usual variety of capi- 
tal-intensive industries. The South 
Korean State is, if anything, even 
more interventionist than the In- 
dian State. 


Compared to this country the 
South Korean State has achieved a 
far greater measure of success in 
scaling ‘the commanding heights’ of 
its economy, to use a familiar 
slogan. In the early 70s, the State 
directly controlled two-thirds of the 
aggregate investable resources of 
its economy and through a variety 
of direct and indirect measures 
guided the allocation of these re- 
sources along the priorities set by 
the planning process. -Yet, unques- 
tionably, it was a capitalistic path 
of development. 


It is stupid to confuse the, dif- 
ference between capitalism and 
socialism with the size of the public 
sector or with the procedural dif- 
ferences between the free-market 
and the interventionist regimes. This 
is not the place to discuss the essen- 
tials of socialism; but it is important 


"om ғ 


to Secdgnize tiat Іші is :аѕ -niich 
Og "private-ownérship economy as 
South Korea.: Furthermore, in à 
private- ownership 
scheme of State intervention: which . 
~“. does not recognize the basic opera-- 
‘tional logic of the economic system .' 


economy, 


becomes dysfunctional and counter- 
productive.. If India wanted. her 


industrial economy to compete for: 
greater market-shares ‘for ifs pro-.: 


ducts in the world. economy, she 
would have to create an industrial 
organization capable of doing that; 


_Itis not difficult to outline the 
essentials of such an 
organization. Let us look at the 
characteristics of three of the 
important economic activities which 
were responsible for much of the 
non-traditional exports from the 
newly-industrialised countries: gar- 
ments, electronics and construction 
services. 


S access in garment exports re- 
quires quick adaptation to con- 
sumer tastes and spending habits. 
Of course, the price of the product 
has to be competitive; but pure 
production cost does not amount 
to a large part of the ultimate 
retail price of the items sold in the 
department stores of the rich coun- 
tries. The costs of identifying the 
saleable products and of selling 


_them in the established outlets 


accounts for a great deal of the 
efforts of the- successful garment 
exporter. This requires quick ex- 
change of information between the 
producer and his market centres. 
Transfer of design and technology, 


easy availability of the materials in: 
vogue (fabrics of certain . types, - 
specification; 5 
fasteners of certain quality, etc.). 


buttons of certain 


and prompt and regular deliveries 


of the products to the retail outlets . 


are the really important compon- 
ents of any successful export effort. 


South Korea, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan created market organisa- 
tions with the required international 
linkages and thereby practically 
cornered - the booming garment 
trade. India with her vast experience 
in the production of textiles and 
garments felt shy about creating 
such linkages and hence almost 
every year failed to meet even the 
quotas allotted to her in the West 
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s -usually.not- айу complete.and final 
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E Rosen ала North American 


markets. 
In the “field - -of electronics, it is 


product which is produced : in, say, 
Hong Kong and sold in the U.S: “A, 


intensive ones, required for the 
ultimate assembly of.the saleable 


product. Here, obviously, what is ' 


required is to attract giant multi- 
national] firms either. tö set up 
subsidiaries in the ‘country or to 
establish sub-contracting arrange- 


; ments with local firms. 


+ 
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I. the case p the бй еН PX. 
boom in the oil-rich. middle eastern: ^ 


countries in the recent years, the 
South Korean ‘construction firms 
made vastly more money than their 
Indian counterparts, in. ‘spite of the 
latters’ obvious advantages in terms 
of the nearness of the market . and 
the traditional trade- and’ cultural 
links. It was:so largely because -of 
the Koreans’ superior ‘organizational 


. The Hong Kong unit” specialises. in.;^ 
the manufacture. of certain items of’ | 
intermediate goods; usually: labour- 





skill in finishing: the-job in time and’ >” 


according to the required ѕресійса-: 


tions. There were. reports ábout 


Indian construction conipanies being . d 
totally surprised at being asked to: - 


pay out' money. for delays in cons: 258 s 


truction according to -the penalty * 


clauses of their service-agreements. 
Such things never Нарреп back here 
at home. 


Building.a T or an airport 


_involves the coordination of a large 


number of activities and the syn- 
chronisation of supplies from 
various.sources. Research into the 


: "Working of the South Korean con- 
Struction industry brings out the , x 
. iniportance of their. organizational... =. ` 
: ‘structure involving several layers ОЁ. 
“supervisory personnel and of” their i 








linkages with" (га ар companiės. = Ps 


The Indian firms working: in the 


domestic environment never: bad the gue 


incentive either to acquire thósé `: + 


skills or to build an organization 
capable of efficient handling of a 


project. At home, firms can make. <- 


money if they are marginally.“bettet © .- 
èyery= >> 


than the PWD — a feat, as, 
body knows, not too dit Sele to 
achieve. 

What these cais divi is "that. 
international па 15. no: songer а 
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"s a marketing activities, whereas. 
1. East Asian trading companies tend ` 
': | to centralise their marketing -fünc- 
‘long-term’ 
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"the State which ^ 
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matter of arm's length ttansactións > 
commodities., 


identical 
Competition with respect.. to, . price 


is of course important, but copeti-- 


tion .with respect ‘to, technology, 
design’ ‘and: product quality. has 
betome , erücially . important. The 


. “тесеп example of the court case in 
5 Britain involving the suppliers ОГ 
and: 
sockets illustrates this point. British . 

` consumers"were ;suing the suppliers 


Indian-made- electric.’ plugs 


for selling ‘iH-fitting plugs and 
sockets; which they thought were 
dangerous to install in one’s. house. 
In the protected home market, the 
Indian consumers háve learnt to 
live with, and occasionally to suffer 
from, such hazardous fittings. The 


1 Ү éónsumers - elsewhere, tend, to ‘be 

: choosy. But one highly publicised 
` court case can cause heavy damage’ 
.7 ‘to the reputation of export products 
5 from India. ‘Who’has the incentive 


to maintain,.if not to enhance, this 
important market asset c repu- 
tation? | - 2 . 


I, is either the; ‘big firms in.a 
monopolistic tharket--condition or 
the trading agencies controlled by 
can undertake 
such costly’ and time-consuming 
ventures. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that the successful opera- 
tors in-the field of international 
tradé in. today’s world are either 
the multinational corporations of 
the. westerti: variety ог the trading 
companies of the East Asian kind. 


The crucial difference between 
these-two forms.of organisations is 
that the western multinational firms 
tend to go in for the vertical inte- 
gration of all their production and 
the 


tions while.. forming. 
.contractual agreements’ with inde- 


E тено, production units. 


H is, worth noting in this con- 
nection that the relative success of 
the..East Asian trade-dependent 
economies with labour-intensive 


7". imdustridlisation compared to the 


similàr*oóuntries of Latin America 
is largely due to the fact that the 
former relied : heavily on the trading 


: companiés.-while the latter. relied 


on d T Ed 


"economy, 
. trading companies encouraged to 
"grow. Some of the big industrial 


'rather than to 





"fh di cass e Tudia; neither 


were the: ‘western: inultinationals ' E 


given easy access to ‘the dómesüc-. 
.nor . were "indigenous: 


houses of India have recently for-. 
med their own’ ‘multinational firms; 
but that. is: mainly in order to 
operate inside certain South-East 
Asian and East African economies, 
create integrated 
trading organizations for the 
domestic production economy. 


India did, however, create a big 
State Trading Corporation, whose 
job it wasto promote and handle 
foreign trade. Over the years, the 
STC has grown in'size and at pre- 
sent it handles а substantial part 
of the country’s external trade. But, 
by and large; its sphere of action 
has remained confined to bilateral 
trade agreemerits between India 
and the centrally-planned есопо- 
mies of East Europe and-to the 
movement af a few bulk commo- 
dities which again are related to 
imports into India. That is because 
the mode of operation of the mana- 
gerial personnel of the STC couid 
not be anything radically different 
from the management practices 
common to the public sector of the 
country in general. There are no 
inherent reasons why a public sec- 
tor enterprise could not be aggres- 
sively market-oriented.. In fact, 
thereare instances in many parts 
of the world, particularly in Frarce 
and West Germany, of publicly- 
owned commercial enterprises which 
have been immensely successful in 
competing in foreign markets. 


B. in the cut-throat environ- 
ment of: world trade, success re- 
quires a kind’ of boldness, ag- 


.gressive risk-taking, comprehensive 
"forward-planning and follow-up, 


which the Indian Public Sector 
could not generate in its manage- 
ment personnel. Thus, the Indian 
industrial economy lacked either 
the incentives or the organizational 
structure required to achieve success 
in export trade at a time when the 
environment of international trade 
allowed such possibilities. 


Today, such 2n environment does 
not exist. But the policy planners in 
India seem to have chosen to libera- 


lise the.country’s trade:regime now. 
‘What can they achieve? In some 
- üáreas:of the: domestic production of 
exporzables, the ‘non-availability of 


imported inputs créates bottlenecks. 
Import liberalisation will no doubt 


remove those bottlenecks. But it is 


unlikely that in today's depressed 


conditions of world trade, these 
measures will lead to any substan- 
tial improvements in India's ex- 
port earnings. But the import bill 
will undoubtedly go up at least in 
the short-run. 


There are already signs of this, 
particularly with respect to metals, 
machinery and equipment. There- | 
fore, trade liberalisation will direct- 
ly worsen our balance of payments 
position. India’s trade defécits 
have been mounting in recent years. 
А large part ofitisno doubt due 
to increases in the price of crude oil 
in 1979-80. But after that, the grow- 
ing deficit has been due to the in- 
creases in the payments on account 
of other items of imports. 


Tu worsening ofthe country's 
balance-of-payments position is tak- 
ing place at a time when the inflow 
of remittances from the Indian 
migrant workers to the Middle Eas- 
tern countries has stopped growing. 
The recession in the world market 
has drastically reduced the oil re- 
venues of the Gulf countries. The 
phenomenal spending boom witnes- 
sed in this region in the last decade 
is unlikely to be repeated in the near 
future. This will affect India's for- 
eign exchange earnings, not merely 
on account of workers! remittances 
but also on account of the export 
of construction and other technical 
services to these oil-rich countries. 


Therefore, the liberalisation of 
India's trade regime at this stage 
will be of considerable disadvant- 
age to the economy in the short- 
run. Whatever benefits are expected 
to accrue from this can come only 
іп the long-run future. Moreover, 
these benefits are supposed to come 
about by way of inducing the 
domestic industries to become more 
competitive and efficient in response 
to foreign competition in the home 
market. 


Of course, there is much to be 
said for correcting the lethargic and 
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wasteful Беа рах Ge ‘dian sidus: 


tries. It should be good for, the do- .; 


mestic consumers; and. 
create conditions for an efficient 
and faster industrial growth for the 
country in the future. Moreover, 


it-shoüld.:- 


irade improve, India can take ad- ^ 


vantage of those trade possibilities 
if the domestic industries are alert, 
flexible and cost- and quality-consci- 
ous. 


But, will trade liberalisation by 
itself necessarily lead to these out- 
comes? That it will is, of course, an 
article of faith with the “orthodox 
conservatives. Harsh foreign com- 
petition and severe market discip- 
line, according to these beliefs, are 
supposed to provide therapeutic 
remedies to wasteful and lethargic 
home industries. British conser- 
vatives have given a picturesque 
name to it: ‘Cold Shower’. A ‘Cold 
Shower’ can certainly be invigorat- 
ing; but it can also spread mortality 
amongst the ailing. The net out- 
come will depend on the nature of 
the industrial organization and the 


various supportive policy measures. 


which accompany the ‘Cold Shower’ 
therapy. 


T are good reasons to believe 
that the Indian policy planners have 
not thought through the full implic- 
ations of their opting for trade 
liberalisation for the economy to- 
day. It will certainly be a harsh 
medicine for a number of domestic 
industries which have grown used 
to operating behind a protective 
wall. The experience of India’s 
steel industry during the last two 
years is a case in point. The steel 
plants in the country were already 
operating under conditions of sub- 
stantial under-utilization of capac- 


ну. When imports were allowed, 


capacity utilization fell to even 
lower levels, because the home 
industry could not compete success- 
fully for its share of the home 
market. ' 


There was no justifiable reason for 
this. In terms of either availability 
of raw materials or of long experi- 
ence in producing iron and steel, 
the Indian steel industry suffered 
from no obvious disadvantages; 
it had substantial cost advantages 
with respect to the transportation 





‚оё ке, on. us “the” aie 


centres.. Тһе тізіп reason why it 
lost a part of its domestic market 


Т. question is ав our: in-, 


dustries can learn to adjust and, if 


so, how quickly. The answer would 
depend firstly on whether they can 
have a responsible and responsive 
management structure in the place 
of the fragmentation of autho- 
rities that is the current practice in 
the Indian public sector. Secondly, 


the policy changes. could be slow. 


and supportive. . There is no reason 
why industries, particularly those in 
the public sector, should not be able 
to anticipate changes and adjust 
accordingly. Moreover, the govern- 
ment could also adjust its tariff 
and credit policies in such a way as 
to provide some protection against 
sudden blows as well as to promote 
changes in the ‘desired direction. 


The problems of making a leth-. 


argic and wasteful domestic industry 
efficient are extremely complex. 
They are more complex than those 
of setting up new units, because 
powerful vested interests and esta- 
blished operational practices are 
always difficult to fight. If the 
method of introducing efficiency has 
to be the classical one of competi- 
tion and market discipline, then it 
is important to understand what is 
implicit in this method. 


First of all, there has to be some 
measure of hard-headedness in all- 
owing bankruptcies and closures. 
So far we have operated on the 
principle that, every inefficient, sick 
industrial unit 


operation with financial support 
from the government budget. In fact, 
there are sick units in operation 
under social ownership today, which 
would be less of a burden to the 
economy if they were to be closed 
down even with full wages and sal- 
aries being paid to their employees 
in perpetuity. Obviously, no market 
discipline can make a dent on such 
an industrial structure. 


A great deal of the harshness of 
the ‘Cold Shower’ can be alleviated if 
it is possible to design a framework 


should -be taken - 
over by the State and continued in” а whole set of inter-linked action’ 


: programmes: Therefore, making: а” Ks 





ofi State шеген which is both 


hardheaded and ‘supportive. The 


_. Јарапеѕе апа South Korean systems 
was because’ “ofits” inflexibility with ' 
respect іс: ‘product-mix, quay n and. А 
f pricing: rules. 8 T 
when the conditions of international ~. : 


áre:ádmiired for.. their effectiveness 


"bécause.i in -choosing policy frame- 
"works for industrial.. development 


they did not think in terms of the 


supposedly mutually éxolusive cate)”, . 


-gories of free trade and State inter- ` 
vention. Those examples show that. 
‘State intervention cam promote Ше. 


growth of' an ‘efficient, outward- . 
looking industrial economy. But 
those intervéntions.need to be both 
hard-headed and ‘finely * ‘tuned in 
nature. 


Moreover, the industrial struc- 
ture on which these policy measures ` 


operate.is also organised in иста; p% 
manner that the fear of heavy penal- ~ 
ties ‘andthe expectation of high... 


rewards motivate ‘individuals and ` 


groups responsible for:the perfor- :*: ; 


mance of industrials units. 


I, the required: reforms in the in- 
Gustrial organization of the country 
and in the policy:framework of the 
government, do not. "accompany the 
liberalisation- of thé"trade regime, 
then the inevitable shortrun deteri- 
oration in the country’s balance of 
payment will not be reversed later 
on. Then some people may demand 
a reversal of policy; but by then a 
demoralizing . process: of de-indus- 
trialisation might have. been set in 
motion. It is far from. clear. that 
the Indian policy ` planners have 
examined all the various inter-linked 
policy' issues in.choosing a new 
trade regime for the economy. 


To choose a development stra- 
tegy is. not merely to make a once- 
for-all assertion of faith. It is to 





КИ 


make a continuing commitment to; 


choice must, involve serious: assess- 


ment’ of the, feasibility. of. certain 202: 


outcomes and the sustainability: of 


certain kinds of action prográmmnigs:zs ` 


“ 


А number of times in ‘the, past 
decades problems of choice ámong 
alternative 
ment were posed in India. But the 


perception of the choice-Drohlems: E D 


usually remained Іштей а nar- 
row domain of value preniises. Not 
surprisingly, the eventual’ ӧрісотеѕ 
of these choices remained eer 
pointing to all., 


wt 
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strategies of develóp- | 
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THOSE of us who attend meetings 
all the time are quite used to listen- 
ing to the same things said over 
and over again. Even in the Hindi 
movies, everything has to be repea- 
ted by the hero's side-kick. This 
habit of ours serves many func- 
tions: fills time, gives importance 
to dignitaries, substitutes words 
for action and eventually turns 
falsehood into truth and potent 
myths. By this process, some mini- 
sters even ‘earn’ doctorates and 
others become ‘good administra- 
tors’, But, at a more dangerous 
level, it awards distinctions and 
achievements to us as a nation. We 
become the third largest scientific 
force with the best scientists, and 
the tenth most industrial nation in 


_ the world. 


Jt is not necessary to belabour 
the point that we are not the third, 
or even the fourth, fifth or sixth 
largest scientific force in the world. 
Others have done it often enough. 


Neither do I want to press home - 


the point that on an average our 
scientific personnel are quite medio- 
cre. I have done that elsewhere.t 
Here I want to focus on the issues 
concerning the recent changes in 


1. Dinesh Mohan: ‘A Sea of Medio- 
crity' Seminar, February 1981. 


policies regarding technology and 
industry in India. . 


After three decades of ‘catching 
up' we are back where we started. 
We are contracting with foreign 
companies and governments for 
import of designs and processes in 
most of our industries: power, steel 
fertilizer, automobiles, aviation, 
consumer goods, etc. This is sup- 
posed to indicate that we are 
making concessions to ‘free trade’ 
and it will help us produce the latest 
and the best. There is tremendous 
pressure for letting in the multina- 
tionals, both. from inside and out- 
side the country. The fact that we 
have taken the largest IMF loan 
which that institution has ever given 
indicates that the policy makers 
have faith in the ideologies of such 
institutions. This is not an abstract 
statement. Even before we took the 
loan, we had increased the number 
of foreign collaborations allowed 
from 277 in 1976 to 526 in 1980. 
These are curious facts considering 
that we take great pride in our 
scientific and technological capa- 
bility. 


We claim that we are thè tenth 
largest industrial nation in the world, 
neglecting our abysmally low per- 
capita production. But even this 


Ay 


M 


M 


e. 


claim is ví a myth. For industrial .. 
output, World Bank statistics show: > 
us to be in the 22nd -position not . 


counting Saudi Arabia.? We are also 
very proud that Indian engineers 


and technicians work wonders in-- 


innovation and adaptation. A belief 
not borne out by facts or by com- 
parison with other countries.3 


Most of us seem to be convinced 
that if only we had more free trade 
and.competition, more individua- 
lism, and greater import of foreign 
technology we could do wonders. 
After all, Korea, Singapore and 
Hong Kong have done it this way. 


. Japan did it by copying and China 


is learning the hard way. Some even 
argue that IMF’s prescriptions are 
not only good for the economy but 
win elections too.4 Mixing fact, 
fiction and  misinformation with 
misunderstanding makes good myth 
material. 


T: fact is that it is difficult to 
compare India with’ too many 
nations. Its sizé and diversity nar- 
tow down the league to the US, 
USSR, Japan, Brazil, Indonesia and 
China. Most of our present models 
come from the ideology of the US 
and our misunderstanding of Japan. 
The USSR, Brazil and Indonesia 
are ignored. We use some of China's 
recent policies, taken out of context, 
to support what our upper classes 
would like to do for their own 
reasons any way. 


The more ignorant even cite 
Singapore and Hong Kong as feasi- 
ble policy models. They forget that 
if one built a wall around Bombay 
and threw out all the beggars, then 


Bombay by itself — but not greater · 


India — could possibly be a Singa- 
pore. What we can learn from 
Taiwan, Korea and Hong Kong is 
that it is possible to make high 
quality technical products, textiles 
and consumer goods cheaply outside 


2. World Development Report 1982, 
Oxford University Press. 


3. Technicians seem to keep things 
working if forced to in most semi-indus- 
trialized nations, e.g., cars of the 1940s 
and 50s vintage stil run as taxis in 
Bogota. 

4. Swaminathan S. Aiyar: ‘IMF Con- 
ditions Win Elections'—I; Indian Express, 
Nov. 26, 1982. 


. nomic policies. 





Je араў, 


won 't do. 


ГЬ is used to justify foreign. 
collaborations, the import of turn- . 
key projects, and the import of out- , 


dated know-how. In personal conver: 
sations with me, very senior officials 
of the Birlas, Modys and Tatas have 
used the argument that this is the 
path Japan followed for its advance- 
ment. “Тарап never did any research 
but just copied’, they claim: How- 
ever, according to Shigeru Nakaya- 


ma,’ the Japanese ‘scientists chang-. 


ed from the old fashioned genera- 
tion of academic bureaucrats to the 
new technically oriented, who advo- 
cated planning of scientific research 
for national goals' in the early part 
of this century. 


Contrary to most popular notions, 


Japan has à long tradition of re- 
search, and private industry contri- 
butes as much as 59% of the total 
research funds in Japan now com- 
pared to 1377 in India.? In contrast 
with India, Japan has ‘never had a 
policy of pursuing long-term agree- 
ments with foreign firms; instead, 
it has relied principally on short- 
term cooperative ventures.'8 Such 
agreements were usually backed up 
by heavy investments in in-house 
research, something hardly ever 
done by industry in India. 


While we would like to copy what 
is not true of Japan, we tend to 
ignore what may be true but diffe- 
rent from the western model. This 
has to do with the possibility that 
Systems can be designed to make 


people highly productive without . 
high mobility or the western concept. 


of individualism. All of us are some- 
what aware that the Japanese wor- 
ker or professional does not face the 


5. Shigeru Nakayama: Characteristics 
of Scientific Development in Japan, p. 53, 
CSIR, New Delhi. 


6. Marc Dupuis: Science and Techno- 
logy in Japan, Endeavour, Volume 5:3, 
1. 


7: Research and Development Statis- 
tics 1970-79, Department of Science and 
Technology, New Delhi. 

8. Lund Letter on Technology and 
Culture, No, 4, June 1982 
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But: iat we do: dot 46. Ins- : 
tead;: our 'Índustiíal elite press for -- 
some | "Singapore type laws and есо- " 
E rond “ио, 


 critics‘of:science say are responsible* a 
' for ù unimpressive work in" uncréative 7272 
. research’ groups. In:short,.. 





rhea бра Tayoa as much as in the re 
Us ‘bathe still works, К 


"There? is. algo. ДЕЙСЕ fo suggest 


` аё in Тарап ‘highly. creative те- 


.search groups display most.or even.. 
ali of the beliaviour patterns which. 








.thehis- ^ |, 
torical relationship ‘between: scienti- - 5 
fic creativity and individualism is 
almost entirely fortuitous. 29 


dt is quite Obvious that thors who 


justify: present “policies in India оп” 


the basis of; what they:think Japan 
did and, does will have to think 
again.. 


қала 





L. ‘us take the Chinese case. 

Indians point out with. glee that 
even the Chinese are now turning to fs 
foreign know-how. ‘See;: they have — 

learnt the lesson of their. past mis- сз. 
takes. So, let us ій Іта now have 
even more foreign collobrations.’ A 
curious double-think. We conven- 
iently forget that the Chinese do’, 
not at‘-present have dyer 100 тыб-” 
national 'subsidiaries operating 'on 
their soil and have not already .. 
signed over 6,000 . collaboration :. EM 
agreements with foreign companies К 

іп the last 35 years .45 we have.: i’ 
Even the few agreements that they 

did sign in the. last two or three 

years are being prüned. 2 
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We also like to-believe that they 
have suffered technologically be- . 
causé of their policies. But let us 
examine the facts. Weare proud of 
our achievements in space, nuclear 
energy and agriculture. China does 
not seem to be any worse off in any ` 
‘of these sectors. Even in computer. ym 
technology they seem to be as good 77% 

.&s the Soviet Union, which. is: 
better than us. We seem to be much 
better off in assembling or making v 
under license many of thé, more 
elitist consumer products; but ‘China 2... 
does not seem to have боле, too ee 
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9. J.R. Bartholomew: “Individualism EUN 
and Science in Japanese Society.’ Faculty ` а. 
Seminar on Science, Technolgi .and nao, 
Future Societies, University of } Michigan, 

1975. Мітео. 2 ег, ; 
bs 55.2 
10. Jon Sigurdson: China's Taftuous NA 
Road to Autonomy in De ele > and. б? 
ӛсіепсе. Seaman Vol 5:2; г 19817. a 
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Comparison, of Industrial Production і in. Тайға and China’ RP 


Jtem.. 











Units - Indiat Chinat | 

2 ` ` per- million per million 

x population population 
Chemicat fertiliser - thousand tons/year | 4 12 
Steel.’ - ‘thousand tons/year | 9 27 
Electric, power. . million KVH/year 166. 316 
Tractors e units/year 96 54 
Food grain” thousand tons/year 193 322 
Cotton cloth - million metres/year 14 15 
Trucks . . units/year 118 ` 180 
Fans ^ . .units/year | Y 6000 10000 
Cement “| , "thousand tons/year. . 28 86 
"= Radios ae total number . 29,000* 41,000 
СТУ sets NEL total number " — . 1,400* 5,500 


Reconstructs, August 1982. 


Data collected from: India’s Economy jn Figures, 


1982, CSO; India 1980; China. 


+ All data normalized by assuming India’s and China’ s populations as 673 and 976 


millions respectively. 


* These figures are probably underestimates. 





badly in the basic infrastructure and 
consumer goods - either (Table 1). 
Even if these; figures. give only 
approximate ideas, it áppéars to me 


that in technological capability we. 


are probably. only at pat with 
China. ' i 


EON S show that we are. 


not particularly: better off techni- 
cally so far as comparable countries 
,are concerned. It appears that we 
are not utilizing our domestic poten- 
tial fully and have neglected the 
basic products in favour of toys for 
the elite. Many have argued that 
this is bound to happen if the multi- 
national and foreign nexus is too 
strong. In fact this seems to have а 
disastrous effect оп the morale of 
> local scientists and engineers and 


~ "even discourage innovation in’ pro- 


«ducts most important for us. М.К. 


705. Bhagawan. has done a quantitative 


investigation into the innovative 


Tome “capabilities. of Indian industry and 


““Soncludés that ‘India has now 
acquired substantial innovative 
4&apacity in the less science-related 
and.the less research-intensive in- 
dustries: like machine tools, but is 
sstill, very. weak in those fields where 
scienice-elátedness and research in- 
tensiveness play а big role’ and that 
‘aboug. 2/3.0f the innovation cited 
by. XhezIndian capital goods firms 
aré really quite , -minor technical 


Ir 
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changes, adaptations and “ітргоуе- 
ments". 71 


In another study, Iyengar conclu- 
des that 'the fact remains that the 
contribution of R&D in industry 
pales into insignificance against 
major achievements in other deve- 
loped countries' and as far as the 
drug industry is concerned, “Тһе 
basic R&D is still imported either 
through direct sales or through col- 
laboration. This has resulted ina 
proliferatian of fast selling formul- 
ations which have no relevance to 
the actual needs of a majority of the 
population. 


Some of my students and I con- 


-ducted a survey at the Indian En- 


gineering Trade Fair held in New 
Delhi in Febrnary 1981. We ques- 


- tioned almest all of the exhibitors 


about their range of products, 
whether they had foreign collabor- 
ation, in-house R&D and which 
products they had developed be- 
cause of their own R&D. Out of the 
72 exhibitors sampled, 62 (90%) 
claimed they did have R&D but 


11. М.К. Bhagawan: Innovations in 
Industry, Seminar, Feb., 1981. 


12. M.S. Iyengar: The Status of 
Research and Development in the Private 
Б M.S.Iyengar Assoc, New Delhi, 


55 (80%) admitted having foreign 


collaborations. 


We could not identify а single 
product using modern technology 


- which had been made in India with- 


out foreign collaboration— products 
that were completely indigenous and 
which could find ап export market 
tended to bethose with know-how 
more than 30 years old—obtained 
even at that time with foreign col- 
laboration. It is not surprising then 
that Ph.Ds comprise only 8% of 
the R&D personnel in private 
industry? 


E. technology and foreign 
collaborations still command a great- 
deal of respect. So much so that 
almost 70 per cent of more than 170 
advertisers in The Hindu’s Survey of 
Indian Industry 1981 indicate in one 
way or another that they аге а5- 
sociated with foreign know-how or 
foreign companies. The main news 
about modernization in magazines 
like Business India and the Economic 
Scene axe about new foreign agree- 
ments being signed. | 


While these magazines have car- 
ried major articles on the evils of 
MRTP and FERA and foreign 
dumping in India, none of them 
have really initiated intelligent de- 
bate on the quality of indigenous 
technology and the role of the 
Indian entrepreneur in innovation 
and the strengthening of India’s 
R&D base. The tenor of most 
articles which support more foreign 
collaborations and import of foreign 
technology is that this will help us 
catch up. It is not clear that even 
this purpose is served. 


The Indian Railways imported 
know-how for electrical and diesel 
locomotives about two decades back 
and are planning to do so again. The 
Railways are again so far behind 
that they are contemplating import 
of know-how even for power trans- 
mission, signalling and many other 
systems. This is, of course, made 
very much easier with the availabi- 
Ішу of the World Bank and ІМЕ 
loans. Few people know that some 
Indian Railway technology was 
abreast of the world in as far back 
as 1925. The Bombay Baroda and 
Central .India Railway had the 
capability of designing and manu- 
facturing locomotives as good as 


і \ 
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soa 


anywhere else in the "word; ` But.: 
we have not kept up, hence the 


arm from abroad.: 
One can cite many бе “exam- 


find that we have not kept up our 
lead in many areas of technology. 
In other areas we have refused to 
use to full advantage what we 
have produced indigenously. Our 
capabilities and achievements are 


.not even assessed seriously and 
„scientifically. When someone tries 
Ло start a serious discussion on 


such topics, he is immediately cut 
to.size, as has happend to Ashok 
Rao, who has questioned BHEL 
policies with facts and figures.!3 


Гы: аге some of the most 
damaging effects of what constant 
reliance on foreign funds and for- 
eign brains has on us. We are 
lulled into believing that we have 
achieved something very special 
when the real facts are not that 
spectacular. A large number of 
countries like Nigeria, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Thailand, etc., make 
many of the products that we do, 
though not the whole range. The 


main difference is in the pattern of 


ownership of the manufacturing 
units — the other countries have a 
much larger foreign share. But we 
have not taken full advantage of 
having a greater financial control 
over our industry. 


There are obviously many rea- 
sons why we have not done so. 
The ones most commonly men- 
tioned are the class structure of 
Indian society, the influence of 
multinational corporations and 
foreign interests, the comprador 
nature of our industrialist politi- 


13. India Today, July 15, 1982, р. 98. 
Rao has analysed BHEL's R&D and 
import policies but he has been prohibited 
from publishing his findings. Rao has filed 
a writ petition in the Supreme Court 
challenging BHEL’s action. 


14. See: B.M., Indigenous Technology 
and Colour T.V., Economic and Political 
Weekly, Vol XVII: 32, p. 1260; Nagesh 
Kumar: Regulating Multinational Mono- 
polies in India, Economic and Political 
Weekly, XVII: 22, p. 909.: S.K. Соуа!: 
New Industrial licensing Policy — А. 
Empirical Assessment, IIPA, New Delhi, 
1982. etc. 
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„с1їап$ “ind managers; cand ‘finally’ the 
^ horribly inadequate "system: It is. 
need for this periodic shot "in-the - not‘the purpose here. to ТАНДЫ»; all. : 


_ these issues. 
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debate on the economic ‘fallout of 
the 5 billion dollar IMF loan and 
vařious other World Bank loans. 
But there is very little concrete dis- 
cussion on how this open-door 
policy affects the technical esta- 
blishment іп India and its capacity 
to innovate and invent. One obvi- 
ous effect of more foreign capital 
is more foreign influence on 
industrial choices and hence opting 
for foreign know-how. 


Prabhat Patnaik goes even für- ' 


ther and says that 'effcrts to over- 
come technological parasitism, far 
from gathering momentum, are in 
fact receding further and further 
into the background’, ‘and 
transition to freer access to multi- 
nationals goes ‘hand-in-hand with 
an attack on trade-unions, civil 
liberties and political democracy.”15 
But the effect on the morale and 
culture of the engineers and scien-, 
tists is even more insidious. 


The vast structure of the CSIR 
laboratories has been set up in the 
last thirty five years and the five 
Indian Institutes of Technology 
were set up in the early sixties. 
But none of these institutions play 
a major role in interaction with 
industry. A recent official report on 
higher technical education admits 


that the interaction between the 


IITs and industry is minimal.!6 It 
further states that Indian Ph.Ds 
are not finding jobs in industry, the 
quality of post-graduate students іп, 
even the elite institutions is very 
mediocre, and that about 25% of 
the top engineering graduates of 
the best institutions go abroad. 


What it does not discuss in detail 
are the facts that.a very large pro- 
portion of the best engineering gra- 


15. Prabhat Patnaik: Foreign Capital 
and Technology in India’s Economic 
Growth : Note, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi, Mimeo. 


16. Report of the Review Committee 
on Post-Graduate Education and Research 
in Engineering and Technology, Ministry 
of Education and Culture, 1980. 


Present. Indian industry ‘doesn’t * 


this . 





i a in Indio, that Indian scientists | 
abroad“are not applying for jobs in · D 
Indian: institutions, inbreeding in ES 


UM 


tour. Institutions is becoming. the 
`. norm, honésty i in scieùce has ceased 


^to bè a concern, and that Indian in- 
-dustry has made, only. ‘negligible i in-.. 
vestments in ‘these. institutions. 


“ 


While everyone sheds. crocodile - 
tears. over the. ‘braindrain’ to -for- 
eign countries, there is very little 
talk about the internal brain drain— 
IIT graduates snatching др lucrative 
sales, managerial and even-advettis- 
ing jobs. M. Tech. scholarships are 
used to prepare for Central Services 
examinations. АП these problems | 
have arisen because there are ‘very.’ 
few challenging technical or scienti-- >... 
“Ес jobs offered by Indian industry. ^ 





want $uper engineers. They want ` 
super salesmen: Obviously, then, 
salaries for engineers-ahd. scientists 
would “be, comparatively, very low. 
We. are still.a ‘trading nation and 
production: of. knowledge i is not that 
important to‘us: A very senior Tata 
executive 'once- confided in me that 
they really; don't need the ‘egg-head ` 
types' since they can 'always get the 
technology from дш. И 





T free availability of foreigm . 
technology has further repercus- 

sions. Because-the students do not 

really look forward to a scientific or 
technical career, they do not take 
knowledge seriously except to score 

high marks. This makes the instruc- 

tors’ jobs easier and, in turn, makes 

them lazy too. In long term research 
projects there is little demand for 
expertise from the faculty of ourin- , 
stitutions and there is thus no ex- e 
ternal check on its quality. Even іе, >: 
a researcher is motivated, he finds“ ^? :- 
that there.is not much he can dà ^ 
outside the four walls of his institu“ 

tion — а Sure recipe for cynicism,” 
corruption, laziness-and mediocrity. z 
In the absence’ of demand; there. 
cannot be outside checks and ac- 
countability, and our institutions 

and their scientists have ерше 

truly autonomous. a? 

So, the industry's foreign: cita Exc 
borations end up influenéing what 57. 
happens in our academiczmnstitu- С” 
tions. These institütions- "also have . 
their own о г99 нарога цоп Lo 
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and this confounds’ matters farther. . 
- The defendents of foreign collábor* - 


ations say that these inputs form 


ойу a minor proportion of-the іп- · 


stitutional budgets and so could not 
reálly: effect oux: “policies. . 


demic’ dogs, 
mental policies рес” twisted to suit 
such concerns. Much equipment gets 


‘ imported which is never used and 


‘research’ studies are taken up 
which haveno real purpose except 
clinching. the foreign ‘collaboration 
.deal СМ. ; 

All this is well known.to every- 
one concerned: and a government 
committee was even forced to re- 


137 сога that ‘Itis unrealistic and un- 








p E to base development 


«strategies on. the availability of mas- 
sive foreign -technical assistance. 


* No foreign.technical assistance рго- 


gramme should. бе such that 
would peípetuáte our dependence. s 
The Committee Report even lists 


d $e imported equipment: lying idle due 
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to lack of spåres:- But reports break 
no .bones and sọ with every year 


' our collaborative programmes and 


bilateral agreements with. the.indus- 
"trial nations keep increasing.’ At 
this rate we.may end up turning 
“ош science .and ‘technology estab- 
. Hshment into’ a’ vast red light area 
‘with academic call girls to suit 


' every foreign taste. 


І, is clear to me that we have had 


enough of foreign inputs. We must 
now turn inward for some time and 
exploit our own potential. It is 
useless blaming the World Bank and 


“IMF for our ills. They are only the 
J'"external symptoms of our internal. 
. . failures. When your fingers fall `off- 

"due to leprosy it is useless debating ` 
“the morals of the Mycobacterium: ` 


* leprace. It'is best just to.také your 
"rhedicine and not, give the bacterium 


2 „another: hence to ‘be. active. in: your ` 
с enyitónimént." 


The ideology and the policies of 


i. agéncies like the IMF аге well 


s 
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=. known and to pretend that one can 
üéal with them without toeing 


PEEL шы. 


КЖ Report of the Review Committee 
on Foie ign Technical -Assistance Received 
by thé Indian Institute of Technology and 
other Academic Institutions. Ministry of 





-But for-: 
^. eign tails at ‘times can wag the аса- . 
"and . whole - depart- > 





x their‘line may. be. Pee Rolitics but & 
ho: more (Бап: naive: ‘machismo: 


These relationships certainly “do not 
permit’ 05 to build a strong and 
vibrant industrial base immune to 
‘outsidé’ pressures. But the fact re- 
mains that we have built up a large 


` industrial infrastructure which is the _ 
envy of most third world nations. | 


We have a' scientific force -which 


‚ due to its sheer numbers and some 


hard work contains some excellent 
professionals. They have to be put 
to work by creating a demand for 
their services. This can only be 
done by reducing the influence of 
pre-emptive foreign capital and 
know-how. 


One can imagine straight off two 
ways of achieving this. The first is 
to try to make policy changes with- 
in the present set up. The second 
is to change the system itself — a 
revolution. The first option is un- 
likely ѓо Бе very fruitful — people 
shaping the present policies benefit. 
from them and feel little obligation 
to change them., The second option 
seems unreal in the present context. 


This leaves us unfortunately just the | 
first option for the present and 


hazy scenarios for the second. 


E... the above discussion, it is 
clear that wholesale import of tech- 
nology paralyses our. scientific and 
technical institutions and they in 
turn get staffed mostly with second 
rate rejects. from the mercantile 
ethos. And this.is serious, because 
these are the academics who are 
going to be around for a long time 
to come. To-end this downspiral our 
basic policies will. have to change 
to involve our professionals in more 


` meaningful activity. 


We must decide which goods are 
essentialfor & vast majority of our 


.people:and. concentrate on manu- 


facturing’ them without foreign help. 


~ We бап choosé afew critical items 


where we' may still need some 
foreign collaboration for the short 
run. But even in these the onus 
should be оп the manufacturer to 
demonstrate that the technology is 
beyond our present capabilities. 
Moreover, по foreign collabora- 
tions should be permitted for elite 
toys and consumer goods. But, in 
the present political climate the 
elite will find a way to get their 


‘toys: It, outa be better to import 
these oütright within our foreign 


exchange capabilities. This would 
keep us from wasting industrial 
attention on trivial items. 


We must aim to produce a few 
manufactured goods with a high 
Science and research content which 
must be considered the best in the 
world. Unless we can compete inter- 
nationally in some items that repre- 
sent the latest in technology, we 
will not be able to exchange goods 
at favourable rates and pay reason- 
able wages to our workers. Exchang- 
ing our handicrafts for Boeings 
ensures more of the present unequal 
relationship where our wage rates 
are determined by the low value 
placed internationally on our goods. 


N one of these decisions can be 
made unless priorities are clearly 
identified. The Department of 
Science and Technology has spent a 
great deal of time in defining thrust 
areas in various fields. Though very 
competent persons have particip- 
ated in this process, the areas select- 
ed are almost the same as those 
identified in the-US, This is natural 
if our outlook is more international 
than national. It is not my conten- 


tion that if all these areas were 


developed successfully they would 
not benefit our nation. However, I 
do believe that we cannot develop 
all these areas at once without 
foreign participation and dilution 
of effort. We have to be more 
selective. 


We can be selective only if we 


. change the outward looking ethos 


into a more inward looking one for 
some time. If we have to get any- 
thing from outside, we should get 
it through a pure business deal and 
not in the garb of bilateral aid and 
collaborations. Import of techno- 
logy is not a neutral, value free act. 
It influences our policies and life 
style options in ways that may not 
be best for us. 


In 1982 we are doing what we 
were doing in 1965 — importing a 
‘modern’ infrastructure. If politi- 
cians, professionals and the indust- 
ria] elite are allowed to continue 
their present policies, then in the 
year 2000 we will be back again to 
1965. 
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The defence burden 


JASWANT SINGH 


JS Defence a burden? How can that 
be so when the invocatory terms 
which are used in this context . have 
always informed us about it being 
a ‘sacred duty’. Not only is ‘no 
sacrifice too great’ for it, indeed; 
we are enjoined to make every effort 
to ensure that ‘all’ requirements of 
‘defence are fully met’. That is all 
very well, but it still does not answer 
the central query. Instead of per- 
mitting concepts to be developed 
rationally, with cool precision and 
to a sharpened point of definition, 
this kind of superstitious gibberish 
arrests thought. Policy, then, effec- 
tively gets snowed under mountains 
of emotive weight..To question the 
validity of our .defence thinking 
becomes an act of heresy, a sacril- 
ege towards a ‘sacred duty’. We 
seldom stop to deliberaté that the 
nature of modern day warfare is one 
of the more complicated derivatives 
of this industrial age. When, there- 
fore, an agricultural; ‘handicraft 
based society has to wage war or to 
formulate a policy for its defence, 
how should it go about it? 


Thé word ‘society’ is. айы on: 


deliberate purpose. Тһе decision to 


exercise the option of ‘war’, in Ше” 


present day world, is not all-that 


independent an .expressioh `of free ° 


choice. Therefore, when States are 
compelled to act, the consequential 
mobilisation is not merely that of 
the armed forces alone. A whole 
society has to gear up. It is not just 
in this respect that the distinction 
between the civil and military gets 
blurred. The total consequences of 
war-making are such that unless the 
‘internal’ fibre of a nation has been 


through thé process ofan integra-. ` 








burnished, M Muse "building: 2 
by itself serves no other pürpose: 
than that of bloating. = ? 


“Хат” and ‘peace’ ‘are. mo, longer 227. 
‘separable opposites? , just as much Б 
as ‘defence’ and ‘offence’:are not. 
Either as concepts,- attitudes -or 227 
policies, though admittedly and for 7:i.- 
obvious reasons, no nation calls its 
Ministry of Defence, the Ministry of | 
Offence. That is precisely why clarity 
and definition of policy, arrived at., 





ted and institutionalised system be- ' ' 
comes so vitally important. All de=- . 
fence planning is оп the basis of .': 
identified adversaries. This "directly -` 
affects the structuring of Weapons 
procurement policies. 





The consequential but unavoid- 
able linkage so established predeter- 
mines the choice of weapons sys- 
tems, thus effectively blocking `. 
alternative options. The military .,'. 
then ends up by being the 'arbiter',* 2 







not-an ‘instrument of diplomacy’: w" 
: . There is: then the theory. of the 
"*àutonomy of military momentum’. = 
-The military.machine once launched; 
moves inexorably-with a: will. of its: 


own... Policies. do not guide it. 


' Rather; ‘they are‘ guided by the auto- 


поту of its -momentum./-Unless,*. 7. 
therefore, we comprehend: | the’ ime: уе, 
mensely complex nature of out: de- 
fence effort, we will not have order с^ 
in it. That which is disorderly 182° 
inherently wasteful and unquéstion- ` “i 
ably, in parts, if not in the.whole,., 2 
a ‘burden’. E^ - 








.We can examine this quéstion 
either at this holistic level or at. the С> 





ый 


level of its cómponerits; Е the forces 


level right? Is our equipping policy 
. the most 


. the other; tanks, aifcraft or naval 
“vessels. Unquestionably, an audit 

. .+,0f the components is’ essential. But 
. if at. the: centre of our policy per- 
ceptions there is:a void, then by 

' merely, investi gating the’ peripherals 


and -ad-tioc components of it, we: 


le would: be preoccupying ourselves 
with the. Saptami not with the 
` causes. 


F ield Mátshal Lord: Carver, in- 


his book, War Since 1945, has had 
- this to .say about .independent 
"India’s military efforts: ‘Given their 
‘population and the size of their 
+ (India’s) armed forces, their wars 
у - Were very-limited. Though the forces 
employed were large in. terms of 





„other wars since 1945, they рго-.. 


| duced few important lessons іп 'the 
he strictly military field; ‘but’ provided 
| many cautionary. tales about how 
not to behave in the .political-mili- 
tary sphere.’ Pretty damning stuff 


-- one could зау. You could, .of . 


course, with. equal facility, reject 
` all this as the prejudice of residual 
от A 
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On the other hand, ‘do concede 
that the views expressed -with such 


military directness are those of a` 
Then `: 


‘distinguished professional. 
"relate them to our track record in 
‘the decades since Independence. 
Soon after we achieved it, in the 
late 405, we lost large parts of our 
territory, (J &K), to Pakistan. In 
the late 50s, we acquiesced in the 
-annexation of :Tibet and accepted 


“a. the biting off of parts of the Aksai . 
. *; Chin plateau. In the 60s, we. lost : 


ОЛ бер larger parts of: Ladakh and 
- suffered a humiliating military ret 
. verse in the then NEFA: Our. Kutch 


and Punjab operations:.of 765 were ` 


not;ithe .best. demonstrations of 
Р ‘pOlitical-military’ ability. Іп the 
г. 703,*we contributed significantly to 
"з Ше formation of Bangladesh. How 
.titich of this was as a result of our 

> ‘ability.and how much on account 
US PR OF. Таныса s inability? 





Duting’ this decade we | then allow- 
ed tHe Indian ocean: to become the 
pem of, Super powers and to- 
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cost efféctive for. ou£;.. 
‘existing or likely. needs?, The ques- >” 
tion of-one weapons system against: 


' expenditure of Rs. 


‘wards the end: ofi it, E accepted 
. yet another foreigh excursion on our 
subcontinent, this-time by the Soviet - 


Union in Afghanistan. All-this does 
not come out'as an history of glit- 
tering and unqualified success, does 
it? Our response, however, continues 
to be in the stereotypes of the post 


‘climacteric trauma of 1962. In cliche 


form, it reads 'spend more', buy 
*security'. 


Т, government, while presenting . 


the defence budget for 82-83, an- 
nounced an аП time high defence 
5,100 сгогев, 
which by itself is an increase of 


.21.425. over . the previous year's 


spending. Since 70-71, a critical 
year.in the subcontinent's history, 


(defence expenditure іп which year 


was just under Rs. 1200 crores), our 
outlay on defence has gone up by a 


factor of times five. Assuming an 


average 2074 over-run on budget 
estimates, the current year's spend- 
ing could be in excess of 6,000 
crores. 


. Even if we stayed with the bud- 
get estimates, then by the govern- 
ment's own admission, we would be 
spending just under 17% of the 
total government expenditure; over 
309; of our non-Plan expenditure 
and just under 4% of our GNP on 
defence. In ihe last three years, we 
would end up by spending around 
Rs. 14,000 crores. At conservative 
estimates, the current defence five- 


.year plan wculd involve an expen- 


diture of over Rs. 50,000 crores, (at 
prices relevant to the late 70s). 


iE therefore, the whole debate 
about 


national security and the 
defence of the country were merely 
that- of ‘spend more-spend less’ on 
defence, ther. surely at such a level 


-of expenditure, we should be per- 


fectly .secure in our cocoon of illu- 


‘sions. Indeed, the government voices 


precisely thet sentiment when the 
Finance Minister, with bland dis- 
ingenuity, evading all issues of sub- 
stance, forwards the suggestion that 
‘In view of the uncertain external 
environment. the requirements of 


national defence should be met. 


fully.’ 


Тһе" assumption here is that in 
some fashion money buys security. 





- This isd ‘highly dangerous ргорові- 
tion. Yet it is of such absurd simp- 


licities that. we are now its prisoners. 
We accept expenditures of such 
volume, (40% of the total outlay of 
the sixth five-year plan), without 
questioning because, as the ration- 
ale reminds us in  admonitory 
terms, it is our ‘sacred duty’. There 
is no way of knowing whether what 
we are spending is adequate, in- 
sufficient, or excessive. But then it 
is not for us to know. We are but 
beasts of burden. 


Defence and all related concerns. 
are placed beyond ош enquiry. 
Though without us there would be 
no defence, the government ar- 
rogates to itself the sole responsibi- 
lity. Defence and its needs, we are 
informed with pompous obfuscation, 
are an ‘imperative’ beyond question- 
ing; certainly by the likes of us who 
do not ‘belong’, who are outsiders. 
On most occasions this sharp put- 
down suffices. After all, 1984 is not 
all that far away and some people 
might perhaps be more ‘people’ than 
others. Maurice Pearton, in the 
Knowledgeable State, suggests a con- 
trary view. He holds ‘that imper- 
ative only means that no one has 
hit upon or devised an alternative 
course of action or has bothered to 
investigate one. The imperatives of 
policy, so far from being compul- 
sions, are choices...The hall-marks 
of contemporary strategic planning 
are uncertainty, indeterminancy, 
choice between the more and the 
less probable. It is perhaps small 
comfort to suggest that final...obli- 
teration may come about not be- 
cause of the working out of some 
implacable occult imperative but 
because we are incompetent at mak- 
ing choices.’ 


| hy is all this happening? Pri- 
marily, because at the centre of our 
thinking is a paralytic void. Un- 


failingly, therefore, the resultant 
structure of our total defence 
policy also becomes unsound. 


Ministry of Defence handouts in- 
form us that the task of national 
security is the preservation of the 
country’s ‘territorial integrity’ and 
‘its internal sovereignty’. This is 
indeed one of the tasks but it is 
certainly not a complete or even a 
satisfactory enunciation. Such a 


b 





point of view is limited, both in 
vision and in application. It. is like 


saying that we live in a world which 
is comprised of States ‘competing 

with one another. ‘In such a world 
foreign policy is concerned with 
maintaining or improving our posi- 
tion in this competition. Success in 
this aim is... "security". The time 
honoured methods available being 
"negotiation, (diplomacy) and the 
use of force (war)". ’ 


The proposition, while appearing 
to answer, fails to satisfy. Whether 
internally or externally, the task is 
much more than а mere physical 
safeguarding of. our boundaries. 
Therefore, unless we are clear in 
our minds as to what it is that we 
aspire to ‘secure’ and how, no for- 
mulation will be adequate. There 
wil then never be clarity about 
why we ‘arm’ and how we ought to 
go about doing it. The resulting 
endeavours may well get called our 
defence effort but they will always 
besuspect and invariably burden- 
some. 


O. central concern is with the 
preservation of the Indian nation. 
Until we are clear about the core 
values of our nationhood and are 
able not only to articulate them 
intelligibly but also to obtain a 
national commitment to them, we 
would not even know what it is 
that ме аге attempting to defend. 
These core values may well be des- 
troyed ifsthe ration is subjected to 
alien rule іп any form, (current 
manifestations of imperialism are 
highly sophisticated), but certainly 
they are not preserved only by 
maintaining our geographical boun- 
daries as physically inviolable. From 
out of this réalisation ought to 
emerge principles towards which 
the nation aspires. Only then would 
we be enabled to determine a 
hierarchy of national interests, not 
just a list of ad-hoc, tactical for- 
mulations but almost a charter of 
history. Only such soaring aspira- 
tion can give a clearer direction to 
the structuring of our national 
goals. Security tasks are then but 
derivatives. 


War and peace do по longer 
represent ‘opposite poles of experi- 
ence’. “The polarity of peace and 





war having бле do Бе ‘axiomatic 


preparedness for war is noJonget a Б 
-matter ‘of keeping the: barracks ; 


manned and the powder dry. 1t is а 


-continuous activity, reaching into 


all aspects of society dnd eroding, 
even nullifying conventional dis- 
tinctions about the “civil and 
military" spheres of life.’ It follows, 


therefore, that the integration of all - 


the factors which go towards mak- 
ing a nation’s defence policy, (and 
consequential ability), is not 
merely a ‘function of horizontal 
linkages, it must mesh, it must have 
depth.” Foreign and defence policy. 


18 thus not an isolated activity con-. 


ducted from sonje private enclave. 
The involvement df the Society. has 
to be total. 3 


The prime eei is of 
‘national will’. The ‘internal’ fac- 
tor is ‘thus the nuclear core of our 
security concerns. Our internal. 
policy, our attempts at the eradi- 
cation of appalling poverty through 
the exciting instrument of а parti- 
cipatory form of governance, our 
attempts at the creation of a sane, 


civilised, liberal апа accommoda- | 
tive social and political order, are * 


parts of the central core of this 
concern. Unless these are accepted, 
we would fail to achieve that 
absolutely vital .aspect of nation- 
hood — а feeling . of belonging, of 


being part of à collective effort, of: 


being one of the ‘us’ as against 
‘them’. It then follows irrefutably' 
that no government that arrogates 
to itself the sole right of national. 


security concerns and does not.take . 


into account the building up of and 
the creation of a ‘national will’, 
must without any doubt whatso- 
ever, fail in its task. 
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standing of the fact that’ whenever 
the political centre of-India has. 
demonstrated an absence of states- 
manlike ability, regionalism has 
always asserted itself. This is a 
self-preservative mechanism; not 
some externally inspired Machiavel- 
lian design against us. If we do not 
take into account the consequences 
to our security resulting from dis- 
affection amongst the peoples of 
‘strategically sensitive border States’, 
then we alone are responsible both 
for the cause and the effect, not any 
outside force. 





"Two more. enal factors need (o Я 
be highlightéd. The first is the obli- ` 
teration of the: distinction ‘between. 


the State, the ‘government. апа the 
party. This is-a- highly. dangerous .- 


develópment. . -Indeed,-.one^ might? 
ordinarily treat the. farther.. ейпе- ^. 
ment’ of this thesis, in the reduction- - 


of the party to. merely. being an 


‘extension of an individüal's: “person- 


ality, as farcical, if in such. a’ deve- 
lopment did not lie the seeds of, 
grave tragedy. Nations do not any: 
longer fight for an ‘individual’. The 
will to-die voluntarily has to have а: 
transcendental element to it. Unless 
there is ‘devotion’ to. a cause, soldi- 


.ers Vond n not really . o over the 


top’. 


T. a very serious decline in 
this quality, both in: the Indian 7 
people ав .а whole and in our ^" 





. defence forces, which after. all are 


not, importees from .some foreign 
planet. "They are.an integral part of 
our society and tefféct, albeit some- 
what mutedly,ihe inner pulls and. 
contradictions afflicting the rest of 


P. 
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г. Have we ever stopped to think 


about the irreparable damage that : 
we do to the fighting.quality апа. 
will of our soldiery when we employ 7” 


` them in patently -political roles? 


When we ask our soldiers to quell 
civil disorder, caused by political 
ineptness, demanding of them to 


"shoot to kill’, we are debasing an 
.honourable calling. 


This enormous price is paid not 
in the defence of the country ` bút 
for bolstering up gangs riddled with 
corruption, masquerading as politi- 


- ‘cal parties. Has any assessment ever , 
г `. been” carfied out of the grievous 2,2” 
T { a - harm that is being done to the fight- ` 

here is an insufficient - unde : 


ing- ability of our forces, which have 


now been in a néar permanent state - ‘ 
‚ОЁ. development, | 
authority; in'the-rorth-east? Осби- ; 


jn, aid [0 civil 


pation destroys the soul: "sf athe ' ns i 
fighting soldier. Have we calculafed” А 
how much harm is done to their 0052 
morale by being reviled in the press; 

as they are currently, for their“ acts 

of omission and commission ' їй „а Б 
the north-east? Since Indepéridence, we 

we have forgotten why, it т that 
soldiers fight. ES 3 61 


Anybody who has, served? 5 the 
ranks of the. armëd forces мше 
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‘readily testify. that” in "e. duca 


routine that the waging of-war: 


ordinarily is — ; bóredom;: discom-~ 
fort, home- sickiiess, "Sex starvátion ' 
—the:longiig "for: peace domi 
‘nates the thoughts: ef the anony- 
"mous soldier, not Hatred for the in- 
^ .: visible enemy, Arthur Koestler has 
` said-that ‘the theory that wars .are 
. caused by pent up aggressive drives 
` which could find no other outlet, 
_ has Bo foundation, either in history 
~ or in psychology. ‘The enemy...is an 
. abstract entity, a common · denomi- 
“nator, a sollective. portrait.’ 


`- Soldiers fight this invisible, im- 
.. personal enemy not because they 
-. are motivated by aggressive feelings 
„towards it, but for love of and devo- 
“tion to country; religion, cause. or 
“just plain ^commitment to the 
honour of;their unit of service, It is: 
this ‘devotional? quotient ` which con- 
verts itself into the otherwise diffi- 
cult to quantify- factor of morale. It 
is precisely this factor which is of 
crucial significarice when we take 
. .into account the. internal as an 


integral aspést. : “of our national 
| ~ Security concerns. 
| A. act -the instrument 


." through which We 2. to achieve 
this commitment? At the directly 
functional, executive level, we con- 


tinue to operate ina set-up which. 


in its totality is a legacy of а part- 
time staff officer of Mountbatten's. 
Lord Ismay, on his way back to 
U.K. and taking time off from 
farewell partridge and duck shoots, 
gave independent India the outlines 
of an organisation for its Defence 
Ministry and its Service Headquar- . 
ters. With perfect bureaucratese, ali 
" that we have. done in the past 35 
.- years, isto add -to"it-such indige- 
+. nous innovations às’ woüld- ensure 
ts ШЕ total unworkability. i 


асе ` Yadependeués, not once 
has'a- White Paper on Defence been 
ju issued. There is frequent and fash- 
'.jeniáble talk about ‘teeth vs. tail’ 
'.fatio. “Have we ever stopped to 
> “think ; that in these largely futile 
debates, the one segment of our 
defencé organisation that continued 
to gréW inexorably, almost with a 
- life of its own, was the Ministry of 
Овозе itself. This i is imd the ‘tail 





that wags the: dog: 


that needs. to: be: осе: Net. 


because one questions :civilian' '6on- 


‘trol, but because the whole system 
is not directed: towards efficiency 
and promptness. Such a system does 
not sttive at decision making. Its 
efforts, on the contrary; incline to- 
wards finding ways, to continue to 
say and do nothing, пейһег-а yes 
пога по. Тһе Ministry of Defence 


is the only Ministry with three tiers: 


the Defence Ministry itself, Ministry 
of Defence. (Finance), and the 
respective Service Headquarters. 


J... try and visualise how this 
'Jeviathan асшаПу works. 


Let us 
take a hypothetical situation. Sup- 
pose a plan is prepared by the user 
service; normally it would make its 
laborious way through the Commit- 
tee of Defence Planning, to the 
Ministry of Defence, Defence 
(Finance), and then go on to the 
Cabinet Committee on Political 
Affairs where the concerned Service 
Chief might be asked to explain. 
Thereafter, a forma] sanction might 
be obtained. (Time taken up to this 
point: on an average, five years). 
If then, by some mischance, and 
this is more the norm than the 
exception, a component of this plan 
has to be altered, then just for this 
component, one would have to 
traverse this entire labyrinthine 
route all over again. 


The result, predictably enough, is 
bewilderment in your mind and in 
mine but far more disastrous than 
that is what it does to the function- 
ing of our war machine. It does 
what Woody Allen, ina quip said, 


“һе was trying to do to a girl and 


which President Eisenhower had 
already. managed to do to the 


“administration of the U.S. of A? 


Seldom is equipment available when 
needed. By the time it does finally 
atrive, the cost is inevitably in many 
multiples of the original estimates. 
Also, it might well by then be dated 
by the changed circumstances and, 


finally and criminally, it might also . 


by then be inadequate for the 
original purpose. 15 it any wonder 
then that our defence effort becomes 
a burden? 


` Acceptably. the most challenging 
task faced by those entrusted with 


Y is this ‘tail’ ig 
-3s inthe’ .field.of military hardware. 
` The 


the: exécution of our defence policy 


technology of modern day 
warfare, as a further refinement of 
the ‘autonomy of military momen- 
tum', has acquired an independent 
existence of its own. In the early 
stages of the industrial revolution, 
technological advancement contri- 
buted to the manner of the conduct 
of war, e.g., steam engine (railways, 
steam vessels), the internal combus- 
tion engine (tank), the aeroplane, 
etc. This cause-effect order has now . 
been reversed. The continuous 
competition in acquiring yet greater 
ability to destroy and the very high 
obsolescence in military hardware 
now provides the spur io research 
and development. 


It is no longer the civilian endea- 
vour that benefits the military by a 
fall-out. The passage of goods is the 
other way around. And the options 
arelimited. More so when we take 
into account the critical lack іп our 
defence effort of strategically 
important metals, of missiles and 
in electronics. Опе need hardly 
point out the obvious dependence 
on sophisticated weaponry like 
aircraft and tanks. But whereas in 
this latter field some options can be 
exercised, not so in the sensitive 
areas of metals, missiles and elec- 
tronics. Because ‘weapons are now 
so complex and costly and make so 
many demands on the national 
capacity’, therefore, ‘any decision 
in favour of one system rather than 
another must involve a prior policy 
decision as to its likely use’. Weap- 
ons procurement is theoretically to 
meet a specific threat, envisaged as 
one most likely to happen. The 
safest and the most easily adopted 
course in such situations is the 
‘worst case’ option. 


Р olitical leadership, not knowing 
enough, relies on ‘experts’, who not 
being clairvoyant take shelter in 
oversecurity by piling ‘worst’ upon 
‘worst’. This difficulty is compoun- 
ded by the ‘leadership’ not under- 
standing the advice it is receiving, 
leave alone questioning its basic 
assumptions. Idiotic апа silent 
acquiescence, therefore, passes for 
wisdom. This ‘worst case’ syndrome 
results in two simultaneous arms 
races; one with the possible oppo- 
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nent and the other by the d 
ment, against is own inadequacies 
and therefore with itself. The for- 
mer can often be quantified. The 
latter is a black hole. 


I, this whole business of weapons 
procurement in India, as always, 
we complicate matters further by 
three other absurdities. The first one 
is that we seem to acquire weapons 
from where we can, (limited options 
here), then build a strategy of their 
employment around them. Our next 
great failing is to seek security in 
numbers and in ‘capability match- 
ing’. This is the standard trap and 
of course we have fallen into it. 
Inevitably, we then rush headlong 
into the perils of ‘over-sophistica- 
tion’, the third folly. The present is 
not the occasion for a‘ detailed dis- 
cussion of the attempts being made 
in the current armament procure- 
ment drive and of achieving various 
kinds of ‘capability matching’ in, 
for example, aircraft. It would in- 
volve too technical a discussion of 
the merits-demerits or of the rele- 
vance or otherwise of one weapons 
system against the other. 


Yet, there has to be an illustra- 
tion of ‘over-sophistication’. David 
Hackworth, a Vietnam war veteran, 
writing in the Guardian Weekly gives 
the- hilarious example of ‘Maxwell 
Taylor's nuclear rifle’. ‘That was 
the Davy Crockett. It looked like 
a recoilless rifle. It shot a half 


kiloton nuclear bomb. The first- 


problem was that it barely shot it a 
mile before it went off, which is 
closer than anybody wants to be to 
a nuclear explosion. The second 
problem was that it was meant to 
stop tanks coming over the hill at 
speed, and a corporal in the field 
manning this thing needed so. many 
clearances to fire a nuclear weapon 
that it took at least two and a half 
hours to get permission, by which 
time the tanks could be in Paris. 
The third problem was that after 
the brass had okayed the firing of 
this weapon, the corporal had to 
call up every friendly soldier in the 
area and tell him that a nuke was 
about to be shot off, so the friendly 
soldier would know not to look in 
that direction and be blinded.’ Are 
we not also somewhere burdening 
our defence efforts with our own 
‘nuclear rifles’? 


oe 


ek us recognise that defence does 


“пог. follow mere. militarisation.. 5 > 


Thereare. disturbing signs’ that, as 


in the past, weare currently: witnes- - Boge 
sing this all over again. ‘The govern- Е 


ment adopts a posture that .is. both 
traditional and easy. It speaks for 
strong defence but,.in the process 
of doing so, it adopts. a voice. and 
tone of strident ‘militancy. The 
intentions and military preparations 


of an opponent of the past are put. 


across to the public-only in a threa- 
tening and military light. This 
results in a destructive militarisa- 
tion of not just the issue of national 


security but indeed of all public dis-- 


cussion about it. Our policy with the 


neighbourhood adopts the langu-.. * 


age of ‘winning’ conflicts. *Recon- 


ciliation of diffzrences’ takes a back - 


seat. It is thus that the military 


factor comes to Cominate diplo- 


macy. 


| n enough, one of the 
objectives of fcreign policy is secu- 
rity. The relationship, however, of 
weapons with security is far more 
ambiguous. “Тһе operative hope is 

that producing/procuring . wea- 
pons will obtain security in much 
the same way that applying the law 
is intended to produce justice. But 
“security” is as protean a concept 
and leaves open as mány questions 
as to how it is to be achieved. 
Defence .will thus continue to re- 
main a burden for so long as there 
is lack of clarity -about its basics. 
Are we perhaps not an exception 
amongst the so called * peace loving’ 
fraternity? 


We have repeatedly had to fight 
with two of our major neighbours 
and still remain in a state of mili- 
tary readiness against them. With 


the rest of our neighbourhood our з 


comportment is of prickly unease. 


. At home we like to display unctuous 


political vegetarianism. When deal- 
ing with neighbours we adopt the 
behaviour and the manner of an: un- 
caring carnivore. Tle schizophrenic 
origins of our defence burden lie in 
this fracture. In ‘peace with neigh- 
bourhood' is the seed of future 
benefit for the entire South Asian 
region. Our defence burden can be 
reduced only by cooperative care. 
That is today’s new ‘imperative’. 
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“ THE world of today is being tossed 


between dengerous rapids and whirl- 


' pools and is hurtling along an un- 


predictable course. Signals of alarm 
are striden:ly raised about the peri- 
lous international-military political 
situation. The warnings come from 
all quarters of the globe; from 
Moscow and Washington and from 
the capitals of the non-aligned 
States. The economic and social 
conditions are unfathomable and 
chaotic and a.sense of uncertainty 
and insecurity prevails. Gone are 
the comfortable certainties of the 
early seventies when, despite a 
world recession and inflation, the 
atmosphere was comparatively re- 
laxed and there was a sense of pro- 
gress and hope of growing inter- 
national cooperation. 


What has caused this overwhelm- 


" ing change of mood and perspective 


during the last few years? Is it a re- 
fiection of a general malaise, which 
like an uncontrolled epidemic, has 
infected humankind? Oris it caused 
by the seeming collapse of the 


` world economic system and tlie 
‚с resultant widespread unemployment 
' and distress? Or is it perhaps rooted 


in deep social discontents which have 
welled up into a general sense of 
frustratior and cynicism? Has there 
occurred a collapse of the inter- 
national political system and of 
world order? And, finally, is there a 
sudden 2ggressiveness on the part 
of the super powers which now seek 
to further their global interests not 
by political means but by threats or 
the use of force? 


It would be too facile as well as 
fallacious io point to any one cir- 





Confusion among the nations 


cumstance as being responsible for 
the present state of confusion the 
world over. That it is general and 
not confined to any region or con- 
tinent, cannot be denied. Acute 
public dissatisfaction expresses itself 
daily all over the world in a myriad 
different ways, while contradictions 
in the long-accepted order of things, 
upsetting conventional beliefs, are 
everywhere manifest. 


Let us first examine the inter- 
national military-political scene. In 
the fifties and until the mid-sixties, 
the world was polarised between 
thetwo antagonistic power blocs, 
with an increasing multitude of ex- 
colonia] countries milling around, 
trying to preserve their precarious 
independence. The broad issues of 
the day were communism versus 
anti-communism with a fledgling 
non-aligned movement trying to 
keep clear of both and championing 
various noble but forlorn causes. 


Gradually, the acerbities of the 
cold war began to give place to a 
mood of greater relaxation, with an 
upsurge of prosperity in the capita- 
list countries of the West. In this 
multipolar world, the middle group 
of countries began to find them- 
selves bereft of a platform with the 
collapse of the colonial system, 
general progress towards the widen- 
ing of human rights and condemna- 
Поп of racialism and a greater 
assurance of world peace. Non- 
alignment had to discover a new 
content. 


The last few years have, however, 
seen à reversal of the tide. The 
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prolonged re recession КЕ thie s süctes- 


sive oil price shocks. have. blunted .-. 


the growth of or shattered тапу 
bloated economies, including that 
of Japan. The developing countries 
are also reeling under the shock 
and their hopes of ultimate redemp- 
tion from their grinding poverty 
have been further deferred. The 
phase of detente has come to an 
end and even the world itself has 
been banned from the political 
lexicon. Crisis has succeeded crisis 
in practically all fields, national -as 
well as international. 


T, deal with these crises, the 
leadership in practically every 
country has fallen to rmediocrities 
and party operators. Gone are the 
days of the wartime giants or the 
architects of the independence 
movements who were inspired by 
idealism and a broad vision of the 
future. In place of statesmen, we 
now have politicians; instead of 
pathfinders and prophets, we have 
manipulators. In these times, when 
vast changes are taking place in 
science and technology and new 
worlds are opening up, the leader- 
ship and the institutions which 
govern us are hopelessly outdated 
in their concepts and ideas. The 
widening chasm between perfor- 
mance and expectation is causing 
deep-rooted imbalances and discon- 
tents. 


In the democratic countries, 
therefore, recent elections have top- 
pled existing party governments, 
the voters presumably hoping that 
any change would be for the better. 


In the United States, the ineffec- 
tive but well meaning Jimmy Car- 
ter was followed by the swashbuck- 
ling Ronald Reagan with his strong 
views. Reaganomics has far from 
succeeded in rescuing the economy; 
in fact, unemployment is higher 
than ever before and shows little 
signs of diminishing. Having drasti- 
cally reduced taxes, Reagan was 
forced to impose new ones and in- 
stead of the promised balanced bud- 
get, there will be a record deficit of 
over 150 billion dollars. Despite the 


‘distress caused by large-scale un- 


employment, - welfare benefits have 
been drastically reduced, adding to 
social discontent. The inflated mili- 
tary budget has led to a nationwide 
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; реасе movement and, "opposition to. 


the continued: stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons. ^7 7 


Reagan Hak sought. to Е 
‘vast military preparations by invok- 


ing the McCarthy demon of a mili- 


‘tant communism and an aggressive 


Soviet Union, bent upon world 
domination. 
gon hawks, the inflated expenditure 
on weapons of mass destruction is 
claimed to be essential to neutralise 
the alleged nuclear superiority of the 
Soviet adversary. But these assump- 
tions are strongly rebutted by know- 
ledgeable circles in the United 
States, led by George Kennan. Even 


the general US public is sceptical. 


about these premises, while Cong- 
ress is doubtfui. 


The recent election results show 


a growing disenchantment with 
Reaganism. The United States had 
hoped to rally its reluctant Euro- 
pean partners to support economic 
sanctions against the Soviet Union 
asa penalty fcr the impositicn cf 
martial law in Poland and the sup- 
pression of ‘Solidarity’. But, for its 
part, it has continued its massive 
and profitable wheat sales under 
pressure from its powerful farm 
lobby. 


The row with its European part- 
ners flared into the open over the 
Euro-Siberian gas pipe-line. Besides 
supplying a cheap source of energy, 
the project was advantageous to the 


sagging economies of the recipient. 


countries and also provided some 
much-needed jobs. There was an 
open rebellion and a flat refusal to 
toethe line, with even the compli- 
ant Mrs. Thatcher joining thé muti- 
nous ranks. The recent decision to 
withdraw the ban was really an ac- 


knowledgement of its inefücacy.. -of the’ Socialist bloc has long been 


Popular fear and mistrust of US 7 exploded; Poland ‘is ‘the most recént 


policy in Europe had already. been 
greatly aroused by the Reagan 
administration's strategic doctrine 
based on the use of ‘tactical’ nuclear 
weapons,  euphemistically - called 
‘theatre weapons’, in Europe. 


Le US’s ‘special relationship’ 
with Britain received another jolt 
over the Falklands’. issue in the UN. 
After fully backing Britain, the US 
has been backtracking by pressing 
for negotiations and trying to mend 


Backed by the Penta- 


Du. 


SW 


its féhces . with: its South American 
neighbours" whom it Had alienated. 


- Support for- Israel йозе арвтез- 


'siveness:.has ` raised’ sérious: оррові-, , 


tion in Israel itself. and: -has aroused | 


misgivings ‘even "among. "American, - ғ ae 


Jews, has bitterly angered: the US’s 
Middle Eastern friends; ‘including : 
such staunch supportérs ‘as Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and. Lebanon. . і 


As for the non-ali gned and dives ai 
loping States, the Reagan adminis- 
tration's stock is lower than with 
perhaps any 'other US administra- 


` tion, the US appearing as an oppo- 
“nent of the poor couutries and of 


a fair and equitable world economic 
order.. * ae 


Sue ‘policies too have been 
floundering in uricertainty and ambi- 
valence. The Soviet Union has lost 
much credibility among its consti- 
tuents in the developing countries 
by its prolonged and considerable 
military activity in a non-aligned 
country—Afghanistan. , It is a basic 
principle of the non-aligned move- 
ment to oppose the incursion of 
foreign forces, no matter under 
what pretext, into another country. 
The Soviets remained.. discreetly . 
aloof from conveying any assistance : 
to the. beleaguered Palestinians in 
Beirut, thereby casting doubts on 
its affirmations in the countries 
which it was trying to woo in West 
Asia. Іп the Irano-Iraqi war, it 


г appeared to be helping one side and 


then the other. It was virtually ex-. 
pelled from Egypt, a country with 
which it had long-standing ties. 
Its relations with China are still in 
a mess. 


“Тһе myth of the monolithic unity 


example ofthe restiveness of-the 
client-States. Once the Soviet armies 
are removed, they may well ‘go інгі. 
different ways. s à 


Internally, the economic situation: iE 


in the Soviet Union continues? to 
stagnate. This year, again, the im.. 
port of over forty million--tonss.of " 
foodgrains amply demonstrates the 
continued failure of the Agricuftu- 
ral front on which such a large per- 
centage of Soviet citizens sre. en- , 
gaged. Brezhnev, complained: very _ 











+: "gecently of tlie арпа, économy; the ` 
- technological ' 
general inefficiency.” “of industry. . Іш. 


backwardness < ала 


contrast to the industrial: and agri- 


cultural sectors, the military arm is 
RS 'ovér-developed. ; pr ЛИВ 


P With -  Büizhev's - ПЕТИ ЗИ 
from, the .ѕсепе, will his policies of 


caution and detente survive. under 
the successor regime? -Itis too early 


г yet to’ say whéther the Soviet Union 
will ‘be’ ruled: by. a. ‘single domin- ` 
ating personality or by a’ collective. ` 


7. Іа struggle for primacy among the 
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supposedly > equat, ménibers of the 
ruling: group should develop, the 


situation would’ become still more: 
i:, imponderable.’ Andropov has risen 


to. the top largely through the party 


. "&pparatus; to. the outside world he 
› is known largely asthe head of the 


КОВ ог .18 ‘years and as Ambas- 
sadór:to Hungary. düring the 1956 
uprising. In those capacities he did 
not display dny ddvelike tendencies. 
Yet, with wider responsibility and 
the example of his predecessor, he 
` тау perhaps follow the path of 
caution. At any rate, the demise of 
a powerful leadér:is bound to leave 
a vacuum until the successor acqui- 
res the nécessary experience and 
. displays the required qualities of 
` leadership іп а very complex world 
iesituation. : 


The western Huron countries, 
for their part, аге chary of U.S. 
policies and methods while their 
suspicions of the Soviet Union have 


hardly abated. Sandwiched between · 


the two super powers, they feel ex- 
posed and vulnerable. They strong- 


ly urge a dialogue between the super. 
powers and a continuation of the.. 


arms limitation and Helsinki talks. 


I, this’ | - confused., international 
situation, the. ñon- aligned’ powers, 
whose, bloated: -nunibers are in іп-. 


Verse proportion’ to’ their strength 
and cohesion, present. a picture of 
‘fragmentation and disarray. Instead 
of joining together in concerted 
faction to face the perils of the 
times, they are too involved in their 


бэт "quarrels and petty concerns. 
“Bach seems to be ploughing its own 


lonely. and. rather barren furrow 
pitsuing national interests narrowly 
conceived. It has been estimated 
fhat..more than a hundred wars 


.havélbeén fought in and between 








‘the devoid ERT since the 5-2 
end of-World ‘War II, .the latest“, 


example of -fratricidal «strife being 
the current destrüctive war between 


Iran and Iraq. 


The economic crisis has hit the 
developing countries hard and дер- 
ressed living standards still further 
in all but the OPEC countries. The 
elan of thé - early- post-independence 
years. has evaporated and there is a 
general] sense of frustration and 
disillusionment. Political structures 
are collapsing and rampant corrup- 


-tion and mal-administration have 


fuelled geaeral discontent. Few 
of the developing countries have 
any coherent economic or social 
policies and there is an atmosphere 
of drift and opportunism. Far from 
being able or willing to help each 
other, they seem incapable of help- 
ing even themselves. 


True, the non-aligned group has 
its periodic gatherings and adopts 
familiar and rather ritualistic reso- 
lutions on a fair and equitable 
world economic order, on racialism 
and colonialism, on peace and dis- 
armament. But these resolutions 
seem to lack conviction. There is 
no evidence of determined follow- 
up action, no passion in the move- 
ment, which has assumed the 
character of a.routine gathering. 


T is a cold war situation in 
the world today which might well 
intensify depending upon the poli- 
cies of the new’ Soviet leadership. 
In his first speech.as Party Secre- 
tary, General Andropov has omi- 


‘nously warned that peace rests on 


the ‘invincible might’ of the Soviet 
Army. If this is-the theme that his 
regime will pursue, the cold war 
would be far more threatening and 
dangerous than that of the fifties, as 
the level of armaments, particularly 
nuclear weapons, is far higher than 
ever before. Апа it continues to 


.grow at an alarming pace, even the 


poor countries wasting their limited 
substance in joining in the frantic 
race towards self-destruction. 


This is the time for the non- 
aligned movement to shake off its 
torpor and concert and pursue а 
determined strategy of action to 
face the growing peril as it did in 
its early years. It must end the frag- 


анса in its own ranks апа 


develop a new set of policies and 
ideas. It should launch new initia- . 


tives to restore the breakdown in 
communications between the super 
powers and revive the process of the 


peaceful settlement of disputes. Тһе” 


first priority is to reduce the level 
of tension and prevent the drift to- 


' wards an armed clash whose conse- 


quences could be of staggering pro- 
portions. Іп cold war conditions the. 
task of development of the poor 
countries would be severely impeded 
and hopes of an equitable world 
economic order would recede into 
the indefinite future. 


But to strive for peace and rela- 
xation of tensions, one must set an 


example of peaceful behaviour one- . 


self. The non-aligned countries must 
set up machinery to solve their dis- 
putes among themselves by means 
of negotiations and conciliation. 
They should cease to be the dump- 
ing ground of the arms dealers of 
the world, seeking security instead 
in a relaxation of tensions rather 
than in the piling up of obsolete 
armaments which they can ill afford 
anyway. 


So long as the super powers' 
energies are diverted towards their 
vast military preparations, they 
will be deaf to all appeals for co- 
operation in sharing the resources 
of the ocean floor — the common 


heritage of mankind — or.in making - 


any really meaningful transfers of 
technology or raising the level of 
economic assistance to the develop- 
ing countries. There will be a grow- 


ing trend towards bipolarisation, 


with allits attendant dangers. 


Es non-aligned summit to be 
held in March 1983 under India's 
chairmanship, presents both an 
opportunity and a challenge. To 
India it provides an.opportunity to 
take a lead in guiding the move- 
ment as a united front along new 
lines, to meet the challenges and 
dangers that confront the world. 
Much of the success of a conference 
depends upon the chairmanship, 
which is not merely a formal func- 
tion, but much more that of a guide 
and pace-setter. Now is the time for 
the non-aligned movement to come 
out of the side-lines into the open 
and to make its influence felt by 
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positive initiatives апда ‘auch more 


active role. 


India under Nehru, dione with 
Yugoslavia’s Tito was the main 
architect of the non-aligned move- 
ment. To regain its former position 
in the comity of nations and among 
its non-aligned associates, India 
must first put its own house in 
order. 


N о matter what official statistics 
and hand-outs may claim, there is 
deep underlying discontent in the 
country caused by exorbitant 
prices, a staggering increase in 
unemployment, a collapse of law 
and order which is near total in 
some States, rampant corruption, 
administrative inefficiency and a 
breakdown and denial of ethical 


values in public life. In fact, there 


is an ominous disenchantment: with 
the entire system іп practically 
every field — political, governmen- 
tal, аны Ы economic and 
social. 


In the public eye, the elected 
representatives are engaged more 
in feathering their own nests than 
in promoting the public weal. There 
is no coherent opposition party, no 
credible alternative government. 
Even the ruling party lacks a grass- 
roots organisation, while the other 
splinter parties are more regional 
than national. There seems to be a 
drying up of leadership, the govern- 
ment resting fragilely on a single 
pair of shoulders. The confusion 
in the political scene is fully reflect- 
ed in the administration which is 
near collapse in some States. The 
judiciary, which had ап impeccable 
record, has lost its high reputation 
and is often suspect. 


Politica] slogan-mongering not- 
withstanding, the line of absolute 
poverty is rising. Inequalities have 
increased spectacularly and the 
yawning gap between the rich and 
poor has become a chasm. The 
social ills of the country have been 
accentuated; casteism has spread 
like a virulent epidemic, the minori- 
ties feel a sense of oppression; 
superstition and ostentatious wor- 
ship have taken the place of true 
spirituality. Neither the govern- 
ment, nor any political party, has 
offered a programme with a nation- 


‘wide : appeal do: "deir ith. 


.social reform movements: 
‘arisen to offer a corrective. 


 thése 
evils. -Ínstead, "empty exhortations 


^ have taken the place of. construc- ` 


tive action. No- social 'reformérs'or 
-have 


I, its extérnal policies, “Tadia. ae І 
tended to look more.inwards апа: 
to withdraw into its own shell, too. 
its internal prov., 
blems to pay much heed to the- 


engrossed with 


needs of others. A broad world: 
view, such, as Nehru had, is lacking 
and there seems to .be more petti- 
fogging than. 


has, in the past, always been care- 
ful to carry its non-aligned part- 
ners with it, realising full well that 
а country, weak in economic and 
military strength, would not carry 


much influence in isolation. How- 


ever, on Kampuchea and Afghanis- 
tan, we chose to go it alone, giving 


rise to the charge of tilting towards . 


а particular super power, and losing 
ground even among our friends. 


Also, as leaders of the non- 
aligned movement and upholders of 
detente and peace we should not 
expose ourselves to the accusation 
that we do not practise what we 
preach. Let us begin by mending 
our long-broken fences with our 
immediate neighbour, Pakistan. It 
would be most damaging if the 


impression were to gain ground . 
that while Pakistan was genuinely . 
striving for peace and had, in fact, ` 
taken a very -positive initiative to 
promote it, India was fighting shy 


of moving forward and taking shel- 
ter behind procrastination and legal 
quibbling. 


Until now, it was Pakistan that 
had turned its back оп а No War 
Pact offered by India and had 
therefore been accused of harbour- 
ing militant intentions. The boot 
should not now appear to be on 


the other foot. The nature of the 
Pakistani regime is hardly relevant ~ 


so long as it can deliver the. goods. 
After all, we do have good rela- 
tions with a lot of regimes whose 
democratic and socialist credentials 
arefar from savoury. As Deng of 
China has said, it does not matter 
if the colour of a cat is black or 
brown so long as it catches mice! 
If we can combine the Indian pro- 


statesmanship in 
policy-making and execution. India `. 
: maintain the third. or fourth largest - 


if the debilitating quarrel, 


- have to bé a prophet to. visyalise the ` 


шт? 


paal of. peace, EN and co-..- 


t^ 


operation with-the Pakistani one? зз 
- so-niuch the: better. For too. long . 
have we harped- on the: negative Ке: 
side of the Indo: -Pakistani complex; E 


. "letus for x “change Jook: a апа 
2 лды Ша the. ERN Miser з 





Ғ.;; one thing. thi vast non-pro- 


ductiye- expenditure. on arms,. much 
of it in foreign exchange, would no 
longer be justified.-A greatly reduced 
defence paraphernalia would release |. 
enormous funds for the constructive " 
tasks of development. ‘How ironical 
that Gandhi’s country; still wallow- 
ing in abysmal. poverty, should 


standing army in the world. Bettér-—5 2 
relations with Pakistan: Would: bay 
а powerful impact .on :our “othe 
neighbours as well and. perhaps: 
offer a glimpse, of. thé prospect of 
an ultimate “association or--con-+ 
federation of the South Asian States, 2.0” 
a distant aspiration voiced Бу Presi- 52: 
dent Zia and one that Prime Minis- 

ter Nehru had also dreamt of. 







If traditional: enemies like France’ 


such bloody wars-.:become fast” 
frieads, surely India and Pakistan | 
which were-one’ country until very... 
recently, should not find it- impos-" x 
sible at the very least to normalise 
their relations. India's influence in 
the world would grow enormously 
more 
psychological than anything else and 
savouring of the rivalry between ' 
the Muslim League and Congress, 
were out of the way. In West Asia. 
and'South East Asia, India would . = 
be greatly looked up to as à wise 

and far-sighted friend. And its ' 
voice would again be listened to 
with attention by the super powers; ... 
who would no longer be able to! 
play off the subcontinental powers: - 
against each other. Опе: does not. 














vast gains (На4- would." ‘agora, fo 
both countries. 





Inthe midst of the солдан 
surrounding India as well ав: those ^ 
within, perspectives could stif open; .- 
up, leading to a better, world..ande. ^ 
to a better future for -the :subcon- 67: 
tinent's masses. But it méed& vision - ~ 
and statesmanship to .grasp the 
opportunity and turn adver into 2 
а new реши. TE “Ae 
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2 ... FOREIGN policy is all about safe- 


. guarding long. term national in- 


terests in a system of independent 
nation States. Democracy derives 
its legitimacy from the periodic 
mandate of the people. One asks, 
therefore, whether a democratic sys- 


- tem which must, from time to time, 


go through a populist short term 
oriented scrutiny, can have an opti- 
mally effective foreign policy? Even 
in adjusting to a changing world, 
the direction of foreign policy de- 


‘mands broad consistency and conti- 


nuity. Security cannot be safeguar- 
ded nor can planned development 
be achieved with short-term answers 


‘or . periodic aberrations which play. 


on past féars or exaggerate external 
ambitions for the future. 


The world is familiar with the 
periodic paralysis of U.S. foreign 
policy becavse the constitutional 
process subjects the chief executive 
to elections every 4 years and the 
complexion of the legislature may 


'even change during the mid-term of 
"presidential 
` the slow pace of the democratic sys- 


tenure. Fortunately, 
tem has an in-built corrective pro- 
cess which brings it back to centre 
course whatever government is voted 
into office. The consensus on 
national interests in relation to the 
outside world asserts itself and 
yesterday's opposition, after getting 
the reins of office, finds itself follow- 
ing in the footsteps of ar political 
predecessor. 


The Reagan Жанғала б 
which came to office with a mandate 


to re-establish. American military 
and political superiority over the 
U.S.S.R., is slowly veering back to 
the realities of an international sys- 
tem which, even along with security 
vigilance, demands serious arms- 
controltalks and negotiated inter- 
bloc easing of relations. Every- 
where, the regional realities are 
defying U.S. disciplining and stra- 
tegic globalism. 


The problems of foreign policy 
for India in its relations with the 
super powers and the region during 
the last year, indeed in a broader 
background over the last decade, 
also illustrate the imperative of 
continuity, regardless of change in 
the domestic political dispensations. 
There has, of course, been a broad 
consensus on non-alignment as the 
fundamental framework. for the 
countrv's foreign policy ever since 
independence. No one at any end 
of the political spectrum questioned 
that India should not -become part 
of a military alliance system. But 
even India's non-alignment, princi- 
pled’ as it was, was coloured by its 
own national circumstances. It was 
conditioned by the Partition and 
its aftermath of.mass migrations, 
the question of Kashmir and Indo- 
Pak suspicions and tensions. - 


With specious pretentions of anti- 


communism, Pakistan joined the: 


western alliance system but with the 
transparent purpose of arming itself 
against India. As a reflex, India 


Yer 


sought aid found strength in. deve- 
loping political, economic and, later, 


arms-supply relationships with the’ 


communist bloc. Ав a consequence, 
the regional Indo-Pak cold war, 


with three eruptions into actual: 


conflict, got enmeshed’ in the big 


cold war. The problem, ever since, - 


has been to delink them. 


The confident warmth of Sino- 
Indian relations in 1954-59 was bas- 
ed on the faith that, notwithstand- 
ing a common frontier, nationalism 
in India and China had a bond of 
anti-imperialism, and long term 
commitment to peace and co-exis- 
tence in Asia. When the global 
competition between the two power 
blocs was at its most intense, our 
non-alignment could also presume 
on the economic support of the 
West. We now tend to look back 
on the fifties as the golden age of 
our international standing, when 
independence, national security and 
international economic cooperation 
were harmoniously blended around 
non-alignment. 


O. faith in non-alignment recel- 
ved its first major shock with the 
Sino-Indian crisis and conflict. We 
had to turn to the western bloc for 
military support and, for the first 
time, accept arms on credit (as 
distinct from cash. payments) from 
members of the western alliance. 
Even though the Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences were already under way, the 
Soviet Union remained neutral to 
our security concerns. 
further shock that our non-aligned 
partners remained aloof from or 
non-partisan in the massive attack 
by China. 


Тһе second shock, long feared in 
India, was the Indo-Pak war of 
1965 and the use of U.S. arms 
against India. But the 1965 war 
brought home to the United States 
that the intrusion and the imposi- 
tion of the cold war stratagem in 
the sub-continent had only culmin- 
ated in a conflict which did not 
suit its international purposes and 
only endangered the stability and 
progress of the sub-continent. 


After the 1965 conflict, the West 
all but gave up the pretentions that 
it had any role in resolving Indo-Pak 


Itcameasa: 


problems. The. бнз ide bilate- v 
United . 
Nations .to- find’: -a solution of the 2: 
Kashmir dispute“‘or of ‘militarily. | 
balancing Pakistan with India had ў 
failed. China's attempt to' Help 
' Pakistan indirectly through propa: - 


rally .. and ‘through - .the - 


ganda and ultimata to immobilise 


- Indian forces made no difference to. 


the end result of the war. After 
1965 the West stopped military aid 
commitments то both countries. 
What is more important, it almost 
encouraged the U.S.S.R to move 
into the position of mediator bet- 
ween Pakistan and India. 


In 1971 (in the momentum of 
cultivating China for a new stra- 
tegic balance) there was, for' a. few 


months, a throw back to the earlier . 


western policy. To.-serve its own 


of intervention, sought to save un- 
divided Pakistan апа  frustrate 
Bangladesh in its liberation struggle. 
The attempted coercion not only 
failed but left a lasting shadow on 


U.S.-India relations. But after 1971,: 


relations between the great powers, 
or the big cold war, ceased to be the 


determinant of regional politics. 


, 





ирди! а for ЕТЕ ünderstanding and.. 
economic TOP 


: T. problém v was.not, easy. The 


natural economic and; :cultural, unity. 


_of the -sub-continént’ had been ob-' 
ӛсигей by politica]; ‘fragmentation’: : 


and bedevilled.by the“ ‘previous de- ` 
cades’ intrusion: of. the” ‘cold war. 
Not just, Pakistan; “but the nation- 
alism of our neiglibours: jibbed at 
the emerging outclassed strength of 
India. The assertion of India’s pré- 
eminent position and the talk. of :a. 


. North. American ` sólution— of one 
. powerful country dominating the 
¿security orientation and economic 
'.direction of the whole continent—. ` 


only inade the other countries more 
sensitive and more agile in demons: 


perceived goals, the United States, ODE their тілер endence. ; 


by diplomatic pressure and threats ``. 


‘Pakistan’: 5 nervousness. “about its 





identity "had been aggravated by" ^ 


the humiliation of defeat and the ' 


loss of its eastern wing. Sri Lanka 
had already .taken а neutralist 
stand, both in the Sino-Indian con- ` 


- flict and thé Indo-Pak wars. It had 


even. provided. transit facilities to 
Pakistan's. aircraft. to by-pass the 
ban on over flights across India.. 
Bangladesh nationalists did not 
take long to turn from a sense of : 


` " gratitude to India to underlining . 


ы was a turning point in the - 


post-war history of the sub-conti- 
nent. It finally exposed the folly 


and fallacy of Partition. Religion Бу · 
itself did not prave a strong enough 2: 
‘cementing force for national identity 


when geography, culture, ethnicity 
militated ` against it. The variant 
of gunboat diplomacy exposed the 
powerlessness of great powers in 


' regional affairs. As everywhere else, 
in the sub-continent- 


nationalism 
had become the most potent driving 


the region. 


The problem for India's foreign 
policy thereafter has been to find 
the equation between its own 
strength and the nationalistic sen- 
sitivities of its smaller neighbours. 
The position of India in the region 
in effect became the mirror image 
of the problem of the U.S. in rela- 
tionship with the world. They both 
became foils to the nationalisms of 
the weaker nations: they were per- 
ceived as a threat and yet looked 


. Treaty of 1950, 


force indecision making, India tad: ‘both China and India should. plédge:- 7 


emerged as the dominant. power. іп, : 


their separate interests. Even under 
Mujib, Bangladesh showed reluc- 
tance to an equitable sharing of the 


. Ganga waters at Farakka. 


Inthe mid-1970s Nepal was to 
go further than it had done in the 
previous decade in equating and 
equidistancing itself between its 
two large neighbours. Departing 
from the spirit of the Indo- Nepal. 
it proposed Шай 


to respect Nepal. as a Zane of peace. 
"Bhüfan's: ‘international persona- oe 


“tity had* been established: through. - 


the energetic efforts"of ‘ India: een. 
though initially it had im 
reluctance and opposition : ‘from. e 
most powers. Bhutan now ape 
to demonstrate its own роса £ 
commercial and even developinentak 
independence from India? The- fite- 
gration of Sikkim .arouséd.. fears 
and accentuated the - reservations 
towards India in Nepal“ and zeven - 
Bhutan. Paradoxically; the. result of 
India’s саса to- шы 
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pre-eminence led: to fis growth of. а 


community interest between iall of 
India's neighbours with no stronger 
rationale than’ their: ss moe 
mity, tó India. ; 





^.. was the opportunity. "The mischief 
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-_ would: mot, after all, just 


— of the cold war. in;the sub-con- 
. tinental” relationships had greatly 
eased even if ithad-not been. com- 
pletely . ‘eliminated: After Nixon’s 
- visit 19:Мовсоуу, the relations bet- 
ween the. U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. had 
created a climdte of detente and, 
correspondingly, | .Ufhe - -strategic 
manoeuvres in South and South- 
ee Asia had been muted. 


: Нонг, ‘after the Simia talks, 
‘which unécràmbled the- effects of 
the 1971: conflicts; . t 
positíve improvement in the climate 


4 of relations in the sub-continent. 


The intellectual hypnosis from the 
earlier decadés was slow to recog- 
nise the new ‘reality. Old ‘fears 
about the U.S. attitude to India 
..turned to exaggerated . “suspicions 
- that the U.S.-China normalisation 
would become an alliance and both 
_ Would j join to militarise and again 
: encourage "Pakistan's revanchist 
, ambitions. The possibility of cash 
“sales of a few subsonic aircraft to 
replace the obsolescent F-84s, given 
under military aid to Pakistan in 
the fifties, revived memories of U.S. 
partisanship and malevolence to- 
wards India. 


.'" It was only five years after the 
end of the Bangladesh conflict, in 
:1976, that a process began to re- 
mould the pattern of relationship 

in"and around the region. To begin 

“with; China came to recognise that 

“its anti-India‘and_pro-Pak bias had 








г. neither :saved:.Pakistan- from dis- 


menibermeént - nor’ prevented.” India 
‘front emetging as the significant 
'éconoldüic. and military power in 
' this part of Asia. While preserving 
-itg relations with Pakistan and still 


suspicious of Indo-Soviet relations,” 


` ChHiúg- came to hope that India 
be a 
docile ‘camp’ follower of the Soviet 
Unioh..In April 1976 China agreed 
to the ‘restoration of Ambassadorial 
level ¿relations “with India and 
swit&lied from the old policy of 
sustained, eve it indirect hostility, 


залы uus 





T. СЙ | was. pm “but ‘so. 


there" was no. 





to: soft" “diplomacy "to cultivate 
India. : D 


Soon аар under 
the direction of -Prime Minister 
Bhutto, finally decided to withdraw 


‚ its long pending complaint with the 
`, International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nisation for Rionetary compensa- . 


tion for the interruption of PIA 
flights between the two wings of 
Pakistan. This facilitated the res- 
toration of diplomatic relations as 
well as bilateral communications, 
travel and trade links which had 
remained severed for 11 years. 
Pakistan acted with zest and in- 
genuity when a group from Kash- 
mir hijacked an ТАС plane to 
Lahore. Based on entrenched sus- 
рісіопѕ, there were those who 
instinctively presumed that, as in 
1971, Pakistan must be behind the 
hijacking but these fears proved 
false. The hijackers were over- 
powered by Pakistan’s officially 
directed efforts and the passengers 
as well as the aircraft were returned 
to India. 


The negotiations under the Indus 
Treaty on the Salal Dam — which 
had gone on infructuously for near- 
ly 7 years and were on the point of 
being consigned to international 
arbitration and become a potential 
second Kashmir — were resolved in 
October 1976. Even the Farakka 
negotiations which had aroused 
nation-wide protest in Bangladesh 
were discussed and, at least, the 
differences were narrowed. Bangla- 
desh agreed to withdraw the item 
from the General Assembly Agenda 
and to explore a solution through 
bilateral negotiations. 


T.. point to notice was that the 
initiative in all this had come from 
the region. There was a retreat from 
recourse to international pressures 
and mediation and there was no 
impediment from the outside powers 
to bilateralism. In fact there were 
definite indications that all great 
powers welcomed the process of sub- 
continental normalisation. 


However, the process got suspen- 
ded for the duration of the Indian 
general electicns in 1977 which, as 
it happened, coincided closely with 
the elections in Pakistan. The re- 


markable thing about both elections 
was that foreign policy was not 


‘allowed to become a campaign issue.” 


Bhutto, in his attempt to over- 
insure his expected triumph had, in 
fact, planned two white papers — 
one on Kashmir and the second on 
Indo-Pak relations — to prove his 
personal record of patriotic vigi- 
lance. But when India did not react 
with the customary retaliatory pro- 
paganda, he decided not to play the 
well-worn anti-India card, even for 


. domestic purposes. 


When the Janata Government 
assumed office, unlike on the domes- 
tic front, in foreign policy it sought 
to underline a commitment to con- 
tinuity. The meeting of the Моп- 
aligned Bureau just 10 days after it 
assumed office enabled the new 
government to affirm fidelity to 
traditional Indian commitments. 
Gromyko's prompt visit to Delhi 
led to а mutual re-assurance on 
Indc Soviet relations. This was con- 
firmed with no apparent reserva- 
tions in the visits of the Indian 
Prime Minister to Moscow in Octo- 
ber 1977 and June 1979 and that of 
the Soviet Prime Minister to: Delhi 
in March 1979. Even the differences 
of policy on Kampuchea did not 
detract from the freely expressed 
satisfaction at Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship and the further development of 
bilateral relations between the two 
countries. 


пг 


1 he easing of border tension and 
the short term agreement оп 
Farakka removed the politically ex- 


' plosive irritants in Indo-Bangladesh 


relations. The 1978 Treaty of Trade 
and Transit and the Agreement on 
control of illegal trade with Nepal 
gave a new warmth to the bilateral 
relations and the hopes of quicker 
progress on mutually beneficial 
hydel projects on the Nepalese 
rivers. The relations with Pakistan 
were not adversely affected even in 
the wake of the Sour revolution ‘in 
Afghanistan. The  Pakhtoonistan 
issue was revived but India remained 
detached and did not try to exploit 
it. 


Incidentally, the definitive imp- 
rovement in Indo-Pak relations re- 
moved an old complication in 
India's relations with the countries 


of West Asia. БЕТТЕ ASEAN 


countries agreed to ópen:á dialogue | 


with India апа thi$ held promise 
that, at long last, there might be 
improved multilateral relations with 
economically vibrant South-East 
Asia, The one major problem for 
India in 1979 when the Janata Gov- 


ernment fell was with the USA. No ' 


compromise was reached on the 


supply of fuel for Tarapur after the 


United States sought unilaterally 
to modify its commitment to India 
by a domestic legislation. But even 
this specific problem did not prevent 
an improvement in the climate of 
relations with the United States. 


In the years 1976-79, the foreign 
policy thrust was on resolving old 
problems, arresting militarisation 
and fashioning, bilaterally and 
multilaterally, a framework for 
stability and regional cooperation 
in the subcontinent. It was the be- 
ginning of the recognition that this 
could only be done by paying heed 
to the sensitivities of the constituent 
member nations within the region. 
The period straddled the tenure of 
two governments but both govern- 
ments had shifted the priority to 
good neighbourly relations and 
beneficial bilateralism with the com- 
peting super powers. 


T.. process which was under way, 

. even if the potential was largely un- 
realised, received a setback because 
of domestic political upheavals. The 
interim Lok Dal Government never 
settled down to any coherent in- 
terest in international relations. 
Unlike the 1977 elections, foreign 
policy issues came to figure pro- 
minently in the election campaign 
at the end of 1979. The Janata 
party and the Congress sought to 
Score points against each other 
without heeding the evident conti- 
nuity and consensus on national 
interest ín relationship with the 
region or the super powers. 


The Janata Government was 
accused by the Congress of distort- 
ing non-alignment and giving it a 
pro-West tilt. The success in good 
neighbourly polity in the subconti- 
nent was castigated as involving the 
sacrifice of national interest and 
allowing even the weakest of the 
neighbours to bully India, The 


dena for the Iconio of- the 


Heng Samarin .Government ·. 


* Kampuchea "was: wiitten into ‘the 


election manifesto of, the “Congress 
party even though ‘non-recognition 
had in no way damaged Soviet 


relations or been seriously misunder- 


stood by Vietnam. 


Т. occurred one of those un- 


fortunaté coincidences which add 
unexpected complications to inter-. 


national relations. The Soviet Union 
intervened in Afghanistan scarcely 
a week before the polling day- and 
the debate on Afghanistan in the 
U.N. General Assembly started al- 
most simultaneously with the swear- 
ing-in of the new government. The 
speech of the Indian ambassador to 
the U.N. was apparently approved 
in Delhi, but it would not be far- 
fetched to speculate that ап assess- 
ment of the chronology, the confi- 
dentia] background and implications 
ofthe Afghan developments may, 
by then, not have been weighed at 
the highest level. 


The reaction of the world, includ- 
ing an overwhelming majority of the 
non-aligned and more particularly 
all of India's neighbours, seems to 
have been erroneously anticipated. 
Soviet intervention in a non-aligned 
country — the first of its kind — 
was overwhelmingly condemned and 
the Indian position was interpreted 
as an extenuation, if not defence of 
the invasion. Тһе international 
critics alleged that India's position 
proved it to bea dutiful supporter 
of Soviet policies rather than of a 
custodian of non-aligned principles. 
Privately, if not publicly, it was 
argued in some neighbouring 
countries that the Indian position 
on the Soviet action amounted to 
creating legitimacy for the right of 
powerful nations to pre-emptive 
intervention in smaller neighbours. 


The fear was only revived when, 
non-officially, the notion that India 
must be accepted as the dominant 
power and mentor of the subconti- 
nent was refurbished. In Nepal, 
with its sensitive antenna to Indian 
domestic politics, some India-baiters 
played on the apprehensions of 
being Sikkimised. In. Bangladesh 
strong nationalistic feelings were 
aroused on the problem of Farakka 


when the West and even the Arabs `. - 
. Were nervous about the security ор 


ac 


“апа ihe су diens. оп Moore 
їп: Island. -The: subséquent Indian re--. 
` cognition. .of . Vietham’s 
` intervention in Kampuchea—-aggin 


military 3 


with all of India’s neighbours taking 
a different position -- compounded , 
these distortions. Incidentally;as a: ~ 
consequence, it cáused. a-setback . to! 





- the prospéct. оѓ a. oa with | 


China and with the ASEAN... 


These аы fears aid the 


-distorted interpretations played: into, 


the hands- of Pakistan. In. .1979,. 
Pakistan stood alienated from ínter-- TE. 
national sympathy including from ` 
the West. The smothering of demo- 
cracy and the return of martial law 
іп 1977 had -béen.bad enough but 
the execution of Z.A. Bhutto was 
universally condemned. U.S.-Pak re- 
lations were at their lowest ébb . 
specially after the U:S. Embassy had". 
been burnt .and iis’ diplomatic. per- 
sonnel, brutally жеее i 
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Н...... with the Soyiet іпіег-- =” 
vention in Afghanistan and the fear- ` 

ed threat across.the Khyber and its | 
apparent condonitig?by. India, the. .:- 
prevailing prejudice against Pakis- 

tan was quickly dissipátéd. In Wes- |. a 
tern and Islamic eyés Pakistan be- = 
came the front-line State ata time .' |, 


the Gulf and the oil flows to the in- 
dustrialised West. Even so, the arms 
and economic aid offer by the Car- 


‘ter Administration to Pakistan was 


a minimal one which President Zia 
himself denounced as peanuts. In 
India, however, the mention of wes- 
tern arms sale again evoked the deja 
yue scenario of the fifties and the 
naive American policies of 1964- . 
65 which encouraged Pakistan's bel-: 
ligerance against India. Rooted 
fears rather than informed’ dg; 
ments. fuelled: рор ајаг 
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Is it too ао % ‘contend: iN 
that but for the election campaign: ` 
and its momentum, our reactions. 
might have been more sober апа our, — 
diplomacy more energetic and.. a | 
tute? Pakistan should not һауе been. : 
allowed to run away with the ойї ^ 
that its security was being thréaten- 
ed on both its fronts: If the Same 
government had been in power since 
1977 or had the Janata Government > 
continued till 19%. (ал) but for the | 
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coincidence: of thie dodi Чеш 
. with the Soviet actiori),- the "Afghan 


crisis might have been ";used to acti- 


at the time of. thé Simla talks. 


“What was required on the Indian 
side was anticipating Pakistan (and 
world) réactions to the defensive, 


‚ even. if mis-perceived, Soviet inter- 


vention. À. quick initiative could 
"have been’ ‘taken to preyent the re- 
vival.of the regional arms race and 
the intrusion of strategic globalism 
Es the West. It could have been 
asserted that the . U.S.S.R. was not 
“advancing to ‘capture or control the 
Gulf.. The crisis in the U.S.S.R.- 
Hafizullah Amin relations which 


precipitated the subsequent interven- 


tion, pre-dated the taking of U.S. 
hostages in Iran. 


On the other hand, it could . have 


been publicly stated that. the Soviet ` 


Union must, in accordance with its 
own oft-professed principles, retreat 
from its intervention іп a scrupul- 
ously non-aligned country and with- 
draw its forces from Afghanistan. 
Indo-Soviet relations, tested by time 


. and reinforced by mutuality, would: 


not have suffered serious or long- 
term damage. But even if the Soviet 
Union did not act оп India's well- 
intentioned advice, the adverse train 
of consequences for South Asia 
would have been minimised if not 
avoided. In fact, India placed itself 
ata disadvantage in the search for 
a political solution which could as- 
sure the Soviet Union of its security 
and restore Afghanistan to mean- 
ingful stability and independence. 
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such an overture. to Pakistan, and 
the ‘Attempt to preserve the fragile 
е of regional cohesion around 
.non-alignment, was very short. The 
only hope was if an Indian initi- 
-ative centred around the region 
vand -calculated to preserve non- 
--alignineht. had been announced bet- 
ween the:9th of January and be- 
fe the 26th of.January 1980, when 

Islamic. conference met in 
Шы нап and reacted collectively 
до; xihe n in Afghanistan. 
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"The conference took.an unrealistic- 
ally strong line against the Soviet 


` Union. It was followed soon after- 
vdte rather than retreat on sub- ~ 


continental. cohesidin and coopera’ 
. tions It could Have been seen as'an: 

d opportunity ‘to: tationalise Indo-Pak : 
relations. which could not Ве. done : 


wards by:thevisit.of Lord Carring- 


: tonto India and: Pakistan in the 


hope of a joint reaction from the 
subcontinent. The-.Carter adminis- 
tration in a hurried and alarmist 
reaction, announced-—without con- 
sulting the States concerned — a 
commitment to extend a new U.S. 
‘military umbrella over the Gulf 


‘region and authorised the constitu- 


tion of the Rapid Deployment 
Force. The U.S. also decided in 
principle to provide assistance to 
the Afghan insurgents, 


In sum, the election process, the 
teething pre-occupation of the new 
government, came in the way of a 
well considered assessment. and 
timely initiative. The result was that 
it triggered a new phase in the sub- 
continental arms race, inflicting in- 
calculable economic opportunity 
costs for both Pakistan and India. 


| new government in India 
with its decisive strength was, in 
fact, well placed to prevent the in- 
duction af sophisticated weaponry 
in the subcontinent. Outside opi- 
nion generally tends to believe that 
the new twist to the subcontinen- 
tal arms race started with the 
Janata Government decision to buy 
150 subsonic low flying Jaguar 
strike aircraft (in effect bombers) 
which could: only be used against 
Pakistan. Before 1977, Mrs. Gandhi 
as Prime Minister had for years 
resisted the acquisition of the 
Jaguars end other expensive 
weapons systems. This was part of 
the fiscal policies to control infla- 
tion after the first oil shock. 


This restraint in getting sophisti- 
cated aircraft had frustrated Pak's 
attempt to acquire the American 
A-7. If in the wake of Afghan deve- 
lopments, the new government had 
reaffirmed the need for a similar 
restraint, it might have assuaged 
Pakistan on the fear of a two-front 
military pressure. But even if it did 
not, there might have been a more 
cautious approach by the U.S. and 
the West not to precipitate an arms- 
race within the subcontinent. It 
was the momentum of the elections 
which came in the way of recalling 





the M anproneh and active 


propaylactic? diplomacy to arrest 
, destablisation in the region. 


IL retrospect, the policy of the 


Carter administration, though un- 
necessarily alarmist at Soviet inter- 
vention was, comparatively speak- 
ing, restrained in providing military 
hardware to Pakistan. The 400 
million dollar package of arms and 
economic aid for Pakistan was truly 
peanuts compared to what was to 
follow in 1981. Notwithstanding 
the bilateral complications between 


India and the United States on 


Tarapur fuel and his non-prolifer- 
ation goals, President Carter was 
as mindful of and sympathetic to- 
wards democratic India as any pre- 
vious U.S. administration. The re- 
maining year of the Carter adminis- 
tration would have been used to 
limit the arms race in the subcon- 


tinent апа to prevent ihe general 
deterioration of relations with the 


US. 


By the end of 1980, the US was 
also caught in a Presidential elec- 


tion and competitive populism.- 


Carter himself had to turn hawkish 
and retreat from SALT-II and the 
pledge of a negotiated detente with 
the U.S.S.R. The Reagan campaign 
was stridently anti-Soviet and re- 
called the Dulles rhetoric. When it 
got elected, the new administration 
came in with the mandate of build- 


ing up an anti-Soviet military capa- 


bility and challenging suspected 
Soviet threats and expansionism 
everywhere. 


In this approach, Pakistan was 
seen by Reagan’s politico-strategic 
advisers as a lynch pin in the pro- 
posed policy, deserving full military 
and economic support, regardless 
of its undemocratic dispensation 
and overlooking the experience of 
the fifties. The Reagan military and 
economic aid package to Pakistan— 
almost 8 times the initial Carter 
proposals—was a predictable mani- 
festation of the new U.S. policies. 
This in turn led to a bigger and 
more urgent programme of arms 
acquisition by India — Mirage 
2000, more sophisticated Migs, 
more numerous heavy battle tanks, 
strengthening offensive capability 
of the navy with Sea Harriers, etc., 


Ne 
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. order of 8-10 billion dollars. 





The estimated -bill -on- the Indian 
economy is reported to be of the 
The 
new arms build-up went hand in 
hand with talk of an impending 
Indo-Pak war. 


In a sense, those in India who in 
1980 exaggerated Pakistan’s mili- 
tary capability and ambitions and 
its suspected foreign policy panache, 
prepared the ground for the Reagan 
administration’s military aid to 
Pakistan. The hawks in India, 
many with a strong anti-American 
bias, played into the hands of the 
militant anti-Soviet hawks in the 
United States. It was similar to what 


- happened throughout the cold war, 


when opposing paranoia became 
mutually enforcing and created self- 


- fulfilling nightmarish scenarios. The 
-result was that the subcontinent 
‘again got enmeshed with global 


strategies. 


Is Reagan approach was pre- 
dictable but, with better assessment 
and prompt initiative, the damage 
could have been greatly limited and 
globalism could have been kept at 
bay. The support for Pakistan to 
replace its obsolescent fighter air- 
craft and improve its defensive 
capability like installing radar on 
its north-western front could not 
perhaps have been wholly avoided. 
(This would have been like improv- 
ing our defensive capability on the 
northern front after the Sino-Indian 


conflict in 1962). 


However, the induction of sophis- 


'ticated offensive aircraft like the 


Е-16 might have been averted. The 
interpretation of the developments 
in Afghanistan, as advanced in the 
West, has by now proved miscon- 
ceived but the damage to the sub- 
continent's economies cannot be 
undone. It would beseen that the 
democratic process in India and 
the United States has contributed 
greatly in inflicting a serious set- 
back, and an avoidable one, to the 
creeping process of subcontinental 
regionalism which was previously 
under way. 


As stated earlier, the foreign 
policy hypothesis behind the Reagan 
approach has met with resistance 
around the world. Western allies 


are not prepared ‘to-go along with 


sharp increases in military expendi- 


ture at the: cost : of domèstic econo- . 
mic priorities: “Strong.” mass move-:. 
ments, perhaps bigger. and longer. 
lasting than against the Vietnam :* 
war, аге challenging Reagan’s. eco- - 
nomic and "nuclear, deployment . 


policies, both in ‘Europe and the 
United States. The ‘strategic con- 
sensus’ around South-West Asia has 
found no positive regional response 
and the RDF has not secured any 
pre-determined local Janding sites. 
The fact of the matter is that the 
world at large is progressively dis- 
tancing itself from global militaris- 
tic strategies of the super powers. 


I, the subcontinent also, from 
the middle оҒ:1981 and during 1982, 
the regional realities are thwarting 
the consequences of super power 


globalism. In both Pakistan and - 


India there is a new awareness, 
official and public, of the critical 
importance of relations with each 
other. The thrust of the visit of 
Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao 
to Pakistan in June 1981, specially 
as enunciated in his Karachi add- 
ress, was a far cry from the mutual 
suspicions and the fears of conflict 


which prevailed in 1980 in the wake : 


of the post-Afghanistan super power 
tensions. Pakistan made a signifi- 
cant reversal of its earlier stand: іп: 
offering ah unconditional No-War 
declaration to India. So far- this 
offer, as also, the counter one by 
India of a Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship, are relegated by mutual 
suspicion to exercises in public 
relations. : 


The current Indian position on 
Afghanistan — that a political solu- 
tion must aim at Soviet withdrawal 
— is also a modification of the 
stand taken in January 1980. After 
the visit of Gen. Ershad of Bangla- 
desh in October 1982, the short 
term agreement on the allocation 
of water from Farakka was exten- 
ded for 18 months on the same 
basis as negotiated by the Janata 
Government. Gen. Ziaur-Haq of 
Pakistan and Mrs. Gandhi, ` during 
the former's stopover in Delhi in 
November 1982, reached an agree- 
ment to constitute a Joint Commis- 
sion. They also affirmed the com- 
mitment to improve the climate of 


-power ‘is 





relations “‘between Pakistan’ and 
India. Overall there is widespread 
Tecognitioni `: :that;, improvement of 


relations with; neighbours” is more 
important. than depéndence gn and 
' рау with ue n PONE 


L- 1982, the lt au suspicions | 


towards опе or-the other  süper 
also ' being , corrected. 

Mrs. Gandhi's visit£-to the U.S.A.. 
repaired the damage done to rela- 





tions with the U.S. іп 1980-81: Ме. Ба 


have seldom made such а strong ' 


effort to cultivate апу” «country 
prior to, and, during an : official 
visit. The result: went.beyónd. high- 


lighting the ‘democratic similaritiés . 
between the two: counties. “It po 
underlined the potential importance: - 
of technical, financial- and. com- “ 


mercial cooperation .in `1айо+0.5.. 
relations. 


: We are ck at the position - that 
there is complementarity of interest, 
even if there is no identity of views 
between the U.S. and India and 
that relations. With.one super power 
do not exclude them, with the other, 


Indeed, there was'even an implicit- 


recognition that Pakistan had a 
right to modernise its defensive 
capability in cooperation with its 
friends. Neither arms for Pakistan 
nor Diego Garcia were allowed to 
impede the positive thrust of the 


`. Prime Minister's visit to the U.S.A. 


The subsequent visit of the Prime 
Minister to the U.S.S.R. did not 
require any damage-repairing opera- 
tions. The democratic process and 
even changes in government had 
never come in the way of steadily 
developing Indo-Soviet bilateral 


relations. The U.S.S.R. һай. сое 





to be accepted ав: а dependable. - 


friend on international problems, 


and as a partner for pue. deve- , 


lopment at home- 


Mrs. 


ga: 3 
^ 1 
cowed 


Gandhi’s visits to France, | 
U.K., Japan and Saudi Arabia have . 


also been notable successes in paises See 


ing relations of beneficial come. 
mercial and financial collaborations 


and incidentally in diversifying? t Our - 


arms supply relationships." "The 
dialogue with China which, was 
interrupted in 1980; was .resümed 
in 1981. In sum, the trend: -of for- 
eign poli. has conie back io the 
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mainstream ` ‘whieh "qd "sui in 


the 70s when the region lield the 
priority, and parallel. - relations 
were envisaged: with’ the | super 
powers ‘without. banking. on using 


` East/West competition as-a leverage 


ee for national. advantage, ND 





] \ \ hile the distortions which came 















in the-wake of the democratic .elec- 
toral process. are. being corrected, 
the legacy of the oscillations remain 
‘with ‘us. The-prospect of super- 


' sophisticated offensive -arins іп the 


subéontinent ‘hag inevitably in- 
creásed: ‘tensions and mutual fears. 


s edhe: defénce.budgets of both’ India 
саба: Pakistan -have made quantum 
2 “апарв and will strain their balance 
“oof: payments at a .time of shrinking 
E international trade. The sixth plan 


in Jtidia-has had to be emasculated 
at a time when ‘socio-political pro- 
blems аге on the increase and there 
is a crisis of.domestic resources. 


. The subcontinent is moving very 


sluggishly - towards regionalism be- 
cause of the revived tensions and 
suspicions . of- 1980. The meeting of 
the Foreign: Secretaries of South 


. , Asia has so. far lacked the under-. 
i. " pinnings of- political will to move 
:Uyapidly enough to -catch up with 
ғ the . progress of regionalism else- 

"where. 


In the quadrilateral of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, India and 
Pakistan, all the relations аге still 
riddled with apprehensions and 
ambivalence. The U.S. still hopes 


- that Pakistan will remain а depend- 


able bastion of western strategy to 


e -contain the Soviet Union; the Soviet 


"Union hopes that Pakistan can be 
Weaned away. from supporting the 


. Afghan rebels and prevented from. 
+... becoming.a surrogate of the U.S.A. 
- or China:-Ever if it has assured the 





` “Soviet; Union that- it will not be 
party: 'to any anti-Soviet strategy, 
- Pakistan still apprehends that, bet- 


ween the.Soviet presence in Afgha- 
jistan. and Soviet treaty relations 


| 'with India, it may be squeezed to 


"destruction in a pincer. India sus- 


езе pects: „that, U.S. military aid to 


Pakistan: шау again lead to Pakis- 


Ба фешрегапсе against India. 
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Their ате also deeply held fears of a 
pre-emptive ‘strike by Pakistan or 
тайа on-the nuclear installation of 








Even фо: Бо super powets 
have similar góals to-.prevent the 
nuclearisation .of the subcontinent, 
they are helpless ta réverse the pre- 
sent dangers. Both India and Pakis- 
tan are uncertain whether the parti- 
cular super power with whom they 
have treaty relations or an agreement 
would stand by them militarily in 
the event of a regional conflict. 
Besides, the-process of normalisation 
of Sino-Indian relations-.has slowed 
down, not simply because of the 
boundary question, but- because of 
revived suspicions that on Afghanis- 
tan and Kampuchea, India was tak- 
ing a pro-Soviet rather than a non- 
aligned stance. All told, there is 
neither full candour пог real confi- 
dence in any of the bilateral rela- 
tionships. 


T, piece together a conceptual 
framework which is contemporane- 


ously valid, we must reyert to a. 


recognition that the destiny of the 
sub-continent rests primarily in the 
success or failure of sub-continental 
diplomacy. Nehru's vision of the 
World Order has been. vindicated. 
Long ago hé had propliesied that 
the super powers could not ensure 
security if all nations were going to 
be fitted into their globálism. Out- 
side powers have complicated regio- 


-nal problems but not resolved. them. 
. After 1971 and more so since 1976 


(except for a short time in 1980-81), 
the super powers have been either 


. subsidiary factors or indifferent to 
.regional próblems. 


We "have not 
sufficiently noticed that the politics 
of their strategic globalism includ- 
ing their revived cold war have been 
exercises in diplomatic failure. Out- 
side powers can at best be used to 
develop appropriate economic com- 


‘plementarities. 


The lesson is also clear that no 
super power can be actually dragged 
in against the other in a purely 


regional conflict. Under these res- 


traints and limitations, the outside 
powers will acquiesce, or at least 
cannot obstruct, constructive reso- 
lutions within a region which is 
non-aligned and non-partisan in 
global militarism. Indeed, in the 
post-cold war multi-polarity, both 
super powers may welcome such 
development as it can save the 
hazards of a nuclear war or expose 
them as unreliable friends. 


In idi: а. valid PE the 


- broad: -answer is to see the sub- 
' centinénf as-a microcosm of world 


politics. Our vision of enlightened 
internationalism in the world con- 
text provides the recipe for the 
regional polity also. As with the 
North/South problem, the lodestar 
has to be survival and progress in a 
politically differentiated but econo- 
mically and ecologically interdepen- 
dent geographical entity. The argu- 
ments rest on the fundamental of 
the philosophy of non-alignment — 
of diverting resources from excessive 
militarisation towards development 
and socio-economic progress. 


The axiom of the French author, 
Seay, quoted by Stanley Hoffman in 
Duties Beyond Borders has a univer- 
sal validity. “А wise nation fosters 
with all its might the progress of its 
neighbours.’ This is what we demand 
of the United States (and the afflu- 
ent nations) in its relations with 
the developing world. This is the 
challenge for India in its relations 
within the subcontinent. While 
political partitions cannot be un 
done, paranoia and suspicions can 
be assuaged. On the basis of experi- 
ence, we should aim at progressively 
delinking the cold war from the 
politics of the subcontinent and 
vigorously pursue the goal of econo- 


mic regionalism. 


T; search for economic regional- 
ism demands that bilateral relations . 
with a non-regional power would 
not be directed against another 
country of the region. Pakistan, 
after its own experience of the last 
three decades, must give up wanting 
to develop a military capability vis- 
a-vis India by exploiting the cold 
war. But, first and last, the chal- 
lenge is for India to find the alchemy 
of trust with its small and sensitive 
neighbours. The basic tenet of our 
policy has been to demand an end 
to colonialism and unequal relations 
and то require respect for indepen- 
dence and responsible nationalism 
in the new international democracy. 
The challenge for us is also to 
demonstrate understanding for other 
nationalisms in the subcontinent as 
we demand it from the big powers. 


From this analysis, starting with 


the decade and dwelling in more 


detail over the last. two. years, 


emerge the following over simplified - 


parameters of policy. 


(1) Our primary foreign^ policy 
challenge is in the neighbour- 
hood. Relations with the out- 
side world—the great powers, 
the Islamic World, South East 
Asia—will become stable and 
less ambivalent with success 
in a good neighbourly policy. 
The resolution. of Indo-Pak 
relations will release the kine- 
tic energy of our diplomatic 
potential. What matters is 
success and not diplomacy of 
complaint and explanations. 


(ii) The failure to obtain the trust 
of the neighbours— bilaterally 
with each but as part of a 
multilateral pattern envelop- 
ing the region — will not only 
perpetuate regional tensions 
but also continued  inter- 
national involvement repug- 
nant to non-alignment and to 
our national destiny. Failure 
would add to our economic 
problems (consequently aggra- 
vate internal socio-economic 
ferment) and even more to the 
neighbours, problems at a 


time when the world economic . 


situation is likely to be diff- 
cult if not grim for the Third 
World. : 


(iii) The test of whether we stand 
for nationalism and non- 
intervention will be judged by 
whether we can associate with, 
if not initiate, concrete steps 
to a political solution in 
Afghanistan. Such a solution 
must simultaneously safeguard 
Soviet security and restore 
Afghan nationalism to its 
homeland. А regional frame- 
work for such a solution 
could, incidentally, be а cata- 
Iyst for Indo-Pak detente. 


(iv) We have a stake in the stabi- 
lity, growth, progress and via- 
bility of Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka, “Nepal, as also 
Bhutan. They are part of the 
natural market for industrial- 
ised India and it follows that 

` we have an interest іп their 
economic growth and increas- 
ed purchasing power. Our 
. progress аз well as theirs, 
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: dependi on riparian coópera- 
tion with our, northern, west- 
ern and eastern neighbours. 
Such beneficial’ cooperation 
must guard against the suspi- 
cions of political hegemonism. 
We cannot determine the in- 


ternal dispensation in these, 


countries. Indeed, such at- 
tempts everywhere have been 


counter-productive.: But we : ~ 


сап, by scrupulous restraint, 
help the countries to evolve 
politically and, by positive 
cooperation, facilitate their 
search for economic апа 
independent viability. 


\ hat we cannot do is to- stand . 


for equality and disarmament in 
international democracy and yet be 
insensitive to nationalism in our 
own region, thus projecting an 
unequalrelationship. India is im- 
portant not just as an arms pur- 
chaser or as a market of 700 million 
people or because of its strategical 
location; it is critically. important 
to the world economic and political 
order. We have unique strength and 
have achieved spectácular and rare 
progress in diversified. economic and 


social development. We have in- ; 
digenised democracy and livéd . | 
through the process — as few other. :^: 
developing "countries :have + Sof! : 


changes in governments through а 
constitutionally prescribed . provi- 
sion. With this institutional stabi- 
lity, statesmanship can well demons- 
trate that, around the broad 
consensus on non-alignment, India 
can gear its foreign policy to con- 
sistency and continuity. 


If we discard our intellectual 
obsessions of the past, the world 
situation, serious as it is, is not 
specially hostile to the subcontinent. 


Indeed, it is propitious for confident 


and purposeful diplomacy in the 
region. India's own potential in 
men and resources is immense. We 


rust regain both faith and confi- 
. dence that our long term national 


interests are in harmony with 
enlightened and principled. inter- 


nationalism. With the subcontinent - 
free of political suspicions, -India . 


can truly emerge as a bridge in а 


divided world, and in quest оѓ а. . 
. world which is safe for diversity and ., 
. equal dignity amongst nations. - 
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А Шейіт on 1982 


RAJINDER PURI 


1982. 


Some year, 1982. It was a year 
we might forget but perceptive his- 
torians would recall. Nothing hap- 
pened but everything started to 
change. Is this wishful thinking? I 
don’t think so. I can see the change 


2 сав I encounter the bewildered, hurt 


look in the eyes of those who stood 
up for the rulers. The change must 
first occur of course where all things 
start in India: in the mind of the 
ruling class. 


The ruling class is shaken. At 
least a section of it is. The Emer- 
gency changed little. The govern- 
ment was shown up for being merely 
wicked, you see. Not stupid and 
inefficient which it really was. People 
don't mind wickedness. There is a 
certain power and glamour about 


“ 


wickedness. But stupidity ...? Weak- 


ness ...? Inefficiency ...? There is 
a frightening fallibility about these 
which pierces the subconscious like 
an arrow to leave pale faces and 
sick minds burdened by haunting 
fear. Yes, fear. I think that the 
small thinking section among Mrs 
Gandhi’s admirers are’ beginning to 
get afraid. How’s it all going to 
end after all? b 


(“Но-һо-һо, in- India -nothing 
changes, bhai! It’s been like this for 
centuries and will continue for cen- 
turies! Sab aisa hi chalta hai!) 


Comforting words, but they have 
ceased to comfort. The drunken 
spree of power excess and pomp in 
the palace grows more reckless by 
the hour. And the Орееп herself? 
That imperious offspring of. politi- 


cal aristocracy, іе: Brown Sahib’s 
dream girl, his credit card for Lori- 
don, Paris and New York — what- 
ever happened to her? This tatty 
old ma-in-law, this embarrassing 
relic of Dalda royalty, Rajiv’s mum- 
my, was this what it was all about? 
True, the New York Times and 
Newsweek might still praise her. 
But even that magic has ceased to 
work. The gods of the big foreign 
press have failed. The Brown Sahib 
bitterly is beginning to suspect that 
in the best of papers abroad there 
must lurk a Khushwant Singh or a 
Girilal Jain. In the Brown Sahib’s 
mind a small worm of doubt has 
grown. And the worm is beginning 
to turn. 


T.. year began with stunning 
appropriateness. New Year’s Eve, 
1981, was celebrated by a program- 
me on a national TV hook-up. It 
was a fitting foretaste of things to 
come. There, for the millions of 
Dhani Rams and Bhoop Singhs 
glued on to their sets in the small 
. towns spread through the length 
and breadth of India was the unedi- 
fying spectacle of Vasant Sathe, 
Khushwant Singh, Balram Jhakar, 
Kiran Bedi and a gaggle of Delhi 
socialites, compered by Rani Dubey 
straight from the BBC back home, 
playing silly drawing room games 
appropriate for any birthday party 
organised by a Bunty or a Bubbles 
inaJor Bagh or а Bandra flat. It 
was grotesque and horrible. The 
alienation of the rulers, their total 
immersion in a cuckooland of their 
own make-believe appeared to be 
complete. 


And the year as it followed rein- 
forced that first image with each 
event. It was on the whole a smooth 
year. АП exposures and no uphea- 
vals. АП eyes on the palace, all 
thoughts to themselves. And each 
drama enacted by the rulers con- 
firmed an unspoken and painful 
truth. So that without fuss there 
occurred a startling change in the 
perception of people. 


The change relates to people's 
assessment of Mrs Gandhi, who 
best personifies India's ruling class. 
People are beginning to realise that 
her convent school accent hides a 
mind no better than Bhajan Lal’s. 
This is a particularly painful pill to 
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swállow = the- army rf bureau- 
crats, journalists and business execu- 
tives who have class “empathy with 
Mrs Gandhi, seeing in her not only 


their hope but their’ Teassuramce..^ 
She was their affirmation of class: 


superiority. Not any more. "Never 
mind the corruption and' pseudo- 
tyranny. It is the plain incom- 
petence and lack of perspective 
which jar. .3 


It has emboldened the desi yokels ` 


too. Bhajan Lalis reported to have 
said with contempt: ‘If I had known 
how corrupt they. аге at number one 
Safdarjang Road.I would ‘have be- 
come a chief minister years earlier.' 
Contrast this with poor Kamaraj 
years ago. I never failed to discern 
in him awe for the members of the 
anglicised Kashmiri Brahmin ruling 
family. The toddy-tapper's son had 
too little familiarity with the palace 
to acquire that robust contempt 
which permeates the mind ‘of each 
money-grabbing rogue parading as 
chief minister today. 


15, factors helped create this 
impression in 1982. They were 
Antulay and Maneka. I’m not 
talking about Antulay’s corruption. 
I’m referring to his cynical and 
brazen defiance., The court scored a 
technical victory against Antulay. 
Mrs Gandhi was helpless. I think 
none ‘exposed her weakness and 
vacillátion as did Antulay. He vir- 
tually.paralysed her. And one fact 
stuck in the public's gullet. Antulay 
with his money easily held at bay 
Mrs Gandhi with her's. So it was 
only money power which worked 
with the MLAs, afterall. Where 
was Mrs Gandhi's magic? 


In the crowds that she pulled? Y pro quo for corruption. 


Well, Maneka pricked that bubble. 


I can only laugh to myself as intel-. 
lectuals fumble and grope around- 
for a satisfactory answer to why. 


Maneka of all people, itty-bitty 
little Maneka, shóuld pull all the 
crowds. It must Бе the magic of the 
Nehru name, people mumble, shak- 


ing their heads. The professional 


political workers know better. And 
by now they are legion. They are a 


huge mercenary army on the look- 


out for spoils. They know the perso- 
nal and political uses of money. Oh 
yes, there's the whale of a difference 
between a good leader and bad 





leader; bui ‘without. money you're 
no leader:. 


Ты; З Айны. word. Schar- - 


isma” is beginhing--fo. sound more . ` 
and more awkward. - Indira Gandhi- ee 
had charisma. Sanjay,.Gandhi -had:* ``." 


charisma... Now Rajiv, and Maneka 2-7” 


have charisma. And all these chatis- 
maticfleadérs spend money like drun- 
ken sailors. This truth has got firm- 
ly embedded in the consciousness 


of political workers: any leader сап. 


enter the gamie if hé has the money. 
It is a shattering “indictment of our 
present system. Political workérs 
һауе the utmost respect for good 


leaders. But they follow only.the - 


rich leaders. They have to live: And ` | 


in any case how сап politics get off 
the ground without adequate 
money? They aren't out to make re- 
volutions, only political parties and 
electoral movements. 


Now the money stakes have risen 
so high that only a revolution or a 
great movement ora great disaster 
can stop the power of the paisa. In 
the recent Nagaland election, Rs 15 
lakhs each were.spent on several 
constituencies. by the Congress(I). 
After the Haryana .poll one shud- 


ders to think how mucha parlia- , 


mentary seat will cost for апу credi- `“ 


ble candidate in the next general 
election. The -success of Rajiv and 
Maneka has exposed with startling 
clarity what' many knew but could 
never convincingly communicate. 
And this is not a new phenomenon. 
It is only the rapid escalation of 
money utilisation that has brought 


cracks in the system. Money power . 
was rampant even in Nehru’s‘ days. 


But who believed Lohia? And it is 
not money power flowing from legi- 
timate vested interests. It's all quid 


Even the much vaunted électoral. (d 


pull of Mrs Gandhi, which editorial 


writers never tire of pointing at, is’ .- 


a. myth. Any assessment ‘of the vot- 
ing figures would prove that. Even 
the Haryana and Himachal polls in 
782 proved that. Most of all, Bahu- 


guna in '82 proved that. Bahuguna « ^ | 


did not lack money for his election? 


How far ahead in technique he Was: еу: 


compared to Mrs Gandhi! She, ades 


dressed 32 speeches in his consti- 
tuency. She tried all the érooked- 


ness and coercion that a ‘corrupt- 


government could, E the end, 














nm ваба FAS fier. 50 who had 


“Ше: charjsina?. wi ^4 






22 pu now шыбын ‘don’ t seem 
ji; ; very important: ‘The: System ів on 
À apial And. 1982.did: little to kindle 

; = hope of a. happy. verdict: For close 

оп a-year; the Bombay | textile wor- 
^, Кегѕ have been оп strike,‘crippling 
“an entire: industry. There-have been 

< drought ‘deaths in U:P., Madhya 

""Pradeslhránd Orissa, The Akalis have 

:'beén on the warpath i in Punjab. The 
students. “һауе ‘paralysed the ad- 
‘ministration іп Assám for years. 
“There is по: administration in any 
of” the, "Congress(I) ’ ruled States. 
'^ There is ‘dissidence threatening to 
þecome a revolt i in each, 


we : / Ала in. the midst of all this the 
` _:воўегпеп!; having ‘taken a 5000 








impress it& donors abroad that India 
- is ready: to take off. тһе are deals, 


. deis, deals. There is also high 
` priced. РЕ. аі work. And the foreign . ; 


cs ‚ correspondents: ‘help. "Often there 

- are nice .writé-ups . abroad.- But how 

.can ‘the’ rice: ti writeups; hide, the 

; Ёз 17000. crores--plus foreign trade 

D gap which’ will- ‘confront us.- early 

ій next уёаг?,:Ноу will^ write-ups obs- 

Е sure Де tatters. to which the sixth 
4 ear ples] hàs been reduced? 














"ehe governinént’ s. own figures 


` plán'dôcuments, the riumber of per- 
sons below -the poverty line rose 
from-177 million: in.1950-51 to 311 
' million in 1978-79. 'A little less than 
half our total population is below 
the- poverty line. The combined in- 


come.of the.country's poorer half is . 
e. TP Sp -. done the rest; So all aboard, ready 


less than’ the’ combined -income of 
Ње ` country's 8 most afiluent five per 
cent. . 


E "Not “өшу: "this, - The pogr аге 
ètting poorer. - ‘According’ to sixth 
last documents, i jn 1961, 30 per cent 
ofthe households had assets valued 
at léss than Вв: 1000. ‘By ‚1971 the 
umber: of" such: ‘households ‘had 













de - Continues - (о. tisë. The Debt and 

чы. Investment'Survey of the Reserve 

:Bank We ber shows that more than 
t 


к $ уа ине -One‘need пої go 

Stt Reserve Bank telling the 
15 the“: sixth plan telling 
“oe San „Perhaps both аге lying, 





. crore IMF loan; is- busy. trying to ` 


‚ are > stünning-. According to the sixth , 


ts ;isen to 35 рег. ‘cent, ‘arid it steadily: ^ 


the. population іп. 
богег” today. than it was : 


Es ў eo 1», 


ds 
P Шы 


Perhaps’ Da Ана told the 
, truth. . The. New York Times said it 


-wasa great, ‘political victory for Mrs 


Gandhi. It cost only 1700" to 2000 
crores. It put India on the world 


map. Not her athletes unfortunately. | 


We play the game ‘in the spirit of 
the game, old chap. Not like the 
crude Chinese. Already hustling to 
win the 1992 Olympiad. Most 
Indians, and when І say Indians I 
mean. the real flesh and blood 
people: who. live in India, the people 
you actually meet in the House of 
Ming (or іє,ії Ping?) in the Taj 
Hotel, not the little digits crowded 
on the dusty pages of the sixth plan 


. dócuments, -whom we never get to 


see as people anyway, and who if 


~ they exist never.seem to get to Delhi 
` anyway, ме], ás I was saying,. most 


people of India think that the Asiad 
. Was fantastic. Tt рори: that India 
can do de St 


N... ow all that is ; required i is for the 
"capital to flów in instead of flowing 
out. And, oh yes, many more deals 
to be signed after they have been 
sagaciously.vetted by Arunji and 
Dhawanji atid Fotedarji and finally 
by Rajivji himself. After which it 
should be hunky dory. Technology 
will do the rest. Jeepers creepers, 


- know what the Japs have done? 


Transistor colour TV sets hooked 
straight on to satellite with boosters, 
chum. Voice of America, BBC and 
all that jazz straight оп your telly, 
know what Т mean? It’s the thing 
in Europe, шап — should be here 
next year. Yes, progress seems easy. 
Technology, the new Merlin, will 
see:to it. IMF, Rajiv and Buta have 


to go. 


` I wonder what Rasputin’s ad- 
mirers were thinking when the revo- 
lution hit them. | Anything like 
what ` Dhirendra — Brahmachari's 
chelas think today? Тһе poor sods 
won't know what's hit them if it 
-ever hits them. ‘But revolution is à 
far, far cry. 1982 merely created an 
environment, a mood. Beneath the 
euphorià there now linger fears and 
doübts. One setback, and tradition- 
al supporters of the rulers and the 
system will be jolted out of their 
wits. And then...? 


We may look back and remember 
1982, 
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‘This collection of essays deals with the problems of equality 
. and inequality from a variety of angles, the disciplines 


relating to India, 


- 'The main purpose of this important study is td analyze, “+ 


.unpublished material both in English and the vernacular,’ 


. Based on intensive fieldwork among textile’ worker in ws " 


` Heir е Ап ко 
KARAN SINGH 


Dr Karan Singh is a well-known thinker. xd statesman, of |: 
contemporary India. In this autobiography he covers : 
the first twenty-two years of his life, deftly evoking the 
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Theory and Practice f 
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represented being law, economics; sociology, education and 
political science. The point of departure of the work is the 
contradiction between the principle of equality and the ` ` E 
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contemporary. world.: The essays explore conceptual and., 
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of educational opportunity, and liberal and.socialist | . 
theories of equality, and also present каш. иш, 


Peasant Movements іп India 1920-1950 . B Co NEN. 1 
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the role that different classes of the peasantry play'ig-- 
revolutionary ог near-revolutionary movements in ; Тайау E: 
the kinds of social structure and historical girculnstances +; ~ 
conducive to peasant revolts and movements; and finally, 
how the mobilization of peasants can lead to peaceful; . 
constitutional agitations, but also assume an insurrectióndry . 
form in different circumstances. Based on published ала”. 


languages, the author concludes that the earlier studies on 

the role of the Indian peasantry have failed to account 

for the enormous variations found in the constitution, of the ` 

peasantry in different parts of India. . 2 
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‘Planned procurement, storage, movement, йай 
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і battle against hoarding and а 2 
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161. INDIA 1972 January 1973 245. INDIA 1979 * January 

162. Mass Housing February 1973 246. External Action February | 

163. Calcutta March 1973 247. The Planets : -.Marcli. 

164. Federal Reorganisation April 1973 248. Transition Politics "n April ` 

165. The Status of Women  . May 1973 249. Development Dimensions 21.7 * Мау 

166. Our Paralysed Universities June 1973 250. The Violent Present У ` June 

167. Garibi Hatao July 1973 251. Debating an Agenda ^ — Jüly 

168. А Committed Civil Service August 1973 252. Policing August 

169. Science Policy “September 1973 253, The Dangerous Decade September 

170, No-Cost Reform October 1973 254. Studying our Society ы October 

171. Miass Transport November 1973 255. Raw Power November 

172. The Indian Economy December 1973 256. Alternatives in Foreign Policy December 

173. INDIA 1973 January ` 1974 257. INDIA 1980 January 

174. Indian Muslims February | 1974 258, А Failed Science > February 

175. Population Threat ‘March 1974 259. The Politicians || — March 

176, The Students Speak April 1974 260. Parliament ` А April . 

177. Тһе Untouchables ` Мау 1974 261. Concepts in Change S 3 May 

178. Marxism and India June 1974 262. Levels of Consciousness |. — June 

179. The Multinationals July 1974 263. The World of Microprocessors . : July 

180. Тһе Architect in India August 10974 264, Search for Consensus КАК ЖЫТ: 

181. The Indian Ocean September 1974 265. The Soviet Connection’ >` ° “ September 

182, The Energy Crisis October 1974 266, Confusion іп Economics October 

183. Growing the Food November 1974 267. PeasantsandPrices.:- ^ . l.u ` November 

184. The Cinema Situation December | 1974 268. Reservations i "^X Decémber 27 E E 
185. INDIA 1974 р January 1975 269. INDIA 1981 TUNES г: Јаппаѓӯх < 1982 ар Е 
186. Foreign Policy February 1975 270. The Arming ofa Subcontinent February". ‚1982 ns E 
187. A Changed India March 1975 271. India: Seen from Abroad -March 1982..." | 
188. Inflation April 1975 272, The Campus Scene n - April-. 1982 , 

189, Prices and Procurement May. 1975 273. Refocussings ^ 2. Мау: 1982... 

190. Medicines for the Masses June 1975 274. Nepali Reflections June. 1982: 

191. Urbanisation July 1975 275. Childhood Today ‘July 7 1982 

192. Тһе System August 1975 276. Our National Character August. 1982 

193. The Economists . September 1975 277. Searching for Answers September. 71982 

194; The Legacy of Gandhi - October 1975 278, The Future of Politics October 4982 

195; Global Problems November 1975 279. Playing Games November 4982 

196. Judgments December 1975 280. А Confused World December’ 1982 


197. INDIA 1975 January 1976 281, INDIA 1982 _ January, DE 5 








Dear Subscriber, 

We post SEMINAR on the ist of every 
month. If your copy does hot reach 
you by, the fifteenth of that month, 
please inform us immediately so that 
we can send а replacement. Complaints 
“of non-receipt. ОҒ copies at a later 
, daté. makés it. impossible for us to do 
anything in the matter. 


"M ` Ozréulatiod: Manager 
- SEMINAR, Р.В. No. 338 
New Delhi-110001 

































ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 
& 

FOUNDRIES 
EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR 
MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER 
EX-STOCK 
VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 
AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT 

VYASANKERE 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR __. 
MANGANESE & IRON 
ORES LIMITED 


“LOHADRI. BHAVAN” 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Via Sandur, Bellary Dt. 

Karnataka INDIA 


Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) 
Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91: 


Telex : BANGALORE 427 
Bangalore : 32175 : 28262. 
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When se Severi of 6 our hotels | 
are among the ~- 

300 Det {hotels In the world, 
Should you Settle for 

any ing less : 












Oberoi Hotels 
‘instantly. 


Oberoi Hotels. Set amidst golden beaches: 
on sunny islands, in bustling cities... 
Hotels so good that Rene Lecler, Travel ES 
Editor of Harpers & Queen, included: seven 
of them in his world- famous travel guide: 

, The 300 best hotels in the world: 








са 
ij 


e eta: 
. ` 





|For reservations, contact Oberoi Instant 
‚| Reservation Offices at: 


T Telephone Telex 
| New Delhi 699571 . 2372, 3829 < 


=) Bombay 234343 4153 4154 
Calcutta .230181 7248, 7854 i 
Madras 88156 ¥ 699 .-- 


Ahmedabad 448648 ^ ^ ^ JR! 


Bangalore 53444 725 ©. 
Oberoi Hotels 5 200. смаза , tl 
We look after you better „Kathmandu 11211, Np 203- ТЕ 


ао ерды К 4 

Ms TOYS mi 
Oberoi Hotels in Bombay, Goa, Khajuraho, New Delhi, Delhi, Srinagar, Ladakh, Simla, Саісина, · : 
2arjeeling, Сораіриг-оп- -5еа, Cairo, Aswan, Dammam, Baghdad, кйш, Colombo, Kandy, zu 
Ee Bali, Adelaide, Melbourne and Tat . 
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Excellence 
isn’t 
within the reach 
of only 

a lucky few. 


ave 


Most can 
achieve it. 


Agro-Industrial Products • Air Conditioning and Refrigeration з . 
Appliances e Chemicals » Electrical e Industrial Machinery & Accessories 

Machine Tool and Materials Handling 

. Mining and Construction Equipment 

| Pharmaceuticals and Consumer Products 

ees Engineering » Textile Machinery 


"d 
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1 am happily retired because 
my accumulations are gainfully 
employed.Thanks to UCOPLAN 
—the free, financial advisory 
service. UCOPLAN matched 
my savings capacity to my 
goals and assured me maximum 
earnings. Security plus a 
monthly income 


There's a UCOPLAN for your. 
future too. Drop by any Я 
UCOBANK branch today апд 
ask for details. UCOPLAN : 
has a wide choice of lucrative 
ways to make your money > “ 
work 5 

Because you've spent your _ 
lile working for it. 2 






“Re {тете meant 
end of income, till 
а foünd out about 





Commercial Bank’ 
thefriendlybank - | 
round the corner ” 
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Manufacturers of: 


Hindustan Ambassador Car, Truck, Trekker & 
Heavy Earthmoving Equipment ·. о И 


Ж 


Registered Office at A 
9/1 R. N. MUKHERJEE ROAD, сагои: 700: 001 lus 


* 


Factories at 


HINDMOTOR (West Bengal) & TRIVELLORE (Tamil Nadu) 
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Adapting sophisticated technology to stretch 
E  Swery litre into extra kilometres - ensuring | 
- maximum performance while keeping fuel costs low. 


Escorts constanily anticipates 
change—and is geared to the 
challenges of the future. 
As the market leader in motorcycles," 
Escorts has skilfully blended its 
experience of the changing Indian 
environment, with some of the latest 
technology available from Japan. And 
is quickly developing capability of 
producing a complete range of bi-"4 
wheelers up to 400 cc, technical.y 
superior to any other available in india. 
This technology package includes 
the introduction of a whole range of 
the world's most sophisticated bi- 
wheeler ancillaries like super efficient 
carburettors, swaged spokes, clutch 
assemblies, electricals, safety features, 
etc., many of which are passedon to some . 
of RAJDOOT's 500 ancillary suppliers. іт 
The result is that Indian ЖҰП АЗҒА» 
riders will progressively get machines 
which, on the same consumption of fuel, 
will give far superior power, durability 
and performance. 
Today, advanced carburettors which 
give much greater mileage and Н 
performance, are already in production ! 
by Escorts Employees’ АпсШагіев i 
Limited, in collaboration with Mikuni of ' 
Japan — the world's leading 
manufacturer of carburettors. 
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Қы ы o | 1970 —— 1976 1978 
Adapting advanced technology - 
` relevant to indias core needs. d | 
аб India’s first 2-stroke, 2-cylinder, 350 cc, 39 
ТЕЕ ESCORTS LIMITED bhp engine to be manufactured by Escorts 
Seis сли i in technical collaboration with Yamaha of 
5; Е 11 Scindia House, Connaught Circus, New Delhi-110 001 dapan. 
x „Motor cycles 1 Tractors and Farm Equipment * Automotive Ancillaries « Industrial and Construction Equipment * Railway Ancillaries + Heating Elemento > 
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Homy Mody Street, 
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Think of it. Your next conference 
in a royal palace in Mysore. The 
City — an oasis of tranquillity, at 
«һе foot of the Chamundi Hills. 


The palace — where lifestyle spells 
magnificence. Your conference has 


к 


-à Send setting. A Conference 
all and a Banquet Hall, where the 
decor is richly royal. And with it, 


full facilities — secretarial Services, 
audio-visual equipment, 
microphones et al. 


How about a holiday? Bring your 


seminar or conference to Mysore 


anc discover a fascinating city. 


y 
^ 


With its palaces, serene boulevards 


and parks. 


Go sight-seeing to the island 
‘ortress of Srirangapatna, the 
Brindavan Gardens, the temple 


м. 


irChitecture of Halebid and Belur. 


ASP/ITDC/254-81A. 


SURATNIAD 


тақтта в 1993 


2 


The Chamundi Hills with the 
famous Nandi Bull or the Bandipur 
‘em Wildlife Sanctuary. 


The ideal business-holiday tie-up. 


contact: 
The Manager 


Telex 0846-217 . 
Ashok Reservation Service:. paa 
ЖЕ Teha Cables -' 
' Delhi^- 350070 CENTRES 
. ‘Bombay :232722 TOURISM 
- :233343 . 
` Calcutta - 440901 - TOURISM 
^ 440922 - 
.Madrás 83865 


The | 


Ashok cue 


Group 


India Tourism Dévélopment Corporation (Ж) 


For information and rese 








Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel 
- Mysore 570010 Karnataka 
“Те! 23650 Cables TOURISM 
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rvations, 


^ : Telex 5? 


031-2468 . 


011-4171. 


СА:2307 - 
TOURISM 041:7267 - 
„огу - 89672". n^ 2 SEN 









Lalitha Mahal Palace Hotel 


" д а 5; ңы 
Where conferring has never been more enjoyable: 


Ж 








> jme ‘gipecvision, direction and control of the Board of Directors. 


















„Ї, CUMULATIVE DEPOSIT.SCHEME 










“Minimum -Amount » Minimum Amount 
amount. ef repayable amount repayable 
ді; оп maturity. ` “payable on maturity 
v after‘three --. о! deposit after three 
i ‘years’ years 
f Rs. . Rs. Rs. 
ia 1,515: 10,00,000 15,25,000 


Z jj For very йота Rs. 1,000 ' For every additional Re. 1,000 
defiosited, fis. 2515 wn be ropata, deposited, Rs. 1,525 will be repaid 


' 4 on maturity. t on maturity. 
. Yearly interest under the Cumulative Deposit Scheme shall be calculated and 

. ‘compounded every year at the rate of 15% р.а. subject to adjustment of 
‘ditference.In amount at the time of ташу of deposit and subject to deduction 
of tax at source. жр 





, PARTICULARS AS PER THE COMPANIES (ACCEPTANCE 
OF DEPOSI 6): 'RULES, 1975, AS AMENDED 


; la) Name of the Company; Bharat Бу Eléctricals Limited 
249 Date of incorporation of the Company: 13th November, 1964 
(с) The business сағаға” оп Бу tbe Company with the details of branches and Units 
if any: 
The activities of Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited cover design, development, 
_ manufacture, erection.arid commissioning of electricals, électronic and mechanical 
equipment requiréd for generation, transmission, distribution and utilisation of all 
sources of energy anda ther кашта! products required for various industrial 
aofiications. ы; 
Tra Company has its Teg: storod and corporate office at New Delhi and š 
_ manufacturing disons at Bangalore, Bhopal, Hardwar, Hyderabad, Jhansi, 
+ Ranipet and Tirüchirapalli, besldes a number of Service Divisions located In 
“ afferent parts of thé country and abroad. 
id) Briêf particulars. et the Managment ‹ of the, Company: ` 
The Compahy is managed by the Managing Diréctor and whole-time Directors 





až 


zm NAMES AppREsses AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE DIRECTORS: 
2 ' Occupation & Address 

7Chalrman & Managing Director 

' * Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
18-20, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110 001 
Additional Secretary & Financial Adviser 
Ministry of Industry, Udyog Bhavan 
New Delhi-110 001 


Shri Н.М S. Bhatnagar 


Shri M.C. Gupta Joint Secretary, Ministry of Industry 
(Department of Heavy Industry) 
Udyog Bhavan, New Delhi-110 001 

Brig. Y. Nirula Chairman & Managing Director 
instrumentation Ltd, Kota (Rajasthan). 
Charman &' Managing Director 


Shri А К. Sah 
E National Thermal Power Corporation 

62-69, NTPC Square 

.Nehru Place, New Delhi-110 019 


“=. Sbri RA. Srivastava... Director (Personnel) 





C 127 77 — 38-20, Kasturba Gandhi MERENEN Delhi-110 001 
Spri T.V. Balakrishnan , Director (R&D) 

^. we , Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
7, Corporate Research & Development 
+. Vikas Nagar, Hyderabad-500 593 

* Director (Thermal) 

* , Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited З 
“и 720. аза Gandhi Marg,New Delhi-110 001 


(Rupees in crores) 




























" : Yeur ended. ? "Profit .'. Dividend ^ Dividend 
Е 31st March befóré tax after tax - % on capital 
- 43:30 37.52 7.80 6% 
38.30 37.52 9.00 6% 
51.65 3015” . 10.39 


Bharat Heavy. Electricals Limited 


(A fully-owned Government of India Undertaking) 
Regg: Office: Hindustan Times Hcuse, 18-20 Kasturba Gandhi “Marg, New Del 


Fixed Deposit Scheme. 


" Invites/renews. deposits under the following Schemes subject to the terias and conditions indicated їп dh application f torm: H 


The Réserve Bank. of India has accorded permission to the Company under the Foreign Exchange Regulatlons Act, 1973, to 
accept, deposits” from non-resident Indians and persons of Indian origin. 








Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited хо» 


> 


Your investment ane -OUr success — they grow together. 










ll. FIXED DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Category PERIOD & RATE OF SIMPLE 
INTEREST PER ANNUM 
























1 2 3 
Year Years Years 
Deposits from public 11.5% 12.5% 14% 
Deposits from its employees ex- 
employees, widows of the: deceased 
employees of the Company and 
recognised Charitable Trusts | 1 2% 1 3% 1 4. 5% 






Deposits under the Fixed Deposit Scheme are acceptable In multiples of Rs.1 одо 

with a minimum of Яв, 1,000. Interest Will be calculated on 30th September/31at P 
March and will be pald half- yearly and on maturity. Where the amount of deposit f 
із Ra. 1 lakh or more, Interest will be paid for the period ending 30th June, 30th 
September, 31st December and 31st March. Interest will be pald through interest § 
warrants cashable at par at all branches of State Bank of india іп the country. 




















(h) SUMMARISED FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE COMPANY AS IN 
THE TWO LATEST AUDITED BALANCE SHEETS: (Rs. in crores) 


As оп 
31.3.82 31.3.81 







As on 
31.3.82 31.3.81. 


ASSETS 
173.21 150.00 Fixed Assets 






LIABILITIES 
Share Capital 





401.37 346.00 








0.07 0.07 
1254.62 971.52 
109.00 

Nil 


(net) 
Reserves & Surplus 145.54 126.41 Investment 
Secured Loans 199.32 151.95 Current Assets 
Unsecured Loans 408.05 329.31 Loans & Advances 91.80 
Current 821.74 668.92 Miscellaneous Nil 
Liabilities Expenditure 
and Provisions Profit & Loss 








Nil Nil 


(Rs. In crores) 







NOTE: Brief particulars of contingent liabilities: 






Ав оп 
31.3.81 


40.86 


Ав оп 
31.3.82 


53.66 





Claims against Company not 
acknowledged as Debts 


Bills discounted with banks 


Counter Guarantees given for 
Bank Guarantees 






14.44 


14.23 







180.92 191.35 







(1) The amount which the Company бап raise by way of Rs. 79.67 crores 
deposit under the Companles (Acceptance of Deposits) 
Rules, 1975, as amended, i.e. 25% of the aggregate of the 
paid-up share capital and free reserves of the Company. 

(|) Deposits held as on 31.3.1982 (Deposits held as on date— 
Rs. 50 crores approx.): 

(к) The Company has no overdue deposits other than unclaimed deposits. 

(1) The Company hereby deciares— 

(i) That it has complied with the provisions of the Companies (Acceptance of 
Deposits} Rules, 1975, as amended: 

(4) That the compliance with thase Rules does not imply that repayment of 
deposits is guaranteed by the Central Government; and 

(iii) That the deposits accepted by the Company are unsecured and rank pari 
passu with other unsecured liabilities. 

The text of the above advertisement has been approved by the Board of Directors 

at their meeting held on 30th September, 1982, and a copy thereof duly signed 

by a majority of the Directors on the Board of Directors of the Company, as 

constituted at the time the Board approved this advertisement, has been delivered to 

the Registrar of Companies, Delhi & Haryana, for registration. This advertisement ts 
issued on the authority and In the name of the Board of Directors of the Company. 


eR V ATEM By Order of the Board of Directors 
New Delhi 1 for BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 
Dated: 12.10.1982 Ae . М. Narayanaswaml 
уе Secretary, ' 
FOR ANY ASSISTANCE, PLEASE CONTACT: u 
BHEL Public Deposit Cell, Flat Р, 6th Floor, Vandana Buliding, 
Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi - 110 001 (Telephone: 40809) 








Rs.35.38 crores 
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hotel chain in India... 
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Ly eR 
$ S ч 5% ? 
The Te] Mahal InterContinental, Bombay 
Combining old world panache with 
20th century splendour, Quite simply, 
like few others in the world. 
` % Ж. 
amed Саве Уе ын, С е Mn tn еее 
‘ed close to the city's business, ere в" 
shopping and entertainment атев, - помад оя ы pde tee M ч Е 
в offering excellent service, The Rambagh Раса, Jaipur beautiful poem іп brick and wood 
Created at the height of the ы Tho Fort Aguada B одоб Resort, 
graciousness and splendour of Jalpur. 
Now offered to you as a hotel, 
A delicate fusion of the medieval and 
' the contemporary. i 
= П 
k The Fisherman's Cove, Madras. 
- Located on a secluded casuarina- . ' 
2 4 РИ ^ .. fringed beach... ike a golderisecret. - 
"Tho Te} Mahal Hotel, New Delhi SLES ament i р Just a 32 km driva from Madras, .. 
‘The latest addition to the Taj chain, 7 б 
А splendid abode of grace, created to 
ae the magnificence of India's 
с . 
z The Lake Palace, Udaipur ` 
Once upon a time, the Ranas of Mewar 
held court here. Now it Is a unique 
hotel, Complete with afl manner of 
20th century fittings and amenities, 
серен " E 
К Hotel Тө} Ganges, Benares 
Centrally located and cloée to the 
. great holy river—the Ganges.' З 
The most beautiful way to see Benares, 
рн ath Cr At eren: M £ uiis 
3 from the е, A Sereno 
The Тә) Holiday Village, Goa 
tofleotion of the age-old To] або Тһе Tol Нона МІЛаво, бов 
е Resort. A variety of cottages 
Tandscaped to create a typical 
А - Goan environment, 5. 
r reservations contact t БЖ 
Fe Central Reservation Service, Tho Te] Group of Hotels, The Та) Mahal Pandyan Hotel, Madura 
Intere Continental, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 400 039, India, Tel: 243366, 242524, "in the heart of Madurai where : 
Telox:11 2442 TAJB ІН, 116176 ТАЈВ IN Cables TAS GROUP. transcendent architecture and — © : . 
Ы ERU I ` ENT Y TR жа Gia! unde sculpture are living monuments їо: - 
5 А E ` tho past. m P 
Е ж И 
| - "THE ТАЈ GROUP OF HOTELS, INDIA. 
t j 
. E А * - tot > 
«xt H 
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: 1967. An organisation takes birth. 
The mission: to meet the electronic 
requirements of India's atomic - 

5 _ energy programme. 


‘At the end of the year; the 
organisation finds itself with а” 
limited production output. A 


: 900 people. Yes, ЕСІ! had modest 
beginnings. But that was SEIL 
yesterday. - $ 


Over the last 15 years, ECIL has 

changed. Totally. Beyond 

recognition. ECIL has grown 

e І beyond the-most optimistic 

* prophecy. ЕС! presents a picture 

of: vigorous "growth: ‘Strong. ! 

i... ^ Confident. Self-reliant. Innovative. 

aS. fert Жу -That's ECIL today. = 









у ^ 








turnover of Rs. 9 lakhs. A roster of 


"ECIL-the tap’ 
'fiidigenous electronics 


ECIL makes a vast range of ' 
products vital to national 
development. Contributing - 
significantly to such diverse fields 
of national endeavour as nuclear 
science, thermal and hydel power, 
communications, defence, industry, 


rallways, medicine, education, - 


research,.to name but a few. 


Right from:the beginning, ECIL | 
charted an independent course for 
itself. Opting for complete self- — ^ 
reliance. While consciously steering 
clear of foreign collaborations. ECIL 77 
has established the viability of — 
totally indigenous technology 


Beginning with “300 engineers and 
technicians from BARC as its ` 
nucleus, ECIL today. emptoys 7000 





~e 
© 
pt 





‘root of. 
rogress 


men and women on a countrywide 
basis. The manufacturing activity ,. 
has grown from 25: products to over 
250 products. The sales from Rs. 9 
lakhs to over Rs. 59 crores. Just a 
few facts and figures which speak 
more eloquently than words ЖЫЛД 
22. 
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конс PARS of 
India Limited s 
Hyderabad—500. 762 
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ASP/ECIL/8218 A 
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. : dis marketing’ | 
2. [HIGH PURITY `` 


| PHOSPHORIC acib, 
гапа SODIUM - 


2 TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE ` 
--142(96% `$ТРР CONTENT). . 
‘Based on the most. . : 
s | Sophisticated. and unique 
; process at their: Karwar БЕ uL 
«| (North Kanara, iu 
:; Works. 


: Existing range. of products - Dur р 
1 Caustic Soda ` X DN 


і :, Chlorine | 
doce i Hydroenlorie Acid. 


; Ls . 4 Bilt has Salt Works : | 
-in Singach,Gujarat 
‘and Gokarna, кашк 


JERI 


Ballarpur Industrias y Limited ^ 
й (Chemical Division) K c 

, Thapar House, 124, Janpath . 
NEW DELHI-110001, уй. 


"SEKAM128 . 
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“Rs. 2.75 for 20 
‘Local Taxes Extra 


esos нивни: CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALT 
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Ssemimar: 


Seminar brings you а: e 
discussion each month .. M 


on the problems which D E > P 


agitate all serious peo- 


actively in the thinking 
life of India . . . ; 


Rates : 
Rs. 40 for 1 year Rs. 100 for З years 


US$ 16 for 1 year US$ 40 for 3 years ^^ =- 


"ple. Subscribe to it pe 
today and participate 


à 

^ 

з, 
чу 
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Why NBT Books -Aré^ Good Reading Material 


МВТ. publishes interesting books on à wide variety of'subjects, such as literature, history, art 
and cultüre; biographies, lovely picture albums on Indian sculpture, Indian jewellery, . painting, wild- 
life and colourful books specially for children. TS 4 


NBT publications arefeducative; attractive and inexpensive. - 

Some Recent Titles. , 

GANDHI: A LIFE by Krishna Kripalani Rs. 20.00 

LITERATURE OF MODERN INDIA by Krishna Kripalani; Rs. 10.50 
STORY OF THE ASIAN GAMES by Marottam Puri; Rs. 6.00 
FESTIVALS OF INDIA; Rs. 12.50 ` 


"NBT publications come inf Indian languages and in English and are available with leading 
we booksellers throughout the country and also at NBT’s own Book Centres at Amritsar (Govt. Higher 
7 477 Secondary School, Town Hall); Calcutta (67/2 Mahatama Gandhi Road); Hyderabad (City Central 

su E ра Ashok Nagar); Jabalpur d of Jabalpur); and New Delhi (A-4 Green Park). 


NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 


‚А-5 Gong ark New Delhi-110016 














SSM MSN sess needs ` ` 
its back is$ues, 1 to 24. These are required to 
complete sets for libraries. Would readers of 
SEMINAR ook into their filing systems and 
see if they posses these issues. We can 
exchange them for others, and also adjust sub- 


` &criptlohs. Please inform us as soon as possible. 
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With us | 
even time flies... 





We'll take you on a voyage through time. 


From ancient temples and In the changing world. there 
monuments scattered allover аге still some parts in India 
the country. to aqua sport that have not changed. 
resorts, health spas. yoga Where nature is still as it was 
centres and cities of towering intended to be. 

skyscrapers. ў 


Fly Indian Airlines ` 
Well take you through time 


\ 


mE Zl Indian Airlines 
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Two leading automotive manufacturers іп the world 
have come together. Peugeot of France and Mahindra 
of India. А magnificent association. The famed 
XDP 4.90 diesel engine is now being manufactured by 
Mahindra, 


This is the first time that this. fuel-efficient 
and noise-free engine will be manufactured 
outside of France. To power Mahindra 
vehicles that span the length and breadth * 
of India. 


E] PEUGEOT 
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Running reminders of ru 
Nor do they stop there. 


ggedness arid reliability, 


In 21 countries round the globe, . 
Mahindra vehicles are proving their worth, 
Beyond a doubt, Proudly putting India 


on the world map of 
dependable transp 


Mahindra and Mahindra 


E Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder 
. Bombay 400 099. India. 
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CHAITRA-KEC-24 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And а 5-year guarantee too. 
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Patch Darner 


for easy darning feed for easy 
adjustment of 
feed-dog 
position. 


and quick 
adjustment of 
pressure on 
cloth. 


3-position drop Dial-type stitch - 


regulator with ` ` 
lever for ` 
forward and 
reverse stitch 
control and 
locking 
arrangement. 
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i Str eamlined feature for feature a better machineg 
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Thread tensior ` 
adjuster for. . ss] 
régulating роо». - 

thread tension. |. 
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72. Shriram seminars and courses аге part of { 
ME. this moulding process... which involves ; 
BEN M executives in a ceaseless interchange of | = 
А ae ' Idezs, discussion of modern techniques, - 
4222222. evatuation'and reconsideration of policies, . ` 1M 
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When you need high quality controls, 
remember... = | 








Manufacturers of ` 
Controls for Domestic/Commercial : 3 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning.: 









'Oz/ü/igp/sex^e - 













1910 





' Established: 
| SHIPCHANDLERS 


- Government Approved Manutactüreis of ` 
< Safety Appliances 


` ‘Anchor House’, Ist Quay Street, Mazagoan, Bombay-400 010 
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; When it comes to Impact Wrenches, 
Е Y just look at the range uc 
x > Consoli ated Pneumatic has in store! 





EM 





CP—610 RP 
Reversible 
impact Wrench 







D y. ie ЖИЛ CP—606 RS 
ў Reversible Жу к id И Reversible 
Impact Wrench UE Р Lam ӘЖ Impact Wrench 








* No twisting kick-back, 
experienced by the 
operator. » 

* The impacting force is |. . 
completely rotary an ы 
action. А 

* Force of impacting 
blow сап be controlled 
by adjusting alr pressure. 

* All models are heavy- - 
duty with rugged 
housings and the internal 
parts heat treated to e x " 
specifications. 2% 

* Very high tightening o 
loosening ponen 


* «Spinning on nuts, fixing down 

. bolts~what takes minutes 
-manually takes seconds with а 
CP impact wrench. Assembly 
line work. Removing rusted 
bolts. Working in tight cofners. 
On production work, or repair 
, and maintenance, minutes saved 
. , add up to extra manhours 
worked. And талћоигѕ mean 
money. 
Suddenly, you're twice as 
2 Anterested іп these special 
„` features: ` 

2. Available in capacities ^ 

, from &'mm.to 32 mm bolt size. 




























Torque Controlled " 
Wrench is totally unique іп 
India. It can sense torque as 
it develens. And it 
automatically cuts off when 
the pre-set torque level is 
reached. You can choose a 
torque setting from 33.9 to 
136 N-M.(25-100 ft. Ibs.). 
Never before has such 
accurate_nut running been 
possible. . 





x 











CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC Б 
eT 154 RE EN. X, SOY KL SR ыны NT ғы 
CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (NDIA) LTD. 





. PER 555874 Telex Du Bombay 400 О8О Bombay. Ё : 2 
The most reliable Impact Wrenches in the market 3, 
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raining 


i 


Е golds. 
20 silvers,and 
39 bronzes — 


warded to Siemens 
technicians by Government. 


" Siemens India's Trainin 


chool started in-1964. Since 
hen;-it has trained 709 


| тесһпїсїап<, providing 


xpertise of world standards. 


he School has won the 
President of India’s Trophy 
thrice; апа bagged the 
^. Regional Shield five times 
“for the best establishment 


in the Western Region! 


jemeéns 1паіа are proud to 
' play a key role in adapting 
the finest international 
technology їо Indian 


conditions. 
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` ifdetectedearly. ШАШЫ 


x. If you're over 30, check up for 
* cancer. Now. 


` Every year, hundreds die of 
cancer. This dreadful disease 
is curable, if-detected early. 

. Unfortunately, patients come 
for treatment only when symptoms 
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ncer із curable 


N 


are observed. Or, discomforts are 

felt. By then, it may become too late TE 
and reach the point of no cure. , 
if you are over 30 years old, қ 

you could be a likely victim. ` 

The best thing is to make sure. 

So why don’t you go in for a : 

check up? It wouldn't cost 1 d 
yov'anything because it's 
absolutely FREE. 


Take an appointment with the 


Indian Cancer Society. Today. 


4“ 


Anti-cancer 


vaccine 


in offing 
BANGALORE Nov ЫЖ 
An anticancer vaccine 0 P 
рео] from the  dreadwi 
disease is PAR -cards of resent 
workers all over the warid. inc 
ing In 


ed oxa- " 7 
This came up (ос detall Г : 
mination at the National Саты - 
Conference which conclu 
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aluminumbe . |. 





— intheyear2004 AD? 
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^ 
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. Two centuries ago, по опе thought of ® production in India, the first to effect major 
' producing aluminium industrially. Even at expansion, Indal has introduced almost ж 
‚ the turn of the century, aluminium was no ће entire range of alloys in which rolled ': 
` | (pore than a kitchen metal. Suddenly; ina and extruded aluminium products оге , 
few decades, aluminium has become the available in the country. In its constant 
' world's most valuable industrial métal, -drive towards diversification, Indal has 
second-onlly to steel. it is being used, more pioneered the use of aluminium in 


‘ and more, for things we had never . | aircraft, currency, power transmission, i 
Е Imagined. Aluminium, today, is ће metal іпідолол tubing, transportation, packaging. | 
' of the future. And in india, Indion. f housing and a host of other applications. 
Aluminium has been the catalyst of this 


indal pioneering. It's bringing ће future , 


change. ' closer ond closer 


The first to embark on aluminium 


i 


` 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
| Anything's possible) — E 


\ | HICAAL-4077} 
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symposiumğparticipants =. :7 


' Indian Civil Service, was Secretary e Б 
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а symposium on . Ж 
ways to dissolve poverty · 


at the base of our society zi ius 







THE PROBLEM `` 
A short statement of 
the issues involved, 


A DECADE FOR ENDING RURAL POVERTY 
Tarlok Singh, now retired from the 


to the first Planning Commission 


NUTRITION AT THE BASE 
C. Gopalan, Director, Nutrition 
Foundation of India 


BASIC NEEDS PROGRAMME р ы 
J.D. Sethi, former member, . 2 : Ы 
Planning Commission 


DRY FARMING PRIORITIES 
Ishwarbhai Patel, former Vice-Chancellor, 
Gujarat Agricultural University 


TRIBALS AND SUB-PLANS 

Alexander V. Verghese, Assistant Professor . 2 
(Economics), Indian Institute of 

Education, Pune 


STRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS A aea 
B.C. Muthayya, Director of Psychology, . 
National Institute of Rural Development, 
Hyderabad 


BOOKS 

Reviewed by S. Mazumdar, K. Seshadri, 
Ajit Prasad, Rochita Roy Chowdhury and 
Krishna Kumar 





COMMUNICATION 
Received from Ramesh Are. Bhatinda . 
FURTHER READING * 


A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A.K. Joshi 


COVER ' 
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IT is customary to speak of the problem of poverty as if it were something which 
development would dissolve. Qur experience over 35 years shows that, when the 

· раве of poverty is not tackled as a priority-task, the gulfs between the rich and 
the poor become wider as a result of development. At this rate, the 
300 millions below the poverty line, according to the Planning Commission, 
will number 500 millions by the year 2000. . Prat 


There is another dimension to this problem which is even more demoralising. 
Given the environment of destitution and- poverty, the campaigns that are 
. launched to alleviate the sufferings of the needy and the poor yield no tangible 
result. Considerable-effort and resource literally ‘goes down the drain’ because 
. the environment lacks sustenance. It cannot ‘nurture. We refuse to face this 
- fact не we continue ta believe that marginal meddling will one day ‘do 

` the trick’. 


The kind of poverty that exists in India, its age, its scale, and its special 
quality, demands the elaboration of a package similar to the, one that trans- 
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| : The problem 
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55 o ate age ^. 

















formed the irrigated арава lands of this sub-continent. We now need to 
+ work out how to. transform the dry farms, the marginal cultivation, and how 
` to activise the: productivity of the landless. At last we have the skills and the-. 
in-puts for such an effort. What is lacking is the collective will of our various. 
^  Jeaderships, because the implementation of an effective package at the level. 
where 300 millions scrape out their miserable survival. will call.for massive 
shifts in Plan investment—and rigorous follow up. f 


In other words, we have arrived at a pointin our development where we have «` 
- to mobilise public opinion to work not for immediate, but future, gains. This - 

is more easily said than done. However, when we are made to realise that an 

5 expanding,base of poverty will make the political management of this sub- 

| continent impossible, it may be easier to get the commitments we need. This. 
bd issue is only a reminder of what has to be done at macro and micro level, and 4 
is designed to spark some re-thinking among policy makers and ines 
menters. 
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IN the middle of the fourth decade 
after freedom, India remains, as she 
has been for centuries, a rich land 
with poor people. The persistence 
and aggravation of poverty and our 
inability to reduce.its pervasive 
impact to any significant extent 
raises serious doubt about the sound- 


ness of our political and economic ` 


institutions, about the attitudes and 
values which sustain them, about 
our capacity to bring about funda- 
mental social and structural changes 
through consent and persuasion, 
about the ultimate relevance of 
many of our plans and programmes. 
A testing time is invariably also a 
time of opportunity. 


Before Independence, it had seem- 


ed possible in a matter of years to. 


translate political freedom into eco- 
nomic and social freedom and equa- 
lity for the entire population. The. 
aspiration remains largely unfulfil- 
led. We have perhaps still a decade 
— it cannot be very much more — 
in which to secure, through the 
institutions of freedom and unity, 
a marked improvement in the levels 
of living, economic opportunities 
and social condition of the poorest 
of the poor among us, without dis- 
tinction, in every nook and corner 
of India: The task before the nation 
involves both correct analysis and 
complete integrity of purpose. It is 
much too serious for populist ap- 
proaches or for administrative action. 


i. -À decade for ending rural poverty. 


TARLOK SINGH 


on a superficial plane or for seeking: 
alibis of any kind. ` 


Two preliminary questions may 
be considered first. How have we _ 
looked at poverty in our plans? How 
has the problem of poverty changed 
cver the past three decades? From 
answers to these questions, we can 
proceed to ask if the anti-poverty 
programmes now under way are 
likely to deliver their promise. If 
they prove ineffective, what next? 


Despite perceptions about the 
problem of poverty which formed 
part of the ethos of the freedom 
siruggle, when the opportunity 
came, the focus on poverty was not 
the central theme of our plans. It 
may even be said that planning 
itself led to а postponement of any 
concentrated attack on the condi- 
tions of poverty. We can see in 
retrospect how this happened. First,. 
there were the overwhelming politi- 
cal and economic stresses that came 
in the wake of partition and the 
end of the second world war — the 
shortages of food, raw materials 
end consumer goods, the rising 
prices, the rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons, the worn out condi- 
tion of industrial plant and the rail- 
ways, and the integration of princely 
territories. These called for imme- 
diate action and iook attention 
away from the more long-term 
formulations such as those of the 
Economic Programme Committee 


“ 
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of the Indian National Congress 


(1940). . ) 


Secondly, because of the prevail- 


ing economic.thinking of the period, 
which we all failed to -challenge, 


while conceding in principle the 


need to make effective use of human 
resources, the critical place was 
assigned to capital resources. This 


led to a view of- employment as а 


long-term goal and turned plans of 


development to an extent into shop-- 
-ping lists for inflows’ of external 
- resources. When, with the Second 


Plan, priority came to be given to 
heavy and machine building indus- 
tries as the key {оса self-reliant 
national economy, the dependence 
on external resources became still 
greater. This was not then clearly 
recognized, 


Тһе fundamental failure in our 
plans was that, for whatever rea- 
sons, we did -not build sufficiently 
around our internal resources and 
capacities, the essential needs of the 
mass of the population, and radical 
changes within the social and agra- 
rian structure. This. failure still 
persists. India-has-now come a 
long way and has acquired indus- 
trial and infrastructural capacities 
and agricultural and other poten- 
tials with which, given the right 
priorities, if it so wills, it has the 
means to resolve its basic.problems. 
To shift national priorities іп a 
fundamental sense in the direction 
of the people and the regions most. 
exposed to poverty calls for a new 


look at all the development that has. 


taken place and .the interests that 
have grown around it and for.a 


frank re-examination of the indus- - 
' trial апа agrarian situation in the 


country. 


Aud many `of the earlier 
features of poverty still persist, the 
nature of the problem has changed 
materially. The feudal structure and 
relationships have broken down. 
They have no longer any legitimacy 
either in law or in fact, even though, 
thanks to evasion “and loopholes 
and poor implementation, much of 
the agrarian legislation enacted 
over the years has not been effec- 


‘tive enough and. grave inequalities. 


continue. Along with rural inequ- 
alities, anew factor, now increas- 
ingly evident, is the growth of ten- 


- 


: 


sions в bebiigénr “different caste-based ae 
groups witliin the rural community... 
The unifying elements within rural 


society һауе weakened greatly. Тһе 
political and eléctoral process has 
tended to foster narrow claims and 
loyalties rather than, as in an ear- 


lier period, fuse small aims into. 


larger national goals and aspirations 
towards social cohesion and sharing 
at a higher level of community con- 
cern and consciousness. 


Even within: the rural economy, 
because of the growth and develop- 
ment that has taken place, there is 
now much greater differentiation. 
There are many regions, specially 
those favoured by nature and ir- 
rigation, which have advanced 
fairly rapidly. With these, there 


are many others, still the more ` 


numerous and covering much lar- 
ger numbers, which have lagged 
behind, in which, with the doubl- 
ing of population, the condition of 
the weaker groups has worsened 
both comparatively and absolutely. 
The contrast between regions and 
groups which are moving forward 
and those which are being left be- 


- hind is all too visible and disturb- 
ing a feature- of- the present rural: 


scene within every State and the 


-country as a whole. 


Т. current trends іп the rural 


situation contain strong elements оѓ 


disparate progress, of exploitation 


` and neglect,.of conflict and violen- 


ce. With wisdom and foresight, 


they can still be largely managed in ` 


an environment of greater equality 
‘and integration and genuine care 
for the less advantaged. Such an 
environment cannot be created for 
the rural areas without facing up to 


the problem of widening disparities, - 


even of concentration of income 
and wealth and living standards, 
-within the urban and industrial 
setting. The economic and indus- 
trial choices we have made and the 
policies we have pursued have 
helped to accentuate the contrasts. 
In other words, it is now essential 
to reconsider ‘the nature of our 
mixed economy and the role of the 
larger formations in the private 
sector and the pattern and priori- 
ties of industrial development. 


The "modern sector, including 
both public and private activities, 


ы 9; 


- shape over the past years. 
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jut beet far too long. а ‘thing apart n 
from the rest. of the economy, ‘an . 
entity enabled to take “the bulk- of 
national resources, giving much less ne 
in return. "It is material to е... `` 
solution of the problém. Of:rural i, : 
poverty. that, from now on, we use '; 
the modern of the organized sector +. 
basically as an instrument for trans-: ~- 
forming and upgrading the unorgas ~... 5% 
nized segments of the economy, in- 2255. 
cluding agriculture, small and rural ^ , — '' 
industry, construction, and much. yx 
trading and other activity. This 22022 Е 
implies radical changes in industrial. 257%)” 
priorities and in the relationship >: 
within each branch of industry. het- 

ween units at different léyels of E: 
scale and technology. . 
















Е rom these observations: ы 
turning to the current ariti-poverty: 
programmes, there are certain broad’: 
conclusions which should: Be: first ғалыс 
emphasized. EU E aL NP 


First, we һауе to plače the rural- : 
urban апа. ‘agricultugal-industrial 
relationships . within : ‘a markedly... $ 
different economic and social frame-.- - 
work from that. which -has~taken‘- 
On thé’ 
existing basis, the рар in incomes: 
and productivity. between rural and 
urban areas and between agricultir: i 
ral and industrial workers will con- ^s - 
tinue to grow end the means will 
not be available for transforming 
the rural economy in a basic sense: 
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Secondly, considering the growth 
ofthe population and the labour 
force and the rising number of vir- 
tually unemployed or underemploy- * 
ed literate rural youth, through ` 
agriculture alone, it is not possible `. 
to find an answer to the problem.of 
rural poverty. Even in the, mote 
favoured regions, within ` years, : Ше: 
present agricultural -prosperity:.of : 
fairly large numbérs- will: piaye 
wholly inadequate in: "relation? 'to 
emerging needs. The heart ofthe. 
transformation. needed is to build. = а-а 
up over а period, within. uS ENS 
region or area in the country, а Б 
system whereby agriculture andzi in- 
dustry are planned together, so as. 
to lead to a composite rural-indis- 000 
trial economy, adequately supports A 
by social and ecoriomic overheads. ^ 











Only as we develop the resources . 
and potentials i each ferio of" 


E: a t 
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“areg опен eompósite аа x 
; development (founded . 


industrial: 


''. doubtless ipon. more intensive agri- 
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. "cally of thé. weaker groups, 
. ‘take care of the fast growing num-, 
_ bers of unskilled workers as well as 
"OE literate rural youth. ) 
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_ „cultural and rural: development), 
^. „will it become possible to- provide 


work for dll, secure the well-being 
of the entire population and a 
an 


sI, the · third place, delays and 
7 failures in implementing agrarian 

" Jaws: gmake their early enforcement 
. more and. not less urgent than 


` before. -Through concerted action 


.; апа & renewed political will, the 
".ground..lost has to be regained, 


speedily to the utmost extent possi- 


. "blé. . The first initiative and respon- . 
za sibihty lies with the Centre. 
ДАЕ tainly, barring categories of owners 

1° specially > exempted (like defence: 
" — personnel, widows, minors, etc.) ten- ' 


Cer- 


ant cultivators should be declared 
owners of the lands they till and the 
present owners;should -be compen- 


' ‘sated through bonds. Benami trans- 


fers: оғ апа (іп terms of the 1972 


` guidelines оп Іапа ceilings) should 
қ be idéntified and. cancelled. Land 


. Hibunals at local levels, with which 
“popular ' Supervisory committees' 


f. ^Gncluding beneficiary groups) are 






Ke 
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associated, should help secure effec- ` 


tive enforcement of the laws. 


` The completion of land reform on 
the basis of laws already enacted is 
a necessary cleansing operation in 


“Hay every part of the country. As this 


ifftask is accomplished, it will become 





- possible in each State to enter upon 


the crucial and hitherto largely ` 


‘neglected tasks of strengthening the 
organization of agriculture at, the 
base, turning deficif into viable 


" . "units, Solving the basic problems of 


~*Iandless labour, and bringing about. 

‘- fundamental changes in the econo- 
-mic structure and pattern of occup- 
2 ations within each rural region, 


1t: rum be added here that in 


the limited sense of creating a new, 


set -of man-land relations, land re- 


: form was always conceived as the 
"first phase of -more far-reaching- 


‘agrarian change and reorganization. 
India has still to-embark on this 
‘second and more urgent task of 


. effect, 


E 


"agricultural. and. agrarian recons- 


truction. The failure in this respect 
i$ а serious: commentary on our 


planning, politics and administra. 


tion over many years, Ав it happen- 
ed, in the fifties, food aid from the 
US served to reduce the urgency of 
domestic action on farm prices and 
agrarian reconstruction. In the 


„sixties, the early results of bigh- 


yielding varieties had the same 
In the seventies; after the 
oil crisis, short-term exigencies have 


filled the stage and little thought: 
has been given to the essential social | 


and structural.changes needed. 


In the fourth place, for ending. 
. poverty, alongside efforts to deve- 


lop.a: composite rural-industrial 
structure and-to complete agrarian 
change on the basis of the existing 
land legislation, intensive long- 
range development should be under- 
taken in regions which have a high 


concentration of poverty. These 


regions are easy to identify and only 
recently the National Committee on 
the Development of Backward Areas 
has made recommendations cover- 


ing specifically tribal areas, hill: 


areas, drought-prone and desert 
areas, chronically flood-affected 
areas, and coastal areas affected by 
salinity. 


Н, larger resource аПоса- 


tions, for instance, for hill. regions, 


‘have come as a response to pres- 


sures.. The notion of intensive, com- 


. prehensive and long-range develop- 


ment of each poverty region implies 
deliberate, planned resource . alloca- 


tions adequate for the purpose in, 


view and, ‘therefore, both greater 
resource mobilization than in the 
past and formulation of néw social 
and economic Priorities and new 
technical choices.. 


Poverty. E regions.are : 


generally lacking in irrigation, Many 
do not even have adequate rainfall. 
Some may have too much тајп 
accompanied by heavy soil erosion. 
Therefore, the research effort now 
under way on various aspects of 
dryland farming has the utmost 
urgency for areas marked by low 
productivity of land and widespread 
poverty. 

The anti-poverty programmes 
which are being currently imple- 


? i ts 


mented can be traced back in princi- 


. pleto the Third Plan, though later 


plans have introduced many useful 
refinements and improvements in 
analysis. Perhaps their 
weakness is that they have not been 


built “up from the ground. They . 


have been conceived from above 
and in а somewhat abstract and 
mechanistic manner. Their rationale. 
derives less from the reality in the 


villages, more from the notion of: a, Ж 
poverty line and calculations based . 


on.it. Far too little attention is 
given to the sociology, economics 
and geography of poverty. Follow- 


ing data on food consumption. 


gathered in different rounds of the 
National Sample Survey, plans ad- 
уайсе estimates of numbers below 
the poverty line in rural and urban 
areas in different States. Thus, the 
Sixth Plan-has used the poverty 


.line of Rs. 65 per month in 1977-78 
: prices for rural areas and Rs. 75 per 
month for urban areas, correspond- t. 


ing respectively to minimum daily 
requirements of 2400 апа 2100 


. calories in rural and urban areas. 


On this basis, it is estimated that - 


51 per.cent of the rural population 


and 38 per cent of the urban popu- : 
. lation fall below the poverty line; 


making up a total population of 
317 million. Ав part of this game of 
numerology, only recently the sur- 
prising official claim was made that, 
in terms of assumptions behind the 
earlier estimates, by 1981-82, num- 
bers below the poverty line ‘should 
have dropped іо- 282 million and 
by 1984-85 they should drop to 215 
million. Such statistics have in them 
a large element of make-believe and 
are ап impediment to serious and 
sustained action against poverty at 


the grassroots. 


T. is need now to focus realis- 
tically оп the fundamental condi- 
tions of economic ànd social exis- 
tence for the vast numbers who 
live closé to the margin of subsis- 
tence and to set about, step by step, 
and within a consistent system of 
thought, to alter those very condi- 
tions. 


Within each poverty concentra- 
tion area as well asin other areas,. 
the socio-economic groups. most 


affected by the condition of poverty.. 


greatest ` 


bw 


м 


— 


A. 


1 


include а largé population of small . 


farmers, the vast majority of margi- 
nal ‘farmers, rural artisans, and 
7 those engaged in traditionally poor 
occupations., . 


In more general terms, for the 


. country as а whole and for each 


State, on the basis of social analysis, 
it is essential to devise concrete 
strategies for bringing about -a 


77. series of planned improvements and 


РА 


t- 


= 


changes in the conditions that 
govern the life and livelihood of 
each of the socio-economic groups 
subsisting under the burden of чер 
and oppressive poverty. 


Ts is the real meaning of - plan- 


ning. This is the very aspect to^ 


which sufficient attention has not 
yet been given. Instead, earlier 
administrative . courses are being 


. adopted. An attempt is made in the 


name of the integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment Programme somehow to 
pick upon households in the greatest 
need for support. For want 'of re- 
Sources, the criteria adopted on 
paper are in practice pushed further 


downwards and only a small pro- ` 


portion are actually able to get 
some - support by way of subsidy 
and loan. 


There аге тапу operational vidt 


lems in combining subsidies from 
the budget and loans from commer- 
cial banks. What is in fact offered 
jn most cases is little better than 
relief. Only а small proportion of 


'those helped succeed in becoming : 


viable in any economic sense. It is 


. worth recalling that for Gandhiji, | 


antyodaya, the welfare óf the least, 


was complementary to sarvodaya, . 
the welfare of all. The one cannot . 


be secured without the other. 


The system, even as it exists,- is a 
step forward. It can be- greatly 
improved and strengthened, provid- 


ed the. approach of coordinated. 


decentralised planning is followed 
systematically at the district and 
block level and policies directed to 
area development and to different 
socio-economic groups are imple- 
mented together. In the bélief that 
developmental support and benefits 


-should be restricted: only to the 


poorest households, for some time 
past, the approach of coordinated 
or integrated development at thé 


diss aj block Ba i beer 
greatly weakened іп :most States 
under impulses which. have: gone 


directly and without їйисһ examina- ^ 


tion from the Centre. Consequently, 
the decentralisation processes from 
the Centre to the States, from the 
State level to the district and from 
the district to the block and below, 
have been deflected- and distorted, 
. and the local development machi- 
nery has become quite inadequate 
for the tasks supposedly assigned 
to it. 


Let us now turn to the cire 
stances'of the poverty groups men- 
tioned above. Their problems call 
equally for the right policy formula- 


tions and for precise-action within - 


the total setting of each région or 


area. The fact that a high propor- . 


tion of the very poor belong to sche- 
duled castes and scheduled tribes 
and other backward classes has led 
to undue concentration on the issue 
of ‘reservations’ of jobs in public 





: "ал end рае, ы. 
'fesearch, and marketing, "and pro: Ба 
cessing facilities.” Вугапй large; the .' ) 





benefits of these institutions and ser- . 
vices have been availed "of more. 
fully in areas’ which have irrigation” 
and assured rainfall: Evén in these; 
areas, farmers with viable: -holdings ; 


are able to derive much larger бепе а . 


fits. This is to be expected in the 
ordinary course and explanations in 


terms of vested interests апа. the, 7 


rural elite are only partly accurate;" 
Therefore, beyond enforcement -o 
land reform and the problem: : of": 


bringing landless labourers ‘irito- ie: hl 
the |: 
central issue in agricultural develop- ` 2. 
ment is to find ways of strengthen: :. © 

ing the economy of small and- mar- . a 


mainstream of development,~ 


ginal farmers. 


The agricultural census sof joie 
shows a imarked deterioratiori-i in the 
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situation of small and marginal far 2% 4 


mers сш to the earlier census 
of 1970-75: : мы 


Distribution and Size of Holdings. 7% ў 
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Proportion of. operational "Average holding ( has 
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holdings (%) | du 
gs. sp * 1970-71 `. 1976-77. 1970-71 с IITE 
Marginal (below 1 ha) | 50,9 546 ` 040720392 
Smali (1-2 ha) ^" '^ ' 18.9 18.0 1.44: 1,427 
Semi-medium (2-4 ha) 15.0 14.3 2.81 2.78:: EN 
- Medium (4-10 ha) 11.4 10.1 6.03 6.04 | 
Large (10 ha and above) 3.8 3.1 18.15 17.57. 
am _ 1000 . 1000 228 . 200 QE. 
| EM 7 (average) ‚ (average). . i 
NCMO = == KE CDM жые TCU зі 


‘offices and of training facilities іп 
educational institutions. The deeper 
problems to be attacked have tended 


to be ignored. At best, reservations . 


can only be part of the answer and, 
beyond a point, they create other un- 
manageable tensions in any society 
which ultimately seeks socia] fusion 
and integration of diverse groups 
and ending of past systems of strati- 
fication and discrimination. 


Under the plans, there has been 
considerable development of insti- 
tutions and services in support of 
agriculture. These include extension 
services, “credit from - көшпен! 


In States in which the average 
holding was already much: beldw. thev. 
national average, there. has beer a 
further decline. , 





se Average holding i ^ | 





There is no -question that the ? 
numbers and ЕРОН ОВ of small 








| 1970-71 ` 1916-77 „Ж 
Bihar 1.5 71 
Tamil Nadu 1.45 125 
Uttar Pradesh. 1.16 TOS.. 
Kerala ` 0.57 0. 49: 
West Bengal -1.20 0. 99 P ЕЕ 
: е. СВ. 





iud зааг m will increasé- 


. furtherin the future. “Through ' ex- 

< pansion of. irrigation апа” increase 
‘ware Т dm, ,Cropped area, with high yielding 
e i varieties, -under' favourable condi- 
- tions, a-somewhat larger proportion 
of small holdings тау become 
viable: Büt tHe vast majority . of 
‘small holdings and most marginal 
holdings will continue to be deficit 
Fe units: This is part of the explana- 

` tion for the increase in area leased 
„дп by relatively larger farmers from 
small and marginal farmers. This 
lias. beén widely noted as one of thé 
consequences of the ‘green revolu- 
“жіп”. :Süch a development is impli- 
" eit in the present rural situation. ~ 












2 Clearly, among cultivators, with 
pce itenge: poverty in the bottom rungs, 
. thefe-is a high degree of concentra- 
~. бол’ of dand-with medium and large 
A "holdings: No- conceivable land re- 
„form legislation. will materially alter 
> this; cóndition. The problem сап 
UR. only be ‘dealt with as one of reorga- 
57 nisation of agriculture as an indus- 
try. Within the existing -structure, 
- 1- here and there additional relief ог 
support. can be-given but; except in 
: "some: ‘favoured areas, there can be 
2 no solution either to the problem of 
. fnequitable distribution of.services 
; Әео the problem of poverty for the 
tye bulle ‘of. the pud 








Ed importance of additional 
support or a package of services to 
meet the needs of the small and 
marginal farmers is not to be under- 
; estimated. Small and marginal far- 
227. mers’ agencies set up.a few years 
= apo were а useful Step. They had yet 
27. to:develop beyond providing. ancil- 

lary help like milch cattle or poultry 
ог piggery units or assist in getting 
2-77 more credit when they were merged 

= гра. the-Integrated Rural Develop- 
gent. Programme, that is, in effect 

: done' away а5-а separate plank in 
Ж agricultural extension ` 










"Ahn Expert Group set up by the 
Plarining Commission to report on 
Programmes for © Alleviation of 
А "Póverty made three recommenda- 

2 .tions early in 1982 which have yet 
>. + о be implemented. Firstly, there 
` should be a separate Small Farmers 
Assistance Programme for farmers 


177717 "jn the case of minor irrigation; the 
CARI usual FUSE 59 per cent) should 


- 
DAP 
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“be given to cOmmunity water hàr- 
‘vesting and. watershed management 
" programmes. 


Thirdly, for indivi- 
duals- subsidies should be available 
up to 4 hectares ownership in the 
case of minor irrigation projects. 


Vis thé rural community, ` 


marginal farniers, tenant cultiva- 


tors, rural artisans, and landless ` 


labourers form: one great mass of 
poverty, one great continuum, with 
shades of difference between one 
sub-group and another, depending 
upon the economic circumstances 


~ of each region and factors like caste 


and tribe. Therefore, on economic 
grounds — let alone the social 
aspécts involved — the total rural 


‘problem of landless labour, of the 


mass of small and marginal farmers, 
and of tenant cultivators and rural 
artisans has to be dealt with asa 


whole, in addition to action directed | 


to the specific -conditions of each ^ 
group. i 


" From the aspect of small and. 


marginal farmers and other poor 


groups, as we look a decade or so. 
ahead, nothing is more important . 


than to develop, through purposeful 
experimentation, forms of co-opera- 
tive organisation which will meet 
the gemuine needs of and be accep- 


table to a growing number, of- 
` farmers. 


Learning from- some of 


.the failures associated with many 


' with 2 hectares and below. Secondly, Я 


co-operative farming societies for- 
med in the past under the influence 
of self-seeking individuals or thro- 
ugh bad management, at a modest 
level, various. forms of specific 
group activity can be developed 
systematically. Р 


There аге several new economic : 
and technological factors in favour 
of such action, notably, the adop- 
tion of high yielding varieties, the 
need for better management of 
water and land resources, the need 
for common fertiliser and crop 
protection practices, the need . to 
make joint use of improved ‘and 
costly implements and machinery 
for. a variety of farm operations, 


economic use of available power, 


the need to secure institutional 
credit for well-planned development 
of blocks of land extending beyond 
individually held fragments, and the 
practical feasibility of linking con- 
solidation of holdings with plans 


2 


for. bettet land use,- improved 
drainage, and development of social -A 
forestry. 


U, ю а point, rural industria- . 
lisation may be advanced through. 
local entrepreneurs. But, in a тоге 
basic sense, in Indian conditions,  . 
.co?operative or group. forms of ХУ 
organisation for agriculture are a >... 


` necessary condition, for combining 


agricultural .and- non-agricultural 
forms of work and making fuller 
productive use of available surplus 
labour in activities requiring rising - ы 
levels of skill. i 
. Everywhere, as a consequence of ` 
the growth of modern industry, 
rural artisàns are losing traditional . 
work-opportunities and are becom- 
ing’ part of the general labour 
reserve of each area. Therefore, as 

an. ingredient of the development of 
‘composite .. agricultural-industrial 
economies, an important responsi- 
bility. in planning іѕ ` to. devise `. 
policies at the national and State 
level,. which: will-deliberately create 
‘space’ for smaller and more labour- 
intensive units within the scheme of 
‘common production. programmes.’ 
Protection of rural artisans in their 
existing crafts and steps to improve 
their techniques and ‘organisation 
-and to assure stable markets for 
their output are e both equally песев- 
багу. 


^s 


' With agriculture rising to pro-^ 
gressively -higher scientific ала 
technical levels: апа · patterns of 
rural consumption undergoing” 
steady change, there is need for 
many ancillary and support services 
for- which new skills have to be 
‘developed within each area. In the 
past, skilled work-in the ушар, 
was associated with the badge of 
caste and tradition. This need not 
be so in the future. Far-reaching 
changes in the pattern of skills and 
occupations have to be deliberately > 
planned for as much on economic ^ 
considerations as-for creating con- 
ditions of social equality, irrespec- 
tive of past. labels. 


Um 


Those in need of work, besides 
the landless, form large numbers of 
small and marginal farmers and = 
rural artisans and the younger mem- .. 
"bers of other households in the 
village. If all the available labour, 


not otherwise self-employed ог. 


engaged in wage employment on 
^its own were looked upon as a pool, 


“it is possible for each community to . 
plan for the use of such labour as.. 


islikely to be available within its 


fold for the season or even the year- 


ahead. This could take the form of 
an informal community institution 
such as a land workers’ association: 
- or -society. Such a group could 
, Obtain a variety of contracts -for 
7 constructions jobs within reasonable 
distance of the village, obtain bank 
credit for tools, receive technical 


guidance, and begin to get some of 7% 


, its memters trained in more skilled 


* occupations such as masons or tech- - 


nicians of various kinds. 
| БСА Є 


The land workers’ association or 


* society could function as one of the 
normal village institutions. It may 


well become a perfectly natural апа. 


appropriate ‘form of organisation 
of the rural poor from within. At a, 


later stage, land workers’ associa- . 
tions or societies in an area could . 


join into larger unions and acquire 
both broader functions and greater 
social power. Enforcement of mini- 


' mum wages. prescribed under . the. 


law would also be'a natural conse- 
quence of such an organisation. 


As with land, so with labour,- the d 


small man by himself is always 
weak arid easily exploited. There- 


fore, forms of group action are no- ` 


less valid in the use of, labour than 


in the use of land. They may be. `- 


somewhat easier to organise., 


In‘ considering the problems of 
‘such large groups, at the’ lowest 
levels of povérty as marginal and 
small farmers, landless labourers, 
rural artisans and those engaged in 
traditionally poor occupations, with- 
out neglecting the practical possi- 
bilities of what can be done today 
or tomorrow, it is exceedingly i 1m- 


portant to look ahead and plan for ` 
the vital changes which have to Бе. 


brought about over a period. Short- 
term answers, useful as they may 


be up to a point, should be designed ' 


as steps ina longer-term scheme of 
social, economic, technological and 
institutional change not only for 
individual socio-economic groups, 
but equally for Ше region and the 
< community as a whole. This is the 
essence of the goal of ending. rural 
poverty within the present decade, . 
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Е IN most discussions of the denies. 
"tion problem', major concerh -and . 


іе mental calibre of - our human. Те: A 


.. national- resources — through- рег 


* children who will be born ій our 


. million more will drop by the way--. 


"forms. of malnutrition may. reach: 


attention has been directed tothe ` І 
quantitative dimension—the а]йгт . DOT 
ing growth in numbers óutstrippiig-: 2,20: 

available or anticipated resources, ; 
essential for sustaining.such growth 
There i is, however,’ another "dimer: + 
sion, of the ‘population problem ` іп . 
our country, the qualitative” dimen-* us 
sion which should cause-even greater. 
concern and alarm; this‘is the steady.; 
deterioration of. the physical . and .. 

















sources — the most precious „ої: áll--.- 





sistent ill-health and. undernutritio; - 
afflicting large proportions. of 2506115. 

cessive génerations. of our children ЕЕ 
during the crucial years of their 1 


: growth and development. 


Thus, of the nearly. 23 нді “ы 


country іп 1983, nearly 3 million- . ; 
may be expected to die before. they. EC 
reach the first year; another one- ў 


side. before they complete their. "E 
childhood. Of the remaining: 2192 

million, nearly 9 million will emerge > 

into adulthood with impaired Pd Us 
cal stamina, low -productivity ‘án. . 
poor , mental abilities. because: "Of: 
serious undernutrition and jll-health: 
during their childhood; yet another: 
7 million who will suffer milder.. 










adulthood with less striking physical "ron 
and.mental impairment, Only Jess: AT 
than 3. million of the:23 million *£o. i 
be born in 1983 will become truly 

healthy, physically fit, productive: .. E 


*Extracted from. the Inaugural Address ï ы 
delivered at the УШ, Annual Conference n af el 
of the Indian Association for the Study of: : 
Population, December 27-29, 1982. 
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oft this: ‘Country. i5 





"ТЫ: the "ful. genetic Vbi. 


for growth; Physical and mental 
‘development, "would Have been 
іхасһіеуей by” less than 19 per cent of 


“ES the children born; ‘and even , this 


* may perhaps be on overestimate. In 
^ absolute terms, the annual numbers 
* of citizens of sub-standard quality 

that will be added іоопт population 
^ will steadily rise in the years ahead 


+. «df present trends persist. This steady 
7; and relentless undermining of the 


7. most "valuable of all our resources, 
c poses a far greater threat to our 
"mation than any threat of armed 
.aggression from external agencies. It 
“must however be. pointed out that ^ 
‚ this: frightening scenario.is based 
on currently prevailing trends in our 
_ national health and nutrition scene, 
апа” “only seeks to indicate what 
; would. happen if these trends con- 
“тией. 


u^ usitate dimension of the 
, population problem as stated above, 
118, of course, -interrelated to the 
“quantitative dimension in a mutually 
> synergistic fashion. Thus, while (һе 
7 relentless increase in numbers aggra- 
‚ ates the. qualitative. deterioration, 
өлде latter: serves to. facilitate such 
: incredse, . 


Сн must however be emphasised . 


-that -population growth accounts 
" only partly for the progressive ero- 


~ ill-health and malnutrition in the 
country. Even’ with our present . 


. population and food resources, if 


all the food available in the country 
_-can ‘be distributed in accordance 
"with physiological needs, there will 
be very little malnutrition’ in the 


` -eountry. This will of course imply 
.. the‘raising-of the income levels of 


~ thé: vast majority of the rural poor. 


Р js The total amount of food needed to 
;;" bridge the calorie-gap in the diets 
& .»'"Of:our poor children in the entire 





country represents only a small 
fraction of our buffer stocks. Again, 
ittis not population growth that is 
¿preventing doctors, nurses and 


ыр f health personnel from going to 


ruralareas, or our policy makers 
from ‘providing basic minimal 
health-care to our rural masses. 
' Population . growth provides a con- 


gut Леа. capable citizens: - 


sión of the' quality. of our human ° 
; Tesources, and the current picture of 
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venient alibi for those who are 
‘either unwilling or unable to: take 
and implement those hard .deci- 
sions necessary to remove the glar- 
ing socio-economic, and rural-urban 
disparities which -disfigure ош 
national scene today, and which 
аге: largely responsible for the рге- 
sent’ state of ill-health and under- 
.nutrition in the country. 


Family-planning programmes: do 


not.call for sacrifices from the rich,- 


nor do. they threaten entrenched 
vested interests. It is tempting, 


therefore, to'lay-the blame for all 


the ills of the-poor on their own 
improvidence and offer them family- 
planning programmes as a panacea. 
This is indeed what the developed 
countries аге doing with respect to 
poor developing “countries and, in 


türn, what the urban rich within. ` 


the country are-doing with respect 
to their c own rural poor. 


“Let me add at once. that Ido not 
underrate the great importance and 
the imperative- need for: family- 
planning programmes and рорша- 
tion control measures. It is in the 


national interesi that these pro-- 


grammes continue to receive the 
highest priority and indeed that 
they are further intensified. But the 
_ problem of ill-health and under- 
“nutrition among the poor will not 
be solved by.these measures alone 
within the next three: decades. 


L. it should .be said that "tlie 
picture of undernutrition ая pre- 
sented above is exaggerated, let us 


take a closer look. For some years . 
“now, Sukhatme lias argued that the 


magnitude of undernutrition in the 
country is not as high as 40 per 
cent, but only around half this 
figure. Even if, for argument's sake, 
we accept the lower figure, the 
number of undernourished people 
in the country will be around 
140 million; :certainly not a situa- 
tion to feel complacent about! 
Sukhatme’s thesis is that in judging 
the adequacy of diets, the yard- 
stick should not be the . тесоттеп- 
ded mean iritake (a yard-stick that 
is now widely used by national and 
international bodies) but recom- 
mended mean intake minus 2 stan- 
dard deviations (m-2 SD): using 
the yard-stick he recommends, half 
the problem of undernutrition in 


E 


the country can be ‘wiped “ош? — 


at least on paper if not in reality. 


Sükhatme has tried to support. 
his thesis through some physiologi- 


cal (not statistical). postulates which 
have no factual foundation of pro- 


. ven validity. Sukhatme's views have 
‘been forcefully challenged and те- 
-butted on the basis of his own data 
by several eminent members of his . 


own statistical fraternity, let alone : 


physiologists and nutrition scien- ^ 


tists. But, what is important for 
our purpose here is the fact that 
successive reports of the National 
Nutrition -Monitoring Bureau іп 


` Hyderabad show that even with 


using Sukhatme's questionable yard- 


stick of m-28D of recommended: 


intake (a yard-stick which serves -tò 
underestimate undernutrition) more 
than 50 per.cent of children under 


five suffer from undernutrition and , 


that in some parts of the country, 
the figure is as high as 80 per cent. 


"Thus, it would appear that Sukha- 


“ 


tme's new yard-stick does not help . 
to wipe. out malnutrition even. on ` 


paper! 


T. latest reports of the National 


Nutrition Monitoring Bureau also 
show that in nearly 85 per cent .of 


‚children under 5 years of age, 


weight/age is less than 80° per cent 
of the normal values observed in 
well-noürished Indian children not 


` subject to socio-economic cons; 
traints. Here Sukhatme argues that: 


we may ignore weight-deficits up to 
60 percent of normal values and 
consider only those children with 
higher weight deficits — i.e., those 
with weight/age less than 60 per 
cent of normal, values, as under- 


““. 


nourished. This’ will again ‘help’ . | 


to reduce the magnitude of the 
malnutrition problem on paper! 


The -justification profferred for 
this approach is that" it is ому 
children with weights less than 60 


percent of normal that are ша 


nourished severely enough to be on 
the verge of death. The others may 
somehow - ‘muddle. through’ and 
manage to survive, and so could be 
described as ‘adapted’ — meaning 
that they have соте to terms with, 
and have learnt to reconcile them- 
selves to their bad lot. 


In the first place; the 60 per cent - 
cut-off point is wholly arbitrary and - 
4 


eo 


е 


is not based оп any physiological 
criteria. In the second place, the 
entire reasoning is based on lack of 


appreciation of the true implica- 


tions of the- word ‘adaptation’. 
Adaptation has been apparently 
considered as equivalent to or syno- 
nymous with normalcy. À person 
with high blood-pressure can ‘adapt’ 
himself to his condition , through 
hypertrophy of his heart; but no 


r—cardiologist will pronounce him as 


Jig 


normal. 
death and normalcy, there exists a 
broad twilight zone of morbidity, 


functional impairment of various 


kinds, apathy, lack of sense of well- 
being, poor physical stamina, low 
productivity, etc., has been largely 
lost МЕШ of. 


Меке children who may 


éscape death eventually- grow into 
stunted adults of low body-size and 
productivity; 
women with relatively small: bicres- 
tal. diameters beget babies of low 
body weight which in turn develop 
along a low growth trajectory (un- 
less taken in hand for special nutri- 
tion care in infancy). In а recent 
in-depth longitudinal study of rural 
communities in Mexico, Chavez 
and his colleagues have clearly port- 
rayed the long-term effects on .phy- 
sical development, productivity, 
mental functioning and behavioural 
attitude of survivors of childhood 
malnutrition who had reached 
adulthood. They also refer to the 
‘limited’ intra-uterine foetal deve- 
lopment’ in small-sized under- 
nourished women, which in turn 
affects the weight of the child at 
birth and limits his development 
resulting in his ending up as a small 
adult. But then, we are told that — 

‘low body size is welcome (“small 


is beautiful”) because the energy 


requirements of such subjects will 
be low; that the resultant low- рго- 
ductivity and low earning capacity 
should not matter because in any 
case we are a labour-intensive, 
cheap-labour economy. Our labour- 
ers have the body size suited to 
our poor economy! 


tt should be obvious that this is 
precisely the approach that will 
serve to perpetuate undernutrition 
in the country ane aggravate the 


The fact that between: 


and low body-sized . 


progiéssive: diala dandon 
of human fesources. The: following. 


quotation from Cravioto, a pioneer 


in studies of the effect of under- 


nutrition “оп child development, 
sums up the situation: ‘...Survival 
from severe malnutrition 1 may con- 


stitute the event that starts a deve- | 


lopmental path characterised by 
psychological defective functioning, 
school failure and subsequent sub- 
normal adaptive functioning. At 
the familial and societal levels the 
ultimate results of this chain of 
events is what in an ecological 
sense could be called “а. spiral 
effect". A low level of adaptive 
functioning, lack of modern know- 
ledge, social custom, infection, or 


‚ environmental insufficiency. of foods 
produces malnutrition which gives - 


a large pool of survivors who come 
to function in sub-optimal ways. 


-Such survivors аге” themselves at 


risk of being the victims of their 
poor socio-economic environment, 
being less effectivé than other- 
wise would be the case in their 
social adaptations.: In turn they 
will choose mates of similar char- 
acteristics and may rear children 


under conditions and in a fashion . 


fatally programmed to produce a 
new generation of malnourished 
individuals." | 


It is a tragedy. that childhood 
undernutrition eontributes heavily 
to high child mortality; but an even 
greater tragedy, from the national 
point of view, is that it generates a 
pool of sub-standard survivors who 
serve to : perpetuate the under- 
nutrition scenario over successive 


generations 


Ры. caloric malnutrition іё 
not our only major nutritional.pro- 


- blem, though perhaps it is the most 


important. The other major nutri- 
tional problems which affect vast 
segments of, our population — 
goitre, iron-deficiency anaemia and 
nutritional blindness deserve special 
mention. Nutritional blindness is 


already attracting governmental . 


attention; I will here -confine my 
comments to the two other pro- 
blems. 


It has been estimated that today 
about 40 million people are suffer- 
ing from goitre. This is not just a 
cosmetic problem but a disease 


-ich ir impairs аан piodicti-. 
` уйу: Recent studies, one carried out к 

“Бу a team for the-All-India Institute 7. 5 
‘of Medical Sciences, and anothérby "5. 


- exhibit clinical signs of frank `- 


- | e anaemia 15-а rela- ^. 


thought that-iron-deficiency anaemia 








а team hedded by Prof. KN. Арат, 

wal on behalf of ‘thé: Nutrition. ү... 2 
Foundation of India, have' provided 
new indications of the impact of” 
goitre on child development. Earlier. 
we had imagined that the damage -5*7 «^: 
inflicted by goitre on child develop- : Em 
ment was restricted to clinically — 
detéctable'cases of cretinism which > 
are relatively small. But Prof. 
Agarwal's studies suggest that deve-. 
lopmental quotients of children. ОҒ; 
goitrous mothers are significantly" (fr -*« 
lower though they do not actually — `. Қ A 








cretinism. 2. 


Considering that the andere 
goitre belt in our country. stretchés 
across the entire sub-Hiiialaya 7 
region, and endemic goitre- zorfes..: 
have also been detected .in- Mahia: | 
rashtra and, Madhya Pradesh, we 
have in the goitre problem another 
major factor contributing to the | 
qualitative erosion .of- our рорша- ..... 
tion. Since I have already described " 
the current sad state of our Natignal. > 
Goitre Control Progranime е-е 
where, it is not ооу to say any, 
thing more fere. c . .-. 














tively ancient disease, but -some ..; Ға 
recent observations indicate some Eco: 
important new dimensions. There 
was a time when it used to be 





was largely a disease of women of 
the reproductive period. Studies car- . n 
ried out in the National Institute of . Ы 
Nutrition, Hyderabad, have’ how- . S ін 
ever shown that it is also very much ^. — ^ 
а disease of children. In ‘a fairly. b 

large sample, nearly 63, per.cent of. ` 
children below 3 years: of age and. `` o 





-about 45 per cent of children bet- . 
` ween 3 and 5 years were found fo^: 


suffer from anaemia; the anaemia“ 
being moderate or severe in 10 per” 
cent to 15 per cent. The disease is д. 
not dramatic in its effects and thete-_ Voc 
fore goes largely undetected and- Б 
untreated in poor communities. ` 








One of the most exciting dis- 
coveries in the field of nutrition in 
recent times is that iron deficiency 
can deleteriously ‘alter brain bio- 
chemistry and function; and thereby 


de Same rut ко A tf ý AUT 
UT 


CM influence’ ‘human behaviour itself. : 
"The involvement: of iron in central 


n ‚з 215 е ‘ism, dopamine receptor function, 
“-€atecholamine, metabolism and in 
x heurotrarismitter metabolite func- 


г, felationship between biochemical 
, Changes i in brain metabolism induced 
> by iron deficiency and behavioural/ 
" cognitive changés implicating Spe- 
fife metabolic pathways has, been 
. elucidated. ' ! 


: These. observations indicate that 
- L'ion-deficiency anaemia which is so 
- Widespread in our population could 
bring about functional changes that 
¿could alter the entire behavioural 
pattern of the subjects concerned — 
.that is, of whole segments of our 
'population.. The enormous. signifi- 
cance.of this finding from the point 
Of vlew of the. social development 
Td 525. poor communities has yet to Бе 
лу elucidated and comprehended. 

,  ?][tis-however.clear that iron defi- 
u^ -' ciency, which ‘we had taken for 
"  . granted, can in. fact be an important 












“attitudes of our poor ышар 


uS MADE: N 


| Ide same UR of. our popu- 

' lation who.are the victims of food 

*" deprivation are also the victims of 

`- ' " other stresses affecting their health 

наз poor environmental. sanitation, 

"C ilack of personal hygiene,- lack of 

LL easy: access to adequate, safe drink- 

: ing water and lack of basic minimal 

- health-care. These stresses are com- 

pounded and aggravated by lack of 

HE 'education and lack of knowledge 

Ж. regarding the optimal ways of utili- 

2-5 - ‘sation of their іпейрге resources to 

i their maximal advantage: In fact, 

“the picture of undernutrition des- 

* cribed earlier is the cumulative effect 

of all-these factors. As іп the case 

“of our food resources, there is а 

^. gross maldistribution of health man- 

РОУ power and health-care resources as 

VU 59. "^ well. The ‘game’ continues to be 

A "played with loaded dice, resulting in 

**progressive accentuátion of dispari- 

ties. Just as in global economics, 

“а еге is a ‘North’ and a ‘South’, 

ЖУЗ within” the country itself we have 

| ‘apparently a -more urgent North- 
Puce de South problem, Бе 








Ыг - Infant Mortality Rate in our rural 
ү population'has remained stationary 


i 


xu 


: - Def vous systém ‘oxidative metabol- . 
'— from 90 іп 1970 to 70 in 1978, | 


> tion Ha been demonstrated;and the ` 


* factor, in bringing. about a qualita-. 
„tiye change in. the behaviours and. 


E following factors. 
development were being enjoyed by 


) in the Bast decade ( 1364 in. 19% and l 
136 in :1978). There has been. some 


decline in the urban mortality rate 


and thus the rural-ürban disparity 
today is even greater than a decade 
Ago: Age specific deáth rates in the 
0-4 year age group have shown only `. 
a slight decline (55.3 in 1970 to 50.4 
in 1978). These figures would sug- 
gest that there has been no signifi- 
cant improvement in the health 
conditions of-our- population as а - 
whole, during the’ last decade. 4 


HJ - . А p 
O. experience in the last few 


years also indicates that ‘rural deve-- 


lopment? programmes need not 


necessarily be automatically reflect-. 


ed in better health/nutritional status, 
especially of women and children. 
This has been strikingly illustrated 
by the Punjab experience. Cowan 
draws pointed attention to the curi- 


ous paradox that while the villages - 


around Ludhiana in Punjab are. 
booming with .prosperity and only . 
11 per cent of the rural families of 
the State livé below the poverty line, 
the Infant Mortality Rate has shown ` 
no. decline, апа ‘the number of pre- 
mature low шы babies has 
increased. - 


wan attributes this fo the 
“Тһе fruits of 


the privileged approximately two- 
thirds. of. each village- who do not 


"belong to the -scheduled castes, — 


the landowners. As for the poor, 
development һа4 certainly increased 
their work opportunities, their in- 
comes and the total amount of food 
consumed by the family and the 
state of nutrition of the male wage 
earners: and older children. was 


satisfactory... As for the mother of - 


A subject which will inevitably 


the poor community however, “pro- 
sperity" had resulted in more work, 


more food to be cooked, fewer © 


opportunities. to. rest even during 
the latter months of pregnancy, 
little time to expand on infant 
feeding.’ -It is the children of these 
poor mothers — especially the fe- 


` male children — that accounted for 


the high mortality and high -pre- 
valence of malnutrition — 50 per 
cent of the girls and 20 per cent of 


‘the boys below, 5 years suffering 


severe malnutrition in prosperous 


-rural Punjab! 


` ing 


: of concern to social, 


On the basis of these observá- 
tions, Cowan goes on to support 
and endorse my earlier suggestion“ 
for ‘including a specific health/ 
nutrition. component as an integral 
part of all Rural Development/ 
Employment Programmes. She con- 
cludes that because of the 'addi- ` 
tional burdens’ imposed on the 
mother by “prosperity”, 


will not decrease. without an inbuilt * 
health: and nutrition component 
specially. designed to meet the’ 
: special needs of the under-privileged 
.mothef, and help her to find .a 
solution which will not deprive her^ 
of income generating opportunities 
while not jeopardising her health.’ 
It is to be hoped that the lessons of 
the Punjab experience will benefit - 
future rural employment programi: 
mes in the country. ; 


' There is now increasing concern 
jn -the country over the possible 
erosion of the breast-feeding prac- 
tice а-а result of unethical and 
aggressive sales promotion cam- 
paigns of baby food manufacturers. 
-We must also give careful consi- 


Infant. 
" Mortality Rate and Malnutrition 


deration to the possible effects: of ^ 


increasing employment opportuni- 
ties to poor women in rural areas 


- on the breast-feeding practice.. We 


. must institute and devise arrange- 
ments to ensure that without sdeny- 
_income-generating ‘opportuni- 
.ties to women, the practice of- 
. bréast-feeding is not undermined. 
and jeopardised. If we do not do 
во, we are sure to find infant mal- 
nutrition increasing substantially 


and 1 increasing income to., mothers. 
‘These will certainly be major areas 


development scientists in the next 
two decades. 


receive ‘increasing focus. and special 
attention .in‘ our country in the 
coming decades will be the health/ 
nutrition problems of the aged. Our 
life expectancy is still only around 
52 years and the age structure of 
our population still reflects over-- 
whelming preponderance of children 
and will continue to do so for some 


Din spite of i increasing . employment . 


health, and~- 


decades. Even so, the problems о 
Ше aged | will receive - increasing і 


attention in the years ahead, not 50 
much because of relative increase in 


2.3 


their numbers, but because of the. 


rapidly changing family structures, 
value systems, urban migration, in- 
dustrialisation and increasing emp- 
loyment of women. Joint families 
are slowly and steadily breaking and 
the old value systems which enjoined 
protection of old parents by their 
children are steadily weakening. The 
old must soon learn to stand on 
their own! The recent Tamil Nadu 
Meal Programme highlighted the 
fact that old subjects in rural areas 
required as much nutritional care as 
the children, and for this reason the 
programme has been structured in 
‘such a way as to benefit the old and 
the destitutes, 


i the next two or three de- 
cades will witness the aggravation of 
several current distressing features 
and the emergence of new ones in 
our population, and all these to- 
gether constituting the ‘qualitative 
dimension’ of the population prob- 
lem will pose formidable challenges 
to demographers, health and social 
scientists, planners and policy- 
makers. I will certainly not be pre- 
sumptuous enough to offer here a 
blue-print for the solution. of all 
these problems. However, I wish to 
specially refer to four areas to which 
I feel particular attention has to be 
drawn, 


(1) Food Production: We have 
certainly done well with regard to 
our food-grain production during 
the last two decades. But there is 
absolutely no room for any comp- 
lacency with regard to the coming 
two decades; indeed, there is cause 
for anxiety. Thus, we are able to 
increase the total area under food- 
grain cultivation from 110.58 mil- 
lion hectares in 1955-56 to 128.18 
million hectares in -1975-76. In 
1980-81, the total area under food- 
grain cultivation was 125.70 million 
hectares. Thus, with regard to bring- 
ing in more area under cultivation, 
we have apparently already reached 
a plateau phase. The yield per hec- 
tare which was 605 kg/hectare in 
1955-56 rose to 944 kg/hectare in 
1975-76. In 1980-81 we registered а 
yield of 1032 kg/hectare. Apparently 
we have so far been. able to main- 
tain a sustained increase in yield, 
but it seems unlikely that we will be 
able to maintain a continuous in- 
crease of а progressively increasing 


` 
ea? 


order: (which is what we-will need to 
keep^abreast of population growth) 
throughout the next two decades. 


O. per capita availability of food 
grains has not diminished so far in 
spite of the tremendous population 
growth. But are we going to be able 
to sustain this record over the next 
two decades, during which we will 
be entering perhaps the most crucial 
phase in the race between popula- 
tion growth and increase of food 
supply. I must confess to the uneasy 
feeling that the Green Revolution 
may be losing its momentum, and 
that we must invoke and press into 
service new strategies to maintain 
increasing food production. We may 
also have to devote greater attention 
to items other than food-grains. I 
reckon the next two decades as the 
decades of real challenge to our 
agricultural scientists. 


(2) If we have to avoid violent 
social unrest in the next two deca- 
des, we must implement our Rural 
Development/Employment Progr- 
amme in right earnest. These pro- 
grammes must be designed to ensure 
productive and remunerative emp- 
loyment for the rural poor through- 
out the year and not just as sporadic 
famine-relief operations. І 


(3) Minimum wages for agricultu- 
ral labourers have to be fixed at 
least at Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 daily espe- 
cially since these labourers have no 
wages at all for 3 to 4 months in 
the year. The ridiculously low wage 
of Rs. 5 daily suggested by the Wage 
Committee in Bombay, and even 
the Rs. 7.50 recently suggested at 
an All-India meet constitute frank 
exploitation and social injustice. Tt 
is not enough to prescribe a mini- 
mum wage; it must be implemented. 
Unless the income levels of agricul- 
tural labourers are substantially 
raised our health and family-plan- 
ning, and universal primary educa- 
tion programmes in the countryside 
will not make headway. 


(4) The most.crucial population 
segment from Ше point of view of 
family welfare, nutrition and health, 
js constituted by the young unmar- 
ried girls of age 10 and above.in 
rural areas. Girls in rural areas are 
generally married off when they are 
barely twelve or thirteen years of 


б> ыас кылу Chas 
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‚аре, and once they àre so married 


they are ‘lost’. Ву, the timé the girls 


‚ teach their 25th. year they have 
generally already, had, their five 


children and all family planning pro- 
grammes addressed to rural women 
in their late twenties аге largely 
futile. Mia Жі 


Л hat is generally not appreciat- 
edis that the *potential' fertility of 
undernourished women is actually 


very low in comparison to their well- . 
nourished counterparts. Their repro- `.. 222. 
ductive span is low; they attain: ``. 
merarche later and menopause much ` 
earlier than well-nourished women.: : 


What is more, there is now evidence 
that for nearly ten years before they 
attain their menopause the under- 
nourished women are actually in- 
fertile, the menstrual cycles being 
presumably anovulatory. I` ат, 


therefore, afraid that our family- ` 


planning programmes addressed to - .. 


poor rural women in their late 
twenties js akin to bolting the door 
after the horse has escaped. 


The most important’ single „step Е 
that will reduce birth rates; із һе " 
raising of the age of girls at mar-' ` 


riage. Girls are married off early 
because, unlike boys, they are now 


considered ‘economic liabilities’ by ~ 


their poor parents. The real key to 
the success of our family-planning 


programme lies in our finding a way ... 
by which poor rural parents ‘will ~ 
find it rewarding not to marry off . 


their daughters till they are at least 
20 years of age. est 


I, therefore, suggest that. an imag- 
inative special programme ‘berinsti- 
tuted in our rural areas addressed 
solely to young unmarried girls; юҒ 
10 years or more. This programme. 
could be spearheaded by women's or- 
ganisations with technical help from 
Home Science Colleges and sup- 


ported by the Khadi and Village In- . 


dustries Organisation (or any other 
equivalent appropriate government 
or public sector agency) and should 
include a special two-year education 
programme on infant feeding and 
child rearing, nutrition, family-. 


planning, personal and  environ-'« 


mental hygiene, plus, most impor- 
tantly, vocational training designed 
to impart special skills for self- 
employment in selected fields appro- 
priate to the particular rural areas. 


a 
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The candidates may include even 
school drop-outs. Je 


During this period: the girls may 
receive a monthly stipend; after this 
training they should be helped over 
the next 2 years through bank loans 
and managerial and marketing 
services and technical help provided 
by government or public sector 
agencies, to set up in their own 
vilage the cottage industry for 
which they have been trained, either 
singly or in collective groups; the 
girls will be paid for the products 


. they produce and in addition receive 


a salary. Girls who marry before 


completing 20 years of age will 
automatically drop out of the pro- . 


gramme; thosé on the programme 
who marry after 20, may continue to 
receive these facilities till such time 
as they have two children and no 


Wem more. 


Suck a programme will have seve- 
ral obvious spin-offs and will help to 
transform the social scene in the 
countryside and enhance the status 
of women in their own homes and 
‘the’ society. 


(5) Despite numerous conferences 
and committees, effective extension 
of basic health care to our rural 
areas appears still a distant dream. 
If we do not achieve this ideal be- 


‘fore 1980, then ‘Health For All by 


2000 AD’ will have turned out to 
be no more than a hollow slogan. 


` Among the many measures that have 


to be undertaken for this purpose, I 
will briefly refer to two of my ear- 
lier suggestions; (1) I plead for the 
phased abolition of the category of 
multi-purpose workers and suggest 
their replacement by В.5с5 іп 
Health Science; (2) the rural health 
programme at the village level may 
comprise of 3 elements with inbuilt 
functional links — (a) the regular 
health programme operated by the 
Health Agency through its estab- 
lished infrastructure, (b) а рго- 
gramme of health/nutrition insur- 


- ance cover operated as an integral 


part of Rural Development/Employ- 
ment Programme, (c) a preventive 


-and -promotive health-care апа 
health education programme opera- 


- ted through the infrastructure of 
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rural schools addressed not merely 
to school children but to their sibbl- 
ings and parents,—‘the school com- 
munity’. І . 
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Dasic needs strategy 


J. 


THE poverty debate in India has 
gone on for too long without yield- 
ing a credible package of policies 
and strategies to alleviate if not 
entirely remove poverty. Indeed, 
poverty has become too serious a 
problem to be left to statisticians 
anc nutrition experts who have had 
a field day in derailing the debate. 
The tragic irony is that some of the 
best minds are stil engaged in 
measuring poverty even when the 
overwhelming evidence points to the 
same levels and directions. In the 
case of politicians whose hearts 
bleed for the poor, shamelessness 
has become a much sought after 
quality. No other set of programmes 
has added more to poverty than the 
20-point programme. 


The question that one should ask 
is not how many poor live in this 


"country but how much of poverty 


is deeply entrenched. Àn even more 
important question is how many 
rich and other parasites it takes to 
keep nearly 400 million people below 


'the poverty line and 150 million 


destitute. The opposite of poverty is 
not necessarily wealth. It is a pro- 
duct of the illegitimate acquisition 
of wealth in a state of prolonged 
stagnation. If those who control 
political and economic power have 
become compulsive thieves and 
grabbers, no package of strategies 
can acquire meaning. By what 
other name can one describe the 
present rulers? 


.Except for .the Marxists and 
Gandhians, it is nobody's case that 
the power elite should not have 
their privileges or a larger share of 
the economic cake. Even Marxists 
have no business to talk against 


. privileges because what is convuls- 


ing the communist world is the 
corruption and excessive privileges 


~M 


т, 


of the party bosses. What the elite 
have to do is to justify the appro- 
priation of these privileges by their 
performance, by conforming to ac- 
cepted norms and, above all, by 
identifying their interests with the 
rest of the nation. Without this 
identification, not only will there 
be no legitimacy for the rulers but 


- the system would also be discredited 
and internal imbalances and con-' 


flicts rip up even the most coherent 
ruling-coalition. Something like this 
seems to have happened in India, 
giving rise to massive parasitism. 


Since the power elite cannot be 
expected to commit suicide, no exer- 
cise for removing poverty can suc- 
ceed if it ignores their interests. 
But in their own interest, the 
elite must evolve a built-in mech- 
anism for checks and punish- 


_ments against the misuse of power 


and against the emergence of elite 
imbalances. Those who are looking 
for radical solutions must realise 
that only a radical political force 
can impose such a solution. Nothing 
of the kind exists today and it will 
take quite some time before such 
a force emerges.on the political 
scene. 


Therefore, however pusillanimous 
it may sound, one has to suggest a 
rather moderate package of policies, 
until such time as the prevailing 


_ decadent system lasts, for meeting 


the challenge of the massive and 
immense poverty. It will be sheer 
demagogy to go beyond the realm 
of what is possible. Pragmatic idea- 
lism should be the guiding principle. 
The central point is how to weave 
the interests of the power elite, the 
removal of poverty, the defence of 
the nation in general — all into a 
consistent set of strategies. 


lu is not the only country to 
have faced stubborn resistance to 
any idea for the removal of poverty. 
Other nations had similar and even 
worse experiences. This led to all 
round questioning about.the deve- 
lopment strategies followed from the 
fifties through the seventies. No full- 
fledged alternative strategy has yet 
emerged which ‘can be pushed 
through to remove poverty, but 
partial strategies have found the re- 
quired support and been. put into 


Operation, in some cases with posi- 
tive results. One of the reasons why 
the empirical alternatives remain 
partial is that the focus remains on 
a limited number of variables. No 
economic strategy can succeed if it 
does not satisfy the needs of the 
political power elite. ' 


I most significant of all the 


partial strategies and approaches is 
called the Basic Needs Strategy 
(BNS). Notwithstanding that there 
is yet no clear-cut scope for this 
strategy, a large measure of consen- 
sus has emerged both among the 
developing countries and the inter- 
national agencies to support some of 
the well-identified components of 
this strategy. The UN system has 
backed it and the World Bank and 
other agencies have put up financial 
support for it. 


The Report of the Director Gene- 
ral of the I.L.O. summarises the 
Basic Needs Strategy in the follow- 
ing words: “Вавіс needs, as under- 
stood in this report, include two ele- 
ments. First, they include certain 


. minimum requirements. of a family 


for private consumption: adequate 
food, shelter and clothing are obvi- 
ously included, as would be certain 
household equipment and furniture. 
Second, they include, essential ser- 
vices provided by andi for the com- 
munity such as safe drinking water, 
sanitation, public transport and 
health and educational facilities.” Іп 
practice, not all these subjects have 
found support. For instance, the 
food security system has been quiet- 
ly dropped because food surplus 


couniries have found it a useful. 


political and economic instrument 
of policy. 


Although the ILO-World Bank 
stratégies are not completely obli- 
vious of the fact that without 
some average growth rate and some 
macro-economic policy framework, 
the basic needs strategy, no matter 
how it is defined, cannot succeed, 


.yet no reference is made to the 


minimum growth rate required to 
sustain the BNS. Employment has 
not been explicitly left out but the 
ILO has been silenced by other 
UN agencies. With the exit of Mc- 
Namara from the World Bank and 
the rise of Reaganomics, the BNS 
has been diluted. Once again, those 
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development strategies.have become 
fashionable which rest.largely on the 
market mechanism, thereby diluting 
on the way thé'/basic needs pro- 
gramme. 


N evertheless, the BNS still holds 


the centre of the debate and some > 


nations have put it through i imagi- 
natively. But we shall not go into its 
complex theoretical underpinnings 
but focus on our own compulsions 
and experiences. 


First, there is a hatd-core of ех-. 
treme poverty even among those 
who are defined by. well-accepted 
criteria as living below the poverty 
line. At least, the bottom two 
deciles of the population constitute 
this hard-core and, therefore, any 
strategy which does not give high 
priority to them is likely to -fail. 
One may even consider the BNS 
a salvage operation for having'a 
part of humanity which otherwise 
had been left out of the development 
strategies and processes. There are 


enough cynics in :this country who.. .. 
from the days of Nehru and Maha- ' 


lanobis had been saying that'noth- 
ing could be done about the last two 
deciles of the population, who were 
condemned to live апа die in desti- 


tution. Even if one ignores their.in-- 


sensitivity, the problem still remains 


about what would happen to their ` 


children and' their children's. chil- 
dren. 


Ironically, the destitutes constitu- 


ted the hard-core of Mrs. Gandhi's . - ~ 


what once seemed like unbreakable 
vote banks. She successfully deceiv- 
ed both the poor as well as the’ 
Left. It seems the vote banks are 
getting fractured now. Mrs. Gandhi 
can recapture them if she (a) hones- 
tly and forcefully gives priority to 
the BNS; (b) links it with employ- 
ment strategy and adequate food 
security system, and (c) allows tar- 
get groups to become responsible 
for running the programmes. This 
strategy will have immediate impact 
as well as outflank the dreaded 
politicians and corrupt bureaucrats, 


The current 20-Point Programme ` 


is a grand deception Mrs. Gandhi 
has played on the poor of India. 
She knows very well that these pro- 
grammes never get delivered'to the 
people. They are deliberately so 
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organised as to feed and enrich the 
local power structure and the local 
bureaucracy, making them politica] 
instruments for electoral advan- 
tages. 


Nothing has been more fraudulent 
and pernicious than the way the 20- 
Point Programme has been conceiv- 
ed. It is a pity that the Indian eco- 
homists have not drawn attention 
to the fact-that the programmes 
which are made in the name of the 
poor are really designed to help the 
rich and, worse still, їо wreck the 
national Plan priorities. The 20- 
Point Programme has made a big 
joke of the Planning Commission 
and its documents and hence the 
official strategies of development. 


сом, іп а country like India, 
18 both economic and 
social. The relevant strategy would 
deal. simultaneously with both; 
dealing with one only would be 
self-defeating. The involvement of 
the poor in national economic deve- 
lopment is also a problem of social 


.emancipation. Surely, social pover- 


ty has a large economic base but it 
also has a-cultural base. 


` In the developed capitalist coun- ` 


tries, the welfare State represents 
the equalising mechanism by which 


. the- State provides certain social 


services to those who otherwise, 
even when employed, may not be 
able to avail of them. As it happens, 
these countries also have a well- 
developed concept of social welfare. 
In the developing countries, on the 
other hand, the concept of social 
welfare is not always clear and re- 
source constraints enhance the diffi- 
culty. In the absence of a developed 
welfare State, the basic needs stra- 
tegy could provide a starting point 
for clarifying the social welfare 
functions. 


"Third, it is one thing to evolve a 
proper social welfare function, and 
suggest a corresponding set of social 
services, it is quite another to see 
them delivered to the poor. It is 
commonly observed that most of 
the social services in developing 
countries afe appropriated by a 
small minority even when these 
sérvices are theoretically available 


. to everyone. The narrowness of the 


Social base and the resultant depri- 


vation of a substantial part of thè 
population, require that essential 
social services such as education, 
health and nutrition should be made 
available to them on а: discrimina- 
tory basis. Equality of opportunity 
is not a suitable principle for deli- 
vering these services to the poor. If 
social poverty is to be alleviated, 
policies have to be framed which 
will make these services available 
to the poor on a discriminatory 
basis. 


T Indian power structure, both 
central and local, is inimical to the 
interests of the poor and the under- 
privileged. The BNS programmes 
could serve as building blocks for 
democratic and participatory deve- 
lopment. If they are adequate and 
the target groups fully.involved with 
them, then a restraining impact on 
the local power structure would in- 
evitably follow. Any change could 
only be in favour of the poor 
through new phases of local demo- 
cratisation. It is not argued that the 
BNS alone can change the existing 
power structure. It is one additional 
method by which the necessary 
changes can be brought about. 
i N 


Ina sense, we are back at the 
problem with which’. we: began, 
namely, that it is not enough to 
һауе a well-designed айй internally 
consistent anti-poverty programme. 
We need a responsible power - elite 
which would not merely pay lip 
service 10 the poor but would 
be genuinely committed to them. It 
is not that all the top decision- 
makers are evil men. To some ex- 
tent, they are caught in a system 
which is corrupting. It seems that 
one way of creating confidence 
among the poor as well -as making 
the deciston-makers perform better 
is precisely to let as many program- 
mes ofthe basic needs strategy be 
run by the target group people 
themselves. Education, health and 
similar other social service prog- 
rammes are best run by the рер 
themselves. 


heretic: the power elite will 
have to be convinced about two 
political steps to be taken in this 
direction: (a) it would require poli- 
tical and constitutional devolution 
not only from the Centre to the 
States but further down from ‘the 


States to the local bodies. The argu- 
ment that the local power structure 
will always be inimical to equity is 
relevant to a static, non-democratic 
situation and will be so if elections 
are not held to local bodies. In fact, 
the pressure of democratisation at 
the grass-roots is the only guarantee 
against the misuse of power by the 
local bosses; (b) it requires а high 
degree of programme .decentralisa- 
tion. To achieve this, the direction 
of development will have {о change 
to become a bottom-upward move- 
ment. Community participation, 
therefore, becomes an essential cri- 
terion for the success of a BNS and 
for grass-roots development, requir- 
ing definite policies. Indeed, the 
programmes will have to be so 
structured as to make the commu- 
nity take full responsibility for run- 
ning them. 


E o if the population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 2.5 per cent 
and there is a large demographic 
concentration in the country, it does 
not require a new economic theory 
to prove that unless employment 
increases at a very fast rate, no 
strategy can succeed. Therefore, the 
main thrust of the BNS should be 
to enable those who live below the 
poverty line and are unemployed or 
underemployed, to be physically 
and skill-wise equipped to enter the 
productive labour force. In fact the 
BNS has to become a powerful sup- 
port both to generate a high level 
of employment and push up the 
growth rate. Besides teing politi- 
cally beneficial for the political elite, 
the employment strategy has to be 
brought to the centre of the deve- 
lopment strategy if the prevailing 
economic stagnation is to be remov- 
ed. Paradoxically, economic stagna- 
tion results from the import of new 
technologies without local R&D 
and adaptation. 'This brings into 
question the formation of appro- 
priate technology for labcur inten- 
sive projects and the right kind of 
priorities given to them in industrial 
policy. Н is amazing that those 
responsible for formulating our 
technology policy have never taken 
into account the employment objec- 
tive, let alone the removal of 
poverty. 


Fifth, even if the income of the 
poor is increased either through 


^, 
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increase in employment or rise in 
wages, they may still remain handi- 
capped if they are obliged (о spend 
a large part of their income on 
health and education, because the 
services remain totally market 
oriented, structured as they are at 
present in favour of therich. The 
BNS would require the spread of 
these services to those areas where 
new employment is being generated 
and the services made available to 
them either free or at reasonable 
cost. Policies and programmes have 
to be suitably amended to meet the 
need of these target groups. 


Sin, our experience of utter 
failure іп checking population 
growth isa harsh commentary on 
our development strategies. It is no 
accident that we have poverty and 
high population growth as well as 
high unemployment and low pro- 
ductivity. If, for instance, the poor 
are denied primary health care, 
thereby keeping infant mortality 
high, productivity low and employ- 
ability less marketable, it does not 
require great theorising to conclude 
that the BNS can become а neces- 
sary catalyst between poverty re- 
moval and population control. The 
package of economic and social 
policies must beso prepared as to 
give economic support and psycho- 
logical confidence to the poor. 


Seventh, the strategies of the past 


two decades have assumed a certain - 


trade-off between the present and 
the future in favour of the latter. 
This has led to a neglect of the 
present day population. The pro- 
blem has been compounded further 
by increase in population. The BNS 
aims at distributing the burden of 
development between the present 
and the future more equitably by 
suitably adjusting the allocation of 
the basic needs to the present gen- 
eration as well as protecting those 
young people who have yet to grow 
up to the employment age. 


At some point, the BNS has also 
to be linked both to the macro and 
sectoral patterns and flows. It is 
possible to speak of the BNS as a 
short term strategy to support 
whatever is the investment plan but, 
in the long run, unless the two are 
integrated in a way in which the 
economic and social capacities of 


the hard-core of those who live 
below the poverty line are increased, 
the BNS will become counter-pro- 
ductive. Investment in physical 
capital and investment in human 
capital have to be taken as one 
programme so far as the target 
groups are concerned. The main 
emphasis has to be as much on con- 
sumption transfers as on investment 
transfers with a continuous incre- 
niental inclusion of the target groups 
on which the BNS would be con- 
centrated. 


Finally, the international projec- 
tion of the BNS has been domina- 
ted by those who have separated 
this strategy from employment and 
growth. The gap has not been 
unintended. The provision of the 
very first basic needs such as food, 
water and clothing are directly rela- 
ted to employment and a relevant 
growth pattern. The second set -of 
needs which are social needs are 
also indirectly linked to the latter 
in the context of making people 
more employable, in proving their 
skills and productivity, reducing 
inequalities and ensuring social 
justice or people's involvement in 
development. However, if employ- 
ment js given the highest priority, 
it will result in the drastic rupture 
ofthe relations between the deve- 
loping nations and the developed 
world. That is why the ILO became 
silent after its initial and correct 
approach to the BNS. 


Т. has been suspicion that the 
World Bank and other international 
agencies opted for the BNS in order 
to reduce the obligation of the 
developed countries in their contri- 
bution towards the development 
process of the developing nations. 
Most BNS programmes are by defini- 
tion labour-intensive and do not 
require large international aid. Why 
should one worry about it. It is 
illogical to talk of self-reliance and 
then reject a strategy which by 
definition does not require external 
assistance. 


‘Nevertheless, so long as the BNS 
is kept outside the framework or 
restructuring of the new world 
economic ofder, it will militate 
against the attempts of the develop- 
ing nations to industrialise them- 
selves appropriately and to lay the 


foundations of a strong infrastruc 
ture. If divorced from high and 
relevant growth, the BNS can be- 
come a new mechanism by means 
of -which the ruling elite of the 
developed and the developing 
countries would combine to keep 
the poor where they are. It is no 
accident that the international 
agencies are attempting to make the 
BNS programmes capital-intensive, 
thereby tilting them in favour of the 
rich and thus discrediting the whole 
strategy. 


Aussi the Basic Needs Stra- 
tegy now is generally accepted in 
one form or another, actual pro- 
grammes and policies of such a 
strategy are not available on the 


shelf. Indeed, without a policy-- 


framework it is not possible to de- 
termine the relationship of the basic 
needs strategy to the other strate- 
gies. Another implication of:the 
BNS is to establish a suitable 
machinery which identifies basic 
needs and target groups. 


The most important policy implic-. М. 


ation is target setting. The -credi- 


bility of target-setting suggests that | 


the targets must not be too high to 
make their attainment unlikely in a 
given time horizon or to make it 


politically unacceptable. Тһе targets’ 


must also not be too low to have 
no more than a marginal impact, In 
a country where half the population 
is living below the poverty line, it is 
not easy to set the targets for 
everyone because of the. resource 
constraints. 


Targets to be meaningful have.to 
have а time dimension. А proper 
time-frame of the BNS programmes 
and policies needs to ‘be set for 
both the policy-makers and those 
who are expected to be brought 
into the development processes. 
It is obvious that the most vul- 
nerable section will have ‘to be- 
come the first target group to be 
dealt with and in the shortest possi- 
ble time. An official evaluation of 
the Antyodaya programme has prov- 
ed its utility. Mrs. Gandhi was being 
politically mean to the poor to have 
discarded it just because it had been 
started by the Janata. 


In the meantime, others will ‘be . 
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entering the active labour force and `~ | 


-hasbeen noticed ‘that 
:easy to set targets arid even more 


fequiriag minimum 
their productive mobilisation. It 
it is not 


; difficult to reach them because they 


` groups. 


y. full coverage. 


.role. 

2 - ing: countries, | 
: most of these programmes are ad- 
.ministered by different ministries 
-and departments. 


are spread over wide areas and 
numerous social and economic 
Targets will have to be 
enlarged continuously to achieve 
Therefore, policies 
would be required which structured 
the BNS for each stage of develop- 
ment and for different target groups. 


S... the same target groups may 
be requiring different components 
of the basic needs, the administra- 
tion of the BNS assumes a crucial 
At present, in most develop- 
particularly India, 


The programmes 
аге so compartmentalised that one 
department does not know what the 
other is doing. At the local level, 
departments not merely refuse to 


d. ‘cooperate with one another but 
Е positively block each other's activi- 


ties. 


The most important рей of the 


: BNS is that if the target groups are 


the same and each one of the differ- 
ent programmes are meant for them, 
then.the whole set must be conceiv- 
ed: and designed as a package. Be- 
sides, a package can be delivered as 


‚ @ package only by an agency ога 


' bodies. 


set of agencies which have the 
power to coordinate their activities. 
Linkages are required at all levels 
of policy making from top to bot- 
tom. 


Although- the draft Sixth Plan 
had recognised that all the social 
Service programmes of the BNS 


“such as education, health, housing, 


drinking water etc., should be in- 
tegrated, there is yet no policy 
framework available for their integ- 


-ration. At present each’ programme 


is separately organised in a vertical 
bureaucratic system from the 
Centre to the States and the local 
A corrupt bureaucrat or a 
politician ог” some busybody is 
always there to short circuit it. It is 
common experience that a prog- 
ramme requiring’ an input from 
another department: has often been 


. refused to those who administer а 


support for 


given programme or vice versa. 
Without integration of the’ BNS 
programmes it would. be difficult to 
achieve optimisation. 


T.. Indian experience as well as 
the experience of some other count- 
ries tells us that the best way to 
administer the BNS is to make it 
community oriented. Without the 
involvement of the community, the 
programmes get bureaucratised and 
remain at a distance from the peo- 
ple. The relationship bétween the 
bureaucracy and the masses has been 


found to be not very conducive to . 


peoples' participation and thus to 
establishing the credibility of the 
economic programme. 


However, it is easier to talk about 
community involvement, but it is 
difficult: to devise policies..for the 
organisation of the communities to 
undertake basic needs programmes. 
The organisation ofthe rural poor 
has been mentioned in the Sixth 
Plan but policies have yet to be 
evolved which would make this or- 
ganisation possible. Besides, the 
State cannot take upon itself the 
task of organising, the poor. The 
power elite will never do that but 
under certain conditions it may 
agree to hand over some program- 
mes to the beneficiaries to run. 


Any programme included in the 
BNS has to reckon with existing 
structures, such as the prevalent 


- educational or health structures. If 


the idea is to make primary health- 


care or elementary or adult educa- , 


tion available to those who are 
deprived of these, it- would require 
certain changes in the entire struc- 
ture of health, education etc... It has 
been found thar it is not easy to 
bring about structural: changes 
without breaking down the resis- 
tance of vested interests. In most 
developing couniries the poor pay 
for the health and education of the 
rich. 


Resistance to structuring of these 
Social services is not surprising. 
Therefore, policy implications for 
the BNS are not merely confined to 
BNS programmes but have a bearing 
on the related social services struc- 
ture, It is not possible to make the 
basic needs strategy succeed if the 


existing inequitous social services 
structure is allowed to continue. 
However, where total restructuring 
is not feasible, policies will have to 
be evolved which will be both incre- 
mental and structural at the same 
time. 


The following issues are M 
for the optimisation of the BNS: . 


‚ (а) What should-be the unit of 
planning for social services? . 


(b) Is the.present machinery and 
the proposed one by the Dant- 
wala Committee at the block 
level adequate for the planning 
and implementation of social 
services? 


(c) What are the linkages between 

| the various schemes among 
'the social services requiring 
integration? : 


(d) What is thie nature of involve- 
ment of the local community 
in planning resource. mobilisa- 

- tion and implementation, 


e) If Panchayat Raj ВИ ола 
are to. be involved, in .this 
programme, - what. statutory 
powers must be devolved to 
them? К 


(f) What 'should be the mechan- 


ism for monitoring, evalua- ” 


‘tion and programme modifica- 
tion? 

(g) How could the universities 
and research organisations be 
associated иш this pro- 
gramme? D 


А, these questions would require 
a very detailed analysis of numerotis 
programmes, policies and strategies. 
Correct policy choices for ‘the BNS 
will rest on knowledge about 
other complementary strategies. For 
example, for any full employment 
strategy it is necessary to know how 
the wage goods, particularly food, 
would be provided and how much 
of the social basic needs would be 
needed as an input. Policies for the 
BNS ` should not run counter to 
policies designed for achieving other 
objectives, nor should the resources 
be wasted in the name of social 
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development by their large scale 
transfer for consumption to the 
higher income groups. Therefore, 
what we need is a package of strate- 
gies fully integrated, once national 
priorities are decided. The package 
would consist of the following. 


First, the development strategy 


.in poor countries, particularly where 


the demographic situation is explo- 
sive, must have individual or family 
employment as the focus, the main 
thrust. The employment strategy 
must cut across all social systems, 
models of social systems, models of 
social transformation, property rela- 
tions, production and distribution 
structures, etc. In other words, full 
employment should be given the 
highest priority. Planners should 
have freedom to choose between a 
wide spectrum of other strategies of 


change and development that rein- 


force the employment strategy. 


Second, since the first protective 
wall against the mental and physical 


. deterioration of the poor, parti- 


cularly women and children, is an 
adequate food security system, there 
should be both a national and inter- 
national food security system. Even 
the best conceived security system 
is unlikely to make a dent into the 
problem of malnutrition if it is not 
linked with the objective and priori- 
ty of achieving full employment. 
There is enough food in the world 
and much more can be produced to 
sustain a high growth rate in 
employment in all countries. 


B.. there is not enough food in 
the country despite claims to the 
contrary. Demand and supply are 
able to clear the market at the pre- 
vailing prices because most of the 
poor are outside the market. But 
food can be used to produce more 
food. India experienced a remark- 
able, though limited and short- 
lived, programme which came to be 
known as the Food for Work Pro- 
gramme. This succeeded іп provid- 
ing, and ina short period, employ- 
ment, generating additional food 
supplies and creating social aware- 
ness about the problems of develop- 
ment. The focus was kept оп those 
social structures which had been 
neglected іп the rural areas where 
most of the poor live. Assets were 
created with the help of additional 


food supplies which: were given in 
the form of wages. 

Most significantly, additional 
food supplies can be used to pro- 
duce more food by creating that 
agricultural infrastructure, parti- 
cularly irrigation, by .means of 
which food production can be in- 


creased, In other words, a Food for . 


Work Programme can become self- 
financing as well as an instrument 
for additional income and employ- 
ment to the poor thus makinga 
big dent in the income inequalities 
and poverty. 


L.. though not least, the pro- 
gramme ensured the protection of 
the poor against growing malnutri- 
tion. Without a political food secu- 
rity-system, which will never be 
created in this country, unless the 
Food for Work Programmes become 
a national programme, there is no 
hope for breaking the poverty 
barrier in the short run. One does 
not understand why Mrs. Gandhi 
decided to scuttle the programme 
when she came to power the second 
time. One would have thought that 
she would enlarge it and make 
it an integral part of her anti- 
poverty programme. It seems that 
she has a vested interest in maintain- 
ing poverty because it is in destitu- 
tion that her vote banks lie. 


Third, the protection of weaker 
sections requires certain minimum 
provisions for common social ser- 
vices such as health, education, 
housing, safe drinking water, etc. 
In recent years, there has been con- 
siderable emphasis оп enlarging 
these common social services, 
which remain insufficient and un- 
integrated at either end. They are 
not integrated with other develop- 
ment strategies such as growth, 
employment, industry etc., on the 
one hand, and with the delivery of 
these services to individuals. and 
families, on the other. Both need to 
focus on and support those destitute 
individuals and families for whom 
the employment' strategy can make 
sense only if and when nutrition 
and health support is available. At 
least the bottom two deciles of the 
population belong to this category. 
А powerful social services structure 
would be needed to help them- stay 
in employment and improve their 
Ru, 


Fourth, we need to. take a second 


look at, the problem of intere `.. 


national financial, intellectual and 


technical inputs into the problem of - 
) anti-poverty programmes. 


There ig 
no'denying the technological inputs 
required for development. There is 
no denying that some of the inters 
national agencies like UNICEF and 
WHO have been trying to help 
nations develop the right kind of 
programmes. Since their resources 


‚ and efforts are concentrated on the 
first stage, the results have not been. 


very exhilarating, 


However, the other UN agencies 
like the IBRD, ІМЕ, UNDP, etc., 
have succeeded in distorting develop- 
ment strategies of all the developing 
nations in such a way that the poor 
will remain poor and all the benefits 
will go to the elite classes. It seems 
nowthat the UN system has ex- 


panded and proliferated' во much ` 


that it has developed а vested 
interest in maintaining the present 
international economic order. 


O., if we look at the problem: 


as the problem of our. survival, and 


not merely as a matter of charity or . 


philanthropy from one country to 
another, can we see it in the right 
perspective. It is no more than. 
paternalising, if not arrogance. to 
imagine that rich adults, whether in 
the poor countries or in the rich 
countries, can solve the problem of 


the poor by leaving the general . 
problem of poverty, inequality, OK 


ploitation, untackled. 


А dogmatic cynic сап surely 
accuse me of suggesting a soft 
option like the Basic Needs Strate- 
gy ata time when the situation is 
desperate and needs desperate solu- 
tions. I am deliberately suggesting a 
soft option because neither the rul- 
ing power elite is ready or willing 
nor are the masses organised to go 
in for the hard options. No develop- 
ment strategy will succeed or make 
sense if it does not reach .the poor. 
The situation may be Marxian or 


- Gandhian but where are the Marx- 


ists or the Gandhians? Incidentally, 
if Mrs. Gandhi desires to rule a 
little longer, with legitimacy, credi- 
bility and honesty, the BNS -is: the- 
right course, for.she has played «out 


. every other strategy. 
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— Dry farming priorities 


ISHWARBHAI PATEL 


THE green revolution which the 
nation witnessed was supposed to 
have provided near self-sufficiency 
in food-grains. But, this ‘self-suffici- 
ency’ was merely a reflection of the 
incapacity of a large number of 
people to buy the food necessary 
for their nutrition. They did not get 
even two square meals a day. Besi- 
des malnutrition, this also indicates 
abysmal poverty, this lack of con- 
suming power at the base of our 
society. The green revolution needed 
costly inputs and irrigation and, 
therefore, was adopted by the upper 
strata of farmers, while 80 per cent 
of the area under cultivation in 
India remained dependent upon the 
rain for good crops. 


Similarly, a vast majority of the 
farmers are also dependent upon 
dry farming and their other limita- 
tion is that they are mostly small 


and marginal farmers. If we really 
want to bring this large population 
above the poverty line, it is neces- 
sary that more attention now be 
paid to research and extension 
leading to higher production in the 
rain-fed areas. This is possible if 
an intensive extension activity in 
agriculture is organised on the foot- 
hold of research. The ‘lab to land' 
programms was designed to help 
small and marginal farmers by 
demonstrating more food produc- 
tion on individual plots. Even if we 
raise this production by 25 per cent, 
it would mean a great increase in 
the total production of the country 
and would also help втай and 
marginal farmers in leading a slight- 
ly better life. 


When we talk of agriculture for 
these small and marginal farmers 
in the rain-fed areas, we have also 


N 


to be clear that agriculture includes 
-animal husbandry. If the two pro- 
gress simultaneously, the chances 
of prosperity are much brighter. ^ - 


It is interesting that a recent 


Survey in the U.S.A. indicated that 


mechanisation in agriculture is capi- 


' tal intensive, energy intensive and 
With the rising 


debt. intensive. 
prices of oil апа spare-parts, most 
ofthe farmers are in heavy debt 
but those who pursue agriculture 
with animal husbandry in the U.S.A. 


are ой a sounder economic footing. . 


To accelerate the development of 
agriculture as well as animal hus- 
bandry in the dry farming areas, I 
suggest the following action pro- 
gramme. = 


1. Water harvesting. 
2. Inter/multiple cropping. 


3. Moisture retention/water con- 
sefvancy. . 


4. Cheap natural manure/gobar 
gas manure;  - 


5. Fodder production/fodder 
banks. 


“6. Tree produce/creeper vege- 
tables using trees and fences. 


7. Improve seeds, improve -farm- 
ing techniques based on age-old 
practices / improve , animal 
strains/fodder trees. 


hen it rains, much of the water 
runs away from the farms. What is 
necessary is to have a massive рго- 
gramme of farm ponds amidst a 
farming area plus water pits. in 
every farm corner. These farm 


* ponds will be useful in keeping the 


erop alive when there is a dry spell 
after the, sowing. Тһе water pit 
can help in keeping the seedlings 
alive. These farm ponds can also 


` - provide the silt which is one of the 


best natural manures for regenerat- 
ing the.fertility of the soil. The silt 
can bé lifted when the pond is dry 
during the summer season. These 


' water ponds can also be linked to 


small rivers in the rural areas where 
most of the rain water in the shal- 
low rivers drains away. 


China and Russia have very 
effectively utilised this water in the 
shallow rivers by digging hundreds 
-of ponds and linking them to the 


river with drains so that when it 


rains, the ponds become full- of 
water and the river does- not get 
flooded. This is possible by divert- 


ing the money that we spend.in. 


building big dams, to creating small 


ponds and lakes linked to the rivers 


as well as in the midst of dry farm- 
ing areas. This system will also keep 
the underground water resources 
quite charged and the level will be 
such as to permit having wells and 


-tap the underground water re- 


sources. This system will also’ res- 
tore. the ecological balance by 
nourishing trees on the banks and 
permitting marine -life. Seepage 
losses in many farm ponds can be 
reduced: by plastering the bottom 
“Бу mixtures of a 15.cm layer of soil 
plus cow dung plus straw in the 
ratio of 7:2:1. 


Е or dry farming areas, mono 


-cropping -is not desirable., We сап 


һауе it in the- irrigated areas. For 
dry farming, we can have inter 
cropping аѕ ме] as multiple crop- 
ping so that in pearl millet we sow 
guar, arhar, moong and other pulses. 
If rainfall is heavy and the pearl 


“теє crop does not -give a good. 
harvest, -the same can be compen-: . 
sated ‘for by the rabi pulses crop. 


and if the rain is less, the pearl 
millet will grow when the existence 


.of pulses will also be beneficial to 


the millet crop in the sense that the 


pulses draw nitrogen from the area, 


providing it.to the soil. Hence, a 
mixture of the two would mean 
natural fertility. 


If we inter crop castor with 
chillies,, what happens is that we 
have natural biological control on 
pests. It has been observéd that 
when "we, grow chillies and castor 
with one row of castor. and half-a- 
dozen rows of chillies in-between, 
both the crops help each other 
in growing, and they do not permit 
peststo flourish on a large scale 
but help germination of each other 
on a large scale. Wè can have such 
inter cropping of ground-nut-castor, 
ground-nut-pigeon реа,  cotton- 


green-gram and the like depending 
upon the crops available in the 


area. 


The most advantageous or bene- 
ficial mixture of cropping will have 
to be devised on the basis of experi- 


"ғ ay 


“mentation by. Esci stations ін. 


the area.: Thése.stations can ‘also + 
provide to the. ‘farmers information. : 


with regard - to,-the proportion: of. 


inter cropping: in’.terms of rows, 
optimum plant: "population; Mer 


+ 


culturing, weeding eter, ENS 


UR lI 


І he other necessity is to retain, 


the moisture in the soil once.it is 


. dry and to permit plants or crops.to 


conserve the water or moisture that 
they once had. It has been observed 
that we can retain the moisture in 
the soil by a suitable combination 
of crops, by thinning seedlings with- 
in the rows in case of a moderate 
dry spell, by minimising evapora- 


` tion losses through the complete 


removal of weeds; by removing soil 


^ 


cracks through inter . ‘pulturing ог. 


with ridges. 


The second aspect of this conser- 
-vancy is utilising the moisture to 


the maximum. advantage. If “faing. . 


are received late .during the end of ` ; 
September. or.early:October, we. CAN. wet 


have, for example; relay cropping. 9f. 


sunflower, ‘fodder sorgham,..or iis, 
ratooning;: This can also be dchiev- `“ 
гей . through Selection of crops pos - 


sessing a deep root system requiring 


like. Proper crop geometry can also 
help in conserving the moisture. 
This wil have to be worked out 


from region to region on the basis" 


of research and experimentation and 
then recommended to the farmers. А 


Chemical fertilisers normally re 


quire more moisture. It is, therefore, 


` advisable -to recommend for dry 


farming areas natural manure: соп“ 
sisting of cow dung, compost, gobar 
gas slurry and decomposed leaves 
and weeds. The basic idea of the 
fertiliser is to retain the fertility of 
the soil plus provide' nutrients to 
the crops. One of the limitations of 


_the chemical fertiliser is that it kills 
the micro-organisms in the soil 


which keep soil fertility. The natural 
manure ‘described above will help 
the growth of micro-organisms in- 
cluding the earth worm. Silt in the 
ponds or river beds also provides, an 
ideal manure. Some of these manures 


the waste on the farm . dane 





And now that thie portabie; 


gas plant is ауын), the ГБО" 


4.4. 


бас 2 


Jess water, maturing early and the-- ў 


.can be obtained by simply utilising Тана 





E 









E 


.. meüt shouid be “advised to provide 
" to the farmers. portable -gobar gas 
 plants.on a year 

'- plants will-not only provide fuel for . 


y lease basis: These 


the kitchen plus lighting but will 


E also. give to (һе farmers the best of 
с manures: thát. сап ever be thought 






"of. T would imagine that if we pro- 


" vide 100:£housand gobar gas plants 


to the farmers in the arid areas in 


.a"fegion, this would prevent the' 
" cutting of trees for fuel and, there- 


fore, the money for this can be 
diverted to growing more trees. 


25: This will also replace the necessity i 
. for fertiliser plants. And, as the plant 
. can now be shifted, if a farmer does 


not make use of the same, the plant 
can very easily be transferred to 
some other farmer. But this would 
be.-ideal and help the arid areas in 
getting * more suitable manure for 
the crops plus fuel for their kitchens 
-and light for their small houses. It 
would also, to repeat, save trees and 
eliminate pollation: 2s 


thaititaining cattle’ these- “days is the 


s Scarcity ‘of fodder plus its heavy . 


cost. We: have village pastures that 


exist only in пате. These pastures - 


do not have grass for the cattle. I 
would recommend that a program- 


..mie-of growing fodder on village 


pastures and hilly slopes and waste 
lands be taken up on a large scale 


and a nutrient variety of grass be. 


grown and provided to the farmers 


- at areasonably low rate and in ade- 


quate quantities for proper nourish- 
men of their cattle. 


“One of the things that we have 
still to imbibe is that grass also 
needs. manuring. If, therefore, we 
grow these. fodders with proper 
manuring and on a scientific basis 
and enough grass is made available 


с 7 ө the small and marginal farmer, 
2. he would-be able to maintain his. 
~“. milch cattle or draught animal in 


healthy conditions. This would also 
mean additional milk, additional 
draught power, and additional in- 
cothe to the farmers. Wherever hilly 


' ‘slopes are available on a large scale, 
‚ this grass can be hárvested and used 
због. toader banks. to serve- the cattle ' 


Шш: -is tree growing on ‘the 


Q. of the. беле 6 hurdles іп 


Ее ihe. са areas in.. 


fences and in the waste land. The 
farmer should be encouraged to 
grow trees which can give him not 


simply fruit but other produce like .. 


seeds and seed stones which pro- 
duce inedible oil. These trees and 
fences can also be utilized for grow- 
ing creeper vegetables. Some of the 
creeper vegetables also last for 2,4 
апа 10 years and if utilised for 


` fencing around the small farm they 


can add to the income of the far- 
mers and give him good vegetables. 


| T us are now fodder trees like 


subabul, kubabul and anjan which 


‘can’ give both fodder as well as 


fuel. These trees do not harm the 
crops also. If the farmer, therefore, 
is persuaded to utilise the fence 


area for growing fodder trees, it 


can provide both fodderas well as 
fuel to the farmer.. The Central 
Grass Research Station, Jhansi, has 


developed a combination of fodder. 


and fuel scheme for arid- areas. 


* Such patterns can be evolved from 
region to region and recommended | 


to the farmers. 


The selection оғ РРА іѕ ап- 
other important input. Even if you 


do not have-hybrid seeds, from your. 
„own harvest you can. select, those - 


which аге. Ыр in size and of im- 
proved type and use them for your 
crop, which in itself can increase 
production. The research stations 
could produce such selected seeds 
to provide .to farmers. Similarly, 
timely plant protection measures, 
land preparation, keeping . soil 
ready for the crop before the onset 
of the monsoon, dry sowing before 
the monsoon and the like, may be 
evolved, keeping in mind that far- 
mers used to certain practices for 
generations are not unsettled. They 
have to be assured that the improve- 
ments stem from their own age-old 
practices. This would create confi- 
dence. This bridge of confidence 


must be established between farmer ` 
-and researcher, each- helping the- 
other continuously іл. providing. 


feed-back. Only -such a close asso- 
ciation between the farmer and the 
researçher can brighten the future 
for dry farming in this country, and 
help lift the-people at the base out 
of their trauma. Today, India has 
the.capacity in physical terms to do 
this. Only the will is lacking. . 
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~ tribes’. 


Tribals and nan | 


ALEXANDER V. VERGHESE 5 _ 


OVER the years since planning 
began, we have been working out 


. strategies to improve. the socio- 
..economic conditions of weaker 


sections and development for the 
vulnerable groups. The poor, weaker, 
peasantry and slum dwellers were 
the pet subject of discussion for 
planners, professors and politicians 
until very recently. Out .of gross 
vacillation or the inability to deal 
effectively with their. problems, 
the ethos of our national feelings 
seems to have shifted ‘very recently 
towards the dearest of our weaker 
sections, namely, the ‘scheduled 


India is one among the few 
nations of' the world noted for its 
tribal concentration. : According to 
the 1981 Census, the tribals in India, 
account: for 7.18 -per cent of the 
total population.or approximately 
one tribesman :for every seventeen 
Indians. About 80 per cent of them 
live in remote forest areas and hill- 
tracks without any access to modern 
-socio-economic inputs. 


r 


Although, there are ethnographic 
variations іп terms of their ‘anthro- 
pological identity’, most ^ tribals 
share certain characteristics: nature 
ofrurality, speciality of illiteracy, 





economic Packed A ads social . 
Their. standard of liye: 


deprivation. > 
ing, judged by any measure of in-. 
come position, calorie-intake, nutri- 
tional norms, educational standards 
and ‘physical quality life index’ 


(PQLD, does not fit anywhere-- 


within the scope and ambit of 
the Planning Commission’s stylised 
standards. The employment pro- 
blem.of these communities cannot 
be discussed in isolation, for:most 
of them are unemployed and a very 


few are éngaged in traditional occu- 


pations. Their earnings, apart from 
the monetary angle, do not even 
conform to the irreducable mini- 
mum necessary for their sustenance. 
The expert definitions of the ‘pover- 


ty line’ or ‘poverty gap’ for- these . 





groups have dud to be еш of | | 


redefined. 


D 
5% 2% 


Although articles 15(4), 46, 244 pU й 


(1) and 339 of the Indian Constitu- 
tion speak of special. provisions 
meant for the administration and 
control of scheduled areas and tri- 


bals therein, for their welfare abd? - . 
protection, except for Commissions: 2 









and Reports, the executive. power 
at the action level has done. practi; 
cally nothing to improve: theirs 8001 
economic conditions; “Of: сөзге, 


тапу heroi explanationsshave beth’ di ü 








EA 


advanced for : diei йш, but 


"s these ао: пої séem їо point. to the 


ў. culpability of tribal welfare depart- 


йй  Tnents тапа. their- protectors,- just 
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| T injmical customs. 


ег 
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, 85 tlie ‘Harijans (the sons of God) 
"беттей. toin the special provisions 
» OF ойг Constitution have become a 
*sweet-means" of exploitation for all 
hó.àre concerned and connected 
with their welfare or ill-fare. : 


ven after three decades of inde- 
.Bendence, the tribals continue to 
remain aloof from the general pros- 


périty of the nation and are still in . 
Their. 
, way of living is a challenge to 
. modern civilization. They have been’ 
subjected to various types of exploi- . 
: tation for: generations and their life 


' ‘the lowest strata of society. . 


is characterised "by servitude, poverty 
, and -ihisery:. ; Generally speaking, 


неу; аге 51 under the clutches of 


their : : century-old traditions and 
They are in the 
. firm grip ofa subsistence economy 
and indebtedness is the average hall 
ES “Of. ‘tribal existence in India. ` 






_ Ген ‘primary "object of this paper 


; tjs tọ ‘appraise the mode and deve- 


„: lopment Of various tribal ` welfare 
* programnies in India and the short- 
comings involved in their function- 
ing as a result of the lack of scienti- 
fic'and objective information among 
the power structure, lack of interest 
among their protectors and practi- 


,;tioners, lags in administration and 
contradictions 


inherent between 
~ tribal needs and government deeds. 


Т, origin of the present day 


| Integrated Tribal Development Pro- 


jects (ITDP) can be traced Баск to 
1950, when the' Government of 
India initiated the National Exten- 
sion Schemes (NES) in 1951, with 
. the. intention ‘of intensifying the 

2 ‘block. Jevėl ‘development activities 
~ to raise the general standard of 
living. of thé weaker sections. When 


^Y fhe-Block level activities became a 


"blockade to the development of the 
weaker. sections therein, a new 
scheme was reinstated in the name 
ofthe; Tribal Development Block 


.£, {TDB} in 1962. These blocks were. 


able: to- initiate some efforts on the 
:Social":welfare" front of- tribals. 
However; . ‘Since: these: programmes 
were- patterned - -aftér the develop- 
епі. efforts: -attenipted in the ear- 


PA iei: periods they turned out to be 





x 


not in tun? with the tribal context 
and culture. But, the experiment 
„over a period of ten years or more 
proved that the emanicipation of 
tribal communities was a complex 
process with serious socio-political 
and economic implications; - The 
powerful feudal and vested econo- 
mic interests, therefore, had to be 


- fought against and new modes of 


role relations had to be established 
to-ensure tribal claims, ` 


E sporadic and isolated 
attempts could have only nominal 
impact on the welfare of the tribals. 
When it was found that the agen- 


` cies created and appointed for tri- 


‘bal development were unqualified 
and ill-equipped to restrain the 
exploitation of powerful. local 
forces, the Integrated Area Deve- 
lopment Programme (IADP) was 
baptisized in 1972 by the special 
convocation of the Tribal Develop- 
ment Department of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs with the -consulta- 
tion of various State level tribal 


development agencies. “But, follow- - 


ing the same line of experience as 
over the preceding years has proved 
that areas developed without. 
developing the tribals therein can- 
not succeed. Yet, all of this seems 
-to have got concealed in the new 
label of Sub-plan Scheme for Tribal 
Development (SSTD) іп 1976, 


without defining the area coverage 


апа plan objectives. 


Of very late, the new Sub-plan- 


under the main plan (of State and 
Union Government) started func- 
tioning in almost all States uuder 
the new name of Integrated Tribal 
Development Projects (ITDP) with- 
out ‘project officials’ to control, 
direct and manage the development 
activities of the various State and 
Union Government Departments. 
According to the new strategy, 
‘Area Sub-Plans’ comprising several 
‘projects are prepared for each such 
‘sub-plan area’. For each one of 
these projects, an ‘Integrated Area 
Development Programme’ _ (IADP) 


. focussing „attention on tHe specific 


problems of the tribal people in that 
area has been formulated. 


Consistent with the norms and 
directives of concerned departments, 
the Pilot Report, Preliminary Re- 


. port, Primary Report, Pre-revised 


First Draft Report,. Révised Conf 
dential Report and Final Reports 
(strictly confidential апа: official) 
were prepared in all States. The 
State Planning Boards and Tribal 
Welfare Departments were entrus- 
ted with the task of- preparing 
periodic reviews and ‘studies on 
‘specific problem oriented tribal 
development issues’. Inspired by the 
heavy budget allocation for tribal 


. development, the experts in the field 


were eager to conduct national and 
international seminars and. con- 
ferences at the cost. of the' half- 


. appeased starving tribals. 


‘Action Oriented" researches were 
held undér the expert guidance of 
eminent scholars in the field wedded 


to tribal life and dedicated to the . 


welfare of the weaker sections of 
society. Resultantly, the volume of 
‘Reports’ increased at an alarming 
pace along with the number of Insti- 
tutes. and ‘Directors’, Joint Direc- 
tors, Deputy Directors, Additional 
Directors, Assistant Directors; Act- . 


ing Directors and Special Executive ` 
. Directors. But, at the end of ‘it all, 


the truth is sad indeed for the only 
comment that can be made is: ‘poor 
are my tribals, . 
‘tectors’. 
welfare programmes. And it is a 
fact that the more the plans, the 


- more are the tribals moving from 


*poverty to absolute pauperism'. 
What they needed is not expert 


'seminars, comprehensive reports or 


directives from miriisters and minis- 


tries but a time bound solution to ` 


their century old socio-economic | 
problems with which they are strug- 
gling. Nevertheless, credit does go 
to the planners for what they have 
planned, rather than for what they 
have been able to do. 


I, is a fact that in all ages those 


who think must act for and govern 
those who toil for them. The people 


at the grass roots level must feel proud” 


of their more fortunate countrymen 
whose vision and learning can be 
of benefit to the more. unfortunate 
masses. But, the most distressing 
fact of our present day nationalism 
is that instead of the elite and edu- 
cated community representing the’ 
‘brain and consciousness of a nation’ 
as the legitimate spokesmen of the 


illiterate masses -- their dreams, the | 
custodians of their interest — we - 


rich are théir pro- . 
This is the net result of the : 


Ly 


". 
А 
r `e 


- 


bas become acutely anxious’ to 
exploit whenever and wherever 


possible, ` 


Now we are aliens within our own 
national boundaries, strangers. to 


-each other and even to our own 


people. The ideas and beliefs of the 
nation are not shared by the masses 
ог the people at the lower rung of 


the ladder, but only by a small class- 


of affluent few. for "whom there is 
nothing more appealing than acqui- 
sition at any cost. They аге clear 
about their own ends but not the 
means, thus shattering the fond 
dreams of the destitute millions 
who recoil with horror and dismay 
at what is generated by the liberal 
leaders of our political economy. - 


We are taught to be obedient’ to 
the ‘law of the Jand’ but not to be 


.. against the power of ‘the few. We 


are taught that the ‘law will take 
care of us’, but not who will take 
care of the law — the masses or the 
mighty few? If the achievement of 
political freedom is a proven histori- 
cal and necessary event, the achieve- 
ment of economic freedom is the 


natural right of every human, being, 


a matter of the utmost.urgency. 


1. genuine question. that arises 


' now is: should the. government of 


the country be Jeft.to the elected 
representatives of the minority (in 


the factual sense) of their own party 


without'any ideology to .represent 
the masses? Should planners .for 
development, appointed by expérts 
of those representatives who are 
totally divorced from the feelings of 
the masses, make plans? Can 
national planning bécome the play- 
thing of charlatans and quacks? 


Should it be reduced to the level of. 


street demonstrations and conspir- 
atorial meetings? Even then, the 
masses are supreme. They must be 
trusted (9 define their, economic 


objectives and to work for their ` 


strategies of development. The theo- 
ries and models must become rele- 
vant to their needs and not objects 
for 
development theories degenerate іп- 


-to a twentieth century off-shoot of 


nineteenth century imperial-legality. 

When social thinking is tardy and 
parochial, the power structure tends 
to keep an ambivalent attitude to 
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'soap-bubble oratory’ lest our. 


institutional changes.. This fact is 
evident in many fields, of the deve- 
lopment process in India. Thus, the. 
social thinkers always become the 
worst erfemies of a society which 
lives on the wages of exploitation. 
Pretence of action is worse than, 
inaction. Inaction generates resis- 


tance and pretence distrust. Thus, . 


there is a fundamental difference 
between organized resistance and 
organized distrust. Both lead to 
conflict. But the latter invariably 
introduces an element of perversity. ` 
When programmes оҒ development 


are initiated without certain institu- - 


tional changes, one of the inevitable 


outcomes to begin with, is the stren- - 


gthening of already entrenched social. 
interests. This is what is happening 
in the case of tribal development in 
India. ‘Itis a game without rules. 
The brave words of the Planning 
Commission, except for sentimental, 
potentialities, have failed to come to 
grips with the entrenched interests 
of tribal planners and protectors. 


, 


d. party in power was unable to 
Create any new and more effective 
instrument for the implementation 
of its social and -economic policies 
than ‘the crushing bureaucratic 
‘machinery’ which has proved un- 
suitable beyond all doubt. 
context, advocacy of radical policies . 
at the highest level of plan action 
does not get translated irito fact. 
In fact, as policy declarations be- 
come more radical, the gap between: 
the preaching and the practice be- 
comes Strikingly evident. So it ‘is 
wiser to retreát to ‘realistic plans’ 
_ rather than ‘radicial phraseology’ 
to which partymen are heroically 
accustomed.- Therefore, it is not 
surprising .that the present. mode of 
development which has been stimu- 
lated over the years can only meet 
with failure. ` 


The positive discrimination policy 
of the State on behalf of the dis- 
advantaged groups and weaker вес- 
tions of' the society is the most 
effective way to help the tribals and 
weaker sections. enter the modern 
mainstream. However, the’ quasi- 
structural frame, when linked with 
abstract development theories with 
an inbuilt institutional flavour, can 

.only thwart the various measures 
for poverty eradication. The feasi- 


, democratic institutions on а pon- 


Іп this . 


2 


bility of measures: E бш т. 
through the. superimposition of џ. 


egalitarian social'structure, is  ques- оза 
tionáble; it stems fróm “cynics; rand 3 +! 


- quacks, really, who believe in её... 22: 


self-percolation effect of the» beríe- 12” 
fits of development towards the ^ 
lower strata of the society. Such’! : 
practice based on abstract théories. 
has proved that well intentioned: "m 
State intervention often ends up in... - 
accomplishing the very opposite of: i 
the objectives laid out in the plans’. 

and proposals. Any number of * ..«. 
solutions to the problem of econo- ? = 
mic development of weaker sections 
in areas perennially handicapped by - 
basic infrastructural constraints, 
coupled with gross financial misuse, 
organisational impotence, incorrect 
priorities and faulty identification. 
processes will only help: to,- "Aggra- 
vate the socio-economic .tensión 
which prevails within the backward — ~. 
tribal regions. Finally, the éruption. А 
of violence and bloodshed, in. whats," =... 
éver form that we see іп India, is^ - 
not an accident but the inevitable. 1+ _: 
outcome of the development expéri-: : 
ence. : "MES A 


un ns 
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is 


О, the last, three decades. 
now, we have been planning, doing. 
research and making .policies for’ 
positive State intervention towards ы 
the most obviously disadvantaged 20-577. 
groups in the society. But, by and. . "^ 
large, the sad truth prevails that by Е 
now the lack of political will has : 42; 


been amply demonstrated and gaps E 
exist between the, policy and the = *“#- 
legislation, between the law and its." LON 


implementation. Perhaps, there is- 
no sphere of government action in 
our country which has shown such ` 

a deep hiatus between. precept- and ` 
practice as in the domain оѓ. plans.. 
ning for the weaker. Sections and: i ай 
socially deprived groups. |. -.- | 






e "DES 
Despite all our integrated рай ee 
programmes and concerted efforts, 
the tribals still remain mostly“dis- 
integrated within our ‘society. Un- 
fortunately, planners are -yet to de: 
fine how to integrate. and what 
integrate, and “why at all. to jüte 
‘grate, if integration’ is а Self--per Tu 
meating process of economicg^déve- . yi 
lopment. But, it:próvókes: "ugs io^ Vue 
think that if disintegration’ is; the о = 









basic concealed. objective-tinds er: Эйе”, 










. disguise of ишы development, 
then nothing could be better done. 


4892 bring: the tribals into the 
7 mainstream: of modern life, still a 
ри. gap has to be made up. But it 


7.48 a reality that the tribals-are much 
roc -socio-economically 
гапа even if development 15 ensured, - 
.. they - are often dragged into sub-' 
; proletarian servitude by the reactio- 
. nary forces of a.society which lives 


isolated 


>a on the wages of exploitation. The 


`7 statutory reservations,- 


discriminá- 


* © tions, special provisions, guarantee 
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`of minimum needs etc., as а means 


of social change is, no doubt, a wel- 


- come -approach. This will bring 


about changes in educational pro- 
grammes, occupational mobility, 


' cultural conditioning, redistribution 


‚ and. would also raise the overall 
` competitive level-of disadvantaged 
. groüps in what they are able to 
- attain, by their own effort and 
n means. JU 


Кө doubt, ` schemes and "special 
А provisions äre obviously a help to- 
“wards, this end, but in the absence 
-of comprehensive remedial measures 
‘to check the filteration processes of 
exploitative organs, they can only 
lead to social conflict and structural 


. dislocation. within already wounded - 


“social patterns. The reality. is that 
_ the fribal plans in appearance look 
elegant and egalitarian, but the 
'. conspired practise makes the ap- 
7 -proach shabby and inegalitarian as 
now the areas of elite catchment 
have widened to M gend ad towns 
of ‘integrated social ойр 


M.. alarming of all, the special 
provisions have so far only ensured 


: representation for the people who 


are in'the power structure, who help 
to, perpetuate. the ‘stratification in 
"the social ‘organisations. What is 
аламы wrong with the tribal 
es evelopment programme is a lack of 
* awareness of the social dimensión, 
апд. the stunted vision on what 
needs 10 be done and how. So, the 


| tribal development strategy calls for 


ж ‘change and reshuffle in the admi- 
"Onistrative structure towards those on 
"whose:behalf it is supposed to func- 
` tion’, “Otherwise, the proposals сап 
only buttress social fragmentation. 
- So thé existing ineagüres to improve 


; Вав must: «dissolve into. i а cohesive 





whole of the society of which the 
whole is largér than the sum of its 
parts. But the question is how to 


.dissolve and what are the norms of- 


division. Even otherwise, the virtual 
exclusion of wider objectives and 
substitution of temporary devices is 


only а conditional measure which - 


makes the returns negative through 
short sighted.and misconceived poli- 
cies which are objectively question- 
able and practically refutable. 


№, ow, the seminal МЕТ that 
arise based on the observation of 


various tribal development schemes. : 


and programmes are the following. 


1. Is еге апу corrélation bet- 
ween the needs of the tribals and 
the various development program- 
mes meant for. them? If not, why? 


2. Is there any systematic record 
available with any, department of 


what it has done s so far for the- 


tribal welfare in terms of physical’ 
targets achieved? If not, where are 
all these records? 


3. Is there any competent autho- 


‚ Tity with due power to check, cross- ; 


check and evaluate the achievement 


and failures of the various tribal. 


development programmes and any 


-body or, organisation to assess the 


viability, suitability апі practicabi- 
lity. of the various tribal develop- 
ment schemes in India? If not, why? 


'4. Why is there so: much inter- 
departmental duplication and over- 


‘lapping in terms of tribal.develop- 


ment schemes among ` different 
departménts. Whatis the "ultimate 
and ulterior objective in vagueness 
in definition of the schemes? 


5. Why doesn’t the government 
bring all such development schemes 


under a centralised organisation - 


with. due power and authority to 
manage and execute the various 
tribal development schemes? 


6. Why is there lapse of funds at 
every annual verification of funds 
that are ear-marked for tribal deve- 
lopment programmes? : 


7. What is the sum total of allo- 
cations made for tribal welfare 
schemes since planning in India? 


- 


t 


8. Whyhave we not yet done any 
cost-benefit and  cost-effectiveness 
analysis of various tribal person: 
ment schemes? 


Ра 


9, What is the criterion which 


' governs the identification of bene- 


ficiaries of tribal development 
schemes? If at all there d is any, is it 
шу practised? : МЄ 


.10. Why are budget allocations n 


for various tribal development 
schemes sanctioned for implementa- 
tion only by the end of the financial 
year? 


11. How many tribals have actu- 
ally benefited so far despite the 
pursuit of development programmes 
and by how mugh? 


12. Whati 15 the rate of appropria- 


tion allowance permissible under the 


relevant rules for tribal develop- 


ment agency officers? Is it below 


the basic pay or beyond? Is there 
any-upper ceiling limit to it? Why 
does not the government pass a bill 


in Tespect of sanction with retros- 


pective effect? 


13. Can the. DETE of: tribals 
be solved through the expert semi- 
nars* and symposia without their 


. actual participation? 


14, What is the sum total of what 
has so far been spent for seminars 
and conferences on tribal develop- 
ment since Independence" Uu 


- 15. Has the: government éver-con- 


“ducted : any disability survey on 


tribals?- If not, why? 


16." What will happen to tds 
through. the present mode of ош 


development? 


‚17. Will the present mode of 
: йок cure their basic pro- 
.blems of existence? 


18. Who is a tribe? If we- go. by 
the terms of the constitutional pro- 
visions, is the accident of birth a 


mistake of the individual! 


19. What is the pious Suet of 
tribal development? 


20. Finally, who will bear the cost 


of the tribals’ dependency? е? 


Cy 


ж 
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MUTHAYYA 


DEVELOPMENT implies a progres- 
sive change from an existing situa- 
tion to‘ a new опе, The гига] deve- 
lopment- programmes designed and 


implemented have the following im- © 


plications: (1) improving the living 


standards of the people, more speci- | 
fically the weaker sections; (2) encou- . 


raging the participation of people 
who are beneficiaries of the pro- 
gramme in the developmental pro- 
cess; (3) making this process self sus- 
tainirig through the development of 


` required skills and capabilities among 


the peoplé; and organising people's 
institutions at different levels. 


` One of the major constraints in 


` the implementation ОҒ programmes 


is the existing social structure and 
the resulting differentiation of tar- 


getted groups, viz., weaker sections . 


classified either on economic criteria 
like land’ holdings into small and 
marginal farmers and landless Jab- 
ourers or, currently, tliose below the 


: poverty line based on income or ac- 


cording fo caste: into scheduled 
caste, scheduled tribe and back- 
ward class. These people, due to 
some accident, have come to be 
labelled as socially disadvantaged, 
the ünder-privileged, thé poor peo-. 
ple, the weaker Sections and so on. 


This labelling process has set in 
motion processes which have streng- 


'thened the social ' differentiation, 


whatever may be the noble objective 
for doing it, and children of these 


' groups imbibe this heritage and per- 


petuate this categorization and there- 
by the structure gets strengthened 
from time to time. It is believed that 


' once а person is labelled, these labels 


set social processes in motion which 


' - turn them into reality. Therefore, the 


э 


‚ question arises whether there is any 


possibility of these groups of people 
trying to-undo this labelling and set 
out counter forces in order to break 
this hierarchical differentiation into 
an horizontal one, where sharing of 


- facilities, services and benefits will 


not be based on concepts like *top to 


bottom flow’, ‘trickle down effect’ - 


but on mutual appreciation, good: 
will and participation. 


опе hierarchical system is making: : 


i 
| 


This may sound like'an - ЗЕН. 


dream but efforts in this direction >” 


are a necessity if our concern is the ;: 


eradication of poverty and improv-.- -: : 
ing the quality of life of the people . ж АЕ 


at the base. One of the basic ums a 
straints could be their present.econo- - : 
mic condition which does not ensure . ' 


the satisfaction of their basic neces- 


sities. Clearing that would reduce 7 


their helplessness, their dependency 
onthose above them, thereby gene- 


rating the impulse to be self- -depen- .. 


dent which is a pre-requisite -for 


term. 


development in the true sense of puse А 


The hierarchical- structure. is hot > 


something new. It is perhaps Woyen ` | 


into the fabric of our social life it- <: 


self. Hierarchical relationships” pres > 
vail in the family, with an ordering 
of father, mother, sons and daugh-*. 
ters (wonder whether the „Women. 
fighting for their emancipation: in 
the women’s era will upset this 
order!) and at the social level, based ” 
on caste or class or wealth, and eduz- 
cation and so on, which 4s again 


. ordained as high or low caste, rich - 


or poor, educated or uneducated апа: 
so on. This hierarchical cultural her- `. 
itage has made incursions into the. 
organisations created for adminis-, 


tration or social service or for bring- - 


ing about people's participatiori. 
The organisation, created by, 
government or otherwise, is always. 
based. on а superordinate-sub-. 
ordinate-relationship; опе would. 
have to-look for one's position in 
the organizational hierarchy to 
decide the potentiality: in terms: ОҒ , 


position, power or locus ‘of ай о». М 


rity. It appears as if Ње: -society 18 
ordained in the hierarchical. fashion,- 















influencing the delivery of`sèrvices:* 7» 


in the same order which not only 
facilitates but nurtures the ‘depen- 
dency of those at the bottom. upon 
those at the top. It is ironical that: : 


attempts to undo the other-hierar--, 
chy — the administrative or-institu- 
tional hierarchy ‘trying: to: unsettle 
the land owner-tenant. or landless- 
labour . or bonged. ош relation: . 
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ship, This: шн may not result 


v 75 ху dn the. traditionally baséd hierarchy 


REL 








„yetting ünsettled but; instead, lead І 


“toa, compromise for maintaining 
‘thé: status quo. Perhaps, this ex- 
p plaing .the: not : very ` successful 
2 attémpts at social or administrative 
stefórm. at ће base of our society. 


fe 
“ 


ud TC social socati also has built- 


Jm "prejudices, discriminations and 


+ Other mechanisms , which block 
.iopportunity for those at its lower 
.rungs. The people who occupy 
' positions in the lower social struc- 
ture are generally illiterate, belong 


` Ло lower caste groups, exist at a lesser 


economic level and generally become 
victims'of disease, malnutrition and 


ғ social violence. Some of the charac- 


" 


Ug "ihe dependent relationship they have . 


„teristics of the lower socjal groups 
.in the structural hierarchy are the 
де of delayed gratification 
behavioür, feelings of marginality 


“апа helplessness, early marriage and 


«Sex, dOw participation in voluntary 

iion and feelings of isola- 
gj tion: in the social structure, жау bé, 
“a: ‘sense of alienation. 


Thé behaviour. is also charas 


Ж Pci ‘by suspicion, apathy, depen- 


~ dency and conformity, having little 
social organisation. This results i ina 
“thinking and feeling which is diffe- 
.rent. Their participation in the life 
* situation is influenced by their roles 
z which are vulnerable by virtue of 


‚ with those who. occupy positions in 
the upper echelons of the social 
structure. | Therefore, it has been 
said that the poor would rather haye 
the uncertainties of life guided by a 
fatalistic outlook than the -uncer- 


tainties associated with new econo-. 


2 mic ventures. 


... Й 
А 


^s 


One of the motivating {дед 
which prevents the poor from taking 
i advantage of. économic opportuni- 
ties 15 safety. They would rather go 
"through a life which is known or 


"familiar Шап make a change where 


the‘¢onsequences are uncertain. Fear 
of failure-in the new ventures or 
new.roles may deter them from 
,takiüg advantage of the new. oppo 
ане provided to-them. | 


DR ‘study of the rural disadvan- 
dame іп. -one of: the States, it was 
E thaf:a’ trend. towards indiffe- 
„rence to the differentiation by casté 
Eod кергенде ао Ше оу 





of the respondents and a feeling: 


seems to have developed that caste 
differences: would disappear in the 
course of time, regardless of any 
effort in this direction. This seéms 


to be a positive feeling among many . 


respondents, which апаш well for 
the future. 


However, when questioned fur- 
ther, their preference for. building 


scheduled caste homes away from 


the village seems to negate their 


earlier contention and even the 
scheduled castes themselves seem to’ 


have preferred this segregation. The 
only inference to be drawn from 


_this result is that people belonging 


to the lesser caste groups did not in 
any way seem to be as affected as 
would be assumed since they felt 
that they had enough. opportunities 


to compensate for this caste discri- . 


mination. 


‘However, a small percentage of 
respondents among the, backward 


‘classes and scheduled castes were 


humiliated when reference was made 
to their caste. So, one.can only , 
indicate the general trend. It is a 
process of transition from а feeling 


of subjugation because of the inhe- - 


rent inadequacies’ and discrimina- . 
tions against a particular caste to 
one of indifference or pride, as the 
case may be, іп an attempt to dis-- ` 
card the prejudices harboured by 
the particular group because of its 
social structure. In regard to social 
distance, here again it was found 


that the scheduled castes had main- - 


tained a lesser social distance than 
the backward classes and upper 
castes. In other words, the high 
caste groups maintained a higher 


'social distance from other caste 


groups. 


In another similar study. оп this 
aspect, in two other States it was 
found that the disadvantaged groups 
also. maintamed a higher social dis- 
tance than the advantaged but their 
orientation to caste.-feelings was 
more marked in one ‘State than in 
the other. They also rated themselves 
low in the social order, depicting 
thereby their social perception of 
their position in the village situation. 


A study covering. about eleven 
countries, revealed some interesting 
trends іп the-context of social struc- 


_ tures. Those who held positions in 


the centre (the top) were ‘open 


: minded' but skeptical, they posses- 
sed all the intellectual means for re- 


considering their strategy, but they - 
were not willing to introduce or ac- . 


cept major changes especially if 
those endangered their position. On 
the other hand, it was found that 
those at the periphery (bottom) 
were dogmatic, less. educated, dis- 
satisfied with. their -situation but 
without the initiàtive to change it, 
often not even aware of their own 
interests but eagerly advocating 
‚ changes which they assumed would 
imply а development for the better. 
"The ‘top’ predicted -developments 
"and achievements for which they did 


not show enthusiasm whereas those’ 
, at the ‘bottom’. expressed their 


hopes for what they did not really 
believe would happen. : 


T. “ор” who were close to. the 


instruments of communication and : 


decision making would be the ones 
to take initiatives, to plan and ap- 
pear to be effectively in chárge of 
‘what had to be. done. to meet -the 
future. At. the same time, those at^ 
the ‘bottom’, convinced that their 
ideas would not be- realised any- 


-how, would do little ќо promote.” 


them. What they did would matter 
little anyhow, so-long as they did it 
only at the individual level. One of 
the major stumbling blocks in the 


- way of united action by those at ~ 


the bottom is that while they do 


have quite a bit of change-oriented | 


thinking, it is rarely that. the same 
idea. prevails throughout those who 
constitute the periphery. 


These are: some ` observations 
based on a study across eleyen 
nations which hold true in most of 
the hierarchical structures. In this 
context, any socio-economic change 
planned for groups occupying posi- 
tions. which аге economically, 
socially, or both, vulnerable should 
take into account their feelings, 
their attitudes. and the role of the 
structures—social, cultural, politi- 
cal, administrative—in shaping and 
reinforcing them. Therefore, im- 
provements sought to be brought 
about among disadvantaged groups 
of people should not only take 
measures to unsettle the existing 
social structure but also modify 


the attitudes reflecting the dictates 


of that social structure. 
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` THE peasantry has always remained an important | 


field of discussion among sociologists and political 
activists. Analysing the role of the French: peasan- 
try after the 1848 Revolution, Marx scathingly 
attacked it and called the peasants ‘a sack of 


potatoes that lack interconnection, common poli- ` 


tical identity.and organisation. Engels considered 
the peasantry à stratified body and thought that 
it would remain politically impotent unless mobi- 
. lised by the working class. The contribution of the 

peasantry to the October Revolution was acknow- 
ledged by Lenin and he identified various classes 
among the peasants. The October Revolution also 
raised the question of the peasantry's revolutionary 


potential in Social change. But the classical Mar-^ 


xian conceptions of the peasantry were challenged 
in the Chinese Revolution..Peasants formed a- 
revolutionary force and brought about а social 
revolution. Mao's writings amply prove that certain 
classes among the peasantry can also assume the 
role of leadership. 


Та the vastly rural societies of what is called the 
third world, the role of the peasantry in social 


change forms one of the most important topics of . 
discussion. The experience in’ these countries also: 


appears to disprove many, notions about peasants 
prevalent in the last century. 

Contemporary sociologists like Barrington Moore, 
Teodor Shanin, Hamza Alavi, Daniel Thorner and 
many others have commented on the role of peas- 
' ants and often from differing points of view. There 


has obviously been confusion over the question of: 


the ‘revolutionary potential of the peasantry’. 


In an illuminating study of the peasant move- 
ments in India between 1920 and 1950, Dhanagare 
seeks to clear the confusion that still exists. This 


in-depth study, on the basis of many published and 


GANDHIAN 


` ments sprung more from broader political forces at .. 
: regional, as well as all-India, level and from the 90105: V 





unpublished materials, also defines the sole of the л Ed 
agrarian classes and their potential for а ола” Ius 
ary change. PS : A 





With an daortücdox Мага арргоасһ, Dhana- ры 
gare. studies the Moplah rebellion (1921) in Mala- ·:... 
bar, the Bardoli satyagraha, the Telengana uprising- ~- . 
and the Tebhaga movements in Bengal. Drawing оп” 
the works of Lenin and Mao and the writings of 
Daniel Thorner, the study classifies the peasantry into 
five major categories — landlords, rich peasants, 4 
middle peasants, poor peasants and landless lab- бщ 
ошгегв, He also draws a distinction between the... <... 
‘lower middle’ and“ upper middie’ peasant. . Е 


Dhanasare defines peasant. movements as fall: E 
kinds of collective attempts of different strata of thé .; 2." 
peasantry either to change the system which, they 
felt, was exploitative, or to seek redress for paiti- 
cular grievances without necessarily aiming at over- ~: 
throwing the system.’ According to him, peasant; 
movements in India took the form of nativistic оғ” ``. 
restorative upsurges or religious movements:or.$ocial, sa.. 
banditry. They also took the form of mass-insurrec- yee 
tion of peasants for redress of specific grievances and — - `` 
liberal reformist movements. Terrorism which in- -` 
volves actual use or threat of violence coupled with?" | 
vengeance and ideas of meting out collective justice ^ . `.“ 
was another manifestation of the peasant move- ~: | 
ments. He thinks that the Telengana movement as- . 2... 
sumed the character of ‘social banditry' and 'terror- «5 *2^ = 7 
ism' together with consciously adopted revolutionary: ЖО 
ideology. ү 

P4 - A A 

The strength of Dhanagare's study lies, among » 2 
other things,'in the fact that he disproves Moore's ' 
thesis that the limitations of peasant struggles in ` "E 
India grew from the inherent ‘passivity’ of the Indian v 
peasant or from the peculiar village social structure. 
Dhanagare argues that the limitations of these move- 





TE 
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nial status of the country's polity and economy: : 


He is also critical of the tendency to lessen. hole ar 
torical importance of the peasant movements.. ‘The. 
achievement of peasant revolts in India,. if viewed i in. 
the context of their proximate aims, are not as un- 
impressive as they sometimes appear:- each of tHe- 2f 
movements that we have examined was рше Бүз 
some legislative ог ameliorative measure.’ ма feu 

A EM Е | 
Ву underlining the ‘revolutionary pent of- Фег- 
tain agrarian classes in India, Dhanagaré lids тайса. = 
significant contribation to the understanding - er the ` VT iu 
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p and method of transformation of society. His 


Бл pice 48: pei шош for the academician as 
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ит И and ‘Grover i in sharp contrast to Dhan- 


' gare 6 study, draw a different picture of the peas- 


# ants; ‘specially the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


~ Tribes. Their study aims at providing ‘solutions’ to 
the employment problem: of the rural poor without 


-. analysing the class structure in society and without 


“y; questioning the exploitative system of production and 
“unjust distribution of wealth. Rayappa and Grover 


appear ‘to be calling upon the employers to feed the- 
Sich properly, at least оп humanitarian grounds, 
т because, they say, ‘it has been shown, ceteris paribus, 


. that Workers better fed by the employers as a part of 


^ 


their emoluments tend to produce greater тр than 
the rest.’ Я 


ТАЗ almost similar attitude can be foandi in the 
‚ (Wardha District Plan on Gandhian Lines of the Plan- 


- ‘ning Commission. The aim of the plan: is to ensure 
` that "before the end of this decade, no family in the 


„district lives below the poverty line. This aim, accor- 


proyision ‘of ‘Work for all.’ | 
"The "Work for.all programme is sought to be im- 
plemented: through various agencies like the District 


; Planning and. Development Council, the Zila Pari- 
Fahad,’ “һе. District Rural | Development Agency, co- 
operatives and other voluntary agencies. The plan 


fails to understand the conflicting class. interests 
among the people of the district. It believes that vari- 
“ous agencies dominated by powerful groups would 
`.асісолітагу to their class interests. The plan seems 
to. suppose that the condition of the rural poor can 
2 be. improved without the active participation of the 


"s people in the development processes meant for them. 


These are the weaknesses of the study which typify 
most government plans. And that is one of the. 


reasons why the intended results in these plans are 


„hardly ever achieved in India. 
| 2 5. Mazumdar 


BUREAUCRACY AND THE POOR: Closing the 


“Сар, Edited by David C. Korten and Felipe B. 
1 . Alfonso. Singapore, McGraw-Hill, 1981. 





б late ‘thane has -been a bountiful crop of field 


"studies "depicting the plight of the poor and. suggest- 
Ang measures to make them less poor by building 
bridges to fill gaps, though one is not sure between 
whom and how these gaps have to be closed. Good 
old Marxists of every rainbow hue have been at this 
“game for so Jong that the time has: come now for 
“іне; empirical ‘realists and pragmatists to take over, 


. after; shedding all the old assumptions that the poor 


WHT femain poor because they are mentally retarded 


or’ do “not have the will to improve their lot even if _ 


"iue opportunities are provide by good old 
“democracies: m 





ding: tothe plan, would be achieved through the ` 


*It is always easy to take the beaten path 

*But the beaten path does not always lead to 
where 

You want to go’ (P. ix). 


“Тһе path which these pathfinders have trecked 
across the 258 pages of Bureaucracy and the Poor 
cover no more new ground than the fields that the 


. Indian and African peasants have. been ploughing 


for generations, living, multiplying and dying in 
‘debt and misery. There have always been rural 
Hampdens and tyrants, the latter always enduring 
the test of time. This bridge of poverty cannot -be 
crossed by such paintstaking researches, but needs 
more radical measures that would shatter the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Who will do it? Certainly not 
the egg-heads who write these reports from the cosy 
studies of their. institutions, fed and fattened by 
foundations, nor Бу reviewers such as the present 
“one. The poor have always been with us and God 
is in Heaven and all is well with. the "world. This 
book protests vehemently against this smugness but 
only, as I said earlier,-as the tail-enders in this pro- 
cession of post world war scholars. er 


\ 


Iti is difficult to do full justice to the volume since 


it contains disparate articles by ‘scholars -coming - 
from ‘different sociál and cultural milieu, bringing, 


their. own experiences to bear upon and-deinons- 
. trate the virtues of decentralisation, democratic par- 
ticipation, the need for proper social skills among 
people who implement . plans and so on, which one 
can find in any community development literature 


- Which mercifully has now stopped belching forth 


advice. Read a few speeches of dear departed Nehru, 
V.T.. Krishnamachari, or others like S.K. Dey, 
Asoka Mehta, or the stackful.of literature that was 
spewed by the various universities on Panchayati 
Ка), and you have enough and to spare. 


‘Bureaucracy’ has been taken over by the manage- 


ment scientists in their bid to convert every prob- : 


lem into a management problem in the final analysis, 
thereby, turning: it into a non-political problem. 
-Every political problem has’ to be operationalised 


into an administrative problem and-it has to be : 


further broken down into a management problem 
and thus there is the possibility of universalising the 
principles as this book attempts to do with its in- 
: different articles and divergent themes. The scope 


of: management in effecting this task of ‘closing the- . 


gap’, however, i is woetully limited. 


“It may be mentioned here en passant that though 
the working class in the USA once rebelled against 
F.W. Taylords ‘Scientific Management’, Lenin was 
enthusiastic about its application in the Soviet- 
.Union. The backgrounds were different and poison 
for one was meat for the other. I am ‘saying this 
because this book, although mentioning it margi- 
nally, does not fully recognise the consequences of 
political play. All the articles, including those -by - 
the Indian scholars who ought- to know and do 
know better, have not given-this variable the place 
it must occupy in this ‘periodic table’. - - 


Uy 


ч 


It may be legitimately argued by the authors that 
in such a case the book would. have ceased to be one 
on management but become one on rural politics. 
Without losing sight of the managerial problems, the 
play of political elements in the success or failures 
of the various experiences could be traced in order 
to make the essays more realistic and more read- 
able. Іп some countries which have afforded case- 
studies for this volume, regimes have changed, and 
with them the management experiences have dis- - 
appeared or have become old hat. 


Four highly favoured ыйан institutions — 
The Asian Institute of Management, Manila, The 
Jndian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, The 
Institute Centroamerican de . Administracion de~ 
. Empracos in Managua, and the Institute de Estudios 
Superioris, de Administracion in Caracas have all 
collaborated in bringing out these series of articles 
with the good Samaritan-liké intention to change the 
lot of many a poor Mang Juans, Ram Guptas, and 
Pedro Martinezes, who are said to make their invisi- 
ble presence felt in the course of these narrations, as 
the Foreword by the president of the Asian Institute 
of Management, G.A. Mendoza, declares. 


The Indian studies аге rather succint and fort- 
unately they have spared us the boredom of review- 
ing the already existing literature on the subjects ` 
they have -chosen to dilate-upon. How does one 
guarantee that the poor man will not fritter away 
his income increase in drinking rather than in 
improving his economic well-being, asks Labdhi' 
Bhandari in a very revealing study of the “Роог as 
Consumers'. Ranjit Gupta’ s study of the tribal situa- 
· tion is-quite interesting though this is only а micro- 
study and may not be applicable universally. There 
are some studies on the Tanzanian and Venezuelan 
experiences which give the administrative manage- 
ment measures that would facilitate better adoption 
of. local and indigenous inputs and maximise the 
benefits out of the givers.- То that extent these are 
useful if incrementalism is the goal. 


In the overview article, the editor, Korten, sum- 
marises many of the findings and the burden of Ше. 
theme is ‘participation’. Lots of studies have defined - 
and analysed participation as a key input in all 
developmental programmes and they, like the present 
authors of these articles, also lament the lack of 
participation of the village folk in the various pro- 
grammes intended for their benefit and, in addition - 
to these, have added other factors like lack of proper 
communication systems, the dilemma of dependence 
on the government (mai-baap syndrome of the 
sociologists), over-centralisation, cortuption; etc. 


. Ali these have that repelling ring of familiarity - 
and repetition. The Balwantray Mehta Report on 
Panchayati Raj was called *Democratic!decentralisa- 
tion' which every one chanted like a mantra. That- 
was twenty years ago. We are at the same mile-stone 
after réading this laborious and boring and there- 


- justice to these aspects. 


THE “second volume to the 19777 раар inc 


fore ‘scientific’ work. Charts „апі diners э; 
are styled here as ‘exhibits’ (sic!) give: the book: the. 5-5 
appearance of. something On. -engineeting, perhaps р 
*social engineering". | | 





If the poor perceive that tien к are- tot - 
for their direct benefit but for the use of vested i ies. 
terests in the rural areas, their participation cannot " 
be forthcoming as is proved in the case of Pan-^ ^" 
chayati Raj.’ A road built by community work is Mn ena 
more likely be of use to thé rich farmer than to the. ` - a bos em 
poor agricultural labourer who can more effectively =, 
use his footpath. Rural credit, communications, ће’. 
extension services, rural health services, the [ADP * f 
programmes etc., have all gone to the benefit of the." nisa. 
privileged in the very name of peoples’ participation, 22%) 
and grass-roots democracy. That is the skewed logic’ 
of the basically exploitative society which one ДЕ 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. и 





Though the book makes bureaucracy its bs опе. dur 
feels that there is little on how bureaucracy Has to go" : \ 
about it, and whether it can really help bring about" 
social change in the given circumstances. :Also,its ` 
composition and other important issues have not te-::. 
ceived adequate attention. We have known:about,” 
bureaucracies ever since Max Weber classified’ ‘their:.. 





-characteristics, but what have they achieved in the = 







modern developmental context and what should:be: 
done to them if at all to make them not only теѕрой- 
sible but also responsive to the poor peoples” needs? 
How.can the people be protected against the®so: 
called peoples’ representatives’ inroads into fields ` 
that legitimately do not belong to them? A few. 
words on this sefisitive area would have been moré=,: 
than welcome: Even the Indian scholars failed: to do. 









One could read Bureaucracy and the. Poor to réin-"! 
force one’s own knowledge with cross-cultural empi- 


rical studies — that the bureaucracies, such as they: © Ac 
are, cannot bring about anything more than what's "s ES 
marginal by way of filling the gap, that there should : a 
be real participation of the people, that in order to, · — 
achieve this there should be more decentralisation . 5 


and delegation of authority and that management in | 
the final analysis is man-management. ob 
TP . K. Seshadri 


PERSPECTIVES IN SOCIAL SCIENCES,-V OL.2:- E ENT 
"Three Studies on the Agrarian Structure in Bengal p? 
1850 - 1947 by the Centre for Studies in;.Social..' 
Sciences. Oxford University Press, Calcuttà: - dee 














CAPITALISM AND PEASANT FARMING ` by 
John Harriss. Oxford University Press, 1282 : 











TENANTS AND TRUSTEES: А Study of the Jos Sel uou 
in Madras by Paul D. Wiebe. Macmillansi^i СР = u 











Social Sciences 1: Historical Dimensioni "ашу lives MES 





Sut 


de E, 


: Сір tö. shë бабае Standard that its predecessor has 
x "set: “The present volume, a product of a seminat held 
"4m 1978.’ within the- -Centre'in which. various áspects 
‘of the àgratian structure in eastern India were consi- 
dered, ‘throws light on details of the structural for- 
-: mation апа changes in- agrarian conditions and 

-sóciety ofthe Bengal province — through the three 

;. monographs by Ashok Sen, Partha CHER engen and 
Чу? И „Saugata. Mukherji. 






 Sén's. ‘monograph on ‘Agrarian Structure and 
псу: finds its genesis in the rent law legalities of 
- the 19th century which crystallized in the colonial 
E `. pattern -of tenáncy regulations. This was the scaffold- 
coo" ing: within’ which the rural population was further 
; : Зпіроуегікней and reached the nadir of its economic 
ыз 15s, deprivation coupled with a deteriorating land-man 
"." "patio and inelastic revenue demands. беп” main 
dide work here is in isolating the ways іп which ‘exoge- 
oe nous’ influences, shaped the declining. fortunes of 
pM. those oppressed by colonialism and, as ће very 
í rightly notes, that capitalism over agriculture, though 
not Within it, had in the last resort very few possi- 
bilities of growth, let alone development. ` 





мо, Ca 


The А monograph of Partha Chatterjee on 
“agrarian structure in pre-partition Bengal has analy- 
*:sed the Structure of the tenancy holdings, share 
“cropping, rent, etc., and shows differentiation 
among sub regions and analyses the context in which 
. thé Emergent structure of Bengal's agriculture crea- 
. - teda fission which ultimately led to the development 
pee of mass forces weakening regional political’ will to 

ES resist the imperialist Partition of 1947.’ 





2540 TM ТА Mukherji in the. third (and concluding) 


monograph considers aspects of the commercializa- 


Ex". ^" чоп of agriculture during the last decade of the- 9th ` 


century and. the first two decades of the 20th 
century. This focus is on the exogenous control 
which shaped the cropping pattern as wellas put 


the peasantry in the anachronistic Nurkse's vicious : 


КА cycle. Mukherjee shows how the ргосевв/оҒ de- 

pens industrialisation was carried into the' 20th century. 
While all three studies essentially do conform to the 
‘nationalist view’ in their approach to the problems 

E ‘of the agrarian structure, it is important to realise 
that whatever the approach that might have been 
__ used, the results obtained are authentic. As De in 
` the preface rightly notes: ‘The picture that emerges 
-is.a grin one, of a profitable agriculture from whick 
"the meses reaped little fortune." 


7 = "Thé style of the book, while certainly academic, is 
` lucid and the analysis well presented. The book will 


no doubt be useful to academicians and the general ` 
zxeader with a special interest in agrarian relations 


"in, an historical perspective. 


IN "john: Harriss’ book originated from the author's 
42 ~ "interest'.jn the green revolution and he hopes that 


"db. will Stand'to be judged as an attempt towards 


B = using фе. structural historical method to analyse · 


thé agrarian Structure in a part of northern Tamil 





Nadu rather фп simply, an empirically historical 
approach divided into seven chapters and four 
appendices. It must be noted that, despite the wide 
ranging nature of the book,. Harriss has succeeded 
in making his study an application of the method of 


historical materialism rather than a simple conven-, 


tional village monograph. Harriss’ central thesis is 
that the capitalist transformation of agriculture as is 
envisaged by the protagonists of the “agricultural 
surplus' view of the Agrarian Question has not 
occurred in spite of conditions which would appear 
to have favoured it. 


More specifically, he argues that the expanded 


reproduction of capital in agricultural production is 


subordinated to that of merchant and finance capi- 
tal, in a form of economy likened to Marx's.'inter- 
mediate' forms of capitalism. Thus, Harriss is of the 


view that the process of ‘differentiation’ (a la Shanin) - 


of the peasantry is thus ‘blocked’ both because of 
the character of the economy and by the ideological 
structure of caste and kinship which re-inforces the 
сезув relations of production and power structure. 


In the Indian context, the study also examines - 


the inter-caste dynamism and ‘structural rigidities 
of the caste system and, as Harriss notes, “Тһе rela- 
tionship between the processes of material produc- 
tion of a society and ideological structures- is 
intrinsic to the theme of the study which means that 
the question of the relationship’ between material 

production and caste must be raised’ — a question 
that i is indeed important to a КЕСЕР analysis of 
historical structuralism. : 


“Тһе author, while recognising the limitations cof 


‘an atomistic approach towards the time-dynamics 


of agrarian structure, limits his study to the North 
Arcot District of Tamil Nadu: An analysis of the 
historical development of the district is the genesis 
of the' analytical process and the description of the 
Ramdam village and. social stricture therein pro- 


‘vides a good base for the analysis. ` 


Subsequent chapters concern themselves with the 
description of the analysis of the forces and the 
relations of production in village agriculture within 


- the limits of environmental constraints. After the 


rather detailed examination of the ‘old’ and ‘new 
téchnologies’, the organization and. use of labour, 
Harriss takes up the issue of the determinants of the 
level of development of the forces of production 
and subsequently analyses the character of the 
modes of production. The study is.neatly rounded 
off by a discussion on the process of differentiation 
of the peasantry. 


Essentially, Wiebe’s book stems from the author's. 


association with the New Residents Welfare Trust 
(NRWT)—an associate of the Church of South India. 
One of the objectives of the study has been to exa- 
mine how NRWT has functioned and emerged over 
time in relation: to its working throughout. This 
objective however does not limit the author to a 
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harrow path. Тһе: book ‘under review, as the dust 
cover notes, is (probably) the first of its kind in 
India and would be indispensible to students of 
urban sociology, social workers and town planners. , 


In its five chapters and four appendices, the book 
seeks to build ‘up, in historical perspective, the 


demographic nature of the town population includ- . 


ing the statistics of the urban poor, slum migration 
and public administrative services. In fact, the first 
chapter which takes up almost one-fifth of the book 
is devoted exclusively: to the development of the 
trends and examination of the indices of industriali- 
sation — which while collating all the data con- 
veniently in a single place does not say anything 
new. Subsequently, chapters on tenements and 
tenants give a rather empirical account of the 
dimensions of the problem of the urban poor and 
the steps taken by the public services in trying to 
curtail them. The dimensions of the caste problem 
are also explained in ап empirical way — however, 
unfortunately, the respondent space of the survey is 
too small to make any valid generalisations. The 
book ends with an examination of the history and 
performance of the NRWT and the limitations it 
works under. ` І . 
Ajit Prasad. 


RURAL MODERNIZATION, CONTRADICTION 


ҚАРАСАН Үл Аз анана ааа act haa ———- 
AND CHANGE by Е.С. Singh. Intellectual Pub- 
lishing House, 1982. ~ Е i 


IN the third world, it has been in vogue to be con- 
cerned with ‘development’; in particular with changes 
levered in existing social structures. As such, the 
village being the epitome of the traditional social 


structure, ‘rural-India’ has been the focus of diverse ' 


research attempts in the realm of the social sciences. 
Almost every apparent and semi-apparent aspect of 
rural life has been studied: ranging from -staid 
themes like the agrarian structure, inequality, etc., 
to the more off-beat Freudian analysis of the rustic 
mind. Considerable effort has been devoted to 
formulating theories, reiterating the applicability of 


- models existing elsewhere and testing hypotheses — 


all effort more or less directed at throwing light on 
problems inherent in rural life, or emerging as a 
reaction to external forces. 


However, it is depressing to note that although 
such researchers have to-a great extent outlined the 
significant problems, the general awareness they. 
have kindled is only superficial. The fault lies with 
the very nature of these studies. A majority are 
attempts to superimpose a preconceived theoretical 
apparatus on .existing social phenomena, and to 
reinstate models sanctified by different ‘isms’, oft 
ignoring the complex character of the Indian 
‘society. ‘They are largely academic exercises and 
very rarely transcend their heritage of academic 
knowledge or the boundaries of their specific disci- 
pline. They tend to concentrate mainly on the 
manifest and miss out'the latent nuances of village 
Aife.- * ` 


These inherent drawbacks’ together. 


i work at two levels; at the societal level — to analyse ” 


‘sure modernisation or attitudinal modernity, thé ` 


tions that emerge due to modernisation. ' 


MES EA EE. * st ee 
— C. С 






With "the .pre- i. , 
occupation with *théory":that prevails, hav&^pte- —.: 
vented the sparking off of апу 'real,- action-oriente 
interest in the Indiam village (apart from the fier 
debates that ensue) which may һауе made it, possible. : v- 
for the latter to rise above the drudgery. of its `x. 
problems. ` pou QUOS e UM A 










Modernisation of traditional society. is perhaps E n 
one of the most over-worked topics today, although: . : 


it is true that rurál-modernisation has been relativ. . 
ely a new area of study. К.С. Singh's work would... . - 


‘have been more significant if he had evolved a new. г". ^ ~ 


way of looking at this topic. He has fallen into the - on * 


of modernisation, formulated on the basis of шап... 
modernisation and trying to fit his data to this 
format. What emerges is similar to the studies 
preceding it— only the background here is 2 
different. - AM ; 


The aim of the author is to explain the nature 
and process of modernisation in a rura] setting with 
special reference to two villages — Ahmedpur and ' 
Jamudih in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Не attempts to 


the effect of modernisation “in the structure. and.. 
function of the family, stratification, economic and .: 


“Атар of going to the field with pre-concgiVed notions a. 1.7 7* 





political structure; at the individual level — to mea- ИС af 


interrelation of these two levels and the contradig: .: ^ 


Af 


To arrive at-his conclusions the author has under- Ж 
taken rigorous investigations іп the field, preceded 27 


‘by sustained "and detailed incorporation of all 


existing literature. Тһе latter effort has proved a 
little misleading and overwhelming for him. It has 
resulted in his naive and confusing definition of 
‘modernisation’ which he claims is a concept -that 
synthesises Europeanisation, Westernisation, Ameri- 
canisation and alleviates tensions. , 


What has also detracted. from his conceptualis- А Ge 


ation of the whole problem is his tendency to segre- 
gate different aspects of the ‘whole’. For instance, 
he concedes that there are three aspects .of social 
reality which are mutually related—but while he 
thinks it fit to investigate trends at the individual 
and institutional levels he feels that the cultural 
aspect is out of the purview of the book. Avsimilar” ы = 
gap emerges in his analyses of the different social `` 
structures. . : -- 








Such a study would have been better equipped ‘to’ 27 
measure the changes if historical analysis һай been 
a part of the methodology. Comparison to agreed :- 
patterns of tradition are not sufficient to gauge Ше. / . 
nature and process of modernisation. In accorde г." 
ance with the perspective chosen and the methodóz^ ^ 1; 
logy adopted the conclusions are not very startliag, > . 


7 45 


The author has unfortunately chosen too.widea-- 
vista for investigation — modernisation has “beér 

used as an umbrella term thus making it. impossiblé ~a. 
to deal with any one aspect in detail. ^ 22707255 


















f ‘What is -however commendable is the body of 
«777757 -research techniques. used — the sampling and the 
-2-^ attitudinal scales. all make for a very scientific in- 
".yestigatión.' And, above all, the book is not the 
materialisation’ of arm-chair research, but of very 
tliorough investigation carried out in the field. 


Ms wh 
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“RELEVANCE ІМ SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEA- 
“7. ВСН: А Colloquium. New Delhi, Vikas, 1982. 


>x. that an image of society has the power to iniluence 
| patterns of thinking and decision-making. *You start 

` with the King,’ he says, “ог from the existing social 
`. order, and then everything that happens is related 
. to that.’ 


| ош а society such as ours where monarchical 


~. -patterns of thought and behaviour coexist with the , 


.. demands of democratic order, one often comes. 
"S n actos. the tendency to regard the State apparatus 


| Г 75. ing-er research in the development of social sciences 

«°°. «express this tendency when they point out that the 
IAS =. needs of State policy are valid criteria. for judging 
> tlie Worth of any new knowledge of society. ^ ' 


D 











'explicitly categorize social scientific knowledge into 
X Spolicy oriented’ and ‘basic’ or ‘theoretical’. They 
‚ claim that the first category has conventionally beén 
+ «regarded as ‘relevant’ research. V.K.R.V. Rao writes: 
-. ‘What is relevance? The interpretation usually given 


24 





problems with which the person or authority соп- 
ч > ' cerned is confronted within the social and economic 
d ' -fields and for which he is trying to find solutions.’ 


. identifying a convention. A reader of this volume 
: „would reasonably expect at least some of the con- 
xU ‚ч tributors to analyse the convention (Where did it 
| Т! l originate? What does it imply?) or treat it as pro- 
* ".'jematic. Not .one does. Presumably, it is not a 

"=: {usual thought in the social sciences in India that 
^^ ће relevance. of à. State policy itself cannot be taken 
zx. for-granted, and that if one found ‘irrelevance’ in 
7 ,"'olicy, then one cannot expect to find relevance in 








“>the social research which provided a basis or support - 


"t for the policy. 


` “It is of course convenient to choose a fixed point 
: Gf reference such as ‘State policy’ in order to. deter- 
s “mine something: as elusive as ‘relevance’ of new 
| 17 sUknówledge or research. The choice settles many 

46 * otherwise.nagging questioris, e.g., how was the policy 
‚ 79  .. determined?- What purposes was it meant to achieve? 
| "F's. MMhat--type.of social and political order does it 
f : embody? Such quéstions can lead to a very different 


“4 














. Rochita Roy Chowdhury’ 


: "Several of the essays anthologized in this volume 


“to, this, concept in this context is that it must lead: 
: to or help in finding policy prescriptions for the ~ 


‘ONE of the many legacies of our monarchical past à 
-isthe view of the State as the supreme audience. Іп. 
“Тһе Long Revolution, Raymond Williams points out ` 


S 7 гапа society as one. People involved through teach- . 


M 


Surely, Rao and others cannot be wrong in 


view of relevance from the one repeatedly expressed 
in this volume. | ; 


Yogendra Singh does prepare the. groundwork for 


. asking such questions, but he.does not pursue one : 
. or more questions far enough. Instead, he takes up 


a number of examples where social research (includ- 
ing the so called *policy research") assisted in the 
ongoing mystification of social reality. -He is able to 
talk about mystification in the context of social 
scientific work primarily because he does not.-dicho- 
tomize knowledge from ideology. Despite Manheim, 
such a dichotomy continues to inform the curricula 
and teaching of social sciences in many parts of the 


world including India. Though one is not surprised, · 


yet one cannot avoid feeling disappointed to find 
no discussion of the role of ideology in determining 


the relevance of social research. 


The loss incurred by social scientists, particularly 
by economists, in their attempt to construct auto- 
nomous contexts divorced from. social reality is the’ 
main theme of C.T. Kurien's paper. Making a strong 
critique of neo-classical economics, Kurien asserts 
that social sciences can only be ‘applied’ sciences. 
The'social scientist must'focus attention on real 
social problems and place these problems in an histo- 
rical context. Those habituated to constructing pure- 
ly. mechanical models of behaviour—economic, poli- 
tical, social, or educational — will find Kurien's 
advice somewhat annoying, while others may find it 
challenging. Awareness of history is certainly impor- 
tant, but one must ask why historical contextualiza- 
tion ‘cannot deteriorate into a mechanical process as, 


‘so many other well-conceived ‘aspects of research 


methodology (one being the review of available 
‘studies) already have. Perhaps it is not enough to 
say that problems taken up for research should be . 
placed in ап historical context. One should’ also 
insist on the need to make sense of history, to 
distinguish between the significant and the not-so- 
significant facts. . 


It is perhaps this ‘sense’ of history with which 
Sukhamoy Chakravarty accredits: the social scien- 
tists of the pre-Independence. period. The work 
done at that time, he says, ^was relevant at least in 
the sense that it gave expression to certain major 
societal concerns.’ One is tempted (о ask why the 
post-Independence social researcher fails to be 
guided Буса societal concern. Is it because the 
constituency of the socia] scientist today is indepen- 
dent of the larger society? The modern researcher 
‘does not see his audience in the larger society. 
Afraid of being seen as a non-specialist or, worse 
still, a populist, he writes in a language and style 
which the uninitiated cannot decode. And once 
one stops writing in a style which others who do 
notshare the same background cannot decipher, 
one Soon stops finding things that would be worth 
the attention of these bedazzled others. This is 
where the social researcher's world becomes truly 
autonomous, and at this point the salient questions 
of one's time become irrelevant. ^ - < 

: Krishna Kumar 
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Communication 


RUSTAMJT'S comments on the Punjab situation are 
totally one-sided. He has. not judged the magnitude 
of the problem and his remedies will only accentuate 
the rapidly increasing sense of alienation among. 
the Sikhs in India. Actually, there is a total lack of 

` understanding regarding the explosive situation fast 
developing in this ‘leading province’ of India as 
Rustamji calls it. The problem is of paramount 
importance but even your journal which organises 
discussions on almost all the vital issues has sadly 
neglected this problem. . 


“ 


As Rustamji himself admits, the Sikhs are a . 
hardworking people and have done well in various 
fields, especially in alleviating our food problem. 
Sikhs are also well off economically and follow a 

' religion which is progressive in many respects. But a 
feeling has grown among them that they are being * 
discriminated against. This feeling i is not confined 
to a section of the community as 'Rustamji would 
like us to believe. Practically every Sikh, whether 
he is a farmer, soldier, technician, scientist, 
industrialist, businessman or anyone else shares 


this feeling. Even Akali leaders have been unable to - 


contemplate the depth of this feeling and therefore 
“attendance at the gathering of ex-servicemen far 

exceeded even their most optimistic estimates. For 
every Sikh today, Sant Bhindranwale and the duo 
on motorcycle аге real heroes and Museebat Singh 
(who hijacked the Indian plane in Pakistari and was 
killed im án encounter with the police) is a martyr 
who sacrificed his life for the sake of ‘Khalsa 
Panth'. We should not forget that the Pandey 

=~ brothers who hijacked the Indian plane to Pakistan 
during the Janata regime were rewarded with seats 
in the State legislature after Mrs Gandhi's return to 


» 











© power i in 1980. There ‹ cannot be two sets of rules, 
one for us and one for the other party. When: : 
Baba Gurcharan Singh (Nirankari guru) was:- 
murdered, I found a number of Sikh students ` 
_ celebrating the occasion in the hostels of the :. С, 
, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana. My йе” 
response was that this view was confined to a small >” 
extremist section of the community. But, with more > : 
and more interaction and consequently а better 7: 27 
. understanding of the situation, I found that: almost `` 2:752 
every Sikh, including the women and children, feels | - E 

the same way about it though he may not say so 5 , 
publicly, especially in the presence of Hindus. Мын d 
None even among the so-called moderate Akali dup > 
leaders has dared to criticize any of these actions. ` 
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When а whole community feels alienated іп а. 

society, there must be something seriously wrong . CE А 
‚ with the system. Naturally, this feeling has. not... - : DA PEE. 

grown overnight as many believe. Rather, it is. ^ SN T. 

the result of more than thirtyfive years of practical. . ^ 
experience in the society. The process was, only. . „~“ 
hastened in recent years because of a number ОҒ: 
actions of the ruling party leaders. The Dai: Khalsa 
was created and Sant Bhindranwale projected as' as. 
leader by the Congressmen to rival the Akali Dal : 
when the latter was in power. The situation MA 
backfired with the return of Mrs Gandhi to power .``.. 
both at the Centre and in Punjab after the 1980 ·-..-. 
elections, with all the disastrous consequences-for " «~: 
the State as well as the country. But then Mrs 
Gandhi's style of politics is a *no-holds barred’ .. 
campaign иш national interest. йо, а backseat 98 





















їп o our brothers? What went wrong? Were sone of 
-our actions responsible for this thing? Did we take 
‘too much for granted? Only a dispassionate analysis 
of the past can provide the answers and it is high 


“бүйе, if not rather late, to do so. 


“т шалу aspects, the situation is similar to that 


cim. many. other States as more and, more people are 
" 5. feeling ‘discriminated against? due to 


u^ Qver-centralisation, repression, stifling of local 








, Initiative, imposition of a particular language anda 


..: host of other reasons. I shall not go into this general 
.* phenomenon but try to raise some of the points 

, Which are specific to the Punjab situation. The most 
‘important reason for the Sikhs feeling insecure is. 
-,. their fear that they may not be able to maintain 
7". their separate identity. They cite the examples of 

:- Buddhism, Jainism and other religious sects which 
. ‘flourished in this land at-various times but were not 
" -able to withstand the pressures of Hinduism and 


are now extinct in this country. When a Hindu 


' says that Sikhism is an off-shoot of Hinduism, the 

` Sikhs feel threatened. So, it should be left to the 

` Sikhs-to decide whether they are part of Hindu 
Society or not. - 


-Secondly, the Hindus should become sensitive to 


; ES the religious sentiments of other communities. Тһе 
` "only reason for banning cow-slaughter in this 





country is.that orthodox Hindus are unduly 


:'Ugénsitive on this issue. But when it comes to 


bannitig the sale of cigarettes in the vicinity of the 


ds ‘Golden Temple, we begin to cite arguments against , 


= “it. If the sale of meat and liquor can be banned in 






> 


the cities of Kurukshetra, Haridwar and other 
Hindu religious places, I think we should have no 


‘objection i in banning the sale of tobacco in the 

“walled city of Amritsar. But even thirty five years 

after Independence, the Sikhs have to agitate far. 
this. 


‘We must shed this *holier-than-thou' attitude. 


. While-we talk of nationalistic Sikhs and communal 






* Sikhs as also of nationalistic and communal _ 
- Muslims, rarely do we ever hear of nationalistic 


Hindus and communal Hindus thereby implying 


` that alt Hindus are nationalistic in outlook. If 


communal,-we call them misguided nationalists 


. while others are anti-national if they ever raise 


their. voice against the government. This only gives 


. -credence to the Akali charge that the Sikhs are 


:béing: treated as second class citizens in India. 


^£ And; if any further evidence were needed, Bhajan : 


‘Lal provided this in ample measure by humiliating 


«z innocent, well meaning individuals whose only 
^ ‘fault was that they belonged to a кино 
І -community. 


“Another thorny issue concerns the territorial and 
Yiver-water disputes. These problems have been — 


PA E "periding since the reorganisation of the Punjab State. 


- Why:cannot we arrive at an agreement and thea 
implement it expéditiously? Congress ministries 


м. һауе been at the: ‘helm of affairs in all the States 





ё for’ а majority | of. Hus period but all of them speak | 


in different voices. It is only now that the agitation 
has picked up. So why blame only the Akalis for 
being unreasonable. Mrs Gandhi believes that 

she can allow the agitation to run its course. But 
we are sitting on a volcano. More and more Sikhs 
are coming to the conclusion that they will always 
be treated shabbily in India and hence there is a 
hardening of attitude. On the other hand, we have 
persons like Rustamji who want that even 
negotiations should be stopped. Tt appears that 
with his BSF background he wants to treat the . 
Punjab situation as just another law-and-order 


` problem while actually it is a social and political 


problem. Taking care of the law and order 


-situation will not root out the causes of this 
: thalady. : 


I would also like to point out that Punjabis have 
always been treated shabbily in Haryana. Everyone 
will admit that a sizable population in the-State is 
Punjabi speaking. But they have to study Telugu or 
Malayalam as their second language because the 
government wants to prove to its people that by 
being anti-Punjabi and anti-Sikh they are protesting 
the interests of Haryana State. 


As for Darbara Singh, he has been a very . 


i incompétent and inefficient CM. No doubt he | 


is secular. But what has he done to defuse the + 
explosive situation in the State. Brave statements 


- do not constitute a policy. So far he has not been 


taken into confidence by his party high command 
regarding the demands of a party of the State he is 
ruling. While so many murders have been : 
committed, the murderers are still at large. Sant _ 
Bhindranwale was also badly mishandled by him. 


Coming to those Hindus who are moving out of ` 
Punjab, I will only say that they are cowards and 
аге running away from a problem. Punjab belongs 
to all Punjabis ánd not to Sikhs alone, so why 


should anybody think of leaving? There are a large 


number of Sikhs living in other parts of the country 
and Rustamji himself admits that they will be in 
danger once the situation gets out of hand. But all 
of them are sticking to their States and not even 


one Sikh has migrated to the Punjab. 


I would also like to request my Sikh brothers 
that the Anandpur Sahib resolution cannot be 


“accepted i in so far,as granting of special status to 


Sikhism is concerned because we are a secular . 


society. As regards more powers to the States, the: І 
Akalis should јоіп hands with other political 


.parties and fight for this on a political plane rather 


than resorting to violence and extremism. 
Moderate Sikh leaders and intellectuals would до” 
well to come out openly and condemn the acts of 


terrorism which cannot be tolerated in any civilized 
society. 


Ramesh Arora, 

Assistant Entomologist, 

PAU Operational Research Project 
Bhatinda, Punjab. 
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i Heir Apparent : An: Autobiography 
iu КАВАМ SINGH - 


Л Dr Karan: Singh i isa a well-known thinker and statesman of 

“contemporary ‘India. In this autobiography he covers the 

| first twenty-two years of his life, deftly evoking the 

> | changing times and places in which he matured, and the 

collapse of a feudal order. As he was also in a unique 

. | Position to observe and participate in major political 

‘events, he provides important and fresh insights into the 

"| accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India, the genesis of 

the so-called Kashmir dispute and other political 

developments in the State during the crucial years up to 

1953, when Sheikh Abdullah was imprisoned. 
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the other way is by 
creating more employment. 


Over 3,00.000 public carriers on 
the road today are Tata vehicles. 
Carrying essential commodities to 
the remotest parts of the country. 
extending communication links. 
doing duty on vital project sites. 


Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 

10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities every year. 
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These are but two of tre most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country, 
Now and in the future. 


Теісо 


helping build а strong and 
self-reliant natíon. 


TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
BOMBAY » JAMSHEDPUR» PUNE 
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Two leading automotive manufacturers in the world Running reminders of ruggedness and reliability, 


have come together, Peugeot of France and Mahindra Nor do they stop there. 

of India. A magnificent association, The famed 

XDP 4.90 diesel engine is now being manufactured by In 21 countries round the globe, 
Mahindra. Mahindra vehicles are proving their worth. 







Beyond a doubt, Proudly putting India . 
on the world map of efficient, 
X dependable transport. 


This із the first time that this. fuel-efficient 
and noise-free engine will be manufactured 
outside of France. To power Mahindra 
vehicles that span the length and breadth ^ 
of India. 


E] PEUGEOT 
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Limited 
Gateway Building, Apollo Binder 
. Bombay 400 039. India. 
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‚С moulding our varied resources — human; 
natural, technological — for the .. 
s . common good. 


- Shriram seminars and courses are part of 


UR this moulding process... which involves 


executives in a ceaseless interchange of 

ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
«^ ,.., evaluation and reconsideration of policies. MN 
So that the Shriram organisation Is const- . 
"EE antly infused with fresh dynamism... and `- 
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Your biood. This minute, | 
someone is dying fo for want of it. 






Be a Blood Donor. oan 


Give someone a hew f 
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Jyoti Ltd. Vadodara 


Shaping technologies for a better life — your life, 





TEXTILES, SUGAR, | 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 

VANASPATI, PVC, RAYON TYRE CORD, 

. FERTILIZERS, | 

ELECTRONIC CALCULATORS, 
IRON CASTINGS. 7 


IN THE 
, SERVICE OF 
THE NATION 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swen Fabrice 


in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistent 
Four Swan fabrics come in a wide range of colours and prints. - 


Mahulscamed by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., вомвАү. | 
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ig) GROUP MILLS 





ATTENTION STEEL MILLS 

& 
FOUNDRIES 
| EXPORTERS OF WORLD FAMOUS SANDUR: MANGANESE ORE 
OFFER 
EX-STOCK 

VERY LOW PHOS. PIG IRON 

AND 
LOW ALUMINIUM FERROSILICON 
PRODUCED IN THEIR PLANT AT VYASANKERE А 


Please Contact 


THE SANDUR MANGANESE & IRON ORES LIMITED 
"LOHADRI ВНАУАМ” 
Yeshwant Nagar-583124: 
Vie Sandur, Bellary Dt. 
Karnataka. INDIA 


Telex : BANGALORE .427 
Bangalore : 32175: 
28262. 


|. Cable : SMIORE, SANDUR (INDIA) 
om ` "Telephone : SANDUR 33, 61, 91 : 
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Streamlined — the sewing, machine that 
-outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And а 5-year guarantee too. 


‘Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tensior : ` 
` for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for E 


7 and quick adjustment of lever for regulating poo: с 
. adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension. 
- pressure on position. reverse stitch Й 
` Cloth. controland - t x 
2 : У x locking 
* А . А _ arrangement.. 
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{| Oberoi Hotels 


: Welook after you better 





Oberoi Hotels in Bombay, Goa, Khajuraho, New Delhi, Delhi, Srina 
Darjeeling, Gopalpur-on-sea, Cairo, Aswan, Baghdad, Dammam, K 
, Singapore, Bali, Adelaide, Melbourne-and Zanzibar. 
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Bookipto 
Oberoi Hotels: 
Apstagtiy. 


Oberoi'Hotels. Set amidst golden 
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іаѕ best hotel 
are named Oberoi. 
E Why settle for less? 
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beaches, on sunny islands, in bustling ' 


cities... 


'Hotels so good that Rene Lecler, Travel 
Editor of Harpers & Queen, included 
nine of them in his world famous travel 
guide: “Тһе 300 best hotels in the world'. 


For-reservations, contact Oberoi Instant 


Reservation Offices at: 


Telephone Telex 


‘New Delhi 699571 


Bombay : 234343 
Calcutta ` 230181 
Madras 88156 


Ahmedabad 448648 
Bangalore 53444 
Colombo 20001 
21171 
Kathmandu 112117 
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HINDUSTAN MOTORS LIMITED - 


Manufacturers on : 
- Hindustan Ambassador. Car, Truck, "Poker a 
| Heavy Penthmevine БОРЕ" | 


X 
7 %2 Registered Office at 
9/1 R. N. MUKHERJEE ROAD,. CALCUTTA-700 001 
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222 Sure it can. Because aluminium is the 
< , Most versatile industrial metal in the world. 


су, power 
ing, transportation, ' 


pioneered the use 
packaging, housing and a host of other . 


of aluminium in aircraft, curren: 
_ applications. - 


diversification, Indal has 
` rransrnission, irrigation tub 


indion Aluminium hos been the catalyst of 


' It is being used, more and more, for things 
' this change. 


> we had never imagined. And in India, 


at 
ға 


pió 


` Indal pioneering. Putting aluminium in the 


“Тһе first to produce aluminium in this 


league. 


country, Indal has introduced. almost the 
'« entire range of alloys in which rolled and 
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_ ONE ordinarily thinks of black money as a stock of 
*«., money wealth illegally acquired by dishonest traders 


and stacked away in secret vaults. Thus, it is thought 
that the essential problem of dealing with this unsa- 
voury phenomenon is one of greater vigilance in 
unearthing this hidden wealth, recovering the evaded 
taxes and punishing the offenders. If the problem 
were just that, it should not cause much anxiety. 
After all, one lives with a fair amount of lawlessness 
in the society and one can hope that, with a better 
skilled and better equipped police force, this problem 


"would be brought under control over time. 


“Unfortunately, the phenomenon of black money is 


~." fuch more complex than that. Apart from the ques- 
: iion of morality and law enforcement, the pheno- 
‘menon generates some extremely damaging conse- 


quences for the economy. The loss in government 
reveriue is only a small part of the over-all effects of 
the black money phenomenon. The real damage to 
the economy comes from its effect on the economy’s 
ability to generate growth, employment and social 


-justice. Moreover, if the systemd ecides to live with 


it for any length of time, it grows in scale end in 


The problem 


complexity and gradually corrodes the system's ability 


to deal with it. - 


Black money should not be thought of as merely a 
stock of illegal wealth. It is a category of economic 
transactions which not only needs to be kept hidden 
from the eyes of the law, but also all other conse- 
quential transactions have to be kept successfully 
hidden. For example, if some income arising out of 
a transaction is not declared to the tax authorities, 
then the disposal of this income through other 


` transactions also has to be kept hidden. This can be 


done only if a well-organised parallel economy exists 
beside the open economy. Thus, one act of tax eva- 
sion or bribe-taking generates pressure for creating a 
system in which it 1s possible to carry out a series of 
other illegal transactions. Moreover, these transac- 
tions can take place only if the personnel of the 
supervisory or enforcement agencies are either in- 
efficient or corrupt. As the volunie of illegal transac- 
tions multiply over time, the incentives for corrup- 
ting the law enforcement agencies become stronger 
and stronger. In other words, an act of tax evasion 
cannot be successful without creating conditions for 


^ 


making many more evasions possible in the 


future. 


There is another kind of problem connected with 
the disposal of undisclosed income. It is easier to 
invest illegal incomes in certain kinds of assets rather 
than in others. It is relatively easy to acquire urban 
real estate, jewellery, antiques, precious stones, 
carpets etc., with black money by under-reporting the 
value of such assets. It is not easy to understate the 
value of shares and bonds because their prices are 
regularly quoted on the stock exchange. This makes 
the transactions of the first kind more remunerative 
than those of the second kind, because in one case 
the tax liabilities on the gains.can be easily evaded 
whereas in the other case that cannot be done 
easily. 


In such a situation, savers find it more profitable 
to invest their moriey in unproductive assets.and 


. thereby bring down the rate of real capital forma- 


tion in the economy. Thus, the existence of the 
parallel economy (which is the same thing as the 


. phenomenon of black money) is usually accompan- 





ied by conditions in which the productive economy’ 








is sluggish and stagnant, but the markets for real ^ — 


estate etc., are very active. 


What sustains the growth of the parallel economy? 
In the ultimate analysis, it is a question cf the 
acceptability of tax evasion and  bribery to the 
various sections of the population. Middle class 
people under-report the value of the house property 
they own and sell. They.justify this practice оп the 
grounds that the rich can evade taxes on a variety of, 
activities and do so with impunity; so why ошап” г 
they on their small house property? Тһе 





righ 5 





businessmen say that they arerequired to make unz ^: 





disclosed donations to the political bosses; therefore, . : 
the political system has to create the possibilities оЁ ‘+ 


earning secret incomes. Bribe-taking officials say that 
inasystem in which everybody openly talks .and 
writes about buying legislators, how can one reasona- 
bly expect their services to remain outside the realm 


of commercial transactions? Thus, we have a political . 
economy in which a variety of factors reinforce, . 
each other to create the demand for and the supply 


of black money. 
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С. SANDESARA 


THE dictionary meaning of parallel 


is ‘lying or moving in the same 


direction, but always the same dis- 
tance apart.' A familiar use of this 
adjective is to be found in the 
phrase, parallel lines, defined in 
geometry as the lines which never 
meet. Perhaps, against this back- 
ground, the phrase, parallel eco- 
nomy, as used in India suggests (a) 
that there is this other, unofficial 
economy operating in the country 
along with the official economy and 
(b), that these two ‘economies do 
not meet. While the first suggestion 
is valid, the second is not. 


- In popular parlance, the unofficial 
economy goes by the name of black 
money and the official, of white 
money. Black and white are also 
variously substituted by. number 
two and number one, unaccounted 
and accounted, unreported and re- 
ported, unrecorded and recorded, 
and so on. In what follows, we stick 
to the popular parlance of black 
money and white money, and use 
them as if their substitute words 
used by others carry the same mean- 
ings as the ones given here.1 


Depending upon the context in 
which the word, money, is used in 
the discussion, it has the connota- 
tion of the value of turnover or 
transaction, the value of income or 
the value of wealth or asset. Thus, 
for example, if à person sells goods 





1. Itis pertinent to add here that these 
words .may not always have the same 
meaning when used as substitutes. Thus, 
for example, if for his annual income of 
Rs 50,000 from sale of cloth, a person files 
an income tax return of Rs 50,000 showing 
Rs 25,000 from sale of cloth and Rs25,000 
as agricultural income (hence not taxable), 
the latter is black but since he records it, 
it is recorded. Or, if he files a return for 
the balance of Rs 25,000 іп the name of 
his relative, it is black income for him, 
but ‘official’ for his relative. This point is’ 
pursued later. 


worth Rs 10 lakhs per annum, that 
sum is the value of his transaction 
or turnover. If out of that amount 
the value of goods and services re- 
quired. to effect that turnover is 
Rs 9 lakhs; the balance of Rs ! lakh 
is his annual (profit) income. If out 
of that income, he spends Rs 50,000 
on his consumption expenditure, 
and invests the balance of Rs 50,000 
in a bank deposit or a machine, that 
balance is his wealth/asset. 


Now, if all of these values, namely 
Rs 10 lakhs, Rs 1 lakh and Rs 50,000 
are reported to the relevant autho- 
rities according to the legal require- 
ments and accounted for officially, 


they are called white money — : 


specifically and respectively, white 
turnover, white income and white 
wealth. 


Unlike the white money, the 
black money carries a special 
stigma, a specia] mark of disgrace 
as seen from at least legal and, to 
the extent the law reflects the moral 
or ethical standards of society, also 
from the moral or ethical stand- 
point. Тһе disgrace stems from the 
fact that this money is acquired by 
violating one or the other law of the 
land. 


. Basically, there are two types of 
violation. Ín one, the law is violated 


by unreporting or under-reporting’ 


of the quantities related to or 


. emanating from the activities which 


are basically legal. Here, the stigma 
is attached to the quantities un- 
reported or under-reported, not to 
the activities themselves. In the 
other, the law is violated because of 


- indulgence in the activities which 


are basically illegal and therefore 
unreportable as such, irrespective of 
the quantities involved, including 
the quantities exempted under vari- 
ous taxation laws, such as the sales 
tax, income tax, wealth tax. Неге, 


i 


the stigma is attached to the acti- 
vities themselves, ` 


Let us illustrate the difference: 
(a) There is a tax on the sale of 
cloth, and the exemption limit is 
Rs 5 lakhs per annum. A is a 
clothier and his turnover is Rs 10 
lakhs. However, he files a return of 
Rs 7 lakhs with the sales tax officer. 
The balance of Rs 3 lakhs is his 
black money, ie, black turnover. 
(b) The income tax exemption limit 
is Rs 15,000 per annum. В” yearly 
income is Rs 40,000. However, he 
files a return of Rs 30,000 with the 
income-tax department. The balance 
of Rs 10,000 is his black money, 
i.e., black i income, (c) The wealth 
tax exemption limit is Rs 1.5 lakhs. 
C's wealth is Rs 5 lakhs. 
hefiles à return of Rs 3.5 lakhs. 
The balance of Rs 1.5 lakhs is his 
black money, i.e., black wealth. 


Smuggling, illicit distillation and 
gambling, arid sláve trade are the 
classic examples of illegal activities. 
In view of the illegal nature of such 
activities, monies connected with 
these activities are all black. And, 
therefore, the turnovers of these 
activities and incomes earned from 
and wealth created out of such 
incomes are all black turnover, 
black income and black wealth 
respectively. 


Thus, for example, if D has sold 
smuggled gold of Rs 50 lakhs in a 
year, that sumis his black money 
in the turnover sense. If out of that 
amount, the value of gold and of 
the services required to effect that 
transaction is Rs 40 lakhs, the 


balance of Rs 10 lakhs is his black . 


income (profits) of the year. If out 
of that income, he spends Rs 4 
lakhs on his consumption expendi- 
ture, and invests the balance of 
Rs 6 lakhs in land, building or 
machine, that balance is his black 
wealth/asset. 


S. Official statistics are based. 
on the relevant statistical and other 
information of the quantities report- 
ed or recorded of the legal activities, 
they relate, it is believed, to the 
white economy only, and therefore 
exclude the black economy. It is 
also believed that these two econo- 
mies do not meet. Both of these 
beliefs are ill-founded and wrong. 


However, 


In fact, as illustrated in what fol-: 
lows, the former includes the latter, - 
and the latter the former. Further, - 


the two economies not merely- meet 


each other but, also, the quantities. 


involved therein interchange from 
black to white and. vice versa; and 
they support and sustain each other 
in a variety of ingenious ways. Ànd 
these ways vary all the way from 
wholly illegal to wholly or at least 
largely legal. The phrase ‘parallel’ 
economy used for the black economy 
which suggests that it is parallel to 
the white economy is, thus, a mis- 
nomer. 


E receives his provident fund, say 
Rs 2 lakhs, by an account payee 
cheque. He wants to invest it ina 
flat. The flat is available for Rs 2 
lakhs — Rs 1 lakh without receipt 


to be paid іп cash and the balance: 


with receipt to be paid by cheque. € 
gets the cheque credited to his bank, 
withdraws Rs ] lakh by cash, writes 
а cheque of Rs 1 lakh in favour of 
the flat seller, and makes the full 
payment to that party as required. 
Thus, the proceeds from the white 
asset of the provident fund have 
been used partly as black money, 
both in the turnover sense and in 
the wealth sense. Similarly, a ‘gift’ 
to a relative under the law, given 
out of black money (income or 
wealth) by F is declared as given 
out of the white money (income ar 
wealth), thus converting black into 
white. 


VM interminglings may be illus- 
trated further with reference to 
illegal. quantities au illegal acti- 
vities. 


The principal motive for unre- 
porting or under-reporting of the 
quantities of turnover, income and 
assets related to legal activities is to 
minimise tax payments. So, some 
quantities may just not be reported 
at all. And some could well be 
reported elsewhere where tax liabi- 
lity is less or absent, rather than at 
the right place where such reporting 
mi ight invite more tax. 


This elsewhere is comprised of 
benami and fictitious parties. Thus, 
for example, the black turnover of 
Rs 3 lakhs of A, the black income 

of Rs 10,000 of B and the black 
wealth of Rs 1.5 lakhs of C may 


2. J.C. Sandesara: 


v den .:, 
е 


not be. reported at all, or: БОЕ 
Бепаті or in the names of fictitious: 


parties at levels which arè exempt. v. ЖЕРІ 


or attract. lower rates of. táxation..* : 


In the latter. event, ‘the "black" turn- 


over, income and wealth are reckon-: E ; 
ed as white'and will be reflected in^ 2-20 


official statistics. 


The quantities originating in docs 
activities which are basically illegal ' ^ 
cannot be reported as such.. In a `` 


sense, they are, therefore, unreport- « 
able as such. They may, however, 


be reported as originating’ from . 
other, legal activities. Thus, to тез 52 
vert to the previous example of D T 


the sale of smuggled gold of Rs 50. 
lakhs may be reported asa turnover 
of cloth, the income of Rs 10 lakhs 
earned from smuggling of gold as 
income from the sale of cloth, and 
the wealth of Rs 6 lakhs created out 
of the income generated through the 
smuggling of gold may be reported 
as having been created out of income , 
earned from the sale of cloth. To 
that extent, such turnover, incomes 


and assets get reported in the official . : 


statistics, under one or the other. 
legal activity. 


О, the three meanings of black. ^-^ 
black turnover," ` 


money, namely, 
black income and black wealth, esti- 


mates on the first and the third are `. ' 


not available. However, some esti- . ` 
mates on the second meaning are-. 


available. Here, a number of figures 


are offered to suggest the magnitude ,. - 


of black іпсолегіп India. Some of . 
them are based on highly mechanis- 
tic applications of one or the other 
statistical technique, and some show 
little evidence of а sound founda- 
tion, exertion or ingenuity. They 
need not be taken seriously. In the 
past, we had occasion to review 
other, more serious and substantive 


estimates.? Those exercises need not .. 
be repeated here. However, we pre- - * 
sent here а summary view of these. | 
exercises. Accordingly, black i income: v 


was put as forming between 10 toż 







15 per cent of the white incomgyii ` 


around 1980, and that for a.con- 
siderable period preceding that date, 
the former might have been. grow- 


‘Black Income',. 
The Economic Times, Bombay, December 
18 and 19, 1981; also *Estimates of. Unre- 
ported Economy of India’, Economic and. 
Political Weekly, Bombay, March 20, and 
June 12, 1982. 
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Vui. ing at a - faster ale than the 
RE latter. - 






eu. c P e only 
dabelled differently. It would, how- 
‘evér; seem that in some of the 
2° абуапсей countries for which we 
` could find statistics for one or more 
> recent years, black income relative 
“St. to.white inconie is about the same 
2 as or less. than in India? 





Аран боз the size difference in 
` the black economies of India and 
other. countries; there is this other 
difference; black money Operations 
appear {© “be -far more widespread 

- in India. Thenümber of deals and 
ses ће number of parties ‘involved in 
uio * them, relative to the respective sizes 
so of the economies, both seem -to be 
*. zi larger, although the average amount 
з. involved per deal may be smaller in 
“India than in others. There are innu- 
^ -merable stories from Indians and for- 
-eigners who have dealings in India 
‘and’. abroad of how common the 
_ fiddling of accounts and corruption, 
sometimes for unbelievably small 
“amounts, is in India as compared 
: “to many an TOS country. 














Т, consequences may be cón- 
-sidered under three categories. We 
~ first-deal with the category having a 
~ general bearing. The second has a 
; bearing on the efficacy of the policy 
^.^ > instruments and the programmes 
| under the development plans. Тһе 
third category outlines the limita- 
tions of the general picture today 
and the one emerging for the future 
as seen through official statistics. 
Under each category, we detail two 
points. 








К (1) The great disparity of income 
77 ' * and wealth between а few on the 
- one hand and a vast majority on the 
Ж, ‚ other i is by itself considered bad for 
~. a modern civilised, welfare State. It 





oy 77253, Тһе figures are: (1) U.K., one esti- 
mate 7:5, another estimate 3.5, (2) Italy, 
10, (3) Denmark 6, (4) U.S.A., one esti- 
mate, low 26, high 33; another estimate 10, 
(5) Israel, 33. The figures are of black 
incomes as percentages of gross national 
селе с product. The estimates presented here aro 
(55472. for the latest year as given in the source. 
16 ..Soutce; J.C. Sandesara, ‘Black Income, 
Párt I — Estimates in India and Abroad', 
The Economic Times, Bombay, Decem- 

ber 18, 1981, p. 9, Table IT, 


is worse when these few are found 
over-indulging in the “pleasures of 
the flesh? оп a perennial basis, in 
accumulating almost endlessly for 
their progeny, and in wielding their 
money power in the social, political, 
governmental and religious spheres 
to their own advantage, espécially 
when a majority live in abysmal 
poverty and without even a ray of 
hope for a notable change for the 
better for themselves or their pro- 
geny. 


The ill-feelings arising out of 
such inequalities. аге turned into 
hatred when the doings of the rich 
owe their existence to black money, 


especially when these doings have - 


the consequences of denial to the 


.poor of evén the minimum to keep 


them intact, even at the below sub- 
sistence level of existence. Indeed, 
widespread hatred coupled with a 
modicum of activism ол a sustained 
basis may be sufficient to pave the 
way for an eventual falling apart of 
the system. 


(2) Since black money is basically 
illegal, all those concerned with it 
live under fear of detection or of 
blackmail. There is therefore a race 
for erasing the evidence of black 
money and/or of the black money 
itself. Considerable ingenuity and 
energy of citizens is, therefore, exer- 
cised and expended in these acti- 
vities. Апа, since, in general, this 
cannot be done without the con- 
nivance or the active help of people 
in power and influence, corruption 
is accentuated. The law-abiding, the 
honest, the upright аге increasingly 
driven, оп Gresham's law, out of 
circulation in this system which be- 


. comes increasingly unfavourable and 


materially for such 


people. 


inequitous 


(3) By limiting the area of white 
economy, black economy lessens the 
efficacy of monetary, fiscal and 
physical measures which are dep- 
loyed by the State to promote the 
public good as specified in the deve- 
lopment plans. 


(4) Black money is best concealed 
in consumption апа charities. 
Ostentatious living, travel in regal 
style, entertaining on a five-star cul- 
ture, high-fee schooling, charities 
and donations for social, cultural, 
religious and political causes, are 


the well-known favourites of the 
black money holders. The other 
use of black money is investment in 
gold, jewellery and the like which 
are capable of holding large values in 
small bulks and, therefore, espe- 
cially attractive for concealment. 
Black money is also used for hoard- 
ing commodities and real estate for 
speculative purposes. And last but 
not the least, it is concealed in the 
form of other assets such as inven- 
tory, land, building, machinery, etc., 
the real values of which are under- 
stated in the books even when, used 
productively. 


When so consumed, black money 
propells demand for such goods and 
services, making their sales and pro- 
duction more profitable. Increased 
profitability induces increased sup- 
plies of such goods and services, 
which may be met through imports, 
legal or otherwise, or increased pro- 
duction at home. When spent other- 
wise as illustrated above, they fuel 
unproductive investment, specula- 
tive activities and phantom values 
for real productive assets. Thus, 
whereas the paper plans preach the 
virtues of austere living and high 
priority, more productive invesi- 
ments, the economy glides along 
ostentatious living and low priority, 
less productive investments. 


Thus, the scarce resources of capi- 


tal, foreign exchange, skills and 
enterprise get diverted to the acti- 
vities propelled by black money. 
And since in economics, one cannot 
have something for nothing, the 
casualties are in the areas enjoying 
priorities in programmes of planned 
development such as the minimum 
needs programmes which bring relief 
to the poor and investments in oil, 
steel, fertilizers, etc., which generate 
more surpluses in the short run. 


(8) The official statistics are sus- 
pect. As shown earlier, white money 
is not all that white, and black 
money not all that black. The real 
or actual aggregate quantities invol- 
ved in the white and black econo- 
mies would be different from the 
ones suggested by known statistics. 
Our guess here is that while the 
aggregate size of the economy would 
be bigger than the size suggested by 
the white economy, it would be 
smaller than the size suggested by a 


sum of the sizes of these two eco- 
nomies. 


Whatever the size, the real or 
actual distribution of white and 
black economies by the size of oper- 
ating units, by the income, expendi- 
ture or wealth of individuals/fami- 
lies, and by the legal and the illegal 
activities would also be different 
from the respective distributions 
known on the basis of available stat- 
istics. Our conjectures here are that 
in the real or actual situations, the 
number of small sized units may be 
relatively fewer and the number of 
less well-off individuals relatively 
larger than the respective numbers 
suggested by the statistics. So also 
would be the turnovers, and in- 
comes, expenditure and wealth ac- 
counted for by these numbers. 


Thus, the presence of money 
makes for greater inequalities of in- 
come and wealth in the society than 
the ones suggested by the statistics 
known otherwise. The relative im- 
portance of legal activities is also 
overstated by these statistics. The 
‘ghost’ shops and workshops, the 
‘ghost’ individuals and families and 
the 'ghost' activities create a sem- 
blance of asociety that is better 
than what it actually is. 


(6) Under the best of statistics 


and assumptions, an exercise іп” 


futurology, with or without plan- 
ning, is a leap in the dark. To 
the extent that it is based on the 
official and available statistics, as 
it generally is, it leaves out not too 
small .a growing proportion of 
economic activities of. the country. 
And as pointed out above, these 
activities distort the course of action 
in practice from the one chalked 
out in these exercises. Such exer- 
cises may therefore tend to be less 
meaningful with the passage of time. 


Е inally, the prescription — opera- 
tionally the most important part. 
What follows is more in the nature 
ofa pointer to the directions, not 
the details. 


А prescription is generally two- 
fold: curative and preventive, and 
we have had both. The former is 
supposed to be more relevant in the 
short run, and the latter in the long 
run, 


The curative measures adopted in 
the past include demonetisation 
(1946 and 1978), voluntary ` dis- 
closure schemes (1951, 1965 and 
1975), special bearer bonds (1980-81 
— 1981-82) and raids, i.e., searches 
and seizures, All concerned concede 
that these efforts in unearthing 
black money yielded only molecular 
results. Indeed, a heartening episode 
here is that on the basis of these 
results, government has mercifully 
not suggested that the small quanti- 
ties unearthed during these efforts 
are reflections of the small sizes of 
black money in India! 


oom measures are at their 
best when adopted in a once-for-all 
spirit. They cannot be employed 
frequently, and if so done they 
cause, on balance, harm in the long 
run, cancelling whatever good they 
might do in the short run. Thus, 
for example, demonetisations under- 
mine the confidence of the public 
inthe currency and lead to pre- 
ference for transactions in kind to 
those in money, and іп investments 
in non-financial (e.g., real estate, 
precious metals and stones) to 
financial (e.g., deposits) assets. 


Deployment of the schemes such as- 


the voluntary disclosures and the 
special bearer bonds promote laxity 
in tax compliance in the present to 
benefit from later-day tax lenien- 
cies. And the tax-payers take the 
raids in their stride and learn to 
live with them in good humour. 
Indeed, as the market-men say with 
a mixture of seriousness and jovi- 
ality, if at all there were any doubt 
about the plenitude of income and 
wealth of a party, the raid there 
dispels that doubt; and if at all there 
were any doubt about their scanti- 
ness, the absence of raid supports 
that doubt! 


Inflation, taxation, controls and 
immorality are each regarded as a 
basic, causal factor. The measures 
against these may therefore be 
called preventive measures. Each is 
positively associated with black 
money, so that high inflation, heavy 
taxation, more controls and wide- 
spread immorality make for a large 
size, whereas low inflation, light 
taxation, less controls and restricted 
immorality make for a small size of 
black money. What is the record 
here? 


: impartial umpire and as a protector 


This record may.be conveniently .- 
seen with теГегепсе to three periods: :' 
The demarcation is-very. rough, ‘and 
not uniform for’ each factor: - since’ 
Independence: to thè- early’ ‘sixties; 
from the mid-sixties. to "the: өлу 










general, tentative and impressióni«: z 
stic. But itis hoped that it is. лой -> 
too unsatisfactory not to permit the Т 
points made on that basis. - | 





Inflation was low im the- fiit ` 
period, high in the second,. and ` 
again low during the third, Taxation - 
was low during the first: period, and 
high during - the later peribds. Re- 


cently, the feeling ін. government ye 
seems to be that high. taxation is 

counterproductive. -5о,. the’ rate, З 
` acceleration is less common; in fact,* Duel 


in some cases, rates liave- -been rez 


vised downward, Thus, for example, :. „= 
the maximum .rate of personal tax ES Te 
has been brought down from 92,0. Е 
66 per cent.’ Controls were 165877, 

during the first period, more during 
the second and again less during tlie 2 
third. 


As to immorality, it may TM 
increased more or less throughout. ES 
—thanks to higher inflation, increàz. 
sed taxation, worsening of the real". us 
income of the tax-collectors, 16587: ~ Fe 
fear of being caught, ihanks-due,.. " С, 
among other things, to the increas-:_ 
ed and greater involvement of- the 
higher-ups in shoddy deals, 'diniini- 
shed prestige of the State as an 





vs 












and promoter of the interests of the 
weak, the handicapped and the 
underprivileged. 


On the other hand, a widely held 
view on changes in the size of black 
money through time is that it has 
increased throughout relative to the _ 
white economy, from a small size a 
during the first period to а substan- `.. ` 
tial size at the moment. If this view, ^. 
is valid, we have to accept that, %- 
given other things, but for the.. 
mitigating impact of inflation, con-.- 77. 
trols and, to a limited extent, of 
taxation during the third period, 
black money would have been even 
larger in size. 





| ER reduces the teal: hie of 
(money) income and wealth. One © = 
way of protecting oneself against no 


amy 








s. bucha seduction | is Бу Т Я 
“іпріһе quantities involved: in..turn- 
-Gyer, incomé-.and :wealth" at” levels 
shith, attract lowèr rates than other- 
: Wise; . :$Q that more post-tax money 
“есе” helps tò retàim the real value. Let us 
Za illustrate tlie point. An individual 
has an ánnual income of. Rs 50,000. 
.. «Тһе average rate of income-tax at 
Б Ља level is 40. per cent: Thus, һе 
E раўѕ `а tax of Rs 20,000 and his 
1. ах income is Rs 30, 000. 










Ate ari inflation of 10 per cent; the 
E value of thiat monetary quantity 
is worth: Rs 27,000 only. To com- 
pensate. for this reduction in real 
уйіме, He under-reports his income 
at Rs: 47,600. Let us suppose the 
average rate of income-tax at that 
:7]evel is 35 per cent. Thus, he pays a 
“tax of Rs 16,600, and his post-tax 

А77 71 соте on that basis is Rs 30,940. 
‘However, since he has under- 
| -` "feported his income of Rs 2,400 
- (50, 000-47,600), we һауе to add that 
. amount to Rs 30,940. This gives us 
a figure of Rs 33, 340. At the infla- 
. tion rate of 10 per cent, the real 
..value of that monetary quantity is 
< „worth Rs 30,006, say Rs 30,000. 
E Thus, the inflation. of 10 per cent 
POM d run been.checkmated by the black 
25772 income of Rs 2,400. 











This illustra- 
“2+. ,,+tidn. -highlights*the significance of 
E "controlling inflation in curbing black 





money: .. 


E cu a stable price-level is 
ruled out. For long, it has been and 
will continue to be, a world of rising 
prices. The question, therefore, is 
not one of stable versus rising pri- 
ces, but one of degrees оҒ increase. 
In fact, there is a view that a small 
dose of inflation is. not only not 
bad but desirable and, therefore, to 
. be aimed at to subserve economic 
^ growth and development. We are in 
ympathy with this view. At the 
ame time, we "аге. also convinced 
that high inflation would be posi- 
tively i injurious to that cause. That 
being the case, where do we draw 
the line? 








` Considering. all things together, 

: “Wwe may.take a view that inflation of 
- up to’5 per cent per annum may not 

. be considered-a worrisome develop- 
- ment. and that over that rate but 
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under 10 per cent may not be consi- 
dered excessively worrisome. But a 
double-digit rate must be viewed 
with alarm, and must be avoided 
generally. Compelling circumstances 
such as a war may however warrant 
exceptions permitting higher rates. 
A follow-up of this prescription 
does not root out the causal factor 
of inflation, but it would help keep 
the black money size small; 


O, the Vdrious views on taxation, 


we may referto two. One is that 
high taxation is conducive to tax 
evasion, and: the other that low 
taxation does not diminish tax 
evasion. Тһе proponents of the 
former view, therefore, advocate 
low taxation to reduce black money. 
The other view pins hopes else- 
where. 


Taxation is a more difficult area 
than inflation. The State looks 
upon taxation from a variety of 
angles. Firstly, government requires 
revenue to finance the expenditure 
connected with:the performance of 
its first order obligations, such as 
maintenance of law and order, ad- 
ministration of.: justice, prepared- 
ness against external invasion, etc. 
Secondly, it requires revenue to meet 
the expenditure for the second order 
priorities of the physical and social 
infrastructure. Thirdly, the State in 
poor countries is also an active 
agent promoting development, by 
aiding and encouraging private par- 
ties or on its own as an entrepre- 
neur, in various other sectors of the 
economy also. Finally, the revenue 
collected and the expenditure effect- 
ed һауе-іо be so done as to promote 
another objective also, namely, the 
reduction of absolute poverty and of 
inequalities of income and wealth 
in the country. 


The revenue needs of the State 
are thus immense, and it would be 
of little use to pretend that low tax- 
ation would suffice. А4 the same 
time, we have also to consider the 
fact that over the period, tax reve- 
nue relative to national income has 
gone up substantially, and its pre- 
sent level cannot be considered as 
unsatisfactorily low. .This mop- 
ping up has, in general, been done 
in both ways— by raising the rates 
as well as by expanding the base of 
taxation. 


Ás pointed out earlier, of fate à 


feeling seems to have grown in the ~ 


government that we may have rea- 
ched the point of diminishing re- 
turns, at any rate as regards hikes 
іп the rates. Further hikes might be 
counterproductive in the sense that 
they would act as deterrents to fur- 
ther effort or that they would divert 
some of the existing and future 


efforts to the black sector. We feel-' 


that there is considerable force in 
this view. 


What is, therefore, suggested heré 
asa general proposition is that for 


some time to come, the government | 


must continue to base its taxation 
policy and measures on the view 
that hikes on the present levels are 
counter-productive. 
such policies may be reviewed after 
a period of five to seven years, and 
a fresh view taken in the light of 
this study. 


During that period, efforts for 
more revenue by the State may be 
restricted to widening the base by 
bringing more commodities and par- 
ties within the tax net, to.. plugging 
the loopholes resorted to. for tax 
avoidance (which is essentially tax 
evasion) and to enforcing more 
strictly compliance with the law. 
Here, the first is left at that. As to 
the second, it may be questioned 
whether it is so essential as to war- 
rant the retention of the Hindu un- 
divided family ds a separate entity. 
Such handicaps as may follow by 
its abolition may perhaps be taken 
care of in some other way. Similarly, 
the case for treating agricultural in- 
comes differently for taxation from 
other incomes is also weak. Tax 
compliance is closely linked with 
the question of morality and there- 
fore it is dealt with in that context 
later. 


(oss freedom from controls 
is not possible. Controls are viewed 
as avoiding the common detriment 
and promoting the public good. That 
is why even in the heyday of laissez 
faire capitalism of the early days, 
controls existed in all countries (e.g., 
Factory Acts) In modern times, 
controls have taken many forms, 
and they vary all the way from per- 
mits/licenses required to start a 
shop which are issued almost routi- 
nely to complete prohibition of cer- 


The results of: 


Y 


tain activities such as slave trade. 
Examples of controls which fall in 
between are: town and country plan- 
ning regulations, directives to banks 
' and insurance companies, invest- 
ment, foreign exchange and indus- 
trial location controls, restrictions 
on imports, production and distri- 
bution controls operated through 
prices and quantities, etc. 


| | е have had а long period of 
increasing controls. On the basis of 
this experience, we seem to have 
realised. that а number of controls 
may not have served their purposes 
or may have proved to be counter- 
productive. Recent trends іп libera- 
lisation in this sphere perhaps owe 
their origin to this view. As in tax- 
ation, here also government should 
give sufficient time for the operation 
ofthis tendency. In general, con- 
trols may be restricted to high 
priority areas to be defined with 
great care, and in a reasonable 
number. This is suggested princi- 
pally on two considerations. 


First, for long, controls have been 
thought of as providing a fertile 
ground for the inbreeding of nepo- 
tism, corruption and black money. 
One may have heard . innumerable 
stories of ministers and government 
servants charged with the duties of 
framing policies on administering 
controls having made fortunes 
otherwise unexplainable on the basis 
of known sources of their income, 
and of businessmen and industria- 
lists who have expanded their em- 
pires more on the basis of their skill 
and enterprise displayed in manipu- 
lating controls to their advantage 
than on any other basis. The ‘suc- 
cess’ stories of many such parties 
are a reflection of the failure of 
controls. 


Second, it is now increasingly 
realised that even where controls 
may serve their purpose in the short 
run, they may not do so in the long 
run, so that scarcities are perpetuat- 
ed. Consider, for example, the case 
of price-control. The purpose of 
such a control] is to make the com- 
modity subject to that control avail- 
able to the consumer at a controlled, 
low price. In response to such a 
price, the producer may substitute 
an inferior raw material, and make 
that product of poor quality, or he 


may go slow in the production of 
that commodity and fast in the pro- 
duction of other commodities where 
there are no controls. Also, the 
potential producers may shun that 
line. 


Thus, whereas low price stimu- 
lates demand, it depresses supply so 
that scarcity continues. One has 
only to look at the markets of steel, 
cement, edible oils, sugar, etc., 
which have been subject to different 
types of control over the period, for 
support of the operation of such 
tendencies, 


The liberalisations in vogue and 
that may follow may be expected to 
curb the rate of growth of black 
money. Further, gains in the latter 
endeavour must be sought from the 
rigorous and scrupulous administra- 
tion of the controls that remain. 


R ous morality, we may steer 
clear oftwo things. We leave aside 
the general question of whether the 
economic laws of the State are 
moral laws at all. We take it that 
they are. Secondly, morality is also 
construed to refer to norms and 
practices as set and observed by cus- 
tom, habit and convention in eco- 
nomic and other spheres — social, 
cultural, religious, etc., but which 
do not have the force of aw. This 
part is not considered here. 


In the limited context of this 
paper, immorality may be defined in 
terms of a divergence between what 
ought to be done as per the laws on 
taxation and control, and what is 


actually done by the parties — the. 


party of policy-makers, administra- 
tors and controllers and the party of 
citizens or the controlled. The more 
the divergence between the ‘ought’ 
and the ‘is’, the more immoral (less 
moral) the society, and the less the 
divergence, the more moral (less 
immoral) the society. When such 
divergence is tolerated or permitted 
for one or the other reason on pri- 
vate considerations, public interest 
is sacrificed, the law loses its sanc- 
tity and government ceases to com- 
mand respect as an impartial arbit- 
rator and as a protector and promo- 
ter of the public interest. 


State laws are basically restrictive 
of individual freedom in one way or 





the other, “they have the backing oe 


force. It is; therefore perhaps. іш», 
ianerit in тал: to look. ‘upon laws 
as bad. Since, however, manis- also" 





a social animal, it is recognised tat: с 
unfettered individual freedom is: anpe 27505 


thetical to a civilised social.life and 
social and economic progress. Hence, 


the question is not one of nó laws. .. . 


but of how many, in which spheres,:". 
of which type and of what inténsity. : 
The answers to these questions dé: 
pend upon the objectives оѓ State 
policy, the degree of restrictions, on : 
individual freedom that "would be 
accepted by the society; and the 
efficacy with which the laws enacted 
could be enforced. Thus, given other 
things, numerous laws "and poor 
compliance with them make fora 
more immoral society, and few laws: % 


and good compliance make for à 


less immoral] society. 





In the discussion on taxation’ M 2 


controls, we have referred to the. Р Ton 


recent tendencies in the direction of ` 
liberalisation, and noted that^these * 
policies should be given a fair trial 
before they are reversed. These * 


liberalisations may, therefore, be ex 7. 
pected to lessen the degree of im- ^ 


morality in the society. In view of ^ 
the many and varied . objectives: Jb 
the State, the revenue: requirements ™ 
of the government “аге sizeable... 
Also, a good deal of ‘activity. would... 
continue to be goveried by controls.’ 


One may, therefore,” not .. „expect : E ЫЎ 


further spectacular liberalisafion in 
taxation and controls. In view of." 
this, for the reduction of immorality' 
in the society, we may have to rely 
in the near future all the more on 
better compliance with laws on 
taxation and controls than we may 
have done in the past, 


A complete compliance with the 
laws is a norm which like all norms 
is perhaps unattainable. We would, * 
therefore, have to rest content M. 
a measure of compliance whicltii 
substantial and adequate to retail 
a respect for the laws. On this'poirit; 
we may begin with two propositions. 
One is that since the spirit of the 
society is created from the top, the 
character of the citizens is merely а. 
reflection of the character .of the." 
rulers. In this View, the responsibi- 
lity for compliance rests’ with the | 
government so that if the governs. 
ment (and this includes all from. 
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policy makers to petty officials) en- 
iforces laws competently and honest- 


stem. КЫ. Р 
"Thé other view is that the charac- 
ter of the rulers is merely a -reflec- 
.. tion of the character of the citizens. 


е Ínithis view, the responsibility for 


= “compliance rests with the citizens so 


22. that if they are honest and conduct 


their relations with the government 


3 "honestly, that spirit will be reflected 


in the government also. There is 
clearly some wisdom іп both of these 
views. One cannot clap with one 
hand. Tax compliance requires basic 
honesty on both sides, and the 
honesty of one influences that of the 
other. Perhaps, the former view. is 
„more relevant in the short run arid 
-the latter in the long run. 


а С is іп many layers — 
central, State and local bodies, and 
. from the top position of the Prime 

-Minister to the bottom position of 


V & petty official in service. Some 


layers are formed wholly by election 


'. in one way or the other and in some 


cases more than once (e.g., Prime 
"Minister, .Chief Minister), some 
“wholly by selection (bureaucrats), 
and some partly by election and 
partly by selection (Ministers). 


*. Where the election is on the basis 
' of adult suffrage, the party and the 
. candidaté have to spend a lot of 
money. In general, money spent by 
the serious candidates in election 
far exceeds the limits laid down by 
law. Apart from the money spent 
by the candidates, the party also 
spends money generally and for 
individual candidates. The party and 
the candidates raise money from 
many quarters, especially from 
industrialists, businessmen, profes- 
..Sionals, etc. The latter in a give 
:"inoney for favours received or ex- 
pected at the class level often result- 
ing in the advocacy and adoption of 


3 ., policies favouring such classes rather 
`- thàn the public good, and/or at the 


individual level resulting in the grant 
of licenses, loans, monopoly rights, 
in the condonement of lapses of 
non-compliance of laws, etc. 


The failure to give money or to 
give it in the expected quantum 
results ів ‘actions unfavourable to 
such parties. In this, black money 


‘-Jy,.citizens would haye to abide by Я 


is known to play a substantial role 
— origin-wise and destination-wise. 
It is, therefore, suggested that politi- 
cal parties must be required by law 
to publish their financial statements 
annually and, occasionally, as after 
elections, detail their income and 
expenditure. The availability of such 
information could help considerably 
in spotting, at least generally, the 
nexus between money power and 
political power. 


M a politician's world is a 
world of uncertainty and insecurity. 
He does not know whether he will 
be elected; if elected, whether he 
will get a berth in the ministry or 
get some other office — of profit, 
power and influence; and if he gets 
one, for how long. Having got one, 
he tries to get into another, higher 
position. Thus, he wants money to 
get into a position, to retain it, and 
to move up. 


Once in office, he may be engaged, 
among other things, in building a 
personal following and expanding 
his spheres of influence, which may 
help him out when he is not in a 
political position. This permits in 
him an attitude of tolerance or 
encouragement of non-compliance 
with the law in individual cases. 
Such cases of personal favouritism 
based on nepotism and corruption 
must be dealt with severely by the 
higher-ups. No political interference 
by the latter should be tolerated. If 
the expected high standards of 
honesty and integrity in public office 
are not forthcoming on the basis of 
motives, there should be no hesita- 
tion in establishing them on grounds 
of fear. 


Thirdly, the same type of fear 
must be inculcated among the 
bureaucracy as well so that it 
administers laws impartially and 
without favour. To the extent that 
cumbersome procedures and for- 
malities inbreed speed money, they 
may be looked into closely to reduce 
at least the avoidable ones. 


Fourthly, the honoraria of minis- 
ters and salaries of government 
servants at many levels seem to be 
low in relation to the powers vested 
in them and the profit opportunities 
that are opened by the use of these 
powers for private parties. There is, 


therefore, a temptation to use these 
powers less judiciously on private 
considerations. It is time that the 
honoraria and the salaries were 
suitably raised, so that the force of 
pecuniary temptation from private 
parties be reduced, 


Еу, three points on the other 
view that the responsibility for re- 
ducing immorality rests with citi- 
zens. Firstly, efforts should be made 
by government and private bodies 
to inculcate the right values in res- 
pect of tax compliance among the 
citizens. These efforts include pub- 
licizing widely and intensively the 
benefits that accrue to citizens, indi- 
vidually and collectively, who pay 
their taxes, and punishment to those 
who don’t. In fact, such values 
should be inculcated right from the 
early stages of schooling. 


Secondly, while knowledge is 
necessary, it-is not sufficient. It must 
be followed by practice. It is well 
said that a pound of practice is 
more weighty than a ton of preach- 
ing. If, therefore, government sets 
an example by practising tax com- 
pliance in the right way, citizens 
would be obliged to follow suit. 


Thirdly, as may have been noted 
from the above, the pivot іп the 
first view is the top layer: of the 
government. The ultimate control- 
lers of the top are the voters. They 
may outvote a corrupt government 
and elect a clean government. 
Cleanliness has, however, to be 
assured on an enduring basis. This 
requires continuous vigilance and 
activism at various levels. It is only 
when a substantial number of citi- 
zens awaken from their slumbers, 
and are prepared to assert them- 
selves in the cause of good and clean 
government for the public interest, 
that the top layers in the govern- 
ment may be compelled to behave 
as required. 


If the citizens have no time to 
sacrifice for such vigilance and acti- 
vism, they abdicate their responsi- 
bility as the ultimate controllers of 
government, in which case they 
better not expect or hope for mora- 
lity in government. As Bertrand de 
Jouvenel has suggested, a society of 
sheep must in time beget a govern- 
ment of wolves, 


SHANKAR ACHARYA 


AN astute observer once partitioned 
Indian society into two groups: 
those who make black money and 
those who write about it! One would 
have expected the latter, and pre- 
sumably poorer, group to have at 
least achieved some consensus on 
the meaning of phrases like *black 
money’ and ‘the black economy’. 
Unfortunately, there seem to be 
almost as many meanings of these 
phrases as there are writers on this 
increasingly popular subject. At the 
risk of putting the reader to sleep, 
it might be useful to begin with a 
few distinctions and definitions. 


First of all, it is important to dis- 





*In- this brief paper I deliberately 
eschew discussion of the underlying causes 
and possible,-remedies, not because I 
consider them  unimportant — on the 
contrary— but because they are dealt with 
at length by other authors in this issue. 
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tinguish between the flow of black 
income over a period of time (such 


'asa year) and the stock of black 


wealth at any given point in time. 
Such a distinction between income 
and wealth is equally important for 


the analysis of the regular (ог. 


*white") economy and its constituent 
actors, be they households, firms or 
government. Unfortunately, the 


term ‘black: money’ is frequently... 


and confusingly, used to refer to - 


both black income and black wealth, 
when, in fact, its meaning, strictly. 


speaking, should be limited to that . ns 


portion of Маск wealth which is 
held in the form of currency and 
liquid bank deposits, in short, 
money. ` 


What constitutes black income 
and wealth? Let us concentrate on 
black income. At the simplest and - 
most commonsensical.level, black 
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Concepts, scale and consequences. 
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. incomes тебе to (bos th incomes which 
г. have some elément of- -illegality- 
2 'associated with them. These incomes 
. пау arise from illegal activities such 
cx 7. EAs gambling, smuggling and prostitu- 
ел5 7. tion opfrom- unauthorized ‘sale’ of 


permits, licenses,. postings. and 

favours or ftom black.. marketing of 
_.:=Product$’ and -services which аге 
+ .jegally. required.to ‘be sold at'cont- 
R rolled prices and/or-thraugh speci- 
fied ` channels. Alternatively, the 
activities themselves may be perfec- 
z.ily legal, as in the case of private 

"medical and legal services, but to 

theextent the incomes earned are 

understated to tax authorities, the 

law is broken and black incomes are 
Am made, 





17 Similarly, black incomes аге 
Т. generated when traders and manu- 
` factürers in perfectly legal activities 
"suppress some portion of their out- 
‘put and turnover or show fictitious 
expenses on their accounts, in order 
“to evade direct and indirect taxes. 
: In some of these cases, the under- 
feporting. of output and incomes 
‘may-be motivated not so much by 
‘the desire to evade taxes on current 
:Output and incomes, as by the 
“necessity to ‘keep off the books’ 
. assets acquired from black incomes 

- earned in the jd 















s principie, ite ággregation of all 
_ such: black i incomes earned in a year 
Would give a measure of the black 
.'economy. In practice, such a cata- 
. loguing and summation of black in- 








хр ^ possible, it would not be correct to 
MT assume that official estimates of 
gross or net national income and 
output (GNP and NNP, respec- 
tively) exclude all such black in- 
comes. True, there is some presump- 

tion that the under-reporting (or 
non-reporting) of incomes, outputs 

. and transactions to tax and regula- 

. tory authorities will find some re- 
_ -flection in the data from which 
-жайопа! income estimates are com- 
.Dpiled. But the extent to which this 
occurs depends crucially on the 
Sources and methods of national in- 
come accounting. It is possible to 
envisage economic activities which 
evade taxes, but the income from 
which is included in official national 
: income estimates. Conversely, the 
ae estimates.of national income may be 
T ‘biased. downwards for reasons other 









comes is impossible. Even if it were - 


than tax évasion: òf suppression of 
incomes and output. 


In any case, empirical efforts at 
estimating the size of the black eco- 
nomy should clearly distinguish bet- 
ween: 


(i) the aggregate of incomes which 
should have been reported to 
tax authorities but are not; and 


(ii) the extent to which such eva- 
sion and non-reporting leads 
to under-estimation in the offi- 

` cial estimates of national in- 
come and output. 


These are two different and widely 
prevalent concepts of the black eco- 


.nomy. Both are interesting, though 


perhaps to different audiences. 


hat happens to black incomes 
once they have been earned or gene- 
rated? As with regular income, black 
incomes are either consumed or sav- 
ed. Much of the consumption takes 
the form of lavish outlays on hotels, 
restaurants, marriages and durable 
luxury goods. A good part is spent 
by businesses in ‘greasing’ the poli- 
tical and administrative machinery 
to assure favourable, and swift, allo- 
cations of various licenses, permits 
and other discretionary actions by- 
politicians, administrators and their 
underlings. Such payments range 
from’ petty bribes to clerks and 
boiler inspectors to massive dona- 
tions to politicians and their parties. 


This sort of spending shows up as 
income in the hands of the recipient 
and is, in turn, either spent or saved. 
Savings from black incomes take 
many forms, including purchases of 
real estate, inventories and equip- 
ment (all of which are undervalued 
on the books), precious stones and 
metals, ‘benami’ fixed deposits 
and, of course, cash. The common 
feature of black wealth acquired 
from black incomes is that it is not 
reported to tax authorities. — 


Recent years have witnessed the 
growth of a veritable industry aimed 
at estimating-the size of the black 
economy. (Incidentally, this popular 
new hobby of economists and eco- 
nomic journalists is not limited to 
India, but has also flourished in the 
United States, Western Europe and 
even Eastern Europe.) For India the 


estimates of the 
accounted economy range from 
5 per cent of officially measured 
GNP to 50 per cent. This enormous 
variation is due partly to the diffe- 
rences in year (s) for which the esti- 
mates are made, partly to differences 


black of un- 


op 


in definition of the black economy В 


and mainly to the variety of 
methodologies deployed to grapple 
with an intrinsically difficult task. 


A long and erudite. paper could - 


easily be written (and no doubt 
will be) comparing the variety of 
estimates and assessing their rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses. Even 
without the benefit of such a treatise 
four points can be safely ventured. 


First, estimates as high as 50 рег 
cent of GNP are improbable, if not 
impossible. This is so because agri- 
culture and certain other activities 
(including public administration, 
defence, railways, public utilities, 
and organized banking and insu- 
tance), where the black economy is 


unlikely to be significant, account · 


for almost 60 per cent of the nation’s 
output. Thus, any claims that the 
official GNP data are underestimates 
by the order of 50 per cent imply 
that in sectors where the un- 
accounted economy can be-plausibly 
believed to flourish, it is larger than 
the officially estimated output from 
these sectors. Though this is not 
theoretically impossible, it certainly 
strains credibility that the phalanx 
of very competent statisticians who 
staff our Central Statistical Orga- 
nization are failing to measure more 
than half the actual output of these 
sectors. 


Second, there is little doubt that 
the black economy is a ‘significant’ 
phenomenon in India. It is signi- 
ficant in at least two senses: first, 
both casual empiricism and the 
plethora of ‘professional’ estimates 
already made suggest that a black 
economy in the order of 10 to 20 
per cent of official GNP is both 
plausible and perhaps even proba- 
ble; and, second, the power of this 
economy in influencing the nature 
of the polity and the thrust and im- 
pact of public policy may extend 
well beyond its numerical. size. 


Third, while it is relatively easy 


. to scoff at efforts to estimate the 


М 


- size of the black economy and even 
easier to find fault with individual 
estimates, such exercises are not 
without socially redeeming value. 
They are useful for several reasons. 
As noted above, they provide some 
basis, however fragile, for judging 
the significance of the phenomenon. 
Further, in the process of estimation 
these exercises can illuminate the 
underlying causes of the black eco- 
nomy. Finally, such endeavours can 
help us gauge. the trend over time: 
whether the relative scale of the 


black economy issteady, growing 


apace or declining, perhaps in res- 
ponse to remedial policy. 


The fourth and final point that 
needs to be made about the exer- 
cises proffering quantitative guesti- 
mates of the black economy is that 
such efforts should not pre-empt all 
(or even most) of the analytical at- 
tention of social scientists, who have 
turned only recently to studying this 
curiously neglected subject. The 
time has surely come for scholars to 
devote increasing attention to ana- 
lysing, with some rigour, the various 
possible, economic and social con- 
sequences of a sizeable black eco- 
nomy. It is to these potential con- 
sequences that I now turn. 


I: first, and most obvious, con- 
sequence of a substantial unaccoun- 
ted economy is  misinformation 
about the actual state of the eco- 
nomy. This could involve mistaken 
conceptions about the level and rate 
of growth of national output, its 
sectoral composition, the rate of sav- 
ings and capital accumulation in the 
economy, the estimated bases for 
taxation, the split of economic acti- 
уйу between urban and rural areas, 
the level and composition of demand 
for key intermediate inputs such as 
power, transport and steel, and a 
number of other economic para- 
meters, knowledge of which forms a 
crucial basis for the formulation of 
national economic policy. 


A couple of examples can drive 
home this point. Our five-year plan- 
ning exercises hinge on estimates of 
resource availability, and much has 
been made of the increase in savings 
performance of the Indian economy 
since the 19505. The most commonly 
used indicator of savings perform- 
ance is the ratio of gross savings to 


GNP. If, in fact, the actual GNP 
(including the part that escapes 
accounting for ‘black economy 
reasons’) is significantly larger than 
what is recorded in official data, 
then the actual rate of savings may 
be lower than the recorded rate! 


Furthermore, if the share of the 
unaccounted economy in the total 
economy has been increasing over 
time, the dimensions of the increase 
in the rate of savings observed in the 
official statistics may be suspect. 
Both these facts could significantly 
distort the estimation of resources 
available for planned allocation, the 
formulation of policies for resource 
mobilisation, and the interpretation 
of savings performance after the 
fact. 


To take another example, extra- 
polation of the official estimates of 
the split of national output between 
urban and rural areas suggests that 
the disparity in output per capita 
between urban and rural areas has 
been growing over time. This in 
turn, has led some commentators to 


highlight the growing need for urban ` 


infrastructure to service the increas- 
ing shift of economic activity to 
urban locales. Since most of the 
black, unaccounted economy is like- 
ly to be found in urban areas, the 
shift noted above is likely to be 
much stronger than that computed 
from official GNP estimates. This, 
in turn, suggests that the need for 
planning, financing and building 
urban infrastructure is that much 
greater, if healthy structural change 
of the Indian economy is not to be 
seriously stunted by infrastructure 
bottlenecks. 


T.. second, and equally obvious, 
consequence of the black economy 
is the loss of revenue that should 
have accrued to the exchequer if 
evasion and underreporting of eco- 
nomic activity were absent. At the 
simplest level such tax ‘losses’ are 
associated with lower (than other- 
wise) levels of public expenditure, 
including public investment, and/or 
higher deficit financing, with its at- 


tendant inflationary consequences. 


1. This assumes that the underestima- 
tion of savings is proportiopately less than 
underestimation of national output, which 
is ыы given the estimation methods 
used. 


раң де scale fk évasion ds "ABO аи 


. white, or recorded, incomes. 





ciated witlt'serious and growing i ж. 
equity in-the burden of taxation. ied 


First, there is the obvious шешу... 
of people in economically ; «similar = 
situations paying different effective : 
rates-of tax, because sóme;, typically ` 
the self-employed, are better: placed 
to evade taxes than others, notably .. a 
wage and salary. earners. This ine- 5225. 


equity tends to sharpen ‘with ‘time - ~ ‘+ 
as evasion induces higher. rates’ of 2 
taxation, which, in turn, encourages et 


greater evasion by those who are -..*? 
able and willing to evade. Thus; an 
increasingly greater proportion of 

the tax burden falls on a progres- 
sively shrinking effective tax base. 


In a longer view, the growth of С +. 
tax evasion and the black economy.: . 
restricts the scope for radical: "fiscal | M 
reform. There are two main reasons ." 
for this. First, the growth of tax evàz *- 
sion is typically associated, with the 
expansion of vested interests which, 
benefit from the existing inequitàblé - 
fiscal system and which аге - usually: 5: 
able to marshall their resources and. 
influence against tax reforms more 
effectively than those who suffer, 
from the inequities of the present’ 
system. Second, by its nature, radi- - 
cal fiscal reform involves a leap in 
the dark. Such leaps are less likely ^ ^.^. | 
to be taken by a government strap. . * : 
ped for revenues’ and poser 
about the morale ànd effectiveness > ^ 
of its revenue administration еме 


















А third consequence of a signifi-- 
cant black economy is that the dis- : 
tribution of total household income gh 
(black and white) is likely to be 
even more unequal than that of 
The 
opportunities for earning black in- 
comes are likely to be skewed in 
favour of the ‘haves’ (such as indus- 
trialists, traders, real estate ope- 
rators, construction contractors, +. 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, ЫЛ - 
ticians, bureaucrats and artistes), 
rather than the “һауе nots’, such às.” 
smallholder farmers, landless-rurat- -* 
labour and casual urban, labour. 
And it is at least plausible that the 
secondary effects associated with 
expenditure from black incomes do 
not compensate for the initially 
greater skewedness in the distribu- 
tion of opportunities lor earning 
these incomes. ДЕ 
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Fourth, tlie existence of a sizeable 
black economy indicates-that a large 
number of economic agents are 


. devoting considerable energy to 


"évading laws, covering their tracks, 
. finding devious channels and loop- 
~ holes around -various tax laws and 
economic’ regulations, striving’ to 


. appropriate the vast and shifting 


"Náriety of scarcity premia spawned 
by the multitude of controls and 
restrictions imposed on an economy 
beset by underlying shortages, and 
otherwise engaging in ‘rent-seeking’ 


: ‘activity. 


To their efforts must be added. 


the endeavour of those seeking effec- 
tively to implement economic legis- 
lation and controls, or, alternatively, 
‘deploying their time and ingenuity 
in search of methods for extracting 
bfibes and favours from those to 
"whom the laws and controls pertain, 


"in return for bending the rules or 
. expediting certain approvals. It is 


"surely not.implausible to suggest 
that, in a more rational economic 
` order, some of these energies might 





`; „have been usefully spent in expand- 
;. ing output in legitimate channels. 


"To that extent the black economy, 


**vand the conditions which cause it 
~+ to flourish, exact a serious toll from 
" the’potential output of the nation. 


D Ee deleterious effect of the 


Black: economy is the distortion in 
` the pattern of consumption dnd pro- 
- duction. It.is widely believed that 
expenditure from black incomes is 
likely.to be concentrated dispropor- 
tionately on luxury goods and ser- 
vices. This, in turn, is debited with 
two unfortunate consequences, First, 
it triggers socially undesirable 
‘demonstration effects’ which can 
weaken the propensity to save and 
strengthen the temptations for earn- 
Ing irregular incomes to match the 
consumption standards set by the 
‘black income wallahs’. Second, 


-such expenditures directly spawn 


incentives for using scarce economic 
Fesources to produce luxury consu- 


с пег goods and housing. 
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A number of writers have also 
claimed that the black economy can 
frustrate the government's control 
over the economy through monetary 
and credit policy. In particular, it 
is alleged that the existence of large 
reservoirs of 'black liquidity' (from 





past sireams, of black income) сай 
be deployed, at short notice, to 
frustrate restrictive monetary and 
credit policies initiated by the autho- 
rities. Some recent work by the 
author and an associate suggests 
that this particular adverse conse- 
quence of a black economy may 
have been exaggerated.? 


T. effects of the black economy 
need not be — indeed, are not — 
limited to the domestic sphere. 
Various estimates of smuggling and 
invoice manipulations in the nation’s 
foreign trade indicate that such 
activities lead to substantial losses 
of precious foreign exchange, losses 
whose significance is likely to loom 
increasingly large now that the 
underlying balance of payments 
position has reverted to the more 
familiar paradigm of scarcity, .after 
the brief flirtation with relative 
abundance in the late 19705. 


Furthermore, the combination of 
underlving foreign exchange scarcity 
and present policies of partial liber- 
alisation of foreign trade and capi- 
tal flows creates an uncomfortably 
large scope for foreign economic 
interests to sway important econo- 
mic decisions against national 
interests. 


Perhaps the most pernicious and 
lasting consequence of a substantial 
and unchecked black economy, ала 
one which is least amenable to 
economic analysis, is the damage it 
does to the political and social fabric 
of the nation. When the political 
process feeds on the black economy, 
to the extent that is widely believed 
to be the case in India, it is difficult 
to insulate any major institution or 
public policy process from being 
misused to serve temporary private 
gains of individuals and groups. 
The injury to public policy making 
is incalculable, not the least because 
itis, іп large measure, irreversible. 
А clean administration is not simply 
a catchy slogan for electioneering. 
It is also a guarantor of that modi- 
cum of predictability, efficiency and 
fairness which is necessary for sust- 
ained economic and social progress. 


2. See Shankar Acharya and Srinivasa 


Madhur, 'Informal Credit Markets and 
Black Mcney; Do they Frustrate Monetary 
Policy? Mimeo, National [Institute of 
Public Finance and Policy, February, 1983. 


Deteriorating situation 
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SEVERAL years ago, black money 
was referred to as 'the underground 
economy'. Soon this *underground 
economy' came to surface and be- 
came 'the parallel economy'. Now it 
is referred to as 'the sovereign eco- 
nomy', which ‘has taken full com- 
mand of the market mechanism and 
practically submerged the so-called 
official transactions or regular eco- 
nomic activities.’ Interestingly, the 
problem has thus been worsening 
even if, judging from the mass of 
pronouncements, speeches, articles, 
and seminars on black money, there 
is also an increasing concern about 
it in society. It is hoped that this 
article will succeed in having a fresh 
look at the totality of this problem. 


Many serious economic problems 
are facing the country, but black 
money is a problem with a difference. 
When we talk about the problem of, 
say, poverty or unemployment, it is 
the poor or the ünemployed who 
suffer from the problem. Medically, 
when we talk about the problem of, 
say, cancer, it is the cancer patient 
who suffers from it. Not so in the 


'case of black money. Persons who 


have the black money do not seem 
to have any problem themselves, but 
seem to create problems for those 
who do not have it — i.e., to the 
honest common man and even to the 
government itself. 


This is because black money is 
free from all handicaps of controls, 
delays or taxes. Once it enters an 
economy, black money flourishes 
with a frightening momentum. In 
contrast, the white money sector of 
the economy becomes ever narrower 
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and, being handcuffed by all sorts, of E 


restrictions, comes continuously un-, 72,7. 
der greater strain to fulfil any ріуёп. ``: 


objective of economic policy. This is ' 
an unjust system. Unless checked іп” 
time, it can engulf and ruin the eco-: ; 
nomic, social and moral ле, Ob. Cut 


the country. 


Economists and purists are quick -" 
in making several fine distinctions » - : 
between, say, black money, black, ... 


income, black wealth, in monetary 


or non-monetary assets, parallel eco- ..;..: 


поту, and so on. For this article, 


however, with due apologies to them; . ` . 


I would use the term black money. ' 
rather loosely to cover any of these, ' 
phenomena. I would, divide them 7.; 


into only two broad categories. First, 
there is money which is black from 
the moment it is earned, because it 
is earned from an illegal source. A 
pugri commonly taken for ‘selling’ a 
standard-rent flat in metropolitan 
areas, prices higher than any statu- 
torily controlled prices received for 
selling scarce commodities (like 
cement or steel until recently), bri- 
bes of all sorts, vast -furtunes made 
from foreign exchange fiddles, from 
smuggling, from  under-invoicing, 
and over-invoicing, 


in this category. 


The second category is of money 
which is earned from perfectly legal 
and legitimate sources, but which 
becomes ‘black’ simply because the 
income earner conceals his income 
in order to evade payment of tax on 


it. High incomes earned by profes- . 


sionals like lawyers: and doctors will 





gambling, 202 
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- “black money’ to the extent that 

“they are not disclosed in their tax 

returns; because the services which 

* these professionals render are other- 
wise' perfectly legitimate. In short, 
the two main categories. of black 
` money are (i) black money earned 
© from illegal sources and (ii) that 
earned from legal sources. 


Incidentally," money (or other as- 
„sets: like jewellery; gold or other 


` valuables) obtained from thefts and. 


robberies,. though of course, illegal, 
would be excluded -from the first 
A . category mentioned above or indeed 
: from all discussions on black money, 
becanse-of an important distinction: 
The robber gets the money by force 
Or ‘against the wishes of the person 
: who is being robbed, but the person 
‚Who gives a pugri or a bribe or pays 
->a black market premium does so 
Y voluntarily in the sense that he has 
2 the: choice of not paying the pugri or 
“not: paying the black market price if 
ће is willing to go without the parti- 
2 “cular ‘goods or services. Thus, the 
i ; allegal-source black money trans- 
“actions are in a sense the result of 
"free choice by the two parties to the 
transaction: 










Жолы: БЕТТЕ and other 
"commentators have ventured to 
offer: their own estimates of the 
current ‘magnitude of the flow of 
© anf ce, 2. black money in.the Indian economy. 
er ‘Dr. D.K. Rangnekar, a member of 
3 the former Wanchoó-Committee on 
Direct Taxation, had actually put 

forward a formula to estimate black 

money, and recently estimated! that 

black income in 1980-81 was Rs. 

18,241 crores (which came to about 

16.3% of Indias GNP of Rs. 

1,12,156 cr. in that year), and sug- 

ыз gested that the compound rate of 
growth of black money is in the 
neighbourhood of 18% per annum 
-at current prices. Another study? 
“r+ estimated that black income was 
: "about half of the official income; in 
other words that it is about 1/3rd of 
the total GNP. Prof. J.C. Sande- 


1. Rangnekar, D.K.. The Parallel 
Economy — Size and Dimension of Black 
Money: ‘Business Standard’, Calcutta, 
November 30, 1982, 


2. Gupta, Poonam and Gupta, Sanjeev: 
Estimates of the Unreported Economy in 
E mus ie. and Political Weekly', 
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all come under this category of 


sara? who made a study of the 
various estimates, concluded that 
*black money may presently be over 
ten per cent but under fifteen per 
cent of the reported GNP.’ 


I remain convinced that by its 
very nature, it is not really possible 
to make anything like a good esti- 
mate of the magnitude of black 
money. With great respect to the 
authors, all such estimates must, in 
my view, remain guestimates. Even 
the Union Finance Minister, while 
recently conceding that black money 
was dagging the economy, refused 
to hazard a guess about the estimate 
of its size (Rajya Sabha, October 5, 
1982). So I am in good company. 


Hou if some quantification 
must be offered, I think it will be 
reasonable to assume conservatively 
a lower than middle of the range of 
the various estimates. This would 
place black money at roughly about 
10% of the GNP, i.e, about Rs. 
15,000 crores in 1982 at current 
prices. 


To ordinary citizens, such astro- 
nomicel figures fail to bring home 
the magnitude of the problem. For 
them, it would perhaps be. more 
interesting to note that Rs. 15,000 
crores per year would work out to 
over Rs. 1.70 crores per hour on the 
basis of round-the-clock working 
throughout the 365 days in a year. 
Seen from another angle, it means 
that if this estimate is reasonable, 
in our country the quantum of 
black money generated every single 
hour, is more than the annual in- 
come of 170 honest income-tax 
payers, each earning more than Rs. 
one lakh per year and paying tax 
at the highest tax slab. 


It is also difficult to indicate with 
confidence as to how much of the 
black money comes from the first 
category mentioned above, viz., 
illegal source income, and how much 
from the second, viz., the legal 
source (or tax-evaded) incomes. 
Some studies with reference to the 
USA suggest that the second cate- 
gory accounted for about 75 per 
cent of the black money there. To 


offer nothing better than a hunch, 


3. Sandesara, J.C. Estimates of Un- 
reported Economy in India. ‘Economic 
and Political Weekly', March 20, 1982. 


I would, however, say that in India, 
the first category is likely to be 
more important than the second. 


The black money economy is 
often referred to as a ‘parallel eco- 
nomy', the presumption apparently. 
being that the white money economy 
and the black money economy do 
not meet each other. Í do not share 
this presumption. The black money 
and the white money sectors are 
perpetually interlocked and conver- 
sion of black money into white 
money or vice versa, is taking place 
all the time, When a salaried emp- 
loyee purchases a small flat, he 
usually pays for it from his savings 
from Provident Fund, Gratuity, etc., 
all of which is white money. But the 
part of the price of the flat for which 
he does not get a proper receipt re- 
presents to that extent conversion 
of his white money into black 
money in the hands of the builder. 


On the other hand, if a black 
moneywallah spends lavishly at a 
five-star hotel, for which the hotel 
gives а receipt, his black money is 
converted into white at the hands 
ofthe hotel. Ditto when he pur- 
chases a Special Bearer Bond. 
Several such instances can be given, 
which all go to show that the black 
money economy is not really paral- 
lel to, but is closely interlocked 
with the white money economy. 
The interlocking is so frequent that 
facilitating conversion of black 
money into white or vice versa has 
itself now become big business. But 
that is another story. Incidentally, 
this frequent conversion is one 
more factor that makes any esti- 
mate of black money unrealistic. 


B... money is not a phenome- 
non restricted to India. Several deve- 
loped as well as developing coun- 
tries are living with it and suffering 
from it. In recent years, there has 
been considerable concern among 
the economists and the policy- 
makers around the world about the 
impact of black money. In the 
USA, particularly, this concern is 
very clearly seen. A recent articlet 


published by the ІМЕ, estimated 


4. Tanzi, Vito. ‘Underground Economy 
Built on Illicit Pursuits is Growing Con- 
cern of Economic Policy Makers'. ІМР 
Survey, February 4, 1980). 


AL 


that in the USA in 1976 black 
money was generated to the tune of 
about U.S. $135bn. This was 
roughly equal to 8 per cent of the 
U.S. GNP at market prices. Out of 
this, about U.S. $ 100 bn. were 
from legal-source income, i.e., tax- 
evaded income on self-employment, 
wages and salaries, interest, divi- 
dend, pension, annuities, capital 
gains and others. The remaining 
35 bn. dollars came from ‘illegal 
source income’, e.g., from illegal 
drugs,  book-making, numbers, 
gambling, and prostitution. Ап- 
other, rather a chilling article,5 
argued that apart from the oil 
business, which had revenue of over 
US $ 365 bn. in 1980, ‘organised 
crime’ which includes all black 
money transactions, was the largest 
single industry in the U.S. with 
revenue of more than U.S. $ 150 bn. 


In the U.K., black money® is re- 
ferred to as ‘fraud that Govern- 
ment ignores’ and the Inland 
Revenue Department’ itself believes 
that it constitutes 6 to 8 per cent of 
the GDP. There is a growing criti- 
cism there that government’s ac- 
tions against black money only 
result in punishing petty evaders 
like waitresses, plumbers, baby- 
sitters and the like. 


In Belgium, a recent study? con- 
cluded that the black economy 
which includes not only undeclared 
income but also illicit earnings such 
as drug trafficking and smuggling, 
increased from 11% it 1960 to 15% 
of GDP in 1980. 


In Sweden, even skilled workers 
pay upto 45% income tax and have 
found that they can earn more by 
going on the dole and earning un- 
declared income from moonlight- 
ing jobs. 


U ike the open economies, in 
the USSR nobody talks about black 
- money; but in view of the wide- 
spread reported shortages of the 
day-io-day consumption goods, 





5. Cook, James. The Invisible Enter- 
prise, (Forbes, Sept. 29, 1980). | 
6. ‘Financial Times’, London, _March 
m 1980. 
. ‘Financial Times’, London, August 
is 1982. 


‘Financial Times’, London, Novem- 
ber 2, 1982. . 
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and in view of the price controls, - 


it is believed that a large number of 
under-the-counter transactions must 
be taking place. 


In Zaire, according to a recent 
report? kickbacks were the order of 
the day and high government 
authorities have private fortunes 
exceeding US $ 4 bn., said to be 
held in Swiss bank accounts. 


Nearer home, in Bangladesh and 
Sri Lanka also the black money 
problem haunts the authorities and 
voluntary disclosure schemes are 
offered as incentives to black- 
moneyholders. 


Many more such examples -оҒ 
various countries can be given. 
They do not justify any sense of 
complacency in tackling the pro- 
blem, but they underline how gigan- 
tic is the challenge facing the policy- 
makers in our country. 


Ао the manifold factors res- 
ponsible for the ever-increasing 
generation of black money, strin- 
gent controls is perhaps the most 
important. Under the phrase “соп- 
trols', I include not only the statu- 
tory controls, but also the bureau- 
cratic and administrative controls, 
and the delays, the procedural 
wrangles, and all the rest of it. 


It was during the Second World 
War that wide-ranging controls were 
imposed on various economic activi- 
ties and black money assumed 
notable proportions. Most western 
countries, though directly affected 
by war, demolished controls after 
the war as fast as possible. But we 
persisted with them. It was Gandhiji 
who saw the great dangers in the 
situation and warned the nation 
time and again about controls and 
black money. For example, on the 
3rd November, 1947, during his 
prayer meeting, Gandhiji said,10 
‘Controls give rise to fraud, suppres- 
sion, intensification of black money 
and to artificial scarcity.’ Thirty-five 
years after these prophetic words, 
we see that Gandhiji knew his рео- 
ple best. Yet he continues to be 
ignored. 


9. ‘Time’, January 10, 1983, p. 13. 


10. Jhaveri, У.К. and Tendulkar, D.G. 
woo Life of M.K. Gandhi’ (Vol. 


. statements, concluded in a Report! 





” Several illustrations can be giveh — , 
in support of this point. For exam" ‚2 
ple, for a long time, the statutorily < 
controlled price of cement remained + 
at the ridiculously artificial level 0f. ^ 

Rs. 28 per bag, while consumers’ ^ 

were obliged to pay for-it anything 

over Rs. 100 per bag in: black.. . 
money. People who purchased = 
cement at such fancy prices to build 

houses or to do whatever else they NN 
wished to with it, again received уу ы 
black money and the chain, reaction, + 
continued. zi ў 





T. National Council of. Applied 
Economic Research, а government- 
financed research-body, which is not. 
famous for making exaggerated: : 





that on modest estimates, during CUM 
the period 1965-66 to 1974-75 Ыаск`. :. ` 
money to the tune of Rs. 840 crores ~. 4 
was created as а result of the.opera- | 

tion cf price controls in respect: of <, 

just the six following commodities: : a 


Black ^ iones 
Cr eatéd- ў 


(Rs. stores) | 


Соттоайу 


Urea . 

Cement 

Paper 
Automobile tyres. 
Vanaspati 

Steel І 








The Dagli Committee on controls 
in its Report? published in May 
1979 also said without mincing 
words that, ‘price and distribution 
controls have in the past led to the 
generation of black money on a 
significant scale.’ N 
In contrast, the bureaucratic con- 
trols and the innumerable delay . 
mechanism are so designed that, аа ^ 77- 
pointed out by І.К. Jha,!8 ‘they до... 7: 


11. National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research: А Study of Price Control 
and Impact of Excise Duty on Selected 
Industries, p. 44 (June 1978). 


12. Government of India: Report of the 
Committee on Controls and Subsidies. 
(Chairman: Mr. Vadilal Dagli, May 1979). 


13. Jha, L.K.: G.L. Mehta Memorial 
Lecture, Madras, са 4, 1983, | Й 













proceed or the red light to stop but 
Le) аге set for ever at amber.’ 
Naturally they are an excellent 
“Үейісіе for the. creation of black 
н money by giving bribes to the people 


‘concerned. Black money of this type.. 
‘peace . 


is. “commonly known as 

‚Уз . money’, ‘speed “толеу” or ‘paper 

EM . Weights’. -Abroad, such payments 

|o neve re :sometimes grouped under 
8 COME í 





^" When such controls are stringent, 

Ade share of the ‘illegal-source black 
money’ will be higher as compared 

Pu to the "légal source’ or . ‘tax-evaded 
эу -black ‘Money’. ‘That is mainly why I 
wast ‘tempted to the earlier hunch 
i thati in, India, as compared to the 
: USA the share of illegal-source 









«than. that of the legal-source black 
^ шеле, 


А О, we come across well-con- 
Bae yc. сенбе: :schemes' designed to benefit 

: the citizens of the country, But 
~'théir implementation turns out to 
{be $0 crooked that the actual benefit 
to thé: public is insignificant and 
Неў ‘become a fertile ground for 
"bumper crops of. black money, parti- 
шапу: where government funds are 
involved. "Thus, it is commonly 
i- believed that а not negligible per- 
- eéiitage of- government outlays of 
. thousands of crores of ‘rupees on 







е етин of contractors and other 
vested interests. There was so much 
criticism that Maharashtra's presti- 
gious and world-famous Employ- 
ment Guarantee Scheme was being 
misused by unscrupulous persons 
to make black money, that govern- 
ment had to appoint a committee 
to investigate various instances of 
corruption under this scheme, and 
in one single district, this committee 
is reported to have found more than 

; 70 such instances involving over a 

"x ұшы of rupees. 


L^ 





“өшер malpractices are said to give 
тізе: 4о: black money, known in 
several areas such as railways, air- 
lines, defence, electricity connec- 
tions, telephone connections, State 
transport and what not. 


An environment of scarcities and 
г. inflation is an ideal breeding ground 
{0 black money, more so if people 





rt 1 zy bi EE „ә s : 
hot give either the gréen light to- 


bläck money is likely to be larger. 


“construction every year go to the. 


: expect-the scarcities to aggravate or 
prices to continue to rise at the 


same or faster rates. Shortages make 
hoarding profitable. There is a 
scramble to get possession of the 
scarce goods, even by paying ‘on’ 
money (another common phrase for 


-black money) or by borrowing 


money in the black market to 
finance hoarding operations. 


Even when there is а buyers’ 
market, black money may have an 


important ‘role’ to play! It is then 


the producers’ or sellers’ turn to 


. bribe their likely clients to place 


their orders with them, in prefer- 
ence to other competitors, by paying 
their clients some under-the-counter 
discounts — i.e., black money. 


Ав an illustration as to how black 
money (or in effect a black dis- 
count) is received by buyers or their 
agents, let us turn for a moment to 
the rural sector of our country. 


Unscrupulous contractors pay to 
workers much less as wages than 
what they (і.е., the contractors) 
claim from government. Similarly, 
when farmers bring their produce 
to the market for selling to the 


government procurement agency, 


the ‘graders’ insist that the farmers 
accept a price for a grade lower 
than the grades shown on the bill. 
Otherwise their produce is liable to 
be rejected. Thus, the rural workers 
or the farmers sign (or place their 
thumb impréssion) for receiving а 
higher amount than .what they 


` actually do; and the contractors and 


the graders make substantial black 
money in the process. 


Н tax rates are the principal 
cause underlying the generation of 
‘legal-source black money’. To give 
a striking example, it may be men- 
tioned that until 1972-73 the maxi- 
mum marginal rate of income-tax 
was 97.75 per cent for income 
exceeding Rs. 2 lakhs. At that time, 
when, say, а surgeon having already 
a declared income of more than Rs. 

2 lakhs, performed another tonsils 
operation and earned Rs. oné 
thousand as his net fees, he had 
two alternatives. Either he could 
disclose that additional income, pay 
Rs. 977 as additional tax to the 
government and keep for himself 


Rs. 23; at this rate, in order: to be 
able to keep for himself Rs. 1,000 
he would have to earn an additional 
Rs. 44,445. Because, on Rs. 44,445, 
the tax at 97.75 per cent would be 
Rs. 43,445, so that he would be left 
with Rs. 1,000 for himself. The 
other alternative was simply not to 
disclose that extra Rs. 1,000 to the 
income-tax authorities! In other 
words, this surgeon had to spend 
his time, energy and labour to per- 
form forty four similar tonsils opera- 
tions to stay honest; or alternatively 
save all that botheration by per- 
forming just one single ‘operation 
and not disclosing this income. 


In all professions, this was the 
sort of story being repeated, and 
the absurdity of high tax rates was 
driving intelligent, educated рго- 
fessionals possessing rare skills in 
high demand,to become dishonest 
citizens and tax evaders. Had the 
tax rates been reasonable the situa- 
tion would have been radically 
different. For example, if the maxi- 
mum marginal income tax rate 
were a sensible 50 per cent, in the 
above case, in order to be able to 
keep another Rs. 1,000 to himself, 
the surgeon would have had to earn 
only Rs. 2,000 more. 


І is sometimes argued that іё is 
human nature to evade taxes irres- 


-pective of whether the tax rates are 


high or not. There may or may not 
be some truth in this argument, but 
it is very difficult to verify it. Two 
points however seem ‘clear. 
higher the tax rates, the higher will 
be the number. of instances of tax 
evasion. Secondly, in case of tax 
evasion (as I suppose in case of 
many other crimes) once an assessee 
evades taxes and gets away with it, 
he gets.used to it, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to convert him 
again to be an honest tax payer 
even if tax rates are reduced. Good 
government should, therefore, think 
twice before raising rates of taxes 
which drive honest people to dis- 
honesty. 


Incidentally, the process of gene- 
ration of black money by tax evasion 
is by no means restricted to income- 
tax, wealth tax and other direct 
taxes. It is believed to be wide- 
spread in respect of excise duties, 
sales taxes and the rest. As was 


tox 


-# 


The ` 


once said, ‘An excise inspection is 
only an excise inspector.’ 


During the Second World War 
and soon thereafter, the few people 
who started indulging in black 
money felt guilty about it; society 
at large looked down upon them 
with the contempt that they deser- 
ved. They were also afraid of the. 
machinery of law. They remained 
in low key, and tried to keep their 
activities away from public gaze. 
Days have changed now. Not only 
is there no social stigma attached to 
making black money, but the attitu- 
деѕ һауе become so perverted that 
conspicuous consumption and life 
styles which cannot be sustained 
without massive support of black 
money, have become almost a status 
symbol! People who earn and spend 
such black money are not at all 


criticized. Many of them аге admi- ' 


red and envied.’ The few innocents 
and the patriotic close their eyes, 
but.can do no more. 


Another change in society's atti- 
tudes is noticed from the growing 
disenchantment among the high 


` income-earning professionals ог 


intelligentsia about the inefficient 
and selfish functioning of the gov- 
ernment system. They commonly 
argue that they would have been 
happy to pay all taxes due even if 
the rates were high, if they had some 
confidence that their money would 
be used by government efficiently, 
honestly and genuinely in the inter- 
ебі of the common man. They 
point out that what they see in fact 
is the opposite. Much of the money 
levied by government from them as 
taxes is poured into. inefficient, loss- 
making and  mismanaged public 
sector enterprises, or goes to un- 
scrupulous contractors and others, 
or is squandered on world jaunts 
for the politicians and high bureau- 
crats. “Why should we then pay 
taxes?’ they ask in effect. There may 
be some weakness in this sort of an 
argument; but it is certainly a factor 
contributing to tax evasion and thus 


adding to the stock of black money. 


| e culture and civilization has 
accepted and  cherished certain 
values and traditions for thousands 
of years. Providing adequately for 
one's wife, children, and other close 
relatives or friends апа dependents 


with the hope.that they would con- 
tinue to enjoy thé fruits of one’s: 
own wealth, even after one's death; 


are among these. Іп the name of 
socialistic ideology, we now try to 
interfere with these values by impos- 
ing penal taxes on income, savings, 
wealth or estates. Rightly or wrong- 


ly, people resent such interference 


as government policy-is too much 
at variance with the citizens’ indivi- 
dual interests. Therefore they try to 
find various ways of getting around 
it, either by evading taxes or by 
making provisions in black money. 


O.. hundred years ago, i.e., in 
1882, chief secretaries in India or 
members of the various Boards 
received salaries in the range of 
£ 3,000 per annum (equal to Rs 4,500 


per month or, at today’s prices, over. 


Rs. 1,30,000 per month). High 
salaries was obviously a very power- 
ful lure for the ICS candidates of 
that day. Justifyińg these salaries, 
Lord Cornwallis said that a civil 
servant should be kept satisfied with 
legal emoluments so as to persuade 
him to give up illegal perquisites. 


After independence, in 1956, Prof.- 
Kalderl4 discussed at length the 
importance of this factor as a possi- 
ble source of corruption and black 
money. In his Report on the Indian 
Tax Reform, he said, ‘I have a feel- 
ing that it is fundamentally wrong 
to pay officers, on whose attitude 
and conduct very large sums of 
money may depend, at extremely 
meagre rates.’ 


If anything, the situation has 
aggravated since then. First, as a 
result of controls, and the licence 
and the permit raj inflicted on the 
private sector, vast powers are now 
concentrated in the- hands of senior 
bureaucrats. Secondly, inflation has 
made sharp in-roads into the purch- 
asing power of their salaries. Third- 
ly, the maximum income tax on 
théir salaries in 1882 was barely 
2.6%. Finally, while senior public 
servants are exhorted to shun the 
temptations of conspicuous expend- 
iture, be patriotic and adopt simple 
life-styles, they find themselves 


surrounded by a world of high con- 


14. Kaldor, N.: Indian Tax Reform — 


Report of a Survey (June 1956). 


"an iota of social stigma. 


‘restoring the hundred-year old pagit 





sümption and blaék money, without 







Nobody will seriously plead for 


in real terms. There is no casé:for 
it in terms of either philósophy.or © ` 


.. policy. Nevertheless, the close-finks 0027” 


between black money and süchdow `` 
and declining salaries should-jbe. · .:- 
clear. : MD 





Aum to several commient- ^" 
ators, politics and election laws аге 

the most important underlying cause 

for the generation of vast.amounts  . 
of black money which “needs to. Ве, 
mentioned. The last Lok Sàbha.. 
elections (1980) can be considered : 
as an illustration. f nc "i 






t€ 


In all 4,633 candidates contested 
those elections. We тау’ assume >. 
that about one thousand: bf them '.. 
were not serious -about the contest, ” 
which still left 3,633 serious con- .- 
testants. According to the ‘current’, ° : 
law, not more than Rs..35,000 сар >. 
be spent by any particular candidate 
for his election, nor are limited: 
companies allowed to contribute tó .` 
election expenditure of any candi- ` 
date or political party." ` шанлы. 











We all know that. the actual .. 
expenditure of any serious candidate:. . 
must have been far in excess оѓ: .' 
limit of Rs. 35,000. This unrealistic ` 
law, however, remains on-paper ара. 
all the expenditure which candi- : 
dates incur in their contest, over апа ~ 
abovethe legally prescribed limit, - 
has to be generated or found in 
black money. 


I talked to'some knowledgeable 
people and they all assured me that 
the expenditure of candidates seri- 
ously contesting that election in 
1980 could not have been less than ra 
one rupee per voter, і.е., not less 
than Rs. five lakhs per candidatefor — 
an average Lok Sabha constituency ^ 
of about five lakh voters. Every such. - 
candidate must have therefore found . . 
an amount of at least Rs... 4;65,000, 
in black money to finance his con- 
test. Many candidates are believed 
to have spent several times this . 
amount. Even ignoring such cases, 
it would appear that black money 
equal to Rs 168.9 crores (or, say, 
Rs. 170 crores) must have been, 
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serious candidates. 


ы. nowledgcable people аво: ‘can- 
-didly admit that if elected, many 
‚1 somtestants, during their five- -year 
'tenure, hope to ‘make up’ more 
.than.-what they spend. But they 
have álso to take into a ccount the 
possibility « of their losing the elec- 
tion. ‘After all, out of these 3,633 
` candidates, only 542 were ultimately 

. elected.’ Therefore, it would be not 
чо. surprising if, in order to be able to 

т Spend Rs. 4,65,000 of black money, 
practical - ‘candidates collect much 
more than that amount and keep 
_ aside a portion as provision for the 
"^: i". possibility of their defeat! The 
~ , actual black money which is accu- 
, mulated will thus far exceed Rs. 170 
‘Crores: © © 


“ 





2 OR. atten some unscrupulous sec- 
. .tions of society must, in the first 
. place, earn black money at least of 
"this magnitude to enable them to 
"part With this amount to the con- 
scis testants to -finance their elections. 
е “AER "They: "would not part with Rs. 170 

mE érores of their black money unless 
.-they'aré helped, in the first round, 
“to earn black money of significantly 
* higher amounts. These sections of 
society are not charitable institu- 
” tions; they shave an extraordinary 
“sense of money (if of nothing else). 
< Théy-would not incur this expendi- 
^ture by way of donations in black 
money if they do not-consider it to 
be good future investment. Making 
allowance for both these ‘multi- 
pliers’, economists are’ now led to 
speculate that black money of the 
maguitude of at least Rs. 400 crores 
would have been ‘obliged’ to be 
generated in the system, just to 
finance the Lok Sabha elections 
because of the present framework of 
the law. 








Since I wrote’ and spoke about 
. . this tie between the elections and 
“3 z drent black money two years ago, much 
greater awareness of this factor is 
noticed, and a few further points 
need to be recorded, 





(i) At the All-India Economics 
Conference at Jabalpur in Decem- 
ber 1982, there was a long discus- 


15. Pendse, D.R.: The Problem of 


. 30 


Black Money: *Bconomic Times’, March 
19 and 20, 1981, 





spent "donas вова, by the 3, өз | 
- India, and economists largely agreed 


sion on the parallel economy in 


(Which they rarely do on any 
question!) that this was the central 
factor responsible for the gener- 
ation of black money. 


(ii) The Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee said in Febr- 
uary -1982 that ‘our political system 
had become polluted and was the 
fountainhead of all corruption', but 
the Finance Minister, not unexpec- 
tedly, told Parliament in October 
1982, that the ‘percentage of black 
money in financing elections is negli- 
gible.' 


(iii) Recent informal discussions 
indicate that the cost of contesting 
is now much higher; not one rupee 
per voter assumed for the 1980 
elections in the above paragraphs, 


"but over Rs. 2 per voter — some 


would put it at Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per 
voter.in many constituencies — for 
the 1983 Assembly elections in 
Andhra, Karnataka and Manipur. 
We are also told that election is 
only a beginning. The post-election 
scene — defections, etc. — is also 
becoming a big but fluctuating busi- 
ness, also financed oùt of black 
money! 


(iv) A recent агііс1е16 points out: 
*Every candidate, winner or loser, 
has to file a fully attested affidavit 
after the election that he had not 
spent more than Rs. “25,000 for an 
Assembly seat. Almost all of them 
(the candidates) -- one wishes and 
hopes that there are some proverbial 
*honourable exceptions! — start 
their noble career as guardians of 
democracy, by filing patently false 
affidavits.’ 


V ios estimates given above are 
admittedly based on a series of 
assumptions. I consider them to be 
reasonable but would welcome a 
more informed discussion. If such 
alarge amount of black money is 
needed to help finance our elections, 
where does it come from? How is it 
generated? Who has it and what is 
the quid pro quo ? These questions 
arise naturally. They are important 


questions; but their consideration is 


16. Berindranath Dewan: Democracy 
5% Пеш “Бей? ‘Democratic World’ Мау 


well ane the limited scope of 


this article. ` 


This list of underlying causes of 
black money is by no means com- 
plete. But the overall 
year. А quick and crude estimate 
suggested that loss of tax revenue is 
perhaps about Rs. 3,000 crores per 
year at present, 
twice the gross yield of personal in- 
come-tax. The whole planning pro- 


cess is brought to naught and several - 


economic policy decisions go awry, 
because they are based on macro- 
economic indicators which ignore 
the Jarge black money component. 
In effect, the presence of a large 
black money 
fewer and fewer honest citizens -аге 
paying for the misdeeds of the more 
and more numerous dishonest citi- 
zens indulging in black money trans- 
actions. The perilous effects of black 
money on the nation’s character are 
long-lasting, but they are broadly 
ыша and need not be repea- 
ted. | 


A еа remedies have been tried. 


so far. Three of them, viz., 
` (1) demonetisation, 


impact is: 


which is about 


sector means that 


~~ 


(2) voluntary disclosure scheme, І 


апа 
(3) raids, 
were discussed at length in my ear- 
lier article to show that they 
should be considered as failures, if 
not just eye-wash. I have had no 


reason to change that conclusion in' 


respect of these. 
Three more need to be mentioned. 


(i) The Special Bearer Bonds were 
introduced in January 1981, and 
were on sale upto April 30, and 
again from December 1, 1981 to 


January 9, 1982. Actual collections . 


amounted to a total of Rs. 963.93 
crores. The initia] response to this 
scheme was below expectations, 
partly because of conflicting inter- 
pretations of some of the clauses in 
the scheme, and also because cer- 
tain constitutional aspects of the 
scheme were referred to, and then 
cleared by the Supreme Court. 


(i) A moderate and informal 
market for transactions in SBBs is 
-believed to be working. Fora good 
many days, the SBBs commanded a 


premium, which was -natural and 
beyond doubt. Black money robs 
the government of hundreds of 
crores of tax revenues year after 
expected. But later they were sold 
at a discount, which was partly 
because of rumours, subsequently 
discounted by the government, that 
fake SBBs were also circulating in 
the market. 


(iii) The SBB scheme is very 
weak on moral, economic or finan- 
cial grounds. However, it needs to 
be considered here only with respect 
to its impact on the problem of 
black money. From the point of 
the owners of black money, the 
, SBBs are more attractive and more 
lenient than any other scheme 
attempted earlier. Тһе question 
remains whether measures that 
pamper black money wallahs can 
be treated as measures to 'tackle' 
black money. Secondly, it was not 
commonly appreciated that the 
main considerations with the Fin- 
ance Minister as regards the parti- 
cular timing of the scheme was 
the hope of giving props to the 
precarious budgetary positions in 
1980-81 andin 1981-82. Thus, the 
SBB scheme does not even profess 
to curb black money; and, as ап 
anti-black money measure, I con- 
sider it to be another non-event. 


I, most transactions of urban 
real estate — land, buildings, flats 
— black money is known to play a 
significant part. Under the Income- 
Tax Act (Sections 269 (С) and 269 
(AB), government is now em- 
powered to acquire property if the 
difference between the apparent 
price of a transaction and the fair 
market value is more than 15 per 
cent. 


In three years, from 1977-78 to 
1979-80, acquisition proceedings 
were initiated in 11,461 cases; but 
orders for acquisition were passed 
only in 134 cases and, only in 5 
cases, properties actually vested in 
government. The Estimates Com- 
mittee!? commented unequivocally 
that this was poor show. No doubt, 
the government representatives ex- 
plained some very good reasons for 
the poor show; and some further 
stringent amendments to these pro- 


17. The Estimates Committee, Seventh 
Lok Sabha: 9th Report (April 1981). 


visions have come into effect from _ 
July 1982. It is too early to assess 


their likely success in curbing ‘the 
generation and circulation of black 
money. One earnestly hopes that 
this measure does not degenerate 
into another avenue for delays, 
favouritism and corruption: 


For the last two years or so, 
several economic policy measures 
towards the орепіпр-ір of the 
economy have been taken by gov- 
ernment. Two illustrations are parti- 
cularly relevant. In February 1981, 
steel prices (bars and billets) were 
decontrolled, and the long era of 
black market premia came to an 
end. Similarly, in February 1982, 
absurd statutory control of cement 
prices at Rs. 28 per bag was re- 
placed by dual pricing, banishmg 
the black market and the black 
money in it, with one stroke. 


Both these measures were trebly 
blessed, because quite apart from 
attacking one of the roots of black 
money, they benefited the actual 
and potential producers, as well as 
the government, without in thé 
least harming the consumers. 


1 cannot claim to have the full 
answer to why these remedies failed 
but some lessons are worth ponder- 
ing over! 


In the first place, most of the 
remedies adopted, except the last 
one mentioned above, have been of 
a cosmetic nature. While a massive 
flow of black money kept on flood- 
ing all sectors of the economy, the 
remedies were directed mainly to 
control some tid-bits of this flow, 
without any effective attempt to 
stop the flow itself. 


Secondly, the very philosophy be- 
hind measures like the VD scheme 
and SBB scheme is not correct. Far 
from penalising the people concern- 
ed, actually they pamper them. 
Honest citizens keep on feeling sorry 
that they are honest. Many of them 
shed tears that they have either no 

*opportunity' or no 'guts' and cour- 
age for making black money! Such 
an environment is not conducive to 


the elimination of black money. 


Thirdly, in the world of black 
money, something like the theory 





of ‘the show thust go on’ seems to 
operate. А particular person making 
black money may be penalised, шау. 
go to jail or may even die, but? 
somebody else takes over and thus 
the process of. generating black - 








money goes on. Black money is ' "^^ 


more than the people who. make ` 
black money. As a recent article 
put it aptly, ‘It is an outfit, à syndi- 
cate, an organisation, a combina- . 
tion, and it's designed to perpetuáte 
itself. “We go and indict every- 
body", says one investigator, “and. ° 
put everybody in jail, and. the next, 
day somebody else is right'there to 
take over.” We really do: not achieve 
anything. We punish ` people .who 


are guilty of a crime, but we do not' ~ : 


resolve the situation. The organi- 
sation still remains." "D. 


Fourthly, people seem to be ee 
ing confidence in government's abi-, ` 
lity to protect them against various ` 
problems and therefore they start 
building their own protective walls. 
to preserve themselves. With, far- ^ 
flung and wide-ranging. controls, 
whatever people wish to-do for. 
securing this protection, seeims'/diffi- ^ i 
cult to achieve without black moriey:: 2 
For example, in pursuit, of-self-:. 
preservation, people turn to black -. 
money to escape inflation, the ,inci-. ` 
dence of a high tax burden, or the 
take-over of private property" "with-" 7 
out compensation.^ . 


Finally, and most jiifodiantn Vr 
. measures to curb black money have ' 


442%. 
"m 








little chance of succeeding in a" s? 


society in which numerically tiny 
but structurally very powerful sec- 
tions are benefiting from black 
money and are thus developing a 
vested interest in perpetuating an 
environment which helps it make 
black money. The smugglers and 
other offenders of economic laws, 
the unscrupulous among the politi- 
cians, bureaucrats,  businessmen, 
professionals or other black-rich are 
among those that seem to be d 
benefiting. 


S. long as they remain powerful 
and they know that they owe their 
power to the power of black money, 
would they easily let effective 
measures be taken to curb black 
money? And сап any ‘measures’ 
adopted with the tacit connivance 
of such powerful vested interests, 
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2 attempts to lull the gullible public 
^ into believing that government is 






-' Taking a practical view, a total 
..and permanent elimination of black 
';. money is unlikely to be achieved, at 
. any rate, in the near future. "The 
` former Finance Minister, Venkata- 
- raman, presumably shared this view 
2 When lie said in the Lok Sabha that 
he phenomenon of black money 
* Y '. was. present not only in India, but 
іе — "had spread to all market economies, 
and therefore a person who was able 
а. .. to find a: solution would deserve a 
-Nobel.prizé. The implications surely 
are, first, that the solutions tried so 
:far-háve һай по salutary effect (as 
: Was was seen above) and, secondly, 
- that the problem had assumed such 
.proportions that a durable solution 
had somehow got to be found; and 
22 that 'it. would be shortsighted to 
‘brush aside the. problem under the 
"carpet. . 












СЕС Е action should aim first at 
ensuring : ‘that at least any further 
‘proliferation ‘of black money is arres- 
ted,:and then at containing and pro- 
gressively eliminating this social evil 
-. from our society. It is in this light 
that,. without laying claim to Ven- 
"Kataramam' s Nobel prize, a few sug- 
-+` gestions arè made in the following 
2 > final section, which contains what 
“шау be called my five-point plan to 
¿fight black money. There is un- 
` doubtedly merit in several other 
suggestions made by other experts. 
Butto get the best results it is ad- 
visable to begin with and to concen- 
trate on a few of them, and the fol- 
lowing are my own priorities. 


My first suggestion was that 
government should, without any de- 
lay, appoint a high power commis- 
sion to examine this problem in all 
its.aspects and make recommenda- 
tions. After I discussed at length 

x э”. various aspects of this suggestion in 
`. © ап article this point was raised in 
Parliament ‘also, when government 
conceded!9 that ‘of the various Com- 













18. Pendse, D.R. Wanted: А Commis- 
, sion on Black Money. ‘Indian Express’, 
October 1, 1981. 

19. Rajya Sabha: Reply to Unstarred 
Question No. 167, October 5, 1982 by 
-Minister of State -in the Ministry of 
Finance. 





be genuine measures,- or be just. 
by the government after Indepen- 


mittees and ЕҢ apponi 


dence to examine tax laws and pro- 
cedures, the terms of only one of the 
Committees, namely, the Direct 
Taxes Enquiry Committee (Wan- 
choo Committee, 1971), contained 
specific reference to the problem of 
of Black Money’; and, further, that 
black money was playing havoc with 
the economy. But all that govern- 
ment has now done isto request 
the National Institute of Public 
Finance and Policy, a Delhi-based 
research organisation, to study some 
aspects of the problem — mainly 
estimating the quantum, and identi- 
fying the sectors, the methods and 
the causes. It is interesting that the 
Institute is not asked to suggest re- 
medies. Further, the fact that the 
Institute has been given two years 
to complete the study, is evidence 
of the seriousness (!) with which the 
government views the problem that 


‘is playing havoc with the economy. 


In fact, what is necessary is that 
there should be a full-fledged com- 
mission set up under the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry Act, and it should 
have quasi-judicial powers, parti- 
cularly powers to take evidence. on 
oath, ta conduct proceedings in 
camera, and to assure secrecy of evi- 
dence tendered before it. It should 
be asked to examine the growth of 
black money in the Indian economy 
and its underlying causes. It should 
try to benefit from the experience of 
other countries and should suggest 
wide-ranging reforms, i.e., economic, 
political, social and others, to tackle 
the problem. Further, government 
should make a firm public commit- 
ment to accept and act upon its un- 


_animous recommendations. 


T.. second suggestion in my five- 
point plan is that, with one sweep, 
government should show the cour- 


'age to dismantle as many controls as 


possible. I am aware and am con- 
vinced that ina planned economy, 
some controls — neutral] and direc- 
tional—may be necessary. But we are 
today a long long way from it. Our 
experience with controls has been 
deplorable. Our experience with a 


massive operation-decontrol could . 


not be worse. Іп fact, our few recent 


experiments with decontrol and free- ` 


ing the economy have been very 


encouraging. It is worth giving de- 
controls a chance. For once, let us 
take the advice of the Father of our. 
Nation. 


Thirdly, tax rates should be redu- 
ced considerably to sensible levels 
and the procedure for collection of 
taxes should be simplified drastically 
along with ап assurance that there 
will be no yearly and mid-yearly 
tampering with these. 


Conflicting views are expressed by 
academicians and politicians as to 
whether a reduction of tax rates 
will lead -to a fall or a rise in re- 
venues. In the context of the pro- 
blem of black money, surely, the 
criterion to judge the merits of re- 
ducing tax rates is not whether it 
will affect tax revenues unfavour- 
ably or not, but whether it will help 
curb the generation of black money. 
Unless of course somebody is seri- 
ously arguing that the reduction in 
tax rates will lead to such a sub- 
stantial fall in tax revenues that the 
generation of any black money as a 
result of the high tax rates isa les- 
ser evil in comparison to the sub- 
stantial sacrifice of tax revenues. 


F ourthly, all policies and laws are 
as good as their implementation 
and enforcement. We therefore need 
to devise an effective system of 
substantial rewards and deterrent 
penalties for the bureaucracy and 
others holding major portfolios in 
the public sector to ensure that 
policies are’ executed firmly and 
fairly and in their true spirit, and 
not merely in their letter. 


The final suggestion in my five- 
point plan would be to make funda- 
mental changes in the election laws 
and practices. According to some 
thinkers, nothing short of a com- 
plete revamping of the present poli- 
tical and election system would do. 
Professionally, it would be presump- 
tuous on my part in my capacity as 
а mere economist, to suggest what 
these changes should be. This would 
be a major area of enquiry for the 
Commission on Black Money which 


‘I proposed earlier. But one point is 


clear even to me. There is no hope 
of tackling the problem of black 
money so long as the present elec- 
поп laws remain in force, and аге 
implemented in the way they are. 


"ET 
ut ' 


Lumpenisation 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


AMONG the many indicators of 
the ‘growth’ of the Indian econo- 
my, it has yet not become customary 
to include the growth of the parallel 
or black economy. This is so despite 
the general acknowledgement that 
the black economy has an inherent 
compulsion for self-expansion which 
is further lubricated by the overall 
processes of growth, both induced 
and autonomous. Such an open 
encounter with the growth of the 
black economy is avoided presum- 
ably on account of the laudatory 
connotation which indicators of 
‘growth’ are commonly perceived to 
possess. Apparently, a tainted cate- 
gory like the black economy can 
hardly find a place in such exalted 
company as the GNP, the quality 
of life, literacy rate, sectoral rates 
-of growth, etc. Since western social 
science has not recognised the 
growth of the black economy, des- 
pite the none too infrequent refere- 
ces to it, the Indian social sciences 








have followed suit as is their habit. `, ae x 


However, the exclusion of the 
black 
‘growth’ is a far. more serious busi- 
ness. Бог оле thing, the inherent 
links between the growth of both the 
black and the legal components of 
the economy are neither obvious nor 
well-investigated. In fact, the man- 
ner in which the reported and un- 
reported segments of economic 
activity operate and link up with 
each other, in the operational con- 
test, blurs any sharp analytical dis- 
tinction between the two. Such 


conceptual theoretical inadequacies > 
are further compounded by ће, 


absence of any meaningful, reliable 
and regular monitoring and estima- 
tion of the size, forms and mechan- 
isms of the black economy. ` 


The year 1982 produced some 
telling evidence of these features, 
Yet another study was commission- 
ed by the Finance Ministry, again‘ 





economy as a factor "of. 
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. to estimate the size of. the black 
@ economy, along with, probably, that 
E “Of its sectoral components. That a 
Yo. с regular machinery for our constant 
Р “monitoring of the black economy 
in all its aspects is an urgent neces- 
Pe, um “sity is yet to-be realised in the rele- 
: vant quarters. It bears testimony 
XO ‘the casual tréatment given to the 
"black ; money, phenomenon. -How 
- can an annual economic ‘survey be 













4 -can:the apex monetary authority in 
T the“ ‘country present its annual 
+ report ‘ón, е: economy without so 
much as mentioning the black eco- 
поту wheén;the latter is presumed 
; Ао. have" become, ‘as а columnist 
7* put..it; the: CIA-of the Indian eco- 
25. пошу which js blamed, for every- 
27 thing that- “happens ” or does пої 
| -< happen?’ What is signified by all 
these-facts is that the operation of 
‘the black économy in а country in 
"which “every minute black money 
‘is being. ‘created’. ‘(as ‘a Finance 
‘Minister pointed out.in-Parliament) 

is yet to .be. incorporated: as an 
., operational consideration in our 
1. policy processes. · 






















6.2 Argument iot. “ihe black 
Е economy : is difficult to estimate 
s Г 7 саппоб Бе formidable enough for 
. ов... mot'keeping tabs. on it. For, apart 
- from’ the availability of so many 
ni alternative methods, howsoever ten- 
tative and limited they may be for 
-sgiving informed guesses, one сап 
set up a number of indicators of the 
black economy which may be syste- 
matically monitored. Among such 
. indicators, Malcom Adiseshiah men- 
tioned the following: velocity of 
money incomes, rates of return in 
various branches of business, taxable 
value. of transactions (e.g., in real 
estate) as compared to their market 
. values, relative rates of growth of 
prices of silver, gold, jewellery, pre- 
cious stones, hard currencies vis-a- 
-.vis the -general price level, etc. In 
any case, only by a systematic and 
regular “monitoring of the black 
` "economy by competent, independent 
agencies; can one hope to acquire a 
better understanding | ‘of. the scale 
and mechanism of its operations. 






“Neglect of. the parallel 'economy 
` "mong thé performance “ог growth 
=e indicators is related 16 another im- 








todo à one-póint-óf-time exercise 


245 шеш бг, for 'that«matter, how: ` 


‘eighties. 





portant factor concerning the para- 
digm.of development theories which 


: lacks concepts like mial-development 


or those of anti-development. The 
black economy is ап important in- 
dicator of mal-development which 
has received but ad hoc, occasional, 
attention for symbolic intervention. 
It is apparent that we have had 
some occasional State interventions 
connected with the black economy, 


.but these fail to qualify as economic 


policy. Hence, there is absence of 
concern with mal-development and 
there is lack of systematic economic 


"policies concerning the black econo- 


my. The powerful State apparatus 
dealing with the economy does not 
еуеп obtain and provide periodic 
data on the black economy. It goes 
without saying that this is not for 
want of expertise, but essentially an 
outcome of the symbiotic relation- 
ship which has come to exist bet- 
ween the black economy on the one 
hand, and the dominant and ruling 
segments of the polity on the other. 
(See, Kabra, Kamal Nayan, The 
Black Economy in India: Problems 
and Policies, New Delhi, 1982, pp. 
49-60). 


The, absence of such: data, or. 


systematic quantitative or qualita- 
tive evidence, cannot, however, pre- 
vent an expanding understanding 
and growing concern over the black 
economy as India lives through the 
News items about seizures 
and raids, reports of rampant 'cor- 
ruption, estimates made by econo- 
mists and statisticians and, most 
important of all, other deeply dis- 
turbing social consequences caused 
by the black economy indicate that 
ithas reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. Given its essential charac- 
ter of black income, savings, and 
investment circuit; its extended re- 
production over time yields an ex- 


panding black economy. 


T. failure of public interventions 
to initiate any worthwhile step, 
despite the many recommended by 
official expert committees, destroyed 
the only hope for curbing the. 
growth of this. pernicious sector. 
Hence, in the absence of counter- 


vailing forces, the inherent nature of- 


the black economy, when combined 
with the recént trend in India's 
political economy, officially describ- 
ed as - ‘liberalisation’, and.a more 


relaxed regime of economic controls 
and regulations, has given an added 
fillip and momentum to the growth 
of the black economy. 


Among the various exercises 
undertaken to estimate the size and 
dimension of the parallel economy, 
the latest is by D.K. Rangnekar 
and is easily the most informative. 
For one thing, it is an extension of 
Rangnekar’s earlier estimate made 
in his note of Dissent to the Report 
of the Wanchoo Panel, which put 
the size of this sector in 1965-66 
at Rs. 2350 crores and Rs. 3080 
crores for 1969-70. Using the same 
methodology, Rangnekar has pro- 
duced the following series: : 


(1) 1973-74 Rs. 5,801 crores. 
(2) 1974-75 Rs. 6,422 Е 
(3) 1975-76 Rs. 7,366 й 
(4) 1976-77 Rs. 9,016 3 
(5) 1977-78 Rs. 10,855  ,, 
(6) 1978-79 Rs. 13,145 ,, 
(7) 1979-80 Rs. 15,432 ,, 
(8) 1980-81 ^ Rs. 18,241 35 


(Business Standard, 
30 November, 1982) 


i O, the básis of these figures, itis 


concluded that, ‘it would, thus, 
seem that almost one-half of the 
official income is today produced in 


. the concealed or underground sec- 
` tor.’ 


He further goes on to say 
that, ‘the gains from the “Green 
Revolution” have mainly gone to 
big farmers and of industrialisation 
to a “black” elite. This.three to 
four times increase in the size of 
the black economy is the locus of 
all the developments in the political 


u^ 


economy of India; quibbling over ` 


figures is the most insignificant part 
of the phenomenon. After all, the 
nature of the phenomenon, as well 
as the complex organisational and 
functional structure of the Indian 
economy, along with the size, 
diversity and complexity of our 
economic regulations and tax 
laws, matched only by the ‘ingen- 
uity' of the tax evaders and black 
‘elites’, make it a nightmarish task 
to ‘estimate’ or “quantify” the black 
economy. 


Notwithstanding the professional 
obsession with the magnitude of the 
black economy, the debate certainly 
does not range over its menacing 
character. If quantification can do 
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no better than substantiate the cri- . 


ticality of the black operations, the - 


effort is tantamount to banging 
away at already open doors. How 
far such efforts serve the “рш- 


pose of moving expert resources - 
away from more relevant enquiries . 


in this field, can only be a matter.of 
surmise. 
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hat may indeed be significant 
from recent. trends can perhaps be 
gleaned by turning one's attention 
to some ‘public interventions con- 
nected with the parallel economy. 


. After a relatively long period of 


A 


waiting and watching, the year 1981 
saw a powerful and bold initiative 
to come to terms with (һе Маск 
economy. Ignoring explicit expert 


opinion and solidly turning one’s - 


face away from ‘economic’ logic, 
the Special Bearer Bond scheme for 
transferring temporary  usufruct 
over hoards of black incomes and 
savings (floating in the form of 
cash balances) to the Union govern- 


ment was launched. Undaunted by. 
the initial cold reception, it was 


revived for another term. It not 
only gave a total amnesty for all 
the economic and other offences 
perpetrated in order to amass such 
cash balances, but. ‘offered some 


“overt cash incentives as well. | 
Without once again going -into 


the well orchestrated criticism of 
what a famous Parliamentarian 
called this ‘Black Deal with Black - 
Money’ which, in effect, equipped ' 
the black sector with its own special 
black currency, let us ask some 
questions about its impact orre- 
ducing the size of the existing black 
economy às well as its future growth 
or otherwise. The exercise by-Rang- 


nekar, referred to earlier, showed | 


that the compound rate of growth 


of the black economy at current . 


prices over nearly the whole of. the 
last decade was in the neighbour- 
hood of 18 per cent per annum. 

According to my estimates (op. cit., 

p. 107), non-corporate evaded tax’ 
revenue in the year 1978-79 was 
likely to have exceeded Rs. 5,300 
crores. Not all this income remains- 
in the form of hard cash; the black 
sector also draws upon the cash 
available with the legitimate’ eco- 


~ пошу. However, what the Spécial 


Bearer Bonds could transfer to pub- 
lic control for a period of ten years 


“ 


for being bleached’ уйе, ашу 
‘touched the fringe. - Е 5 z 
Without impounding a sizeable 
part of the black incomes, assets and 
cash, no reason exists for expecting 
a reduction: in -the scalé of black 
operations. After all, it is simple 
.tax-evaded black .incomes which 
through the generation of. compound: 
black incomes create the overarch-. 
-ing black economy. Insofar as the 
terms of this deal were uniquely 
favourable to all those-who indulged .. 
in black operations, and amounted : 
. to the relative penalisation-of those 
who foolishly or sheepishly.paid all 
their taxes — income tax, wealth- - 
tax, sales-tax, excise and. customs’ 
duties and octroi, etc. — it certainly . 
did not in any way weaken the in- 
centive to participate i in the black 
economy. 


The Bonds scheme itself is proof- 
that the costs of not ‘reporting, of 


violating laws in order to make,- 


pecuniary gain, have not gone up. 
As for the general ethos, the atmos- 
phere is full of stories of unprece- . 
dented levels of corrüption. Infla- 
tion, smuggling and leakage of 
foreign exchange, increased produc- - 
tion of non-essential goods with ' 
declining per capita production of 
mass consumption goods, specula- ` 
tive price increases and rising urban , 
land and house values, alongwith- 
rising costs not only of elections but 
day-to-day conduct of politiés, all 
г indicate growing lumpenisation of - 
the system. To describe the pheno- - 
menon as indicative of a sick society ` 
misses the point insofar, as it does 
not refer to the new ‘normal’ modus 
operandi of the system, which is 
what the intertwining of the black | 
economy with the officia] economy 
represents. 


T.. rising’ magnitude of public 
spending representing about 30 рет 
cent óf the GNP provides ever, new 
opportunities for developing areas 
of mutual accommodation between · 
tlie political-administrative appara- 
tus and business. Cuts, kick-backs, 
‘commissions and reguiar payments 
in various forms are involved in the 
disbursement of public funds; so 
much so that even the pattern of 
public spending is determined by,. 
among other things, maximising the 
fall-out. This refers to spending 
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development is the desideratusti): 


' nel, 2 | 
‘socio-economic power::.Fhé.inereass. ^" v 


‘ing privatisatión of the State, ` “со-. 


- to be based on an explicit recog- . 
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Жее of such: чаҳ ае to’. 
a new kind’ of entrepreneurs (an. . 
entrepreneurship in reverse, if the" 
socip-economic innovative, role fór.” 
who have extensive links^with: Ше; 
political and administrative . përson” ^ : 
creates new depositories . of 


ing inability of the State, to: becoiie. 4 
impersonal is related tö.. thei inoreas- -7 _* 


nomy and society.. „Whati appears ; as.. 
corruption ånd- black i incomes to {Без 
rest of society „18. somé kind: > 
natural process to.‘ those , who^ wiew — 2 
the State’ and the economy: as per g 
sonal estates. ok 2m VI 








Under -such a^ dispénsatic; 
political-administrative .blac E 
comes start finding their way into " X 
open and clandestine investments. in-- 
trade, industry, теа] ‘estate and: C 
finance, both within and outside the. > 
country. Thus,: over and- above”. 
smuggling and over. “ahd. under. in: 
voicing develop as new: аёт £6 
the leakage of foreign, exchány 
Increasing resort to extérnal ‘borrows : 
ing and -import-liberalisation' Séém- - TRI 
unlikely to be- unrelated to these ^ ^ з, 
newer trends in the network of the a 
black sector’s links; ^ 702-0250 У US 











M.» socio-economic ерінді 
tions attempting to make вегібе © 
of’ the intensification of India’ 
fundamental crisis (developing mal: 
development on top of persistent. 
underdevelopment) failed: to “comes. : 
to grips with the unfolding: Teality TEE 
since the .mid-sixties. This is;cér- | ^. 
tainly related to the inadequate, апа». 
inappropriate specification ‘of the 





` framework—some sort of textbook: 
. market economy in а post- -colonial— 


setting. The model which miglit/ap- >” Є: 
proximate to the Indian reality : Жаз” ; 







nition that a late twentieth century. 
capitalism, denied many off: he e» 
options and privileges enjoyed ‘by 
its predecessors in the developed 
North, has to evolve new mecha- 
nisms like those represented by the 
black economy. | ‘Magendo’. in 
Uganda and ‘Kalabule’ in Ghana ‚ 
are nothing but the cousins of the <5 

Number Two economy in India, , 
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Thus, what ROG Luxemburg: sáid of 








ES : tainly true for countries like India: 
“Sweating blood and filth with every 
‘spore from héad to` toe characterises 
. _; ,“notonly the birth of capital but also 

5.5 its оше in the world at every 
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EH "is. in this framework that one 
cias to view the on-going contro- 
—.. ^U f'ersies concerning controls, licensing 
so co апа, фе-тоіе of the public sector. 
ў That ай; increasing role of the State 
in the. economy by itself can provide 
all ores answers under the present 
-Cirgimstánces, has probably been 
“proved rong by now. However, 
whether the role be direct, indirect 

or through various other instrument- 








Ze. поі. been clearly articulated. The 
"a on indixéct, physical controls have not 
AM. worked and neither has the indirect, 

и : "pricesmechanism-based regulation of 

++. the economy. Food, cement, sugar, 

“2. paper, steel, 
жеге һе pendulum has swung from 
“опе extreme to the other. But this has 
пої resulted-either in the disappear- 
ance of adhocism or ineffectiveness, 
nor could these branches of the eco- 
momy be restored to healthy func- 








RP dn 1982, 4 major decision was 
vv taat.. taken to.decontrol cement. Huge 
LEDE OS premia, which traders and politi- 
cians pocketed in the process, stand 
“а largely. transferred to the industry, 
‘=: though. it would be naive to presume 





"that thé “middlemen аге totally ош” 


Тус еше But the decision-mak- 
' ^n. S.dngbout.lévy cement pricing and 
. permissiorito operate collusive pric- 
. ing with: ‘a handful of cement imanu- 
1° facturets, ‘which the latter admit has 
.' given ена windfall of hundreds of 
. crores of.rüpees, cannot be consider- 
"ed аба reversal of past trends. In 
; any case, the cheap and plentiful 
supply of cement under the competi- 
tive rules of the game remains a far 
cry. Erom the point of view of the 
‘black economy, inordinately high 

. ratés of return are permitted. This 
move bridges to an extent the great 
chasm separating the rather high- 
rates of return in cement. from the 
generally permitted rates by raising 
the latter. But since such high rates 
of r&turn have not been conceded in 
tz, most other industries, the law of 
< . the average rate of profit creates ad- 








the capitalism of her time is Cer- ` 


: dlities аге also questions which have - 


etc., are many cases . 


| ditional presstites forfurther genera- 


tion.amd proliferation of black in- 
comes in the other branches of the 
economy. 


The case of cement is a significant 


pointer to many facets of the distor- - 


tions caused by the black economy. 
The demand for cement and similar 
critical intermediate inputs, includ- 
ing pawer, not only is pushed up 
sizeably but is also pulled in specific 
directions by the pattern of black 
spending and investment. This cre- 


' ates а double distortion. One, the 


growth in the intermediate goods 


output gets ‘divorced from develop- - 


ment potential (unless, of course, 
one is blindly identifying growth 


with growth of output). Second, in- 


creasinsly, the investible resources, 
both in public and private sectors, 
move away from goods of mass 
consumption. . 


T. distortion of the demand 
pattern does not remain confined 
to the private sector. In 1982, public 
spending on the Asiad extravaganza 


provided a dramatic instance of the ' 


erosion of the values of austerity 
and any sense of priorities. The 
forbidding cost of promoting what 
is called *national pride' and 'sports- 
manship was ‘swept aside in the 
calculations of а political elite so 
closely identified with the new- rich 
now catapulted into positions of 


power because of-the black eco- 


nomy's involvement with competi- 
tive electoral politics. When com- 
pulsory primary education remains 
a distant dream, with over 50 per 
cent of more than 4 lakh odd pri- 
mary schools still without roof and 
fóur walls, the splendour and publi- 
city and kickback seeking politicians 
found the courage to expend some- 
thing like Rs. 1,000 crores for this 
great ‘national . undertaking’. Тһе 


dictum ‘when you cannot give food ' 


to the people, give them circuses’ 
seems io have caught the imagina- 
tion of many, whose popular appeal 


15 based largely. on a politics fed 


and sustained by black money. 


The: impact of such goings on’ 


іп planning cannot be missed. The 
gap between Plan targets and actual 
achievement owes itself, among 
other things, to the cost over-runs, 
delays, defective materials, short- 
ages, leakages -of foreign exchange, 


. basic, 


weakening of monetary discipline 
etc., brought about by the operation 

of the black “economy. At a more 
.overall economy level, the 
ability ofthe Plan to modify and 
discipline the elemental market for- 

ces is, reduced because the latter 
operate on the basis of powerful 
backing of the parallel economy. In- . 
stead of the Plan imposing a social ,. 
design on the.market processes, it / _ 
seems to be the other way around ,. 


and this may well bea factor. of 


some significance in reducing plan- 
ning to a rather jejune existence. | 


B, the sheer logic of its size and 


sweep, the black economy could not . 


have left the public sector immune 


to its influence. Apart from the high 
level leakages in granting of contra- 


‘ets, the rot has percolated to almost 
' every level — like - collection of 
'con-money from unemployed youth 


and conscious overstaffing to maxi- 
mise such gains. The public sector 
remains but an image of the regime, 
which has broüght it into existence; 
this has been demonstrated time 
and again in ‘history. The present 
impasse of the public sector also has ^ 
something to do with its confine- 
ment largely to the role of providing 
infrastructural props to the pillars 
of the parallel economy, together 
with the loss of its countervailing 
role. However, the stranglehold of 
the parallel economy cannot be redu- 
ced, at least in the short-run, merely 


‘by a change of regime and the sever- 


ing of its links with the black eco- 
поту. To the-extent that the. dep- 
redations of the parallel economy 
beyond a point become, unpalatable 

to the powers that be, the tactical 
liné for evolving a policy package 
against the black sector involves ^ 
using the few openings left by -the 
absence of a thorough-going and 
consistent mutuality of interests 
among its various components in 
politics 'and the economy. In this 
process, a redefinition of the plan- . 
ning process, priorities and newer 
roles for the public sector can^pro- 
vide the initial base on which the 
edifice of the counteracting forces 
against the parallel economy can be 
erected. The year 1982, however, is 
coming to a close with hardly any 
evidence of an appropriate cognition , 
of the issues involved, let alone the” 
question.of any operational stirring 
towards these ends. 
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THE term ‘Parallel Economy’ is a 
misnomer. Black money and all that 
goes with it are no longer parallel 
to the mainstream of the economy 
but are part and parcel of it. So 
much so that in some sectors of the 
economy it is the black transactions 
which dominate the scene. Much 


has been said about the causes of © 


the ‘underground’ economy, and its 
consequences; little about how to 


deal with it, if fundamental changes . 


in the economic system are ruled 
out.. ш 


Black money owes its origin to 
the evasion of tax laws and regula- 
tions such as price controls, import 
restrictions, rent control and so on. 
But even in an economy free of 
government regulation, there will be 
scope for generation of black money 
through the breach of non-economic 
regulations, and the bribery asso- 
ciated with it. Any flow of income 
which is not disclosed to the rele- 
vant authorities when there is an 
obligation to disclose represents 
black money; any payment which is 











Even modest measures may he »" > 


SHROFF 


РЕТ to Jaw also represents black. Е 


money. А bribe for escaping, say, à 
criminal liability, would represent 

















black money in the hands of the ... > Уз 


recipient as he obviously. cannot 
disclose it. If the recipient has in- 


come below the exemption limit for: КА 
іпсоте- tax, he does not,violàáte.the' ` 





income tax law; but he<comimits а... 
crime by accepting a bribe: ‘and the .° . <- 
proceeds do not cease to Бе: "black" T 
merely because they are “not. ‘un- ` 
accounted’ for under the tax laws... 


- Thus, laissez-faire is not.a-.complete 
(Om 


answer to the 


problem, 
Rajya’ would be! (HE 


Although economic regulation is ` 


thus not a necessary condition -for 
black money, it is clear thát. the 
black economy thrives mainly- under 
regimes which are inteilaced with 


4 





such regulation. The more: complex мыр. 


the controls, the greater is the 
sophistication in breaking them and 
hence the larger the pay-off. No res- 
pectable economist will consider it 
worth his while to address the prob- 
lem of *black money' arising from 
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рен Богрйой: аф Е Taluka от, 
the village level, since. there is -little 
sophistication in ‘its and «the purely, 
‘economic’ effects of such corrup- 


we т tion, as distinct from the erosion of 
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. the social fabric it causes, are not of 


oo "great consequence. The focus is thus 


on big.black money, the'city smug- 
gler, ; thé business and the profes- 


' sional tax evaders, the real estate - 


operators, the politicians who thrive 
on 1 the System, 


à 


э, 


black money - distorts. 
: More, it destroys societies. The eco- 
nomist who mourns the non-neutra- 
lity:of the fiscal, monetary and other 


s: regulatory devices finds that money 
ж generated Бу these devices, in turn," 


makes it even more. difficult for the 
„ Yegulations to achieve their original 
purpose. .. E 


$c 


d evasion means that the еҝес- ` 


-Шуе:таќе of -tax is to that extent 
reduced, not by the sanction of 
society, but by the uncontrolled 


в 9 activities of those who break.the tax 


laws with impunity. The conse- 


' quences for the economy are not 


difficult to see. If government ex- 
;penditures are assumed to be fixed, 


‘х Хах evasion causes an equivalent in- ! 


‘ctease in budgetary deficit and the 
consequences for , the economy 
“would: then depend ` ‘on the way the 


in tax rates in an attempt to collect 
more (which often ends up in greater 


tax”-evasion, but also а greater 


^; penalty on the honest tax payer); 
` "greater dépendence on foreign fin-. 
ancing; or, simply, a further.dose of 


: inflationary deficit financing. 


The consequences are, however, 
not the sáme as would be the case if 
the, effective tax rates were low 
enough · initially to have caused no 
incentive for tax evasion. In the 
latter ‘case the extra incomes in 
private hands would be legal. When 
the effective tax rate is forced down 
by evasion, it generates black in- 
comes which also tend to follow a 


: _ different pattern of disposal: greater 


“propensity to consume and to spend 
on luxuries, and somewhat greater 
propensity.to invest in assets which 
do not readily require disclosure. 
Black incomes tend thus to depress 
the saving rate and distort the 


.. w Rational priorities by diverting re- 
a ^S 


aate dle t 
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~ deficit “is, met: by a-further increase. 
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Sources io: unpfoductive consump- 


tion and investment. 


Black transactions also ‘wrest’ 
from the system greater play of 
market forces than the authorities 
intend. There are markets which are 
recognized to be dual markets, e.g., 
sugar; cement. Black operators are 
not content with such a limited role 
for the ‘invisible hand’. In all 
markets when there is control and 
regulation, a duality is enforced by 
these operators who are .not initia- 
ted in the virtues’ of the market 
system but seem to do the job more- 


effectively than the ‘Boston Brah- | 


mins’. 


қ 
The result ‘is that -rationing by 
‘price’ is enforced in practice despite 
the severe inequalities in the distri- 
bution of income. and contrary to 


the intentions of society; and there . 


are none ofthe advantages of the 
market system in the sense of a 
larger investment (іп response to 
scarcity to relieve such scarcity. The 
profits are an ‘undisclosed’ windfall 


-accruing quite often to the middle- . 


men who tend to spend them much 
the same way.as tax.evaders do their 
illegitimate gains — іп luxurious. 
living, real-estate or gold. 


T. x | 
he distortions are not confined 


: to ‘high living. Any opportunity 


that presents itself at a given time 
to multiply black gains is seized 
upon. Black money seems to descend 
with special vigour on all markets 
which display scarcity. If credit 
restrictians are placed on financing 
stocks of groundnut oil, black money 
rushes іп as an old faithful. Specula- 


tive activity gets a boost as well а” 


financial backing; so does smuggling. 
One breach of rule releases resources 


. with which one can go on breaking 


a whole chain of rules and augment 
the resourcés on the way. Soon 
black becomes the very way of life 
for a growing number of transactors. 
Those who do not participate in the 
system are not merely left out of 
the gains of the system; they often 
cannot legitimately enter ` into 
transactions in certain markets un- 
less they are prepared to play the 
game according to the rules set by 
the operators — or rather by the 
market since, by then, the ‘black 
ratio? is an equilibrium settled by 


* market forces. 


Over time, however, the distor- 
tions caused by the consumption 


cial blessing. In the name of tourism 
or foreign exchange. earning, a 
whole lot of investment is directed 
towards meeting the demand created 
by the black incomes. Those in^ 
power legitimise the system in a 
number of ways: by their depen- 
dence on it for political. funds; by „~ 
their participation in the same мау 


^ 


pattern of the ‘black rich’ get offi- < 


of life (five-star and all that); by ^ 


reorienting public priorities; and by 
periodically granting . amnesty for 
the initial crime. 


As the size of the black economy 
grows, the area of regulation gets 
progressively restricted. Estimates 
of the black economy vary from 6 


. to 49 per: cent of the GNP. The 


estimate of close to 50 per cent is 
regarded by many as being on the 
high side, specially considering that 
black incomes tend to be a predomi- 
nantly urban phenomenon. Aggre- 
gate ratios of this kind are less use- 


-ful than estimates of the extent of 


undisclosed incomes and wealth in 
specific sectors. For instance, it, is 
the generally observed fact that 
black transactions predominate іп 
the real estate market. Thus, re- 


. medial action could be designed. 
` with specific ‘high black prone 


sectors in view. 


The recent discussions concerning 
distinctions between black money 
and black wealth and the definitions 
or. measure of the black economy 
are interesting, but not conclusive 


“іп terms of action. One has to act 


оп: ав many fronts as possible and ` 


must concentrate on specific sectors 
in order to make a deep impression 
on them. This can then have a snow- 
balling effect on other sectors. 2 


T for instance, the real-estate 


market. Urban land is scarce; but 
the supply not inelastic. The city 
grows, enveloping the agricultural 
land surrounding it (or reclaiming 
the seas). Government (and hence 
the politician) has a big stake in 
regulating the conversion of agri- 


cultural land to non-agricultural: 


land. Even the supply of existing 
urban Jand сап be choked through 
the imposition of ceilings which can 
be relaxed at will on payment of 
‘on’ money. Politicians cannot 


X 


accept white money; so the real- 
estate operators have to organize 
themselves on a 60:40 or similar 
basis. They themselves wish to avoid 
stamp duties; income tax; capital 
gains tax; wealth tax. The tenant 
wants to save the property tax; the 
landlord the income tax; the petty 
official wants his cut. The ‘city 
fathers', the aldermen of yore, have 
no interest in collecting revenue for 
civic amenities. They are all, with- 
“out exception, propertied gentle- 
^ men. There could be hardly any 
area of activity in which such a tacit 
agreement to break laws obtains 
almost effortlessly. 


Inflation erodes the value of the 
middle class savings. Thus even the 
relatively less well-to-do join the 
fray: land prices are booming; let 
us grab a plot. But then how to find 
the black money? There are enough 
advisers who tell you how you can 
convert white into black. The big- 
wigs have a problem of laundering; 
the small ones must learn how to 
dirty their hands. 


It is natural for black incomes ear- 
ned elsewhere in the system to seek 
investment in urban land and pro- 
perty in view of the high expectation 
of appreciation. Even black wealth 
must be protected against erosion of 
value by inflation! The expectation 
of appreciation reflects, however, 
the basic underlying scarcity of land 
in relation to growing demand. 
Speculative demand for land origi- 
nates both from black incomes and 
from a legitimate desire of the mid- 
dle classes to acquire an asset which 
protects the value of their savings. 
Tf they had available an asset which 
reasonably protected the value of 
their savings, a considerable part of 
the demand for urban land and pro- 
perty could be diverted to such an 
asset. And if taxation of capital 
gains is made more sensible, it could 
take some of the heat (and black- 
ness) off the real-estate market. 


bu of giving an amnesty 
from time to time to tax eva- 
ders through voluntary disclosure 
schemes, taxation of capital gains 
could be ‘reduced’. In 1977, а mea- 
sure was introduced under which 
there was no capital gains taxif 
proceeds of the sale of an asset 
' (including real-estate) were invested 


in specified assers for a ‘specified 


period — eg, bank deposits, 
Unit Trust, etc. There was no 
need for a seller of ‘a flat in^ 


Bombay to hide his proceeds, and 
incur the risk and inconvenience of 
& black deal. And resources which 
got locked up into bidding up prices 
of one type of asset got released for 
wider use, through the intermedia- 
tion of banks and the Unit Trust, 
in other worthwhile investments. 
There was no reason to have given 
up the 1977 measure. The diluted 
version which offers exemption if 
proceeds are invested in 74% Rural 
Bonds (introduced by Charan 
Singh) has not had a comparable 
effect in curbing speculation and 
making investible resources more 
mobile. 


Т, rush for the DDA self-financ- 
ing scheme or similar schemes else- 
where will no longer be there if 
government were to offer an 
indexed bond (with ап  appro- 
priate ceiling on individual hold- 
ing) which would guarantee the 
тегі value of the investment and 
offer a small return. Real-estate 
prices may be expected to rise 
faster than the general level of 
prices and the bond which pro- 
vides protection against the general 
price rise may not be a substitute 
fora plot of land. But, allowing 
for the risk element, the cost of 
maintaining rea] property and of 
dealing with law there, would still 
be a significant appealof the in- 
dexed bond, and this, in itself, may 
contribute to a reduction in the 
divergence between the trend in 
real-estate prices and the general 
price level. 


It is often argued by govern- 
ment officials that an indexed bond 
would imply a public declaration by 
government of its inability to cont- 
rol inflation. This, however, need 
not be so: at least, not any more 
than that the introduction of the 
so-called black bonds was a public 
declaration of government's inabi- 
lity to control black money! Indeed, 
an indexed bond would be an incen- 
tive for government to pursue anti- 
inflationary policies since, to the 
extent they succeeded in controlling 
inflation, they would have reduced 
the cost of their borrowing through 
the indexed security. 
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These. are "ihe; Kinds: of: "WI 


‘Measures that“ heed, Чо be taken. 
They - will not; eliminate black 


money; but they will soften о el 


crucial markets. 


О... why succumb t to y them? p 
If you remove the capital gains tax, . 


obviously there will Бе no need to 
evade it through illegal means. Why 
not remove income-tax, the wealth 
and gift tax, the whole lot? A plausi- 
ble objection; but not formidable.” 
There is less surrender in exempting 
capita] gains in the way suggested 
above than in the tax amnesties 
which have been given more than 


7 


once. And no claim is made that а. 


‘dent’ in the real-estate market. will 
remove all black money; only that.a 


crucial market will be softened.: 


Because of the Rent Control Acts .: 


and the protection of the tenant 
provided under them, no one looks 


upon real-estate as an asset" for , 
earning income; it is primarily a 


vehicle for capital gains. 


And the.. 
wealth tax is not so significant since , 


it is payable on the cost of. property ^. 


valued originally and not on market 
value after appreciation. - Stamp 
duties are an incentive for“black ; 


deals, but they are only incidentally.: 


so. The crucial tax ‘is: the capital, 
gains tax and if' that is remitted ^ 


under suitable conditions, a major. 


incentive for black transactions in‘ 
a market like real-estate wit disàp- - 
pear. 


If, at tthe same time, Rent E 


r 
к. 


Acts are amended so as: to remove, ``, 


or dilute the protection. given to 
tenants with rents above a certain 
limit, there would be a ‘considerable 
improvement in the supply of hous- 
ing in the ‘rental’ market anda 
more appropriate relationship would 
be established between- property 
values: and rentals, relieving ` the 
pressure on the property markets. 


No great harm can come to 
government by the introduction of 
the two measures: exemption from 
capital gains if proceeds aré inves- 


ted in a wide variety of not so illi-., ` 


quid monetary assets and offer of an 
indexed bond. And there isa clear 
prospect .of gain. It is important 
that these measures, if introduced, 
are kept stable for a while to test 
their success. 
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ESCORTS 


В would be right, if this picture was taken a few decades ago. But this is 
1983. : 

'Food' is not a subject to be complacent about. Even a 1982 production figure of 

132 million tonnes becomes inadequate to a population of 684 million, and growing . 
*at 37,000 mouths a day. 

Forcing the country to import food again, for the third year. 

However, the situation is not beyond control. Modern methods of agriculture do 
exist—high yielding seeds, effective fertilizers, irrigation and mechanisation. But 
the need of the hour is mechanisation. right down to the small-holding 
farmer. 

Simple mathematics proves the point: what a tractor can plough in two hours, a 
pair of bullocks will take ninety-six hours--and the farmer loses out ín the very 
short ploughing and sowing period. , 

Result: less cultivation of land, poor ploughing, less food output and stagnating * 
food production. ы 

On the other hand, visualise the benefits of mechanised farming: ап average 
tractor spends 70% of its time ploughing other farmers’ lands. Іп terms of crop? · 


value, yields on tractor farms аге 63% more. Consequently, tractor farms employ зів; Woo a 


more hired labour per hectare. 

No, these are not idle conjectures, but positive conclusions of a National Survey. 
And these benefits are being reaped in India's mechanised districts—the d 
districts giving surplus for procurement. 

At Escorts, we've pioneered farm mechanisation for three decades. 52 

Developing advanced tractor technology in collaboration with FORD, running .. . 
training schools, and producing the largest number of modern tractors (1, 80, 000 to ' 2 
date). 

Backed up by the most extensive after-sales-service and spare- parts distribution 
network. a 

Small beginnings, yes, but beginnings no doubt: Pr 

Because what's at stake involves all of us in India's agricultural industry. 

To give positive meaning to the Green Revolution. 

To produce more food—for our people. And for export—because just. 10 million 
tonnes of food grains will pay for India's entire crude oil imports. 

In a word, self-sufficiency. And that's the pie of the future. 
— The very near future. 

Right! ~- 





ESCORTS LIMITED: 
Giving positive shape to India’s tomorrow. 


~ Tractors and Farm Equipment * Industrial & Construction Equipment ж Motorcycles *Automotive Shock Absorbers &- 
Piston Assemblies * Railway Ancillaries XOutboard Motors *Heating Elements * Dry Dock SEQ AS. 
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"Pine of the world's best hotels 
| | are named Oberoi. | 
Why settle for less? 












Book into | 
Oberoi Hotels 


instantiy. 
1 Oberoi Hotels. Set amidst golden . 
зз | beaches, on sunny islands, in bustling 
te i | cities... | 
Hotels so good that Rene Lecler, Travel 
Editor of Harpers & Queen, included 
nine of them in his world famous travel 
guide: ‘The 300 best hotels in the world’. 


For reservations, contact Oberoi Instant 
Reservation Offices at: 























Telephone Telex 






New Delhi 699571 2372, 3829 
Bombay 234343 4153, 4154 
Calcutta 230181 7248, 7854 
Madras 88156 699 






Ahmedabad 448648 


Ob . H спа 53444 725 
jolombo 20001 CMB 21201 
eroi Hotels | 20001 


We look after you better Kathmandu — 11211 . NP 203 









Oberoi Hotels in Bombay, Goa, Khajuraho, New Delhi, Delhi, Srinagar, Ladakh, Simla, Calcutta, 
Darjeeling, Gopalpur-on-sea, Cairo, Aswan, Baghdad, Dammam, Kathmandu, Colombo, Капау, 
Singapore, Bali, Adelaide, Melbourne and Zanzibar. 
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AE кс һҺое/зогпе years back, But 
i today, golf. irons are being made of 
і | aluminium. The fact is, aluminium is being 
.. ' * Used, more and more, for things we had ' 
E never imagined. And-in India, Indian — 
- : Aluminium hos been the catalyst of this 
- change. С. | eis 
The first to err on aluminium 
i Production in this country, Indal has 


. n Wi. , 








` Not something you would have heard on. introduced almost the entire range of alloys ` 
*- in which rolled and extruded aluminium 


- «urrency, power transmission, irrigation tubing, . - 
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products dre made їп India. In its constant al 
drive towards diversification, Indal'hos . . -= -`> 
pioneered the изе of aluminium іп alrcoft, 


transportation, packaging, housing and a "TC 
host of other applications, "Un Sc 

Indo! pioneering. It's the shape of things ` Fu 
to come. . ES hern 
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a journal "which: seeks. % тесі through free discussion, every , ‘Specialist too has voiced his views. ` In: this way it 
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The problem 


STRANGELY, whereas to revive means to gain new vigour and life, the 
moment you add ‘ism’ to it, the concept transforms into its exact opposite. 
Revivalism -drags you down.with the weight of all its antiquated thought 
although its outward face reveals, for a while, a contemporary resurgence. 


All over the world there seems to be a desperate attempt by people to make 
up for the loss of quality in their lives. The past is then measured in mythical 
terms to satisfy the need for self assurance. In the process, that self seems to 
grow enormously, cutting out. all others, exclusive, looking inwards, seeking 
refuge and coinfort for its own inadequacies, complexes, problems, in the 
thought of a past that once held glory, in revivalism.. 


The third world — the developing, the underdeveloped, call it what you 
will — has perhaps a larger need to be assured. The future appears bleak, the 
distance between- itself and the ‘developed’ grows longer by the minute, even 
as the means to cover that distance have advanced at great technological speed. 
-Since you can’t build your self-image or pride on the material horizon which 


77. 16° beyond your reach, and since the contemporary ‘isms’ fail to assure you in 





„г any sense, you look backwards into the tortuous labyrinths of the past, clutch- 


ing on to all the little totems on the way, the do’s апа`доп'15 which demarcate 
your identity from others. 


How else can one explain the distressing scene which exists in India today 
between the communities. Our secularism stands in tatters, though thankfully 
it hasn't yet fallen off the body politic. Somehow, we seemed to have used 
the wrong thread. Integration was a non-concept, a non-starter; it could only 
mean merging with the majority. What was required was a healthv respect for 


difference, difference in religion, in culture, in dress, in speech. This respect for 


things and beliefs other than your own had to be engendered with sensitive care 
from.childhood onwards, proclaimed as our many-hued splendour. But these 
are wild exhortations, particularly in the climate of today when ethics is a 
dirty word, when nothing is respected except money and the authority it can 
buy, when every leadership exploits the most personal beliefs for political 
advantage. To touch this festering scene with a bit of civilisation would mean, 
first of all, the creation of inhibition within ourselves, of restraint, and then a 
little understanding of others, of their faiths, their need for self-assurance and 
assertion, for the recognition of identity. | 


This issue of Seminar is an attempt towards that end, towards that touch of oJ MI 


civilisation. 






































Hindu renaissance 


KARAN 





SINGH -v 
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THE secret of the persistence of 
Hinduism, its dynamics for many 
thousands of years from the very 
dawn of our civilization, lies in its 
capacity for renewal and renais- 


sance. At the time Hinduism was. 


born, a number.of other great world 
religions also flourished; there was 
the Egyptian religion, a very highly 
sopliisticated and developed religion, 
there’ was Mesopotamia, there was 
the Mithrite cult in Crete, there 
were the Central American and 
South American civilizations. But 
they have all disappeared; they are 
no longer living faiths: You can go 


` to Egypt; you can see the pyramids 


and the sphinx, you can marvel at 
the glory and creativity of that civili- 


. zation, but it is not alive any longer. 


Itis something that lives only in 
museums or in the minds of research 
Scholars. But Hinduism retains its 
dynamism, retains its links with the 
past and retains the capacity for 
regeneration. This is because it has 
within it this capacity for reinter- 
pretation from age to age, and it has 
constantly produced great men and 
women who by the force of their 
spiritual achievements have brought 
about this renaissance, this re- 
integration. P 

'fhe whole history of Hinduism, 
from the Vedic period down to our 


own century with Sri Aurobindo, 
Swami Vivekananda апа Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, can be looked 
upon as a constant series of renewals 
based upon certain fundamental 
precepts. After the Vedic age there 
was the age of the great reformers, 
Lord Mahavira and Lord Buddha, 
who were from within the Hindu 
tradition but who brought new ele- 
ments of social reform and of social 
dynamics into the system. You come 


later to the great South Indian. 


Acharyas, to Acharya Sankara, to 
Ramanujacharya, to Madhwa- 


charya. Then in the so called med- ' 


jeval age there was-the great Bhakti 
movement that arose in all parts of 
India. Үоріп Lalleswari in Kashmir, 
Mirabai, Kabir, Guru Nanak Dev, 


Tulasidas, Surdas, Purandaradasa, 


Shankar Dev, al] over India, in diffe- 
rent languages, in different mother 
tongues, these great singers spoke 
of the eternal message of Hinduism. 


Similarly, you come down to the 
great reformers in the middle of the 
19th century which is often called 
the beginning of the new Indian 
renaissance. Ín fact, our freedom 
movement itself flowed from the 
reform movement. In Bengal, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy founded the 
Brahmo Samaj, Devendra. Nath 
Thakur founded. the Adi Brahma 


M 


% 


ч 


бата), Keshab Chandra Sen foun- 
ded the Brahmo Samaj of India. In 
ж Maharashtra, R.K. Bhandarkar and 
M.G. Ranade founded the Prarthana 
Samaj. In the Punjab; Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati founded the Arya 
Samaj. Then you had great figures 
like Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo 
who by dint of their tremendous 
spiritual achievements were able to 
“a bring about a restatement and a 
reintegration of Hinduism. 


Now, over eighty per cent of 
Indians being Hindus, it is self- 
evident that unless there is a dyna- 
mic renaissance in Hinduism we can- 
not really optimize the creativity of 
the Indian nation. I do not want 
the Hindu renaissance to be looked 
upon only as a reaction to some- 
thing that may happen in the field 
of conversions. Even if Islam did 
not exist, even if there was not a 
single Muslim in India, the Hindu 
renaissance would be necessary. 


This is an important preliminary 
point because, living as we are in 
North India, there is always a ten- 
dency to be in a sort of a reactive 
frame of mind and simply to move 
when we find that something is hap- 
pening with the Muslims. In fact, 
the new stirring in Hinduism re- 
presents an autonomous develop- 
ment within a great world religion. 
Certainly, in the same way as the 
Christianimpact helped to trigger 
off the social reform movements in 
the 19th century, it could well be 
that Muslim fundamentalism helps 
to trigger off a creative movement 
in the 20th century. But it is an 
autonomous movement necessary 
within the framework of Hinduism 
itself. . 


T.. new dynamism, however, 
cannot be brought about simply by 
laws. We have put secularism in the 
Constitution, and we have passed a 
lot of laws. But itis in the minds 
of men and women that the battle 
has to be fought, Unless our con- 
cepts and our attitudes change, un- 
less there is a new impetus, we will 
not really be able to break out of 
the paradox in which we find our- 
selves today. 


А nation built upon the great 
Vedic utterance, Satyam eva jayate 


Tae 


— (Satyam eva jayate; : -naanr tam, 
satyena panthha vitato: devayanah, 
yenakramantrsayo hyaptakama, yatra 
tat satyasya `рагатат nidhanan? 
from the Mundakopanishad) is sink- 
ing in an ocean of. corruption. Are 
eighty per cent of Indians’ not 
Hindus, and if there is corruption 
today, can the -Hindu community 
say it does not bear at least eighty 
per cent of the responsibility? It is 
very easy to look for scapegoats, but 
the problem is that we have to rein- 
tegrate our own culture, the truths 
enshrined in our own tradition and 
then only can we expect a real 
breakthrough. 


I ifa Hindu renaissance is 
necessary because of Hinduism being 
one of the great world religions, 
then all religions today have to go 
through a similar process. І would 
Jike to see an Islamic renaissance, a 
Christian renaissance, a Buddhist 


- renaissance. I use the word ‘renais- 


sance,’ not ‘revival’. This is an impor- 
tant distinction. А revival would 
simply be trying to go back to the 
past. It would be a Hindu revival if 
one were to, say, scrap the Constitu- 
tion, reintroduce the Manu Smriti 
and the old laws and go back to 
two thousand five hundred years. 
This is not what we are trying to 
do. We are moving rapidly into the 
216% century, into the nuclear age. 
If our religion is to have any validity 
in the next century it has got to be 
capable of dealing with the new 
truths of science and technology. 
We are reaching out into the planets 
now and now to the stars. Mankind 
has broken away from the confines 
of this earth and we need a philo- 
sophy which can parallel those 
achievements. 


Mankind is at a crucial crossroads 


in its long and tortuous history of 


this planet. Science and technology 
have given us tremendous power. 
We are now in the space age, in the 
field of medicine, communications, 
cybernetics, in every field there is a 
tremendous growth. And yet that 
same science and technology has 
given us nuclear weapons which 
today can destroy not only the 
human race but all life on this 
planet. 


There is a dangerous divergence 
between knowledge and wisdom. 











Old values are: vous i ind. diet 
new is not born, and. we find эше, 
selves precariously: "poised . bgtwéei >. 
the past and the future: Like Triz ; 
sanku, we are neither in-the heayen jm 
nor on the earth. We neither һауе 
the дупатіѕт.оѓ our ancient-cülture. | | 
nor have we really : ‘been able to^ 
integrate the new’ “scientific and. 
technological developnients. into. jur. 
consciousness. 








As a result there is a. neurotic 
situation, not only in India. In fact, _ 
in India we are probably imsomer 8722 
ways more fortunate than „in «hé ^ = 
West or in other religious tràditionis?, Е | 
where it is virtually impossible:to . ie Vus 
be both deeply religious and. to Ns 
come to terms with the nuclear, age. * 
But Hinduism does have'the capa- . T. 
city -to come to terms with’:the. 
nuclear age, perhaps even to bring ^ 
about a new synthesis- which could 
be of advantage not only to Hindus 7 
but to the entire human race. And 
for this we must explofe* some of : 
the basic concepts that are. built into 
our structure and that, іо rhy mind, 
constitutes the essentials of; Hindu- 
ism which have to «Ве. recaptured 
and rediscovered. 2X 
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I; back to the Vedas and the 
Upanishads, obviously, because that- 
is the glowing and dynamic source 
of our cultural heritage. Take, for 
example, the concept: that every- 
where it is the same dynamic force; 
the same “Shakti; the ‘same’ energy m 
that is prevalent: ` Isa vasyanridam > + 
sarvam  yatkincha jagtyam jagat. $. 
This is the first line-of the. Jsavasya >. 
Upanishad, . arid I ‘think it- was. .' 
Gandhiji who said that if everything B 
‘élse was destroyed in Hindüism.and .. 
this one mantra remained -it Would .' 
be enough to recreate Rd 





Whatever exists, not only on this 
tiny speck of dust that we call the 
earth but in the millions and mil- |, 
lions of galaxies, wherever there, 15-2 
existence, is the manifestation ‘of - 
the same Divine Force. That is the 
basic concept. Only recently, fifty 
years ago, after Einstein and quan- 
tum mechanics, has the dichotomy 
between matter and energy been 
breached in the West, and only now 
are they beginning to. realize. that ; 
these are rem tiers t riis 
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ohe Dower 
непе existence. And. ‘our seers 


basic postulates of Hinduism. 


= Then, based on that, there isa 
. .тетагкаМЕе concept of mankind as 
H family: Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam. 
- “When you enter Parliament House 
ur thé first. gate, upon it is written: 





-laghu chetasam, 
қы” udara charitanam tu Vasudhaiva 
e ist 22. ; -Kutumbakam. 

+ This. is mine,. this is yours; that 
_ 5 the’ thinking ‘of people with small 
F minds; "For ones with thé greater 
. consciousness the whole world is a 

‚ family." я 








: us of years ago, when it 
„was . пої: possible to travel more 
{һап a few miles a day, our seers 
ite. had.:this , intuitive vision of the 
Mert world as.à family. Today science 

' 70. and technology have brought this 
about... You can travel so rapidly 
that you can go right round the 
world and comeback the same day. 
Today we are being knit together 
by technológy, but our conscious- 
ness is stuck in the old grooves. 
That is why -the danger has arisen 
to the human race, and that, is why 
we have got to recreate this concept 
of Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam, the 
world as.:a family which is central 
to Hinduism:: Е 





"E | Then fiiere i 15 $ the great verse of 
U^ s `* the Gita: Ishvarah sarvabhootanam 


hrddeshe arjuna tishthati. "The Lord | 


"s. . abides‘in the heart of every being.’ 
x Not oüly-in thé-lieart of the Hindu. 
жс. «We. до not believe, аѕ ѕоте other 
* religious traditions believe, that we 
are the only ones who are chosen and 
the others are"doomed. We believe 
instead-that in every human being, 
regardless of his race, his language, 
his religion, his caste, his sex, his 
political background,. the divine 
resides. This again is one of those 
fundamental concepts at the heart 
" of Hinduism which gives it such 
power and vitality. 


: We -have the great utterance of 
16 the Rig Veda:. ekam sat viprah 
qe d bahudha vadanti—' The Truth is one, 
Saray Же wise шау cal it by. many 
NE gmes.; 21 claim that we are the only 





Due shakti thát pervades: 


have” brought this as one of the 


Бы "Ayain - nija paro vetti gananam · 


religion in ‘the world that accepts 
other religions as goals to the 
Divine. We do not claim a mono- 
poly of wisdom. Naturally, we will 
not and should not allow ourselves 
to: be pushed around by other reli- 
gions. But we have this belief in our 
Shastras that all genuine spiritual 
striving ultimately leads to the goal. 
Sri Krishna says quite clearly in the 
Gita that though people may strive 
in their different ways, they come to 
him. This has been the fundamen- 
tal Hindu approach, and it is only 
in the face of aggressive proselytiz- 
ing by other religions that Hindu- 
ism also developed certain similar 
defensive mechanisms. i 


Then, the Rig Veda has a marvel- 
lous sentence, a marvellous mántra 
defining the goal of human life as 
atmano mokshartham jagat hitaya 
cha — the salvation of. our soul 
and the welfare of the world. 
Hinduism, for various reasons, be- 
gan to become more interested in 
atmanomoksha, more. interested in 
individual salvation and forgot the 
other side of the coin which is jagat 
hitaya—the welfare of society. And 
this despite the fact that our Shas- 
tras teach us bahu jana sukhaya, bahu 
jana hitaya cha, for the welfare of 
the many, for the well-being of the 
many, and sarvepi sukhinassantu, 
sarve santu niramaya, sarye bhadrani 
pashyantu, ma kaschit dukhabha 
bhavet. ‘May everybody be happy, 
may everybody be free from disease, 
may everybody see auspicious sights, 
may no one have to suffer depriva-, 
tion and sorrow.’ 


\ hat greater. definition can you 
have of socialism? Even Marx 
spoke of only one class, but our 
sages have spoken of the entire 
community. Our sages have not 
thrown people against each other 
on the basis of caste or on the basis 
of class. They-tried to integrate the 
totality of society so that the wel- 
fare of all could be assured. These 
examples can be continued indefi- 
nitely but I have said enough to 
show that the basic Hindu beliefs 
based upon the Vedanta аге еп- 
lightened, all-inclusive and extre- 
mely relevant to.man in his present 
predicament. What is required is a 
restatement and reaffirmation of 
these truths so that narrow-minded, 
superstitious and.undesirable social 


customs that have developed 'in 
Hinduism over many centuries of 
servitude can be cleansed. This in ~ 
fact is what we are trying to do in 
the Virat Hindu Samaj. 


The Virat Hindu Samaj and the 
great meetings that we have been 
having is a significant development. 
We had a meeting in Delhi where 
lakhs of people came, and І said to .- 
them that our dharma teaches us to -— 
see God in the sky, in the ocean, 
in the forest, in the mountains, in 
the rivers, in the stones, why can we 
not see God in our fellow human 
being? What sort of a Vedanta is it 
that  discriminates between man „ 
and man. I have been born the son 
of a Maharaja and lived in luxury 
and richness: my atma is not in any 
way greater than that of a poor 
Harijan who may never have pota a 
single square meal in all his life. 
Minister may be in a very big Sd 
tion but if he is corrupt he is less 
of a karma yogi than a peon who 
may be doing his job with sincerity 
and with integrity. This is the basis 
of our Hindu ethos. How can we 
accept these ridiculous contradic- 
tions between what we believe and - 
what we do? 


P 


| ou we read in the papers 
that girls are burnt because they do 
not bring enough dowry. What 
greater insult could there be to 
Vedanta? We believe that а woman 
is the shakti swaroop: ya devi sarva 
bhooteshu shakti roopena samsthita. 
In the Hindu tradition the woman 
is looked upon not as inferior to 
man but as his ardhangini, as the 
equal co-sharer with man in the 
adventure of living. But we can no 
longer afford the luxury of this diver- : 
gence between our beliefs and ош ` 
actions. Some. years ago there was 
this unfortunate incident in Jaipur 
when the lights went out in the 
course of a cinema show and a large 
number of women were molested. 
When this was reported one of my 
friends said tc. me, ‘you talk a great 
deal about Hinduism and the Hindu 
respect for women. Is it that this 
respect is only operative when the 
lights are on? What happens to 
dod Hinduism when the lights. go 
off? 


The point I am making is that we 
have-got to live up tothe teachings, 


т 


we have got to reinterpret Hinduism 
and make it into really a universally 
world religion. This does not mean 
that we should be apologetic or on 
the defensive. Over eighty per cent 
of Indians are Hindus today, and 
even otherwise we should get a fair 
deal. We do not ask for any special 
privileges, but when curious things 
happen like, for example, the 
Government of India holidays for 
1982 in which you do not have a 
single Hindu holiday which is com- 
pulsory, naturally the Hindus feel 
upset. Or when there are authorita- 
tive reports that massive foreign 
funds are coming into India for 
proselytization. 


Т, Hindu renaissance revolves 
around a reinterpretation of Hindu- 
ism to meet the requirements of the 
nuclear age. India has always been 
looked upon by its great teachers as 
the guru of nations. 
chauvinistic idea, but this has been 
said not only in the old days but by 
people like Sri Aurobindo and Swami 
Vivekananda. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his foreword to my book 
on Sri Aurobindo says: ‘It is signi- 
ficant to note that great political 
mass movements in India have had 
a spiritual background behind them.’ 


Why did Gandhiji start his prayer 
meetings with Ramdhun? Why did 
Sri Aurobindo and the gredt leaders 
of the radical movement at the turn 
of the century popularize this mant- 
ram of ‘Vande Mataram’ from the 
Ananda Math? Because India is a 
nation that has always nurtured re- 
ligion, and not only the religions 
born in India. There is Hinduism 
and the offshoots of Hinduism — 
Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism. 
Then there are the religions that 
came from outside India, when the 
followers of Zarathustra fled from 
Persia they came to India and they 
are flourishing here. The Jews have 
come to India for two thousand 
years, there has never been any 
Diaspora, there has never been any 
persecution. The Christians came to 
India a thousand years before they 
went to Europe, and Islam for the 
last thousand years has been here. 


India is a nation which nurtures 
religions. There is something in this 
soil, there is something in the power 


It may be а: 


of the Himalayas; the great Deva- 
tatma. Kalidasa: described the 
Himalayas not only a’ a mountain 
but as a divine power—astyuttaras- 


yam dishi devatatma, himalayo nama. 
nagadhiraja. It is a spiritual- pre-- 


sence. If India forgets her spiritual 
heritage it will become one of many 


other nations; it will not even re- 


main a single nation. If India is to 
remain a nation it has got to redis- 
cover and strengthen its spiritual 
heritage, and in that spiritual herit- 
age, eighty per cent of Indians are 
Hindus and five per cent of Indians 
believe in religions which have flow- 
ed from Hinduism. It is therefore 
necessary to have a Hindu renais- 
sance if India is to rediscover the 
roots of her spiritual power and 
vitality. 


The setting up of the Virat Hindu 
Samaj was not the birth of just 
another organization. It was meant 
as а platform where different deno- 
minations in Hinduism could get 
together and discuss common pro- 
blems. It has two aspects. One 
aspect is solidarity, the other aspect 
is social reform because without 
social reform you cannot have soli- 
darity. If you continue to treat 
lakhs of fellow Hindus as if they 
were second class citizens, how can 
you expect Hinduism to be strong? 
And, naturally, the adverse forces 
willfirst try and strike us at our 
weakest point. 


We must never forget that a chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link, 
and if the Harijans are discriminat- 
ed against or continue to feel that 
they are second class Hindus, natu- 
rally they will be our weakest link, 
they will be the most vulnerable to 
pressures and temptations. It is 
indeed remarkable that despite cen- 
turies of oppression they continue 
to remain an integral: part of Hindu 
society. It is now our prime res- 
ponsibility to clasp them to our 
breast, to bring them on par as 
equal members of Hindu society. 


Ton we live in an age in which 
even if one of your sons is unfairly 
treated, that son will revolt against 
you even though he is your own 
flesh and blood. How can you expect 
millions of people who are called 
Hindus to continue to accept a 
second class position in Hindu 





sogi? “This ° 4g ho. > lot жатыны” 


It is^most undesirable, 3 Most Чар 
ous for Ше welfare: “of Hinduisi 
Therefore, "one paft of our: move 


ment is social reform.. We. тїї get: 
We must~’ 


rid of all this nonsense. 


UE 







enable the Harijans to enter the 777. 
temples like any other Hindus, to ~~ 


partake of social. dining апа `0, on.. 
There should not be any discrimthiá- 


tion. Every caste can continue, to-... i., 
have its own customs, its-own-jnar- ~ 


riages. We are not interfering ^ with, © 
anybody's personal life in that way.” 
But there can be по discrimination 
and there can be no hatred. 


Also, we are talking ' bou: ‘these 
dowry deaths, and: another social. 
evil like alcoholism which is bégin-." 
ning to eatinto the very heart of ` 
our society. You have a: situation ' 
now .when even youngsters. ` before -- 
they begin to earn any "money start’. 
drinking alcohol. 


is rampant everywhere. Moral and 
social values have eroded. A‘ wróng-; 
definition of secularism , has. caused 


-us to throw the baby out along with : 


the bath water so far as education is 
concerned. We do not teach any 
religion, any religiols values, because 
we are terrified that we will be accu- 
sed of going against secularism. 


~ 


As а result, there is no value 
system’ today in the.country. The 
joint farnily is breaking up, they 
cannot teach values, the schools 
cannot teach them.-.Wliere is the 
younger generation. going to get its 
values from? So far as the precept 


Whaát"sort-.óf a. Ў 
society are we building? - Corruption 7 ;; ; 


oi 


and the example of the older genera- : ·' 


tions are concerned, the less said the 


better. Corruption. today has become noe 


a way of ше. 


.. 


T. other side of the coin is soli- 
darit 
tions must get together, whether we 
are Sanatan Dharma or Arya Samaj, 
Chinmaya Mission or Ramakrishna 
Mission, or any of the other myriad 
missions, Indeed we have Buddhists 
and Jains and Sikhs speaking at 


our meetings, because we want to ` 


bring them also together. We do not 
only want to react. I myself come 
from the only Muslim majority State 
in India, and I have been represent- 
ing that State for many years in 
Parliament. We have.no. animus 





y, oneness. АП Hindu órganiza- : : 
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ча Aue Music “Thati is why I 
idoxngt dike this whóle Hindu renais- 
-залйбе” presénted -а% а sort of a con- 





n cU. the Muslims: “Certainly, if our reli- 
“т: 2%. gion is attacked by anybody we will 


SUUS - take ‘necessary. measures for self- 


S0 077 L7 defence... We are not going to be on 
. the defeiisive any longer, І have no 

| “doubt; about that. But that does not 
{у 3mean. that we should seek scapegoats 
or that-we should try and take the 
easy path: ‘by throwing our own sins 
And projecting our insecurities upon 
. Others... We are- eighty per cent in 
this country. Why should we be on 
‘the defensive? Why- should we lack 
` self-confidence? If Hinduism is able 
«to have a renaissance, if Hinduism is 
:.ablé to have the sort of movement 

^ that we are trying to build, I can 
e ‘assure, you no power on earth can 
гіп any мау harm our interests or 

^ harm’ our nation. That is my sincere 















жм "undér: 'wày. There isa stirring today. 
'" [called à meeting in Delhi and a 
* ' million people turned up. We call- 
| ed а migetink in Cochin, half a 
million people turned up. We called 
a meeting in Patna, again half a 
million people.turned up. Why - is 
this? І ат not in political power, I 
am not offering them anything. I 
am not asking for their vote, I am 
not connected’ with any political 
party. Вис I am trying to put before 
them the message of the Hindu re- 
naissance, and it,seems.to me that 
this has: touched. а. chord deep in 

the hearts: of the Hindi psyche. 







~ People’ are - beginning.to feel that 
“there -i$ :at last a positive, 21st-cen- 
tury. ‘oriented movement, which is 
57 proud of: Hinduism and seeks to 
: - make it. into а powerful instrument 
."for- social reform and-spiritual rege- 
neration. It is a difficult path, like 
the razor's edge, but we haveto go 
across that path. There is no short- 
cut to our renaissance, to our revolu- 
tion, but despite the dangers and 
difficulties we must arise, awake and 
move forward boldly towards the 
goal. As the Kathopanished has it: 
Е uttashthita, jagrata рғаруа уағап- 
18 - nibodhata, 
| kshurasva dhara nishita duratyaya 
- durgam pathastat kavayo vadanti. 





:* frontation Bétweer the Hindus апа” 


Orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy 


ZIYA-UL-HASAN FARUOI 


ORTHODOXY in Indian Islam has 
been an imported phenomenon. It 
came to India, in the first instance, 
in the wake of the Muslim settle- 
ments in the western and the north- 
western parts of India mainly in the 
llth and the 12th centuries and, 
then, with the establishment of 
Muslim rule іп: the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its function was to try to main- 
tain the Islamic community as an 
integral institution, united and ho- 
mogenous in its structure and prin- 
ciples, indifferent to distinction of 
гасе, and independent of the politi- 
cal organisation which might from 
time to time claim to govern this or 
that portion of Muslim territory, 
From this it followed that Ше duty 
of its custodians, i.e., the “Лата” 
was to indoctrinate allranks of 
society with habits of thought, | 
principles of action and judgement . 

in conformity with its ideals. 


In India, however, the situation 
was a bit different. Uptil now it had 





*This article bas been extracted from 
the quarterly journal ‘Islam and the Mod- 
ern World,’ Vol. ІХ, No. 4, November 
1978 and Vol. X, No. 1, February 1979. 


to operate in regions where Muslims 
were in an overwhelming majority; 
and in some cases the total popul- 


ation was Muslim. In such areas, in - 


the preceding centuries and even 
after, we find that elements that 
were essentially local or indigenous, 
and consequently heterodox from 
the viewpoint of Islamic tradition, 
were frequently assimilated within 
Islam and the legitimacy of belong- 
ing to orthodox tradition was con- 
ferred upon them. Here, in our 
country, where the Muslims have 
always been in minority, orthodoxy 
seems to have been not so liberal. 
Generally, it has remained in- 
different, and where it has moved 
towards such a process, it has 


moved hesitatingly, yielding nothing. 


of any far-reaching consequence. 


I, was the Turks who established 
Muslim rule in India. They were 
Hanafis and followed the ‘Ulama of 
Samarkand and Bukhara which, 
during those days, were the centres 
of Muslim scholarship, putting 
more emphasis on fiqh than on any 
other branch of Islamic learning. 
The ‘Ulama that came in the wake 
of the establishment of Turkish rule 
and kept on coming to India in suc- 
ceeding years, more or less, belong- 
ed to the same school, “Тһе stand- 
ard of orthodoxy came thus to be 
based on works ог figh whose 
authority was recognized by the 
learned men of Central Asia, and as 
these learned men generally follow- 
ed the Hanafi figh, orthodoxy, in 
Muslim India came to mean taqlid 
of the Sunni Hanafi fiqh as герге- 
sented by the Central Asian scho- 
lars of the eleventh and the twelfth 
centuries! 


/Тһе advent of the Muslims on 
the Indian scene, particularly in the 
thirteenth century, and the subse- 
quent consolidation of their politi- 
cal power led to the conversion of 
a large indigenous population to 
Islam. These converts were now as 
much entitled to belong to the 
Muslim community as any other 


Muslim, though they still possessed _ 
their pre-conversion customs апа” 


habits. On the other hand, the 


1. M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, 
ers Allen & Unwin, London, 1967, 
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NE who” hadi décided: to 


settle down in: India, were also to’ 
be influenced by their environment. ' 
It was, thus, necessary for the" 
*Ulama and the fugaha to permit - 


themselves the exercise of indepen- 
dent judgement in view of the new 


facts of life. The legal categories of; 
‘Urf and “ада? provided an oppor-. . 
But . 
the inherent rigidity of the concept - 


tunity for such an adjustment. 


of taglid which orthodoxy consi- 
dered (and still considers) its back- 
bone, was a great'hindrance in the 
way of accommodation and assimil- 
ation. 


Further, perhaps, the ‘Ulama and. 
the fugaha and other components of 
the ruling class headed by the 
Sultan, were more concerned with 
the consolidation of their political, 
power. And once they had consoli- 
dated themselves, they remained 
occupied and contented with the 
fruits of their political hegemony 


and social domination. 


It was unfortunate that ortho- 
doxy during Muslim rule in India 
basically had, by and large, played. 
a negative role. For the positive 
role that it could play, it did almost 
nothing. This may appear to- be a 
harsh judgement. But one cannot 
ignore an historical fact.-It stood for 
unconditional obedience to {һе 
ruler whose only obligation was not 
to apostasizé. Beyond- that it did 
nothing, Quite contrary -to the 
Sunnah of the pious Caliphs, ortho- 
doxy had practically absolved the 
ruler of all responsibility to the 
community and'this almost assumed 
the status of à doctrine, adherence 
to which was regarded a religious 
duty. 


T... by implication, ар 
allowed itself. to.:be used- by the 
kings and the Sultans in their own 
interests who, although they found 
it sometimes irksome, generally saw 
advantage in , keeping it in their 
service. There aresexamples when 
independent ‘Ulama- or the Sufis 
criticized the rulers for their exces- 
ses or actions contrary to the 
Shari‘ah, . Official: ‘Ulama did not 
have the courage even tó do this. 
But the rulers knew how to silence 


„all criticism by-"posing themselves 


as the champions of Islam, by way 
of waging wars against the infidels 


or "jertecuting ене ші тео 
dog groups discovered and condent 
ned by. ‘the: fepresentatives: of: ortho" 


doxy..: 


4-2 px ies А У? Ax 


Dung the prime. rof Mughal ар А 
Shaikh Ahmad  Sarhindi. 
1624) and his descendants: andifol-'> 







T m 
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"Eb iw 


lowers maintained the traditions ‘of? И 


Sunni orthodoxy by preventing’ free: 
thinking and deviation from.:the ai 
cepted norms. There is'no need to 
go into detail. The story- isewel 
known. The point to be considered 
and pondered over is that résistance: 
to ideas, beliefs and practices: ‘that: 
were judged as contrary to the doct- 





rines of the Shari‘ah; was mainly: 








purported to keep the ruling class;:^- . 
particularly the ruler and the nobi-- ": 
Шу, on the right path, Le, onthe’ ^ 


path of conformity to the horms of. 
orthodoxy. And it was essentíal, as 
orthodoxy itself totally; depended on: 
the ruler who wielded all political. * 
power., Here, again, no-attempt was. 
made to fake stock of -the- -Indian- 





situation and strive for accommo- ` CE 


dation and assimilation, conferring’ > 
legitimacy on the elements-that were 
їо be assimilated. *^  : 


Т, first bundred years of Mughal 
rule provided a golden opportunity - 
for such an endeayout.- In the world 
of art and architecture there was а 
successful attempt’ for stich a blend- 
ing. The provincial dynasties had’ 
encouraged such-deviations even be- 
fore the éstablishment of Mughal 
rule. But, in matters of beliefs, Cus- 


toms and rituals, both.at the ‘centre ...+. | A 


and in the provinces, - orthodoxy re- ` 
mained unmoved and inflexible. It - 


_ faithfully: kept to its- established ..- 


tradition, leaving the masses; mainly" :. 





consisting of local Indian ‘converts Ж = 
who, in most cases, originally be- 522. 


longed to the lower and the middle. 


ranks of the “Hindu society and tri-- ^ 


bal communities, distinct and diffe- 
fent from one another ін” their 
customs, rituals and mores. Tt was 
only the Kalimah and the feeling of 
their being Muslims that united them 
with the other components of thé 
larger Muslim community. 


But, when Mughal rule declined ` 
and its fall became’ imminent, there - 
emerged a realization. that with the 
threatened disintegration "оѓ : the 


political power, the Rcge! ofthe . Е 


д. у ы 
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арнаса as. à: comminity was iain 
n:dangér..The first. expression of 
“this realization is seen in the strong 
- reaction of Shah’ Waliullah (1702- 
*-1762) of Delhi-to the changed situa- 
f . tion. He was great in many respects. 
P DN ‚ He-was:a religious thinker of the first 
order: He reminded his contempor- 
.áties of the intellectual pursuits of 
*.abl-Ghazali .(4.1111) and .al Shatibi 
с (d. 1318): But he remained medieval 
in his: thinking and one fails to find 
n any "evidence to show that he aimed 
ata reinterpretation of the sources 
of. religion in order to adapt law 
ала” -practice- to existing circum- 
stances...‘It is indeed tragic to see a 
M sco so powerful, sincere and 
* perspicacious as Shah Waliullah turn 
“from one unworthy potentate to an- 
: сое, with the expectation that he 
“would: ‘restore the supremacy of the 
„йал: Nay; of life. E 
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: -His ы of а ее 

'ofdér, his principle of tatbiq, his cri- 

ticism Of: taglid — all this sometimes 

еа і: теайегѕ to conclude that he 

‘Jaid the foundation of modernism in 

Indian Islam. But one is bewildered 

when опе reads his Wosiyat-namah 

wherein, in the first wasiyat, he 

strongly pleads for taglid and says 

that the Muslims, in matters of belief, 

should adopt and follow the ways of 

the early masters.among ahl-i-Sunnat 

' and should avoid investigating into 

matters which the Salaf had ignored. 

And іп matters of detail only those 

*Ulama who were well versed in figh 

and hadith. were.to be followed. In 

the seventh-wasiyat hé observes that 

in Hindüstan- where ‘his ancestors 

ә. had come and ‘settled, he isa stran- 

ы: ger. He is proud of his Arab ances- 

7 try and the Arabic language which 

‘have “Кері. him so close to Prophet 
М Muhammad (а be upon him)... 












= Da Waliullah’s stand in respect 
of orthodoxy was thusa continua- 

tion of. Shaikh Sarhindi’s ‘Islamic’ 
assertions: It, however, assumed new 
dimensions, with far- -reaching impli- 
cations at a time when the decline 

' and disintegration of Muslim politi- 

cal power.seemed imminent. He also 

~ had the full realization of the fact 
that if nothing was done to salvage 

2 the Muslim community from the 
deteriorating situation, the position 









2 м: :Mujeeb, op. cit., p. 389, 


Y . ar Me 


of the Müslimi: dis a: ТА ала. 
socio-cultural entity in India might 
also be in jeopardy. He, therefore,. 


‘wrote and insisted that the Indian 


Muslims must -not accept the con- 
temporary decline. ` 


‘His sons and successors continued 
the tradition. They even enlarged 
the scope of efforts for the preserv- 
ation of the identity of the Muslims 
as a respected community.? On the 
one hand, Shah ‘Abdul Aziz, Shah 
Abdul Qadir and Shah Rafi‘uddin 
turned to the study of the Qur'an; 
the popularisation of religious know- 
ledge, the creation of a new aspira- 
tion to study, understand and live 
according to the-doctrines.of the 
Shari’ah. Оп the.other, the efforts 
of leaders like Sayyid Ahmad:Shahid 
(1786-1831), Shah Isma’il Shahid 
(1781-1831) and Mawlana Shari‘atul- 
lah5 of Bengal made the moyement 
for religious revival intense and 
widespread: 


I, the field of actions, Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid was the best repre- 
sentative cf that strand of waliullahi 
school of thought, which aimed at 
the purification of Muslim society 
from un-Islamic beliefs and, prac- 
tices and at a return to pristine 
Islam. It was he :who transformed 
this reformist school into a Jihad 
movement. $ 


3. Z.H. Farugi, ‘The Role of the 
‘Ulama’ in Islam in Southern Asia, edited 
by Dietmar Róthermund, Wiesbaden, 
1975, p. 78. 


4. It should be noted here that the 
inspiring soul behind him and Shah Isma‘il 
was the illustrious personality of Shah 
‘Abdul Aziz (1746-1824). 


5. Mawlana  Shari'atullah was the 
founder of the  Fara'idiyah movement. 
He was born іп 1764 at Bahadurpur (Distt. 
Faridpur of Eengal). At the age of eighteen 


“he went оп pilgrimage to Mecca and 


stayed at Hijaz for about twenty years. It 
is hard to say how much he came (о know 
there about the Wahabis ánd their doc- 
trines. Оп, his return to India іп 1802 he 
started a religious reform movement and 
called it Fara‘idiyah. -It was a protest 
against the religious decadence of the 
Muslims and at the same time а manifesta- 
tion of the socio-economic unrest among 
the Bengal peasantry апа craftsmen. 


6. Mawlana Nanawtawi, during the days 
of the Revolt of 1857 was (ће, commander 
of the forces that fora While 'ousted the 
British authority from the area they were 
operating in. Shamli, a small town in the 
present district of Muzaffarnagar іп U.P., 
was the cenire of their activity. 


At this juncture, а new element, . 
i.e., the British, had intruded into 
the Indian situation. For the Mus- 
lims; particularly for those among 
them who were fully awake and 
sensitive to the situation, the spread - 
of British political and cultural 
influence, augmented by the activi- 
ties of the Christian missionaries, 
was à new challenge. Now, on the 
one hand, they were worried about 
the social and spiritual conditións 
of their co-religionists in villages 
and far-flung areas who, they 
thought, were not steeped in Islamic 
tradition and whose beliefs and 
social customs, in some respects, 
did not conform to the basic norms 
as laid down in the Qur'an апа the 
Sunnah; on the other, they consider- 
ed the new challenge from abroad 
more dangerous for these co-reli- 
gionists of theirs as they could easily 
succumb to the Christian missions 
generously supported by the im- 
perialists of different shades. 


Thus, they had to fight on two 
fronts — one against the aberrations 


. and accretions in which Muslim 


masses, in different regions and in 
many a case far from their cultural 
and spiritual centres, were deeply 
steeped (thanks to the constant 
negligence of orthodoxy throughout 
the centuries of Muslim rule in 
India) and needed a thorough re- 
form, and the other against the 
political, cultural and spiritual 
assault on them, which was basically 
Christian. 


Sayyid Ahmad was killed in the 
battle of Balakot in 1831. In his 
death the movement suffered a great 
setback. However, the mujahidin 
continued their fight with their 
headquarters in the Frontier and 
with the help they received from 
Hindustan until the Punjab was 
annexed by the British. Its impetus 
.Was, however, used, in spite of the 
internal confusion and division 
among the mujahidin and their 
suppression by the British in the 
Revolt of 1857. 


Ass the upheaval of 1857, 
British ‘rule in India was finally 
established. Now the Muslim intel- 
ligentsia was broadly divided into 
two groups, and both of them saw 


‘the salvation of the Muslims in edu- 


7. Fazlur-Rahman, 


cation. For the purpose of this study, 


Aligarh and Deoband may be treat- 
ed as the best representatives of 
these two groups: Deoband was 
orthodox and claimed inspiration 
from the Waliullahi school of 
thought. As some of the founders 
of the Darul-Ulum at Deoband had 
actively participated in the Revolt 
of 1857, it became the manifestation 
of a militant spirit of resistance to 
the domination of -the British and 
of western culture. This clearly 
indicates that Deoband was the van- 
guard of orthodoxy in Indian Islam 
and it still performs the same 
function. 


Ақыш, on the other hand, took 
to western education, and its guid- 
ing soul, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(1817—1898), a versatile mind and a 
man of strong character and moral 
integrity, shocked orthodoxy by 
declaring that the traditional view 
of islam was a real hindrance to 
progress. Strongly influenced as he 
was by the nineteenth century 
European rationalism and natural 
philosophy, Sir Sayyid applied ‘the 
criterion of “conformity to nature" 
to the contents of systems of beliefs 
and concluded that “Islam para- 
mountly justified itself on this prin- 
ciple: Thus reason with him was the 
overriding standard.’? " Here, he 
went to the extreme and invited the 
opposition of orthodoxy which con- 
cluded that by reviving the tradition 
of the Mu'tazila and the Muslim 
philosophers whom it had totally 
excluded from the pious category of 
aslaf, he was undermining the very 
basis of the Din. Certainly, it was 
the weakest point in his approach 
to understanding and interpreting 
the Quran. His was a personal 
interpretation, an attempt at integ- 
rating à given set of ideas into 
Islam. And it was bound to be 
rejected. But it was unfortunate that 
the rejection of Sir Sayyid on this 
count led to a total rejection of his 
ideas about the divinely ordained 
role of religion in human society, 
about the fatal effect to taqlid on 
the human mind and, thus, in a way, 
the negation of the Quranic empha- 
sis on a process of change as a 
divine law in the scheme of things 
in the whole universe and about the 


Islam, Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, London, 1966, p. 218, 


. Shibli 2 
coordination between religious and. 


inevitable Heg af. йай for reli- 
giously intellectual strivings in order 


to formulate and-‘reformulate reli- - 
gious beliefs in: view of ever-chang- 
ing situations in history. Sir Sayyld's - 


statement about ` ijtihad is, to the 
present writer, quite in accord with 
the orthodox position and it could 
lead, if accepted and implemented by 
the ‘Ulama through their sincere 
endeavours, to far-reaching conse- 
quences ‘in the best interests of the 
Muslim community in India... 


Sir Sayyid’s attempt to formulate 
a new Ilmh-ikalam did win over some 
people to his side but generally it 
was not. acceptable to Muslims. 
This might have disheartened him. 
Further, the circumstances also 
forced him to be contented with his 
success in convincing the Muslims 
that ‘new’ education could no longer 
be ignored. They had to accept it 
with all its implications. 


j| ГЕ spread of: new education 
among Muslims gradually led to the 
growth of a new edücated class with 


_ western orientation. Though emo- 


tionally very mitch attached to 
Islamic traditions, intellectually it 
was, by and large, so enamoured of 
the progress and advancement made 
in the West that: ‘many among this 
new type of Muslim intelligentsia 
were led to look. down ‘upon the 
mawlawis and mawlanas who were 
trained ina different set of tradi- 
tions. This, in turn, made the 
Islamic tradition appear to them as 
something very backward and hence 
of little importance. They saw their 
worldly progress only in adopting 
the western culture. Thus, for the 
first time in history we find two 
types of Muslim intelligentsia educa- 
ted and trained in two different 
academic and intellectual traditions, 
strange to each other and dividing 
the society into compartments of 
conflicting attitudes, inclinations, 
priorities and interests. This had 
never happened before іп such 
glaring terms. 


This was indeed a new situation 
which alarmed the Islamic sensitivity 
of persons like Shibli (1857-1914), 
Hali (1837-1914), Iqbal (1876-1938) 
and Mawlana Azad (1888-1958). 
deeply felt the absence of 


secular education and the growing 










dn in the Шап! Mus" сой 
munity: Hé was бле of those Уат 
who put-forward"the:ideà that, in 25) 


‘order to provide а rémedy to this.;: i 


malaise, there should be institutioris 
where both types: of "educatiohi - 

could. be imparted side by”: Side. . 

Their efforts to give practical shapg ` 
to this idea resulted in the establish: . 

ment of the Darul-Ulum. NadwWatue?" 

‘Ulama in 1894. But, as.the; majlis 227 ^. 
which had founded it ` Was ‘dominas. КО 
ted by the orthodox ^ Јата, it: 
gradually drifted towards “өтін 
doxy and today the only- difference: 
between Nadwah and Deóbaüd- 18 
the former's үш on’ Arabie 
language and. literature 

















ы s main "interest. was ‘itera. . 
ture, history and theology:;.He was" 
not happy with- the. religious and.. 
political views of Sir Sayyid: At АТ 
garh, where he taught Arabic-and: 
Persian, he was respected. by his;stu- 
dents and in many of them .hesuc-. ^... 
ceeded in creating the. attitude that... Ж. 
in order to live with honour and 
prestige, one had to depend 

upon one’s own spiritual and moral 
resources. He worked out а: pro- 
gramme of displaying.the brilliance 

of these resources, through his writ-. 

ings on various Islamic subjects, 

which reminded Muslims unforgett- 

ably of their splendid. heritage. 


Unlike Sir Sayyid, in-theology he 
was neither a radical-nor a rational- 
ist, but he ‘certainly aimed at reviv- 
ing the rationalizing dialéctic of the 
classical Muslim theology. His theo- 
logy .presents ап advance.over that. ~~ 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s in that - * 
it was not “negative. Being a theo-. 
logian, trained іп ‘the traditional: 
way, he saw the necessity of conti: ^ 
nuity and, therefore, attempted to. 
come to terms, with the Jate: nine». >` ~,- 
teenth century scientific world-views, : BE 
But at the same.time it is clear that” Vim 
his restatement-was adaptative, not 
creative (italics ours). Howeyer; 
even this much adaptation proved 
too much for his fellow ‘Ulama who 
branded him as a free-thinker.'? 








If Shibli could be branded а free- 
thinker, a heterodox and even Kafir, 
how could Iqbal who was notan 
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in the Indó-Pakistan Sub-contirtent:. 
BSOAS, 1958, ххі/1, p. 85. .. .— 









alim «nd E entire. education 





^ -able place as à religious thinker. 


ги “Orthodoxy; inspite of his. rejection" 
i of liberalism, · would only. recognize . 


UMS shim аз. а great poet of Islam, And 
2 nothing, beyond. A representative of 
- orthodoxy, who enjoys. the status of 
,& gteat ‘alim in the .Muslim world of 
oday, cotümánds ап; etiviable } fes- 
рей” éVéh among a’ ‘large section of 
the" “Muslim intelligentsia with 
бег education and is never tired 
j.reciting Iqbal’s poetry, once re- 
.Iiarkéd..that, he wished Iqbal had 
2. omot. delivered . his six lectures that 
Ll. werelater published with the title of 
oi | "The Reconstruction of Religious 
Nu Thought in Islan: 


















Е Mess Azad was d res- 


Е even so: far 45 to confer the title of 
қ "Iniim-il-Hind on him. It is, how- 
7 жүсгу striking that they did-not hon- 
Ж. our him with the title of Imam-ul- 
+. $A ҸЛата. The reason is that, though 
: ' they acknowledged his erudition in 
Islamic learning, they меге not 
happy. with his views about taqlid. 
The ‘Hanafi’ orthodoxy considered 
this a deviation, a sort of hetero- 
doxy which could not be approved 
of. His Tarjuman-ul-Qur’an is а 
monumental achievement of Islamic 
‘scholarship in modern ‘India. But to 
orthodoxy it is ап. aberration, ‘-be- 
cause, at various places in the Tar- 
juman, he has pointed out to the pit- 
. falls ОЁ, some of the early: commen- 
tators of the Qur'an in their under- 
. standing of certain verses of the 
'-*.vsücred Book. He has bitterly criti- 
тэбілей the: orthodox . approach.to its 
~ study: ‘and has attempted to demolish 
· 27 the position of Fakhruddin Razi (d. 
1209) whom orthodoxy considers its 
imam because : of. his defence and 
"^ championing the cause of Ash'arite 
creed in Islamic theology... 








The Tarjuman, however, has been 
widely read and it has tremendously 
influenced the modernists among the 
Muslims:in the formation of their 
attitude towards religion, morality 
and the problems of the present-day 
life. It has been acclaimed by them 
as a commentary which is clear, 
reasonable and satisfying, a com- 

А ." Imentary free from any tendency 
jx towards -apologetics .and from any 






- had beén modern, be given a respect- - 


attempts. to read in the Qur'an what 
is really not there,-a product of deep 


‘personal conviction, of belief unpol- 


luted by eny extrdneous considera- 
tions and the finest example of соп. 


^. stfuctive thinking enjoined on the 


Muslims.” 


Barring the. activities of. the. “ag 
lighi Jama‘at’ which’ ‘we will discuss 


later, ‘both: the ‘Ulama and the · Th 


western-oriented Muslim - intelli- 
gentsia, generally, remained so much 
occupied with politics, national and 
international, during- the decades 
before Independente, that the work 
of Islamization' of the.pogr and 
backward ‘Muslims. іп villages,-and 
towns" was completely neglected. 
Yes, “һе Jami'at-ul-Ulama-i-Hind: 
under the leadership of the.Deo: 
bandi ‘Ulama started maktabs and 
madrasahs. in Certain parts ‘of the. 
country and engaged itself in some 
tabligh (missionary) work: Mawlana 
Mawdudi's; Jama‘at-i-Islami also 
worked among the Muslim youth in 
schools and colleges and among 
those in professions i in order to pro- 
tect them from falling a prey to the | 
“аки? (devilish). ideologies - of 
nationalism..and ‘communism and 
keep their faith firm in’their hearts 


in the all-pervading darkness of tlie. 


materialistic age. But, as a matter 


of fact, it. was. ‘politics that domi- . 


nated the scene so much so that^ 
sometimes even theology was drag&- 
or into the arena of politics to prove" 
ed disprove .the validity of the 
position taken^ by the various: 
pL groups. ^ 


I. n 1947 the Indian ‘sub-continent | 


was divided and the independent 
States of India and Pakistan came, 
into existence. India declared herself. , 
a democratic-secular State with 


the supremacy of Parliament to legis- ` 


late іп all matters concerning the 
citizens of India, of course, subject 
to constitutional limitations. This 
was entirely a new situation in which 
the Indian Muslims found them- 
selves. Now the problems facirig 
them were many and some of them 
very complicated. These problems 
were psychological, social, educa- 
tional, cultural and what not. On 
the practical plane the question 
arose how orthodoxy which had to 
operate now in а MiBerent milieu, 


„9, М, Mujeeb, op. cit., p. 460, 


would react to the new situation — 
a situation in which there would be 
much scope for heterodoxy to feel 


éticouraged and to flourish. 
vv. 


In. a. "modern democracy which 
aspires t to be secular, communities 

as, groups ;and; individuals as citizens 
аге cozpartnens: install State affairs. 
еу enjoy;equal rights. As the State 
is neutral and does not have a reli-. 
gion of. its, own there сап be no 
categories of believers and non- 
believers so far as the rights and obli- 
gations of the citizens are concern- 
ed. In the whole course of Islamic 
history, orthodoxy had never faced 
a situation like this. It, however, 
attempted to resolve the tangle by 
inyoking the precedent of the mutual 
contract by the Prophet of Islam 
between the Muslims and the Jews 
of Madinah. It interpreted the 
Indian Constitution as а covenant 
between the Muslims and the non- 
Muslims of India to establish a 
secular State. | 


An Islamic State established апа 
run in accord with the precepts of 
the Shari‘ah is the ideal of orthodoxy 
— а dream which-it would continue 
to cherish. This is the only political 
pattern that can be theologically’ * 
. aspired for and justified. All other 
patterns are simply historical deve- 
, lopments and may be accepted as a 
matter of political convenience and 
expediency. That there could be a 
socio * politico - economic pattern 
where the Muslims and the non- 
Muslims have permanently to live 
and cooperate with each other on 
an equal footing, thus collective- 
ly converting themselves’ into an 
ummat-ul-wahidah, was ап idea 
totally unacceptable and extremely 
repugnant to orthodoxy. And the. 
Muslims who accept itas such on 


'the basis of any modern political 


philosophy are heterodox and, to a 


„section of orthodoxy, even heretics. 


T orthodoxy has been consis- 
tent in its stand is highly commend- 
able. It is altogether a different 
matter to expect ‘from it that it 
should reinterpret or reformulate its 
theology to meet all and ever-chang- 
ing situations. It ‘should, however, 
be noted for good Њаё. еуеп the 
-most liberal interpreters of Shari‘ah 
‘would: hardly dare fulfil such an 


~ 


expectation. This is why the present 
writer in moments of his deeply in- 
spired thinking has always reached 
the conclusion that the future of 
Islam in India is safe only in the 
hands of orthodoxy. He has been a 
critic of orthodoxy in many respects 
and has vehemently advocated 
flexibility in its attitude. But his 
advocacy for such a flexibility has 
been confined to asking for new 
interpretations апа adjustments 
within the framework of orthodoxy 
itself, 


L, us take the problem of change 
in Muslim Personal Law in order to 
explain the point. Besides the Hindu 
protagonists of a uniform civil code 
for the whole of India, there are 
ultras among the Muslim modern- 
ists, who see no harm for the 
Muslim community in a uniform 
civil code legislated by the Indian 
Parliament ànd promulgated by the 
Government of India. This is tant- 
amount to a fundamental departure 
from the position that in the present- 
: day Indian situation where the 
Muslim community is deeply entan- 
gled in a struggle for the search and 
safeguard of its self-identity, it is 
only the Personal Law that can be 
a permanent guarantee for its preser- 
vation. And to the present writer 
this position appears reasonable, 
sound and valid. It is self-expla- 
natory and does not need any 
elaboration. 


The point emphasised by the 
moderates among the modernists 
and among the ‘Ulama is worthy of 
our serious consideration. While re- 
jecting the views of the ultras, they 
argue that there is a distinction bet- 
ween din and shari'ah. While din is 
immutable, the shari'ah has cons- 
tantly been changing. Further, there 
. are injunctions in the Qur'an which 
are explicit, and they could not be 
changed. Certain elements of the 
Muslim Personal Law are based on 
explicit injunctions of the Quran 


and, therefore, they stand where they > 


аге. 


Likewise, there are ahadith of - 
legislative import, which are reliable .. 


and sound by all standards of ra- 
tional scrutiny and which form the 
basis of several aspects of Muslim 
Personal Law. Such ahadith would 


in no case ihe ignored, “suspended or 
rejected just to satisfy.the whims of 
the ultras or to surrender to the 
requirements, of a particular situa- 
tion which might change tomorrow. 
No community, and ‘particularly a 
community With a revealed religion 


and a system of sound prophetic: 


traditions, бап afford to bea play- 
thing of situations. Yet, there is 
always scope for change in laws 
which are not based оп explicit 
Qur’anic injunctions or on such 
sound ahadith that have previously 
formed a basis for Islamic legisla- 
tion. 


Moreover, there is ample scope 
for reform in the existing Hanafi 
Law. Legislation relating to personal 
laws in Egypt, for example, has been 
kept within the limits of the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah by considering the 
rules of all the four schools of Sunni 
Islam and those of Imamiyah Shi‘ 
jurisprudence. This has worked well 
and the Egyptian reforms relating 
to Personal Law are reasonable and 
meet the requirements of the modern 
age. In the present Indian situation, 
however, the question remains: are 
the Indian- Muslims psychologically 


` prepared to permit the Indian Parlia- 


ment help: them enact reforms in 
^their Personal Law?19 The present 


' writer thinks’ that it is possible pro- 


vided the majority community suc- 
ceeds in convincing them that it 


< really believes in democracy and 
. secularism, and-is earnest in giving 


due protection to their cultural and 


.religious rights. Even then, the initi- 


ative to introduce necessary changes 
in the Personal Law of the Muslims 
must be taken by the "Ulama and 
the Muslim pue 


T.. rigid attitude of the Muslim 
Per$onal Law.Board formed some 
years back?at a convention of the 
*Ulama of different shades dnd Mus- 
lini jurists, will have to be abaridon- 
ed. Its function should bé to give a 
lead and immediately undertake the 
work of reforms and adjustments 
‘within the framework of orthodoxy 


` itself dnd- on the lines suggested 


above. This.is the weapon with 
‘which it could be able to fight the 


fis er? 


710. It is a hard fact. of Jife- that without 
-the sanction. of Parliament and the pro- 
“mulgative authority of the Executive no 


reforms can be implemented, 


growing ТА “of. sus “atid 
heterodoxy. Trémendous > changes - - 
have taken place- and are in the рга: 
cess of.taking place in the socio- ` 
economic relationships within the. 


- Muslim community ‘as well as ouf- ` 


side it between different groups and: 
communities of the country. And.as ` 


they can no longer be ignored, ortho-^-, 
doxy is called upon to. play the posi; 2 a, MU 


tive role of examining its bases and’ 
then begin responding to'-exigen-.: 
cies emerging out of these changes, 
It claims to be responsible to Allah: i 
It is high time now to prove-that it": 
is and has the capacity and: capabi- <> vU 


lity to honour its commitment. to |. 


i 
e 5 ж 


Allah by transforming the precepts = 
of the shari'ah into 'social.ánd moral `. 
values that, in turn, would certainly. 
and purposefully strengthen the reli- 
gious base of the Muslim (шш 
in India. : 






T. Indian мы are: deb гаг? 
monolithic society with one Jangüs: 


age, one cultural pattern and. avani г... zn 
form outlook about life. If one is 


allowed to refer to the concept of 
Little and Great-Tradition as defined 
by cultural anthropology, one can 
say that as there are, breadly speak- 
ing, three main groups in the Great 
Tradition of the Indian: Muslim 
community, (1) the Лата and 
people of madrasahs, mosqués -and 
shrines; (2) new educated class „with 
western orientation and: people in 
industry, business and. professions 
and 43) the poor and backward Mus- 
lims, mainly belonging to the lower 
and the lower middle strata of so- 
ciety which includes the’ 4 
artisans, craftsmen, etc. | 

Similary, these three groups. also“! 
exist in the Little Tradition "of . 
regional Muslim communities. Re 
cent sociological and ánthropologi: 


cal researches have endeavoured ` tos. 
.bring out numetous traits of'the: 


cultures of these regional commu- 

nities to show that they are mutually 
distinct and different in many res- 
pects. Conclusions on the basis of 
the data provided by these resear- 
ches also show that Muslim commu- 
nities belonging to the Little Tra- 
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by Attar Singh, Punjab University, C 
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dition, with: di йе distinct cultural 
. < traits; have always ‘aspired’ to relate 


ditior, thus asserting their identity 
through а two-way process of 
Islamization, as an integral. compo- 
- nentofthe identity of a larger. and 
‘over-all réligion-wide Muslim com- 
munity.? Recently, the activities of 
“the “Tablighi Jama‘at have tremen- 
. dously- contributed to this ever- 
“increasing assertion of the Little 
“Tradition to belong to the Great 
Tradition:. 
















The -founder of the  Tablighi 
“-Татпағас as Mawlana Muhammad 
“Ilyas (1885-1944) who ‘combined in 
himself: Shaikh. Ahmad Sirhindi's 
я steadfastness in comforming to the 
x Sharitah, Shah Waliullah’s spirit of 
ps olerahce; "moderation and compro- 
Misè апа: Sayyid Ahmad’ Shahid's 
:detéimjnation to adhere to a cause 
“rand its.principles."%® He was a sufi- 
alim ‘and. organised his movement, 
éclaring : What his conception: of 
Stabligh: "held the three strands of 
-` Shari'at, tariqat and haqiqat together 
and aimed at inculcating among his 
adherents propriety in morals, trans- 
‘actions and social. habits. He was 
wisely careful in keeping away his 


i 


movement from -pelitics. He was- 


fully aware of the fact that all reli- 
gious and social reform movements 
in Islam had always tended to be- 
come political, and this had done 
great harm- to the original purpose 
behind them. He forbade all politi- 
cal discussions among his preaching 
groups and asked them never to 
enter into controversial issues. 







| Т hrough his movement, which: is 
; unique аѕ a movement of adult edu- 
cation on a mass basis, he ‘aimed 
at bringing all sections of the com- 
“munity together — the illiterate and 
‘the educated, the poor and the rich 

— to make them realize their com- 

mon bond of religion and to streng- 
then that bond. Experience of 
work among the Mewatis had con- 
vinced -him that open and direct 


12. Imtiaz Ahmad, op. cit., p. 97. 


24 13. M. Anwarul Haq, The Faith Move- 
ment of Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas, George 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1972, p. 99. 


7.14 M. Anwarul Над, op. cit., р. 179. 





‘their? social and Cultural values to: 
those of .the- Islamic “Great Tra- 





criticism of un-Islamic beliefs, cus- 
toms and practices often alienated 


the people who held them, from his 
“programme. It was, therefore, harm- 


ful to the cause. It would yield fruit- 
ful résults if, in the first instance, 
religious awareness is created among 
the people. This would eventually 
lead to a deep consciousness of obli- 
gations that the shari‘ah enjoins 
upon the believers and they would 
of their own accord and under the 
pressure of an inner urge, automati- 
cally take to Islamic observances, 


i en puritanical and revivalist 
in character, the Tablighi movement 
has shown a miraculous tolerance 
and moderation in its preaching 
experiments. Orthodoxy has never 
been so tolerant. And this is why its 
contribution 10 the creation of a 
sense of communal'solidarity among 
Indian Muslims, no matter to which 
region and indigenous tradition they 
belonged and to what life stylés they 
were used, is of históric import and 
significance and much greater than 


.that of any other religious reform 


movement organised by the ‘Ulama. 
Operating simultaneously on both 


"the levels, of Little and Great Tradi- 


tion, it has proved itself as a power- 
ful force of Islamization in recent 
history. 


Taking a clue from the approach 
of the Tablighi Jama‘at in its experi- 
ments in mass education, what 
orthodoxy needs іп the present 
circumstances is ап imaginative 
leadership with initiative апа cour- 
age to make adjustments to: the 
new situation in which history has 
placed it in this country. It is called 
upon, on the one hand, to accelerate 
the process of Islamization and, on 
the other, to reformulate its religious 
thought and undertake a well 
thought out scheme of necessary 
changes in Islamic laws within the 
orthodox framework. If this is not 
done, the Muslim community in 
India may soon have to facea рго- 
cess of disintegration. In a demo- 
cratic-secular India where the -Mus- 
lims along with others enjoy consti- 
tutional freedom, this is the way 
that leads to а &ort: of strong. and 
sound communal" solidarity capable 
of withstanding the destructive 
forces operating from within as well 
as from without simultaneously. 


Christian responses 


5, KAPPEN 
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IN this paper i do not propose to 


give a sociological analysis of Hindu- ' 


Christian relations today. I shall 
instead try to trace the root cause of 
the militant stance:of organizations 
like the RSS: towards the Christian 
presence in India; That there has 
been a heightening of Hindu mili- 
tancy is cléar from the recent orga- 
nized assault on Christian fishermen 
in Kanyakumati district. and on 
Christian institutions and churches 
elsewhere in Tamil Nadu,! and from 
the attempts to introduce new legis- 
lation aimed.at preventing cónver- 
'sions.* The question arises, is the 
new upsurge of anti-Christian sen- 
timent provoked by developments 
within Indian Christianity or isit to 
be attributed to changes within 
Hinduism and the civilizational 


crisis affecting Indian society asa 





1. ‘Communal Clashes in  Kanya- 
kumari’, Econemic and Political Weekly, 
Vol XVII, Nos 17418, April 24 — May 1, 
1982, pp. 717-8. 


M.K. Shankar and Sridhar Achar, 
‘Story of the Kanyakumari Clashes’, 
Samata, Documentation by the caste- 
class study programme of the Christian 
Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society in co-operation with the William 
Carey Study and Research Centre, 1882/1, 
pp. 48-58. 


2. George Mathew, *Politicisation of 
Religion: Conversion to Islam in Tamil 
Nadu’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol XVII, No 25, June 19, 1982, pp. 1031. 








whole? An aerate айбар сар. 


given only at a later time when: неё X 


. student of history will be in a рові- 


tion to maintain the necessary criti- 


'cal. distance from the .events con- 


cerned. The following reflections 
are no more than gropings, sub- 
ject to revision. ` 


It is often alleged that what pro- 
vokes opposition to Christianity on 
the part of Hindus is its foreignness, 
its religious militancy and the nature 
and extent of its secular involvement. 
This raises two questions. How far 
is Indian Christianity: foreign, its 
religious stance aggressive, and its 
secular involvement geared to do- T: 
mination? Does its foreign proven- ° 


ance, religious stance, and secular AU 


practice account for the resurgence: 
of Hindu hostility? In the search. 
for an answer, it is important fi 
maintain the historical perspective: 
Profound changes have taken place: 
in the doctrine’ and practice of 
Christianity especially in recent 
decades. Nor has Hinduism remained 
static. Only by taking note of the 
changes that have occurred shall we 
be able to divine the future course 
of Hindu-Christian relations. 


Jesus of Nazareth, whose prophe- 
tic movement became over the years 
institutionalised into Christianity, 
was himself a son of Asia. He hailed 


from Palestine which had: close wat 
















Е chitival ind СА до "with the 
“Indian. sub-contifient: --According. to” 
- One ‘historian’ the Buddhist influence 
“had spread as-faras Iran апа Pales- 
| >- "tbe. ‘The’ same scholar also points 


P о гошчће significant fact that the head . 


„о the monastic community of 
D “аттап — whose members lived in 
; caves on the shores of the Dead Sea 
around the first century before our 
* era ——;and.'the Buddha share the 
` “identical title of “Тһе Teacher of 
E Righteousness’, The possibility can- 
~ ' pot Ве-гШей out that Jesus had come 
. into contact with the Qumran sect 
2. and thé teachings of the Enlightened 
‚ ` One. Hie. ‘issue is for historians to 
settle. 










. "Ong: thing; "however, no scholar 
can deny, that is, the close resem- 
‚ iblance between the message of the 
. ` Buddha- and that of the dissenting 
“Galilean. Like Jesus, Gautama 
5 preached a kingdom of righteousness 





'"as the supréme.rule of life; ruthlessly 

: . CFiticised titualism, caste inequality, 
vand” the’ ‘notion of ritual purity; 

5 called іп question the meaning of 
"' . ' sacrifices and? the worship of gods 
and goddesses, and defied all existing 

taboos by eating from the hands of 

social outcasts.4 One might call the 

Buddha the foremost among the 
forerunners of Jesus, next only to 


the Hebrew prophets. Despite real. 


differences, the life ‘and message of 
the. two represent the same ethical 
thrust in the evolution of the Asian 
spirit. Truly, Jesus is more kin to 
the Indian tradition than to ‘the 
"western. 










T ITE Б. thatas it may; what reached ' 


Qur shores was.not Jesus of Nazareth 
in the primal radiance of his life and 
eaching but а. Jesus recast in the 
‘cultural mould first of the hellenist 
жота. and then of the slave, feudal, 

запа capitalist. sociéty in the West. 
* "No wonder; evén to this’ day Chris- 
tianity has remained a foreign body 
‘in Indian society — foreign in regard 
to cult, dogma, theology, and reli- 


з. р.р: Kosambi, 77e Culture and Civi- 
lisation of India in Historical Outline, Vikas 
Publications, New Delhi, 1977, pp. 96-7. 


4. lbid, pp. 104-114; Also Dr. Noel 
Sheth, ‘The Buddha’s Attitude to Caste’, 
‘Negation — A Journal of Culture and Crea- 

. tive Praxis, October-December, 1982, 
No 4, pp. 2-26. 


‚Хо ерте, proclaimed universal love - 


с. 


„gious law. бор too are its centre 
“of power and chief source of income. 
t' However, from very early times the 


foreign character of their religion 
was ‘experienced as a problem by 
Christians themselves. Апа their 
attempt. to overcome the cultural 
barrier resulted in the policy of 


- adaptation. >, 


Adaptation consisted in taking 
over certain cultural forms from the 
Indian tradition, while leaving intact 
the corpus of Christian tradition. 
The early Jesuit missionaries, for 
instance, announced themselves as 
European Brahmins апа conformed 
to local traditions, overlooking what 
they considered to be superstitions. 5 
With the nationalist euphoria in the 
wake of Independence, - the practice 
of adaptátion gained a new momen- 
tum. The ecclesiastical hierarchy: was. 
indigenized; liturgical services began 
to be held in the vernacular. 


I. recent years, however, the real- 
ization has dawned on Christians 
that adaptation does not go far 
enough andthat there is need for a 
new approach. The slogan now is 
inculturation.-- While adaptation 
sought an indigenous form for an 
imported content.held eternal and 
immutable, ánculturation proceeds 
from the- recognition that the con- 
tent itself needs to "be gethought and 
reborn in the Indian: Context. This, 
definitely, is-án- àdvance on the 
former. Nevertlieless, even the new 
approach is inadequate as itis viti- 
ated -by a twofold lack of criticism; 


There is first a failure radically to 
criticise the content of the Christian 
tradition. What is often taken for the 
perennially valid core of tradition 
is nothing but the product of wes- 
tern history. There is, on the other 
hand, the failure to critically eva- 
luate the Indian. tradition, which 
inculturationists tend to reducto 
the Hindu tradition or, still worse, 
to the Brahminic tradition. They 
fail to distinguish between the 
culture of the dominant castés апа 
the-cultüre of dissent among, the 
dominated ones. It looks as.though 
they might end up by putting the 


^ 5$." Abbe Dubois, The Státe of Chris- 


tianity in India During the Early Nineteenih 
Centry, ed. Sharda Paul, Associated Pub- 
lishing House, New Delhi; 1977, p. 4. 


sacred thread on Jesus, which not 
even Brahminism, much to its 
chagrin, could succeed in doing. 
In the process, it is forgotten that 
the real challenge today is neither 
adaptation nor inculturation but 
transculturation, meaning the crea- 
tion of a new culture of genuine 
freedom and equality from out of 
the possibilities offered by the many 
religious- -cultural traditions in India. 


Whatever. may be the. merits of 
the policy of inculturation, none 
can gainsay the fact that Indian 
Christians are today engaged in an 
anguishing search for an indigenous 
cultural identity. 


"E . 
Hin. bas Hinduism reacted to the 


foreign ‘character of Christianity? 


-Though in: day-to-day social inter- 


course Hindus might have felt a 
certai ` aversion towards’ the alien 
beliefs and practices of Christians, 
their elite was the first.to go in for 
western 
British rule was largely in mission- 
ary hands. They were open to wes- 
tern civilization in spite of its hav- 
ing been profoundly influenced by 
Christian ideas. Notwithstanding 
the nationalist awakening at the 
time of Independence, Indian leaders 
had no hesitation in taking over 
lock, stock and barrel, the legal- 
bureaucratic-political system of the 
colonizers, with scant respect for 
the corresponding indigenous tradi- 
tions. And, today, by a curious turn 
of events, while Christians are strug- 
gling to strike roots in Indian tra- 
dition, Hindus are engaged in out- 
doing foreigners in being foreign. 
Their youth are gleefully succumb- 
ing to the on-going cultural inva- 
sion from the West, spearheaded by 
multinational capitalism. 


What is picked up from the gut- 


ters of western civilization finds ап” 


honoured place on our altars. We 
are fast becoming a nation that has 
mentally émigrated to the West. А 
belated — І almost said posthumous 
.— tribute. of sorts to that sad gene- 
ration of Anglo-Indians who, des- 
pised-and ostracised, were forced to 
find a home in the United Kingdom. 
Paradoxically, the nostalgia for 
everything foreign easily coexists 
with planned regression into the 
dead past. At any rate, when educat- 
ed Hindus themselves put a high 


‘education, which under 


7 Y 


premium on whatever comes from 
abroad from motor cars to comics, 
it is difficult to believe that the same 
people find the foreignness of Chris- 
tianity a scandal and a stumbling 
block. 


T Christianity that came to 
India presented the picture ‘of .a 
curious unity of opposites.. On the 
one hand, it preached the message 
of love and universal brotherhood; 
on the other, it was the inheritor ‘of 
a-iong and lurid history of violencé 
and bloodshed in the form of 
crusades, religious wars, witch-hunt- 
ing and burning of heretics.6 While 
it announced the liberation of man 
from sin and misery, it also provid- 
ed a cover of legitimacy for the 
colonial looting and enslaving of 
our people. Its scriptures proclaimed 
the humane Jesus of Nazareth but 
what its practice held up was Christ 
the King out to conquer pagans all 
over the world. 


“Тһе militant mood of early mis- 
sionaries may be seen from a letter 
which Antonio Francisco Cardim 
wrote to his confreres in the Jesuit 
college of Macao in mid-seventeenth 
century under the title; *The battles 
of the Company of Jesus in the 
‘glorious province of Japan’. It reads: 
*From this royal fortress went out 
. tiéarly every year preachers of the 
Gospel in order to make war on the 
surrounding heathendom, hoisting 
.the regal standard of the Holy Cross 
on the highest and strongest bastians 
of idolatry.'? 


What motivated militant mis- 
sionary activity was a theology cen- 
tred upon the church. It tended to 
identify the church with the King- 
dom.of God which, for Jesus, meant 
the end-age of human-divine fullness. 
The result was the downgrading of 
the rest of mankind to the status of 
children of darkness. To be saved, 
these had to leave ‘paganism’ behind 
and join the Christian fold. It is 
this imperialist theology that held 
sway among Christians till about a 
quarter of acentury ago. But with 
the downfall of colonialism, the 


6. Dr. K. Luke, ‘Violence in the His- 
tory of the West’, Negations, July-Septem- 
ber 1982, No 3, pp. 16-20. 


: 7. CR. Boxer, Portuguese India in the 
Mid-seventeenth Century, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Delhi, 1980, P. 1$. 


upsurge of nationalism in the third .- 
world, and the sobering influence of .. 
the two world wars, theological 
refiection slowly shifted its axis from 
the church to the kingdom of ‘God. 
This meant returning to the original 
perspective of Jesus who announced 
the coming not of the church but 
of a new humanity founded on 
justicé and love and open to all men 
and women irrespective of caste, 
colour or creed.8 With that the 
theology of conversion stood discre- 
dited. More and more Christians 
came to realize that the essential 
thing was not conversion to the 


.church but conversion to God, a 


duty devolving upon Christians and 
non-Christians alike. 


The new theology thus cut the 
ground from under the traditional 
Christian arrogance. However, it 
has found consistent expression only 
in some circles — and their number 
is steadily increasing — of lay. per- 
sons, priests and theologians, com- 
mitted to the creation of a new 
social order in collaboration with 
like- minded people of other religions 
and persuasions. As for the official 
churches, though their theology has 
in part made the breakthrough. into 
the open space’ of prophetic uni- 
versalism, their practice often conti- 
nues to smack of the obsolescent. 
theology of conversion. Neverthe- 
less, there is a new prepa: edness on; 


the part of Christians in general to =- 


dialogue with other religions, -un- 
inhibited by any dogmatic claim to 
superiority. 


I, the colonial period, the Hindu 
attitude to Christians seems to have 
been anything but friendly. The 
following words of Abbe Dubois 
may be taken as mirroring the state 
of affairs in the early nineteenth 
century: ‘The Christian religion, 
which was formerly an object of 
indifference, or at most of contempt, 
is at present become, I will venture 
to say, almost an object of horror.'? 
If Hindu hostility did not break out 


-into open persecution, it was pro- 


bably due as much to the fear of 
the British as to any tradition of 
tolerance. Where British rule was 





8. S. Kappen, Jesus and Freedom, 


Orbis Books, New York, 1977, pp. 53-66. 


9. Abbe Dubois, op. cit., p. 7. 


“break out. һе miä+19th ceritüry,:. 










souly а asin the State "of 
“yancore; : . communal - violence” did: 


for instance, when Nadar Chíistian.* ] 
women started covering their breasts ^^ 
in defiance of .the prevailing caste ~: 
rules,- there was violent retaliation. Uds | 
оп the part of the Nair community," * Nes 
and the army had to be called іп.10. ... + 





During the mass conversions “7%. 
into Christianity in the 1840s' in^ ^: 4. 
Tinnevelly district of Tamil! Nady, DR 
Hindus responded by establishing ` > 
the Vibuthi Samgam ‘(The : Sacred. 
Ash Society) to combat 16.1 Around,” 
the same time “Тһе Society {Ток DIE 
using the Philosophy of the Four ` 
Vedas' was founded in Madras: for’, 
the purpose of preventing convèr- `, . 
sions. One is reminded of the actio С,. |. 
vities of the Brahmin-led. Hindu... e5 
Munnani after the Meenakshipuram"' .^ . 
mass conversion of Harijans;into--: 
Islam last year.? Traditionally, 
Hinduism could tolerate only .suclr:. 
religions as could be integrated with. * 
in the caste system. Earlier-it had. - 
overcome Buddhism by Hinduizing ` 
it. But Jainism refused to- be so E 
integrated, which resulted in the С. "v 
massacre of over eight thousand 
Jains at Madurai in the 8th cen- 
tury.18 








. | ith Independence, mass conver- 


sions to Christianity came to ап end 


and Hindu-Christian relations took 
a turn for the better.- Even during 
the colonial period, theré was a 
certain ambivalence in the attitude 
of Hindus to the Christian religion. 
While they were critical of the Қ 
churches, they were very much open. => |. x 
to the Jesus of the Gospels, especi- : Ms 
allyto the ethical message. of tlie . ^ 
Sermon on the Mount.4 What 








10. "Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr, Thé 
Nadar. of Tamilnadu: The Political Culture 
of a Community in Change, University of": 
сае Press, Berkeley, 1969, рр. 
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12. Mumtaz Ali Khan, ‘Social Organi- 
sations and Conversions: Case Study of 
Mi Samata, 1982/1, pp. 


13. Burton Stein, Peasant State and 
Society in Medieval South India, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1980, p. 80. _ 


14 William Stewart, ‘Christian’ Pre- 
sence and Modern Hinduism,’ SCM, qoc 
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preaching. than’ the teaching of 
the. Bible as literature in Christian 


schools and colleges.” 


P Y The assimilation of. the message 
-, 0f the Gospel on the part of Hindu 


leaders played an important role in 
initiating a process of self-criticism 


. ^, Within Hinduism, which resulted in 
.the founding of the Arya Samaj, the 
_ Brahma Samaj, 
: Kristina Mission. The last mentioned 


and the Rama- 
came into being on Christmas eve 
1886 when Swami Vivekananda told 
his followers the story of Jesus and 
exhorted them ‘To become Christs 


сіп their turn’.J5 This shows that 
* Jésus himself was never а Бопе of 
“contention between Christians and 
. -Hindis | but, rather, a common bond 


:of union. And today when Chris- 
tians аге” progressively repudiating 


ee the churchist theology of conversion 
`- „anë -returning to the universalist, 


non-sectarian, non-imperialist pers- 


d ` péctive:of' ‘the historical Jesus, the 


revivalist attack on Christianity 
becomes all the more difficult to 
account for. 


Т secular involvement of Chris- 
tian communities is threefold — 
social, educational and. political. 
-There is a suspicion in some Hindu 


`~ circles that süch involvement is but 


a means to.conversion, which might 
have beetr-trué in the case of some 
missions in the past, particularly in 
colonial days. However, the overrid- 


ing motivation for Christian com- 7. 


mitment to -service comes from a 
different source. Unlike cosmic reli- 


i .giosity which seeks the divine in 


x nature without, and gnostic- religio- 








x sity which: seeks itin the Self with- 
27. dn, the ethical religiosity of Jesus 
апа the prophets before him sees in 


>ле experience of love and human 





togetherness the priviléged point 
where the divine is encountered. 


Therefore, service to one’s fellow- 
men is an essential expression of the 
Christian experience of God. But 
as this service took the form of 
institutions exclusively under Chris- 
tian control, these became so many 
centres of social power and created 
relations of dependence — of the 
laity on the clergy and of people at 


15. Ibid. р. 84. 


шей the message: of Jesus was; i 
significantly,- less official Christian. 


Јагве on the Christian community. 


Vested. institutional interests, in 
their turn, gave rise to the politics 
of minority rights. This entire deve- 
lopment is today being called in 
question by many thinking Chris- 
tians. They .argue, rightly; that 
institutional power cannot be re- 
conciled with Christianity’s pro- 
phetic mission as such power would 


compel Christians to align them- ^ 


selves with the ruling classes against 
the disprivileged and the margi- 
nated. 


While the politics of ЕТТІ 
rights is still very much alive and 


is even assuming the monstrous” 


form of communal political parties, 
critical thinking within Christiahity 


is veering to a theology of total 7% 


freedom — freedom from every 
kind of exploitation, domination, 
and ideological repression. The 
stress here is not on the minority 
rights of Christians but on their 
duty as a prophetic community to 
take the side of the poor'in their 
struggle for a just society. The new 
perspective has gained ground dur- 


.ing the last two decades and has 


given birth to activist groups com- 
posed of . Christians and non- 
Christians, inspired by the comnion 
dream of a humanized world. Even 
official Christianity has been forced 
totake note of the:new develop- 
ment. Though still in league with 
status-quoist powers, its pronounce- 
ments tend to incorporate the langu- 
age, if not also the concerns, *of 
prophetic radicalism. 


ЇНЇ с have, оп the whole, res- 
ponded positively to Christianity's 
secular involvement in the field of 
education and health. Religious 
differences did not prevent them 
from securing western education in 
Christian institutions. Even today 
they set a high value on such edu- 
cation, as may be seen from the 
demand in the marriage market for 
convent educated girls. But whetlier 
Hindus will be equally well.disposed 
to the increasing political involve- 
ment of Christians in favour of the 
outcastes, the tribals and depressed 
classes, remains to be seen, asit 
would adverselv affect the vested 
interests of the dominant castes. 


If our analysis is current, the 
Hindu revivalist opposition to 


Christians cannot be adequately 
explained on the basis of develop- 
ments within Christianity itself. 
The explanation lies elsewhere. 
Religious revivalism and the ten- 
sions generated by it are a feature 
of most third world countries whose 
cultural identity was destroyed by 
colonialism. And it is understand- 
able if many: Indians envisage the 
new identity in terms exclusively of 
Hinduism. But, to understand the 
concrete forms  revivalism , takes 


‘and the kind of aggressiveness it 


releases, it is necessary to consider 
the civilizational crisis affecting 
Indian society in general and 
Hinduism in particular. 


К ith no dogma, no central teach- 


ing authority, no obligatory cult, 
and no encompassing organization, 
Hinduism defies all attempts at defini- 
tion. One can at the most try to des- 
cribe its dominant spiritual thrust. 
And that, in my view, is cosmic 
religiosity. Cosmic religiosity repre- 
sents a phase iu human development 
when man sees himself as part of the 
cosmic process of life and death; as 
an object controlled by the іпехо- 
rable Jaws of nature and not as a 
subject capable of fathering his own 
future. Characteristic of it is the 
central place given to the mystery 
of fertility and reproduction — 
vegetative, animal and human. 


The sense of time proper to it is 
cyclic, not linear nor dialectical. 
And it finds expression in the daily, 
monthly, yearly cycle of devotional 
and cultic . practices. · Not even 
advaita transcends cosmic religiosity, 
as the identity it affirms of the 
Atman -and the Brahman is but a 
spiritualisation of the magical iden- 
tity between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm (e.g., the eye and the 
sun, the breath and the wind). 
Bhakti, which originally had a 
strong ethical. component, was in 
course of time absorbed into the 
mainstream of cosmic spirituality. 


There is much that is true and 
beautiful in cosmic religion. But 
with the development of science and. 
technology, it has nowhere to draw 
nourishment from. Today the reali- 
zation is dawning on people that 
both nature without and nature 
within (human nature) are there for 
them to shape and transform, The 


м 


development of productive forces 
and the on-going struggles for a 
better life are making them aware 


that they are their own creators. . 


Тін indeed is а revolution of con- 
sciousness signalling the collapse of 
cosmic religiosity. 


If science and technology are 
rendering cosmic religiosity obsolete, 
capitalist relations of production are 
undermining the caste system which 
is to Hinduism what the church is to 
Christianity. The institutionalised 
inequality of caste is threatened by 
the abstract equality of commodity 
exchange. Enforced cooperation is 
giving way to universal competition: 
between higher and lower castes, 
between caste Hindus and outcastes, 
and between members of the same 
caste. Even the horizontal solidarity 
that has in many places replaced the 
traditional vertical solidarity of caste 
is faced with the problem of survival. 
In short, the broader societal frame- 
work of Hinduism is falling apart. 


Seen from this angle, revivalism is 
Hinduism’s irrational, uncritical 
response to the fear of self-dissolu- 
tion. This, of course, does not ex- 
plain the Hindu militancy towards 
minority communities but throws 
light on the psychic climate that 
generates aggressiveness. There are 
other aggravating factors, political 
and economic, which must now be 
looked into. 


Bus power is integral to scrip- 
tural Hinduism. In the hierarchical 
structure of caste, the Kshatriya 
fulfilled the indispensable role of 


protecting dharma including jati-. 


dharma. But, due to repeated foreign 
invasions culminating in British 
colonialism, Hinduism was deprived 
of all control over political power. 
Yet another set-back came in the 
form of the creation of a secular 
State following upon Independence. 
It is therefore understandable that 
revivalism has also assumed political 
dimensions. The. slogan of Hindu 
Rashtra points to а last-ditch 
attempt on the part of Hindu reac- 
tion to install a modern version of 
Kshatriya rule, that would protect 
Hindu dharma and wage war on 
the 4апауав and asuras of today. 


To achieve this end, Hindu chau- 
yinists need to extend their electoral 


base. 
their hold on the Harijans 


intermediate castes ‘have already 
thrown in their lot with one or other 
political party. An obstacle in their 
way is Christian presence in the 
same social constituency. Church 
activities have raised the social and 
cultural status of converts from 
among Harijans and tribals. These 
have regained a sense of dignity and 
are no more amenable to political 
manipulation. This is one reason for 


the resurgence of Hindu hostility to 


Christianity. 


T. caste system helped a privile- 
ged minority to maintain a large 
slave class of Sudras and  outcastes. 
Ín course of time, the Sudras were 
able, to some extent, to raise their 
economic and social position. In 
many parts of rural India, the out- 
castes still form the main source of 
surplus Jabour for caste Hindus. 
However, education, elections based 
on universal suffrage, and the poli- 
ticisation carried on 
groups 
created a general social awakening 
among them. They are no longer 
prepared to submit to the social 
degradation to which they have been 
condemned. 


But, on the other side, the con- 
straints of capital accumulation are 
forcing the rural bourgeoisie 10 
resort to super-exploitation either 
by means of bonded labour or by 


lowering wages below the value of: 


labour power. It is in the interests 
of the rural elite to perpetuate, if 
not reinforce, traditional forms of 
group dependence and maintain the 
social backwardness of Нагіјапѕ 
who must be denied their tradi- 
tional rights without in any way 
being released from their tradi- 
tional duties. Thus exploitation is 
compounded with heightened social 
oppression. Мо wonder the victims 
seek emancipation through conver- 
sion to Islam or Christianity. This 
explains the recent mass conversion 
to Islam of the Harijans of Meena- 
kshipuram in Tamil Nadu.1® The 
event, in turn, sharpened the hosti- 
lity of Hindu militants towards the 
minority communities in the State. 


16. George Mathew, op. cit, 


Hence their efforts to tighten 
and. 
establish hegemony over: the tribal! 


. lam poet “ëf. Ezhava.: "renaissance 
population, especially. because the 


by activist: 
and leftist parties have: 


_tianity as well. 


“Неге one is: ЛЕН тие ® ду 
Kumaran Asan; the’ great: ‘Malay; 


wrote of his own community in the; 


twenties: ‘Have the dominant. classés. Я 


among Hindus’, he asks, *showiü: to 
the common. people - ‘even a inodi- ' 
cum of the pity.and ` encoüragement, . 
they deserve? What else is the тану - 
reason for people joining other Eon 
gions? Why the controversy now 
going on about the demand that the +. 
current census report place .. .the, 
common people in a category- apárt: 
from the class of Hindus?’ “Не goes. 
оп to say: “Тһе evil of caste has b&- 
come ever more pronounced. and 
ever more subcastes have come "into, 
being. Under the circumstánces, the 
only hope for the poor was Islam or: 
Christianity ... If the supremely.. 
meiciful God deigned to serid the. 
messengers of Christianity to Kerala: - 
at so opportune a time, might it not. 
be because he ordained that only: й 
such as are prepared to put up: with ` 
the insupportable evil of caste, need - 
remain within Hindüism, while: ‘the. 
rest could find salvation by Joining > 
the Christian fold'?17 


T. challenge facing Hinduism is 
clear: it has to take a qualitative 
leap to an ethical -religiosity that 
can generate universal love and 
commitment while -preserving on a’ 
higher level what is genuinely hu- 
manizing in cosmic religiosity. The . 
spiritual resources for such a leap 
are already there. in Indian tradi- 
tion, particularly in the teachings of, 





.the Buddha and the saints of the 


Bhakti movement. But’ they could 
not come to fruition due largely to 
the hegemony of the priestly class. :. 
A similar challenge confronts Chris- 


the ethical-prophetic thrust ofthe" 
Gospels which was blunted when. 
the Jesus movement accommodated: * 
the cosmic religiosity of the helle- 
nistic world and compromised itself 
by joining hands with successive 
ruling classes. Both Hinduism and 
Christianity must accept the need to 
die in order to rise up again rechar- 
ged with the power to humanize 
society. 


17. Кишпағапазате — gadyalekhanangal - 
(Malayalam), compiled by N.K. Damo- 
daran, National Book Stall, Kottayam, 
1981, pp. 193, 210. 
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INDARJIT SINGH 


REVIVALISM implies that the pris- 
tine fervour has been lost through 
the ravages of time. It also implies 
that the original beliefs and prac- 
tices have been distorted and are 
in need of being restored to their 
original direction and values. From 
these points of view, Sikhism is 
unique. It has, within itself, the 
creative effort perpetually of renew- 
ing its skin, so to say. It was con- 
ceived as a religion with its cote 
remaining active all the time. It is 
this core that asserts itself when- 
ever the occasion or the time 
demands. It transforms the inert 
and deteriorating peripheral follo- 
wers into a galvanised force. `` 


This has happened several times 
in the past and it has the capacity 
to sustain Sikhism and its pristine 
fervour again in the future. For 
that to happen, certain conditions 
are always discernable but the timing 
of the re-assertion, of the moral and 


fervid excitation by the core of the 
peripheral mass, has always been 
enigmatic. The reason is that the 
Sikhs have an infinite capacity for 
inviting suffering upon themselves to 
boost morale and, simultaneously, 
to create chánges in the behaviour 
of those trying to thwart it from 
pursuing its original purpose. When 
things go beyond possible redemp- 
tion through self-suffering, Sikhism 
has always combated the destruc- 
tive forces by means which might 
tend to cause damage both to them- 
selves and to those trying to stand 
in the way of its just and morally 
correct postures and its existence 
with honour. 


History stands witness to the’ fact 
that whenever, as a result of asser- 
tion in historical moments, it has 
come into worldly power, Sikhism 
has exercised its temporal privileges 
for the interests of all the environ- 
mental elements in accordance’ with 


its pristine faith and doctrines. Tt 
stands to its credit that at no time 
2 in history has it tried to use forced 
“conversions as a means of increasing 
its influence through numbers. For, 
the rule in Sikhism is that conver- 
sion must arise in the minds of the 
new adherents and should not be 
forced on them just because they 
are subject to physical pressure from 
“Sikhs in dominant positions. 
^. Even at the time of the creation of 
“the Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh, 
when his galvanising personality 
attracted many people to the fold 
of Sikhism, he refused to administer 
.*amrit', the baptismal vows, even 
to his well known and ardent 
followers. He must have’ doubted 
their capacity to keep the vows. 
There were even then people who 
' went through the ceremony as а kind 
- of environmental necessity but, 
under the strict code of behaviour, 
they fell apart and abjured the 
cause. Some of them redeemed their 
honour by being re-admitted to the 
fold after having demonstrated their 
capacity to suffer for the cause. 


Е, this phenomenon of Sikhism, 
- one has to understand the structure 
of the religion. The Gurus believed 
in strengthening the core of the 
faith, They valued the peripheral 
adherents as sympathisers and as a 
reservoir for the continuous fufil- 
ment of the object for which Sikhism 
was conceived. In the peripheral 
environment also, there were several 
circles of gradation of the faith 
which received the powerful reli- 
gious, moral, social and creative 
impulses for reinforcing the core as 
and when the necessity arose. Bhai 
Gurdas, the amanuensis of Guru 
Arjan for compiling the Guru 
Granth Sahib and the appointed 
authority for interpreting Sikh 
doctrines and practices, has stated 
that the highest form of Sikhism is 
Gurmukh; the next is Sanmukh; 
then Gursikh and finally Gharbahar 
(domestic) Sikh. 


Guru Gobind Singh created an 
exclusive form of Sikhism in ad- 
ministering baptism to the Sikhs, 
making it a condition that it should 
Бе: partaken only by adults who 

— could keep the vows. This does not 
in any way cut away from the 
moral stature of Bhai Gurdas. It 


was:a means, used. by Guru Gobind 
Singh, for reinforcing the sagging 


spirit of the Sikhs to survivé against - 


the onslaughts both of Brahmanism 
and the Mughal Kings, mostly in- 
stigated by the former. 


As the influence of Sikhism broad- 
ened, the core remained intact but 
the peripheral devotion decreased as 
the numbers increased. Time and 
again, the peripheral Sikhs have 
risen to the occasion under the in- 
fluence of the core and demons- 
trated that martyrs can be made 


from ordinary clay. This remains а” 


distinctive capacity of Sikhism from 
time to time, earning in good mea- 
sure the sobriquet of Puran Singh, 
the great Sikh and Punjabi writer, 
that the Sikhs are a 'spirit born 
people.’ 
by the ten Gurus, the numerous 
martyrs in the cause and many 
modern day happenings which called 
for self-sacrifice, as well as stubborn 
and dynamic resistance to pressures 
for changing the basic nature of 
Sikh religion and its practices. 
Some of the past instances, which 
spearheaded the assertion; of the 
pristine values of Sikhism; may be 
recounted. 


Т, first onslaught on Sikhism 


was in Guru Arjan’s time after he: 
had compiled the Guru Granth айй. 


given shape to the work of his pre- 
decessors in asserting that Sikhism 
was a distinct path, quite different 
from Hinduism and Islam. This 
was analytically supported by Bhai 
Gurdas in his Vars (Odes) on 
Sikhism in which he claimed, and 
quite correctly, that Sikhism was 
distinct from all the known reli- 
gions of the world. In two signifi- 
cant stanzas he brought out the 
difference between Hinduism and 
Islam with Sikhism. 


The creation of a new religious 
doctrine and practices, and the fact 
of its drawing adherents both from 
Islam and Hinduism, enraged the 
then Mughal King, Jehangir, who, 
at the instigation of his Brahmanic 
courtiers from Lahore, inflicted the 
most tyrannical tortures on the 
Guru. However, the Guru declared 
ina memorable verse that he had 
irrevocably separated from both 
Hindus and Muslims. This was only 
on the religious plane as he conti- 


tions with. Muslims (Hazarat Mian- 


-now..the Golden Temple) and.his. 


-© down his life for the symbolism ef wi. 


This spirit has been infused ' 






Med to have - intimate B sea 


mir “was invited to. [ay the found:. г. 
ation stone of Harmandir- Sahibi ^ 


grandson, Guru Tegh Bahadur, laid: * 





Brahmanism which he and: his pre=: 22 43 
decessors had completely repudiated. : E, 


It is the core again that gave new 
direction to the Sikh faith. Its тар 
central personalities were the young.. ue 
Guru Hargobind and his -veterdn’ 
advisers, Baba Buddah and... Bhai 
Gurdas. The conceptualisation. of. 
the Khalsa began, though incipient- . 
ly, at that time. The establishment ` 
of the Akal Takhat as the temporal 
authority for Sikhism was a ‘révolu-- 
tionary step which sustained Sikhs ` 
during the- days of their ШОШ, 
warfare both with the later Mughals: 
and the invading’ Afghans in, thes, А f 
eighteenth eenn 5,2 A uve 


he other instance is the vigorous ^ ' 

reaction of the young Guru Gobind ' 
Singh to the death of his father at 
the hands of the. Mughal King, 
Aurangzeb. The creation of the 
Khalsa was an epoch making event ' 
which has left an indelible impress 
on the history of this country. Guru 
Gobind Singh initiated a cadre of 
followers, under oath and initiation 
ceremonies, which dominated north 
western India for over acentury, 
combating the later tyrannical . 
Mughals and Afghans. | 





The Brahmanical Hindus also 
took active part in suppressing 
Sikhism and its practices. The 
heaviest toll of Sikhs, was taken by 
Dewan Lakhpat Rai in the battle -. 
of Ghállugharra which left * hardly ` 
5,000 Sikhs alive in the.country: . se 
Dewan Lakhpat Rai had set up bar. c7 
riers preventing Sikhs from going to +. 
Harmandir Sahib. In this phase the, | 
core was very active and Sikhs rose- 

to great heights both in offering 
individual and group sacrifices and 

in inflicting dire wounds on the 
enemy. 


The fall of the later Mughals and’ 
invading Afghans resulted іп а . б 
somewhat sequestered peace іп | 
which the common link was the 1 
annual strategy planning session at’ 
the Akal Takhat. The Divine Reso- 
lutions passed there were the sus- 

























, Lheésé:kept sequesteréd Sikhs, more 
“or less, on, nthe | Same wave" length. 


The rise of. Ranjit Singh ‘ended 
;this ; System. He consolidated the 
entire temporal and political power 
7. within ` himself allowing the Akal 
-Takhat t0; exercise the religious 
'power to which he willingly submit- 
ted.himself. Though, from the pris- 
tine: values of: Sikhism, Ranjit 
`7 Singl's reign was a set-back to 
*'Sikhism as the grandeur of State 
eremonial was in direct contrast to 
he: simple Sikh traditions, he at 
; teastset the example of ruling by 
;the consent of all the various reli- 
ionis in his kingdom. 





"The: saime catholic outlook govern- 
дей 'the.. cis-Sutlej -Rajas and Maha- 
E: _Tajas "whose reign ended with the 

-iforiation of Pepsu which later 
€. niérged into the present Punjab. All 
prominent Sikh historians, parti- 
Es “Тера Singh and Harbans 
GR -consider that Sikhism slid 
* Back ‘into Brahmanism under the 





* influence of the lavish court; also 


with the infiltration of the Brahma- 
*.  ' mistic element into Sikhism. They 
? were outwardly Sikh but with no 


commitment to Sikhism's pristine: 


values. 


The scene enacted at the time of 
Ranjit Sings last illness was, to 
say the least, the complete antithesis 
of the directions of the Gurus — 
what With sankalps and pseudo- 
religious gimmicks to gain a further 
lease of life for the Maharaja. He 
was mostly'in а coma and the whole 
show was stage-managed by Raja 
Dhian Singh and Jamadar Khushal 
. Singh, bath adventurers in the court 
-of the: Maharaja without any com- 
^. mitment to Sikhism as later events 

солем demónstrated: 








E A gain, the core asserted itself and 
the foundations of the Singh Sabha 

- reformation were laid іп 1873 which 
played..a great part in bringing 
Sikhism back to its pristine values, 
particularly after the great divide 
with the Hindu element of the 
. eclectic Arya Samaj in the Punjab. 

` Itis not necessary to-go into the 
sordid history of the break ир of 
the combined movement of the 
Arya Samaj and the walk out of 
the Sikh element. It might suffice 
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Шш Бер For the whole year. Н 


ж quote Harbans Singh, the. great 


зауаш and historian of -modern 
z. times. who is now editing the Sikh 
_ "Encyclopaedia, on the. reasons. for. 
the assertion of the -core of Sikh-. 
ism and its revérberations through 


the peripheral PERS which spread 
like wild fire. 


ғ 


Неге б what he says: ‘What 


touched Sikhism to.its Very roots 
and made it a living force once agdin 


was the Singh Sablia réformation: 


Unlike other: Indian Téforn ; тпоуе- 
ments of the period which’ Were {һе 


creation of outstanding individual 


leaders, the Singh Sabha was a mass 
upsurge. There меге: threé factors 
mainly responsible for it—an aware- 
ness born of- the general awakening 
that Sikhism as commonly, practised 
was a corruption of what it origin- 
ally was, a reaction, to what was 
happening in the neighbourly reli- 


. gious traditions and. defensiveness 


generated by Christian proselytis- 
ation and, the odium theologicum 
started by some Hindu critics The 
last reason was the most outrageous 
as it resulted in the crude denigra- 
tion of Guru, Granth Sahib by Gurü 


: Datt in an open: ‘assembly and, later, 


of the conversion of the Rahitiyas 
— Sikh wedvers — to the Hindu 
Arya- Samaj fold by cutting their hair 
and beards in an open forum. ' 


S, inmittaneously,< or as the natural 
offshoot of the Singh Sabha move- 
ment, the Akali movement arose for 
the restoration of Sikh Gurdawaras 
to their pristine form, namely, by 


‘discarding idol worship which had 


been concurrently introduced by 
Brahmanistic ‘mahant’ elements. 
The Gurdawaras were taken, posses- 


sion of while Sikhs fought against А 


their enemies, by a traditional pries- 
tly class from amongst the Hindus. 
It took 120 years to get the Gurd- 
awaras freed from their incubus. 
The sufferings undergone by tlie 
Akalis nomn-violently elicited the 
admiration of Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, C.F.-Andrews: and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru actually 
courted imprisonment at Jaitu 
morcha and spent. some time in the 
notorious Nabha jail. It is- again 
the core that asserted itself and 
through various acts of self-sacrifice 
aroused the peripheral Sikhs to rise 
to the occasion. е 


. tional policies. 


We. now come virtually to the 
partition of the : country. . Clouds 
gathered for the Sikhs. from many -~< 
directions; . March: >1947- saw the 
annihilation:of many.villages, with 
loss-of life,and:dishonour to women, 
in the Rawalpindi - division. . This 
was followed. by::very-sad and now 
unmentionable-events: which did no 
credit to any ciyiliséd norm. Sikhs 
were the principal targets and yet > 
were being wooed by Jinnah’s— 
Pakistan. Бог a while; the. Sikhs 
were-bewildered. Then their spleen 
was activated. They hit-back, decid- 
ed to throw in their lot with India 
for which many promises were made 
by national leaders: regarding their . 
life in the new republic, . decided to 
ignore the call: of Jawaharlal and 
Patel to stick to Pakistan and see 
the. community severed into two, 
walked -out of Pakistan in swarms 
from their well tended and pro- 
sperous canal colonies which they 
had husbanded with great labour 
and sacrifice, and made preparations 


- for a new. life іп а new:environment. 


Having been at that time in close 
contact with senior political circles, 
their influx into India. was by no 
nmiéaüs Welcofne; it was like a big fly ^ 
in the ointment -of, the independent 
existence of tlie country. Instead of 
looking forward fo “planning” for 
prosperity, the national leaders had 
to réhabilitate Hindu and Sikh emi- 
grants whó wére suddenly destitute, 
deprived of their more than ordinary 
standard of living to which they 
were used. Then followed a-wonder- 
ful patch in India's new history. 
Both Hindus and Sikh. - emigrants 
quietly credted gold virtually out-of 
nothing: ‘However, the struggle for 
power had also begun in the Punjab 
between the two communities of ~ 
emigrants — an ‘internecine аңар 
which persists un о 


T points of dispute were such 


as-should shamé the two communi- 
ties, namely, language and educa- 
These were mere 
camouflage for supremacy in the 
political field ‘by each-at the.cost-of 


- the. other. Many irrational resolu- 


tions were passed by both, of which 
the most astounding-was the decla- 
ration-of Hindu Punjabis in favour ~ 
of Hindi as a mother tongue — a 
blatantly political gimmick -for 


checkmating the Punjabi speaking 
State (linguistic States were the 
. declared policy of the Indian 
National Congress) whenever the 
‘issue was considered. The two com- 
munities were ranged on opposite 
sides with the Indian National 
Congress perched ав asort of 
mother monkey among erring cats. 


- The Indian National Congress 

-—won the first round by keeping the 
two communities fighting. By collar- 
ing a segment of Sikhs traditionally 
of that persuasion and some strag- 
glers from the Akali party for a 
share in political office, it was able 
to obtain a majority to form an 
administration in the Punjab. The 
majority of Sikhs placed their confi- 
dence in the Akali party. Here was 
а classic case of dividing the joint 
electorate into blatant and irrational 
separate electorates because 75 per 
cent of the Sikhs vote for the Akalis 
and 73 per cent of the Hindus for 
the Congress party or any party, 
such as the Janata in 1977, in power 
at the Centre. 


АП this stems from the inability 
of the Indian National Congress to 
win the support of the Sikh electo- 
rate. The nexus between Punjab 
Hindus and the Indian National 
Congress or the party in power in 
the Centre is intended to make the 
Sikhs understand that they have to 
face Hinduism at the national level 
and not only in Punjab. 


T.. gamut of confrontation bet- 
ween Hindus and Sikhs (the majori- 
ty of them) has run through many 
vicissitudes, each more ridiculous 
than the preceding one. The langu- 
age, the educational policies, the 
issue of the Punjabi speaking State 
and now the economic issues of 
division of water and territorial dis- 
putes with Haryana and Rajasthan, 
all have aggregated to create a 
vicious syndrome of Hindu-Sikh 
tensions. The greater the attempt to 
denigrate the Akalis as a communal 
party, the more firm is the commit- 
ment of the majority of Sikhs to 
them. What started as a sort of 
religious confrontation on language 
has now assumed the character of a 
politico-religio-economic conflict. 


Sikhs fail to understand why 
Punjabi Hindus denounce them for 


claiming Punjabi врезКілр-агейв for 
the State or for the Akalis. demand- 


ing a rational juridical division —- 
.as opposed to a political solution 


for winning elections in other States 
— of waters of the rivers to which 
Punjab is a riparian territory. If the 
waters have to be distributed 
according to overall. national inter- 
est, let there bea judicial considera- 
tiom of that not only in this case 
büt also for other iüter-State river 
systems, Let. one law of the land 
apply. in all circumstances. 


-. Legal and constitutional rights 
do not change in the national inter- 
est. The latter is protected by moti- 
vating those who have the consti- 
tutional rights. No State will want 
water to inundate its territories and 
create salinity over its productive 
land. It will gladly share its boun- 
ties with others but there is по dis- 
position to motivate people; the law 


- is made by the executive will and 


mundane electoral advantages as if 
this patrimony would be taken 
along after one ceased to exist. 
Meanwhile, straightforward econo- 
mic conflicts become religio-political 
conflicts with survival,as the crea- 
tive instinct of those who cannot 
muster large numbers in the peculiar 
kind of democracy we have. 


D istrust of the Akali party has 
virtually become a suspicion of the 
Sikhs as a whole, as the latter have 
refused to jettison the Akalis des- 
pite all the stratagems used by 
government in genera] and the 
Hindus of Punjab in particular, 
supported as they are by a breed of 
Sikhs congenitally opposed to any- 
thing that the Akalis do whether it 
is rational or irrational. This is 
because any ‘other course would 
threaten their closely held privileges 
in the political field. 


“Тһе campaign against the Akalis 
has taken strange courses. Their 
strength is measured by their hold 
on the gurdawaras. So the logical 
solution is to divest the Akalis, by 
hook or by crook, of the gurdawaras 
and their funds. These were to be 
captured by organising Congress 
Sikhs into a religious’ offshoot for 
fighting gurdawara elections. When 
this gimmick failed, surreptitious 
attempts were made by suborning 









elected members, paiticutatly af the’ 
Delhi Gurdawara Committee; It 15 = Lr 
"never. realised that all ‘interference, "x СУ 
дует бі covert; with gurdawaras. .: 
merely strengthens the Akalis’-Hold- 
on the Sikhs, including thé Sikh: 
intelligentsia. Even if. ай: "the E 
gurdawaras are escheat. to govertic . it 
ment legally or illegally, Akalis cam - ` E 
still create the wherewithal -to` Tan 

obtain funds from Sikhs -through : 
makeshift shrines. After all, bricks 
and mortar do not make gürdàá-: 
waras but the spirit underlying. 
their establishment does. `` 









If the Sikh masses Want {һе 
Akalis to beout of the gurdawaras:: 
and funding is the only attraction for ` 
the former, they can merely таке: 5 
the standard offering of five paise'or. 7 
even less and reduce gurdawarà-' no 
fundsto one tenth of the corpus: 
they are today. Harmandir Sahib^; . ,' . 
was captured Бу the Moghuls. and «37: 
used as an entertainment arena-for І 
months. Sikhism did по. falter 
because Harmandir Sahib was. int Hes. 
possession of a vicious goverrior. of ` 
the Mughals. When the gurdawaras ^ 
were incommunicado, being in 
possession of people who denigra- 
ted their sanctity, Sikhism did not 
falter. 


After the gurdawaras, there is 
the threat that if Panjab Sikhs have 
grievances, their co- religionists in 
other places will suffer. This is not 
civilised to say the least, this threat 
of vicarious punishment and thwart- 
ing or choking of grievances of one 
set of people for fear of injury to 
the others. If the cause.is just or 
the' Akalis are articulating the 
grievances of the Punjabi .Sikh 
masses, this kind of threat. will ` not- . 
wash as it did not with the Sikhs p 
who fought the Moghuls or the : 
British. These are childish efforts at. 
hitting below: the belt: EOS 














n the Sikhs have to 

face the problem of a world-wide 
dissemination of their creed and the 
establishment of sangats in far off 
lands. They have to work out the 
problem of creating a nexus with 
them through a maze of diplomatic 
procedures with which they are not 
familiar. Any move of either side, 
in the present atmosphere of dis- 
trust of the majority of Sikhs, be- 
comes a matter of suspicion. Gov- m 
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‘problenis with - :Sympathy. but only 





‚ Z is ‘the further complication of diver- 
"gént sects of which the. Nirankaris 
-have: made а direct assault on 
‘Sikhism and created bad blood 
т EM amongst. thë- followers. There is 
К "no doubt that all the divergent 
; sects had the active sympathy of 
govérriment which tried to drive a 
|. wedge- into Akali territory to some 
^, extent, and to wean Sikhs away 
i from it. 













Е “These sects are also important 
-vote banks.. A daylight case of a 
serious conflict resulting in a dozen 
м deaths has been put under the 
"bushel,: so to say. Мо fresh 
: investigations have been undertaken 
3: гапа no fresh challan put in because 
hor political ‘reasons against one 
“ie 5.5. V party. or the other. Those killed 
2520217 belonged to the Majha area where 
de: -the.spirit of revenge remains active, 
as the:Punjabi proverb says, for 
.^seven generations. Certain ten- 
dencies have been’ activated among 
certain Sikhs which, to say the 
‘least, are not good for anyone--not 

even "for the Sikhs. | 


Т, cap it-'all, the proportion of 

Sikhs has. been reduced among 

the armed forces. While merit is 

stressed evetywhere,, the army has 
been.handed over to the States. It 

may have justification, for all human 

action can be justified, but Sikhs 

have a grievance. Further, Punjab 

has been drained of. large amounts 

of its earnings (to which Sikhs 

contribute the major share) but no 

Moo c e Central investment in industries has 
Cus) ol. :been madé. The result is that the 
ih -: - rural side has been drained of the 
>... young going to the Middle East and 
.. elsewhere while the Punjab farmer 

--depends on imported labour. 


The very structure of the pro- 
sperity of the rural side depends on 
imported inputs. The economy can 
collapse at any time in critical cir- 
cumstances. It is already moribund 
with a structured, ill-fitted and ill- 
designed industry (whatever the 
praise showered on the ingenuity of 
the Punjabi, including Sikhs). 

34 - Industry is being denied to Punjab 
: . rural areas as they are commanded 
р Әу the defence sector but the sons 
of the soil policies elsewhere keep 


_etnin inent“has never- looked at these · the Sikhs 


e E E. -“аз.а. duty thrust. upon it + There 


out of employment 
though in theory there is no bar to 
movement and settlement in this . 
country. What is happening in 
Assam is a warning if narrow senti- 
ments are ignored. 


T.. Sikhs are therefore in а pre- 
dicament at the moment. They re- 
cognise the threat of overwhelming 
numbers. They also know that the 
Hindus of Punjab have made every 
effort £o absorb them. Though they 
have failed so far, they are now at 
the game of inciting Hindus else- 
where. -Hinduism is still predomin- 
antly Brahmanism. It is narrow and 
circumscribed in many concentric 
circles. In fact, if there is need to 
inculcate secular attitudes, the first 
to be tackled ‘should be Hinduism 
itself. - It is no use blaming the 
minorities if the major constituent 
of the democratic vote is itself a 
prisoner of chauvinistic sentiments 
and anti-diluvian practices which 
smack of more religiosity than even 
decadent Islam, © Christianity or 
Sikhism. 


The Constitution is a-step for- 
ward in words but is many steps 
backward in actual implementation 
as elections have so far never been 
won on the basis of secularism but 
on caste and creed. With the RSS 
sitting astride every religion and 
the Indian National Congress being 
beset with regional forces and caste 
induced votes, there is no doubt that 
Sikhism has to ensure that it sur- 
vives in its pristine form. Therefore, 
despite the weaknesses that have 
crept into it, the core is active again. 
Instead of going down amidst the 
tangled web of politico-religio-eco- 
nomic difficulties Sikhism is also 
looking ahead. It must survive for 
then alone will it be of use to the 
nation. 


On the other side, the thinking 
in the Hindu camp is that if Sikhism 


‘ceases to exist and becomes a part 


of the great mass of Hinduism, 
nationzlism will gain. This confron- 
tation is on, at least with Punjab 
Hindus who are wanting to gain the 
sympathies of Hindus in the wider 
sense, and it is a fact of life at 
present. These circumstances do 
contain the seeds of revivalism. 
What direction the movement will 
take is difficult to guess. 


е 


Reason arrested? 


SATISH 


SABERWAL 


TO seek to understand revivalism 
— that is, strident, resurgent asser- 
tions in such terms as ‘We are 
Hindus (or Muslims or Sikhs)’ — is 
to ask: what are the problems in 
their life situations to which our 
countrymen find answers in these 
identities? The phenomenon spans 
the entire subcontinent — Kerala, 
Tamilnadu, Maharashtra, Punjab; 
Keshmir..; and any student of 
societies would know that such 
wide-ranging phenomena have their 
origins not in the cussedness of this 
man or that woman but rather in 
the depths of historically created 
social structures which enclose those 


: life situations. 


^ 


That screen of history in our case 
has to stretch not merely over our 
own tangled past but also over that 
of Europe, for we have taken over 
a great many of their inventions — 
technologies, but also economic, 
political and other institutional 
forms — and these have emerged 
out of their historical experience. 
To comprehend such complex 
ground in a few pages, it is com- 
monly necessary to block out the 
incidental detail and to concentrate, 
instead, on core processes. If the 
discussion seems consequently to be 
excessively terse, I shall provide 
leads for anyone wishing to follow 
up the issues. 


The following argument has three 
parts. First, I note that society in 
India used to be cellular in the main, 
enclosing nearly everyone in rela- 
tively small, local caste segments or 
analogues thereof. Of the changes 
occurring under colonial auspices 
(and later) — part institutional, 
part technical — one important 
facet was a dramatic expansion of 
scale: more people began to move, 
more often, over longer distances, 
with every passing decade — as the 
railways and other communications 
expanded. Then I shall examine the 
bases of religious belief and of reli- 
gious identities, an area which is 


impelled towards intensified · те 





much less mysterious than. it ee 
to be even a generation ago. Finally, - 
I shall ask: why are those caught in ғ. 
this expansion-of-social-scale often 














m identities, belying .the' simpl 
links often posited , betwéen 
‘modernization’ and ‘secularism’ 


Let me begin .with the obvious 
Village India — if you leave out, бес a 
hill areas of the Northeast, Chhotaz 52. 
Nagpur, and the like — used: 405 be, | 
апа largely continues to be orga-. і 4 
nised in terms of the caste 5уѕ- i 57 
tem: it was a vast cellular social. uni- pou 
verse (which has accommodated ' 
Sikhs, Muslims, Buddhists; ? “ала 
Christians too' with. equal ease). Е. 
you lived in a village; your intimate 
relationships wére, with kin and 
castemates; there Were intercaste 
relationships as. part- of organising 
agricultura] production; and then a : 
variety of rather stereotyped links 
within the village and beyond to the 
market, to kin-by-marriage, and 
perhaps to опе ог тоге: pilgrimage 
centres. Ап occasional renouncer 
from the village might join the 
sadhus; an occasional adventurer 
might link up with ‘a royal army, 
entering the wider > universe of © 
imperial armies, of officialdom, and 
of merchants and transporters eng-.- .. ·. 
aged in long-distance commerce; but ^ . '° 7 
most people, most of the time, ‘used: a 
to live in the relative ‘sečúřity and" ,:- 3 
the confinement of a local, small: ii> xz. 
scale, cellular social universe. ` a 











That adventurer apart, if you-*.;,- 
lived in that village even five or six- '' 
generations ago, you grew up into 
the rather closed world of the local 
community; a visit by an official was 
seldom good news, and various 
stratagems would be employed to 
avoid contact with him. Excepting 
the land revenue due, village affairs 
were village business and within it, 
equally, caste affairs were ordinarily 35 
the business of that caste alone. One - 
learned to cope with a social- milieu 
in which there were changes flowing 
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x fures: 
; Ranjit Singh — and there had been 


TE 


> + from. preter айас зіні ind. 


+ births,-the agricultural Cycle, and the 


vagaries? of weather and ‘of ‘officials ' 


and armies; but. it all fluctuated 


dfound “familiar, 


“each other alone. 

“То ‘be sure беге was that wider 
social -universe beyond the village, 
tod, with. its regional. political struc- 
— Vijayanagar, Marathas, 


the imperial Mughal State too. It 


23 ћаѕ to. Бе recognized though that 
::those who built the regional States 


iéaly ‘меге unable to invent or 
master the administrative and other 
devices. needed , for. much larger 
„political - "structures; and contem- 
' porary scholarly: judgement suggests 
that, their difficulties may have had 
a ‘good Жегі to do with social logics 
associated. with the caste system} 
"Akbar (and his immediate succes- 
'$ors) did much better, but the core 
for the structures of their State came 
from outsidé India, and even that 
structure was tottering within a cen- 
tury of Akbar’s death. We should 
not permit ouf; ,overpowering defen- 
.sive impulses to smother recognition 
of these elementary data concerning 
Indian society and үну 


E 


І was: іп: this setting that the 
British could establish their domi- 
nion in India. Everyone would 
'acknowledge-'their superior arms, 
and their discipline. too; -but their 
` success here is not to be seen in 
terms that would apply, say, to 
Babar, winning by-force of an extra- 
"ordinary band of intrepid horsemen. 
Certainly, by -the timé Cornwallis 
ғ took over at the’ end of the 18th cen- 
. tury, it is clear that governmental 
authority was being organised in a 
manner India had not had a taste of 
before : in short, it was a bureau- 
cracy, with characteristics which 
Max Weber, the German sociolo- 


1. See К.С. Fox, Kin, Clan, Raja, and 
Rule, University of California Press, 1971; 
and Henri Stern, 'Power in traditional 
India', in R.G. Fox, ed., Realm and Region 
in a raairtonal India, Vikas, New Delhi, 


2. Economy and Society, Pt. 1, Chap:er 
3 (tr. G. Roth and C. Wittich), 1968, 
University of California Press. 


long-established - 

EN patterns í of living.. Villagers and the 
‘Outside world, such as there was of it . 

-inthe vicinity, for the most part left 


‘dition, 


| Eit discussed at length early i in this 


century.? 


Bureaucratic administrative struc- 


' tures, in turn, are not to be seen as 


a sudden eruption. These were part 
of a comprehensive process which 
Weber recognised as rationalisation, 
that is. a pervasive, on-going re- 
organisation of human affairs, ap- 
plying reason to human activities, 
to àscertaining the nature of physi- 
cal and social realities (which leads 
into science), and to proposing what 
the future ought to be like (which 
leads into ethics on the one hand 
and technology on the other). 


АП this did not happen quickly. 
Its roots went back (1) to ancient 
Greek philosophy (5th and 4th cen- 
tury B.C.), (2) to various elements 
in the Judeo-Christian religious tra- 
and (3) to.the ancient 
Romans who ran a far-flung domi- 
nion, while themselves organised 
initially as a republic (upto the first 
century B.C.) and later with em- 
perors: their bequest to the. western 
tradition included the use of formal 
legal codes as well as the use of 
bureaucratic organisations. 


Й 


\ l ‘hen the Roman empire collap- 

sed finally in the 6th century A.D. it 
was the Roman Catholic church 
which kept alive not only the reli- 
gious heritage of the West but also 
the thought of the Greeks — bring- 
ing Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
into its own corpus? — as well as 
the Roman administrative practices 
— building these into the -church 
organisation itself. Тһе church 
was ‘the main, frail aquaduct’, says 
Perry Anderson, ‘across which the 
cultural reservoirs of the Classical 
World .. passed to the new universe 
of feudal Europe ...'4 


These are complex issues which 
cannot be examined here adequate- 
ly; I refer to them only to indicate 
that the institutions of 18th century 
Europe — which enabled them to 
establish dominion over us — were 
no flash-in-the-pan; | these issued 
rather from long term developments 
which had had their ups and downs, 


3. Bertrand Russell, History of Western 


Philosophy 1946, London, George Allen & 
Unwin. 

4. Perry Anderson, Poss: from Anti- 
quiry to Eeudalism, London, NLB, 1974, 
p. 131. 


but which meant too the gradual 
spread of certain core disciplines; 
acting in public office in the general 
interest, not for private- aggrandise- 
ment; a commitment to using reason 
in human affairs, including the re- 
solution of disagreements and con- 
flicts; a recognition of jurisdictional 
boundaries between institutions, in- 
itially those between the church and. 
the State; but later acknowledged 
more widely; and so forth. Slow, 
cumulative tendencies were to pre- 
pare the ground over, say, two thous- 
and years for the modern West to 
emerge, a process concerning which 
we in India have been curiously un- 


curious. 


hat were these disciplines good 
for? These made possible, among 
other things, the 
of large-scale organizations which 
could in their home ground count 
on (1) virtual immunity from the 
use of arbitrary power and force 
by other agencies, including the 
State; (2) recourse to a relatively 
predictable, orderly legal system for 
resolution of disputes; and (3) 
general support for disciplining their 
own functionaries to ensure that 
they act for organizationally defined 
goals, and not use their positions for 


opportunistic private gain.5 


The great European trading com- 
panies of the 17th century were part 
of this enlargement in organizational 
scale; and during the 19th century, 
they were able to reach even further, 
thanks to the technology of railways 
and other communications, not to 
mention the mushrooming indus- 
trialisation. 


As this complex of organization 
plus: technology was established in 
India, it meant a dramatic expan- 
sion of space, physical and social, 
within which people could travel 
and plan and establish social rela- 
tionships. Only small fractions of 
the population did so initially, but 
for them it made a world of diffe- 
rence. The old confinement was be- 
ing breached; so, too, though-rather 
slowly, the old security of the estab- 
lished and the familiat. All this is 
рагі’ of that historical screen on 


5. Clive, Hastings and their contempo- 


raries in India indeed did not abjure 
private gain, but this detail may be by- 
passed in this context. 


т 
— 


establishment _ 


which we see the play of revivalism; 
but before turning to our principal 
question, we need to sketch some- 
thing in about religious beliefs and 
identities. 


О, questions of religion, we іп 
India tend to take basically three 
kinds of positions. First are the faith- 
ful, each persuaded of the ultimate 
truth of one's own scriptures and 
the ultimate reality of the particular 
rituals and symbols learnt on one's 
mother's knee. In the second view, 
matters religious are sensitive, these 
stir passions easily. One dare not 
provide spark for these ever-ready 
tinders, and so all religious contexts 
require all possible deference, what- 
ever one's private views. The third 
position, sometimes held alongside 
the previous one, would dismiss all 
religious beliefs either as ignorant 
superstition or as cover for opera- 
tors in search of political leverage. 


Rare are attempts to take religi- 
‘ous acts, experiences, beliefs and 
institutions as phenomena which 
are, like politics, production, kin- 
ship or whatever, amenable to em- 
pirical enquiry and understanding; 
as normal, recurrent elements in the 
human situation which answer 
human needs. I wish to sketch such 
a perspective in the next few pages.® 


Several generations of students of 
human societies and of the human 
psyche have enquired into, and 
reflected over, the nature of religious 
experience and the bases of religious 
belief in а wide spectrum of socie- 
ties, ойыш from simple bands of 
hunters and gatherers to complex 
civilizations, bearers of world reli- 
gions. This scholarship: has been 
almost entirely western, but that is 
no reason for us either to accept it 
or to reject it blindly, without sub- 
jecting it to our own critical judge- 
ment. The habits of mind underlying 
the social sciences have been basi- 
cally the same as those going into 
science and technology, allowing for 
the differences necessary to the diff- 
erent phenomenal fields. 


Western technology has tended 
everywhere to disrupt established 
social patterns; and it is as part of 


6. This sketch follows an earlier state- 
ment on 'Elements of communalism', 
Mainstream, March 21 and 28, 1981. 


the West's attempt to Cope with that 
disruption that sociology and related 


fields grew there. And if we-take, 


western technology avidly, we can 
ill afford to ignore the understand- 
ings of society, religion, and so 
forth that the West has reached in 
its attempt to cope with the disrup- 
tion of its own social fabric by that 
technology. 


ICs in this view, is part of 
‘culture’, which may be seen as the 
totality of the more or less changing 
conceptions concerning nature and 


- Society, self and others, past, present 


and future; conceptions which any 
functioning human group possesses, 
renews and lives by. All such con- 
ceptions are man-made, though most 
are inherited from one’s own (or 
others’) ancestors as part of a tradi- 
tion. Our dependence on these con- 
ceptions-is very great, for these make 
it possible for us to interpret our 
circumstances and to choose bet- 
ween alternate courses of action. 


In any even moderately complex 
society, the cultural stock is enor- 
mously varied, and societies have 
evolved numerous devices for orga- 
nising this variety. These days this 
is done consciously — in dictiona- 
ries, libraries, specialised profes- 
sions, and computers; formerly, 
somewhat similar ends were sought 
rather less deliberately. One com- 
mon technique (conscious .or un- 
conscious) has been to highlight 
some core ideas regarding what 
reality is, and what it ought to be, 
and to claim or believe that these 
ideas are sacred, divinely inspired. 


Taking this core as axiomatic, 
beyond question, then, other concep- 
tions get fitted around it more or 
less deiiberately. In the Hindu tradi- 
tion, the ideas of ritual ‘purity and 
pollution served to organise a great 
deal of the social order. Islam came 
to stress the importance of the 
sunnah, the beaten path of Islamic 
tradition, and expected its obser- 
vance by every Muslim, by the entire 
umma, the entire community. 


7. Zygmunt Bauman, Culture as Praxis, 
1973, London, Routledge, presents some- 
thing of the complex formulations of the 
concepts which prevail today. 





8. I owe my limited understanding of 
Islam to G.E. von Grunebaum, ed., Unity 
and Variety іп Muslim Civilisation, 1955, 


Through бе. id "amuleüve- exci. 


perience, such “key ideasicome to be: 


applied to a wide range | of Tife situa- 
“tions: together these may bé said: to : 
еа Б 


constitute. a culture’s 
core. go, Steg 





Until the secularist iwi of the Ей 
last two or three centuries, this intez “22 


grative core in the- complex ' ‘pre: 
modern societies invariably claimed 


transcendental —- i.e., religious. — n 
origins. When initially promulgated,.. +: 
the early ideas of some of the great E 


religious traditions arose in.-sharp. 


intuitive insight into the ргәрһе/5 5% 
milieu, showing “Жоғ.” 


own social 











example how to re-order the {гате 


work of social relations so as to 
accommodate the changing struc- 
tures of interests more adequately. 9 


In the prevailing struggle between ; 


competing sets of ideas, the evidence: 
of a prophet's extraordinary. ;experi- 


ences, possibly of the supérnatural,., nro XA 


in trance-like seizures, would’. give 
his message ап edge, sometimes 
decisively. s. 


Lice: generations would amplify 
and systematize the prophet's mes- 
sage, but certain core, symbols — in 
Islam the prophet as the Messenger 
of God, his sayings and actions as 
the roots of Islamic law, the sacred 
core in the Meccan shrines, the unity 
of the umma, the religious commu- 
nity, guided. by «һе ulema, the reli- 
gious scholars — such, symbols 
would run through and recognizably 
unify the inevitably vast diversities 
of the community of believers. When; 
say, the На)) brought together Mus- 


lims from Djakarta and Rabat, ог ` 


from Calicut and Agra, they would 


recognise in each other à certain: 
sharing of religious sensibilitiés, a A 


bond that made them brothers in 


faith. This bond would be sensed by = - Lx 


б 





their neighbours at home, too, who” . 4. 


gomery- Watt, Islam and the Integration of 
Society, 1961, London, Routledge; 
Maxime Rodinson, Mohammed, 1971, 
Penguin, and Islam and Capitalism, 1974, 
Penguin; and Clifford Geertz, Islam Obser- 
ved: religious development’ іп Morocco and 
Indonesia, 1968, New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


9. For the rise of Islam, both Rodin- 
son, op. cit.,and Watt, op. cit., write in 
these terms. For Buddha, likewise, D:D. 
Kosambi, Culture and Civilisation of 
Ancient India in Historical Оа) 1965, 
London, Routledge, pp. 104-13 


University of Chicago Press, W. Mont- ^" 
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pu heard boul. "ilie pilgrimage and, 
“could лор theinielves: тып it. 












his bond; we Rave to: ойый. 
noe: ‘cotitmonly. subjected to етігін 
cal judgements as to whether the 
believers share more of their overall 
"tradition with each other than with 
. thé followers of another faith. The 
. bond arisés rather in faith, in the 
-Amplicit: ‘acceptance of the’ symbolic 
order, which acts mich of the time 
at more or less unconscious levels of 
‘experience: such elements as purity 
‘and poliution, the sanctity of the 
a “бу .ог- the power: of the Mother, 
‘the importance of conserving one’s. 
.semen-.,. these elements are suffused 
roug and are expressed in nume- 
„tous: “seemingly unconnected areas 
i КА "bélief and experience. 10 








Жас, ‘element іп tlie symbolic 
. .ordér acquires its meaning "within a 
` particular. universe of the mind, 
which is. "alo an experienced uni- 
verse. This meaning is created by 
ithe ‘ceremonial, by recurrent experie- 
nces, and it is confirmed by others 
during and outside these ceremonies 
.. and experierices.- Ina phrase, this 
experienced universe is also а moral 
order. Its meanings are not available 
immediately, outside its own settings 
of symbols'and experience; but, for 
‚ а believer, these-are often critical in 
. intra- psychic integration: their effec- 
tiveness .i$.the; greater for their 
being unconscious. 1 .. 


Тһе, ѕёпѕе оғ: commniunity fostered 
in the religious traditions did, in 











©. 10. А4 this point: ‘one has to read the 
< sfa" .psychoanalysts: Eric Erikson, ‘Gandhi's 
ӘСЕ, Truth, 1970, London, Faber & Faber; 
"aem e ‘Sudhir Kakar, Fhe Inner World, 1978, 
E „ейн, “ООР; and J. Moussaieff Masson, 
. ^7 The Oean Feeling, (1980, Dordrecht 
: (Holland), D Reidel. “Cp: ‘The more 
Meanings’ a symbol ` signifies, the more 
ambiguous and flexible it becomes, the 
more intense the feelings it evókes, the 
;breater its potency, and the more func- 
"tions in achieves. This from the anthro- 
pologist, Abner Cohen, Two Dimensional 
Man, 1974, London, Routledge, p. 32. 
See, also, Peter Berger and Thomas Luck- 
mann, The Social Construction of Reality, 
1966, Penguin, esp. pp. 110ff. 
- 11. My comments draw upon personal 
experience of Arya Samaj and of the 
Quakers in India and in North America. 
Fieldwork among the Embu of Central 
Kenya (1963-64), covered their beliefs 
concerning the supernatural too; but my 
interest in the anthropological under- 
stariding of religion was aroused only 
recently as I turned to the literature on 
Islam. 
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Р societies, give direction 
to much of the prevailing life-style. 
Imprinted on the child's mind was 
the sanctity of worship — its place, 
its words, its gestures, its sounds, its 
smells, its personnel. Religious acts 
and functionaries attended many a 


‚ Critical episode in life: birth, illness, 


‘marriage, death. There were dietary 
injunctions: be a vegetarian, eat 
only halal meat, beef may or may 
not be prohibited. Before a child 
learned io ask questions,. he or she 
would be immersed in religious 
beliefs, with their organizing sym- 


.bols, as part of an established way 


oflife, of the only proper way to 
become à man or a woman. 


It would not have happened 
equally far everyone; but it did 
happen in families enough to set the 
temper in their social.group. To one 
born into and surrounded by a faith. 
its shared experiences, meanings and 
gestures have the- taken-for-granted 
quality which underlies social ease; 
and therefore nearly all marriages 
would have been made within the 
faith. 


A religious tradition, put other- 
wise, is ar used to be like a compass, 
helping one chart a course through 
Ше. It -used to be а sanctified 
manual, listing the do's апа  don'ts 
for coping with the universe.!2 
Members of a multi-religious society, 
however, would work with different 
manuals, listing divergent codes for 
life. Where people lived by different 
manuals. one way to anticipate the 
other's intentions would have been 
toreckon with the other's manual, 
the other's religion. 


Social unease could furthermore 
be obviated by-signalling one's own 
manual, through various diacritical 
marks: clothing, hairstyle, facial 
marks, perhaps one’s Janguage and 
manners. Religiously rooted social 
identities would thus be established 
and be mutually acknowledged. 
Awereness ОҒ these socio-religious 
identities would help one constitute 
useful sacial maps in one’s mind, 


12. This is a deliberately utilitarian 
stance on religion. For a modern, anthro- 
pological attempt to comprehend the 
ineffable in religion. see Clifford Geertz, 
‘Religion as a cultural system’, іп 
M. Banton, ed., Anthropological Approaches 
to the Study of Religion, 1966, London, 
Tavistock; end his Jslam Observed, ор. cit.- 


demarcating the social territory into 
sacred, friendly, neutral, hostile, 
etc., and these social maps remain 
much in use even when the latter- 
day secular understanding of nature 


and society, of life and death, and . 


of one's inner world make one 
sceptical of one's received religious 
manual and its transcendental aura. 


Religious grounding used to be, 


and often continues to be, impor- , 
tant for identities which constitute , 


the social maps for regulating pub- 


- lic social relations; and it so hap- 


pens that similarly grounded devices 
also provide the means for coping 
with and for organising the inner 
world. We need to note the con- 
nections in the latter direction too, 
however briefly. 


| | hile the exigencies of life are 
infinitely variable, some of the key 
themes in any society arise as its 
cultural resources and constraints 
are used for canalysing. instinctual 
impulses — including those of sex- 
uality — and for coping with the 
trauma left over from childhood. 
The enormous importance of these 
devices for the individual psyche in 
India is being attested by the slowly 
growing psychoanalytic work on 
Indian cultural materials. 


These historically created devices 
-- austerities, devotions,  pilgri- 
mages — are options available with- 
in a tradition; and just a3 many of 
the traumas and the instinctual 
difficulties arise in the ongoing 
functions and malfunctions of 
society, so too their bearers take to 
these devices selectively, recurrently. 
The point to note here is that many 
of these devices, for helping to 
create order within one’s private 


self, are embedded intimately in the. 


meanings and symbols associated 
with particular religious traditions 
and may commonly be employed 
only by the bearers of that tradition 
overall. 


Major religious 
constituted, however, not merely 
of beliefs, symbols and rituals but 
also of vast social organisations: 


religious specialists, places of wor- 


13. There is also the tiny minority able 
to live largely by the modern, secular 
understanding of these matters. 


14. Kakar, op. cit., Masson, op. cit. 


traditions are 


Га 


E 


ship, traditional schools, pilgrimage 
centres — and particular sets of 
ceremonies, recitations and the like 
associated with each of these. 


In a world of small, often defen- 
sive communities, the religious 
specialist, itinerant or resident, with 
his literacy and wider connections 
and awareness of the sacred and 
sometimes secular literature, has 
been the man interpreting new situ- 


ations, appealing to prior categories . 
and symbols, and sometimes 


re- 
minding his flock of ideas and con- 
nections they may have forgotten. 
Together, these specialists and their 
institutions provide vast inter-local 
socio-religious spreads, but there 
are few connections between these 
specialists across the religious 
boundaries. 


L. us sum up the argument to 
this point, I have shown that most 
ОЁ us have emerged from social 
backgrounds which placed us within 
relatively small groups; and the 
structure of Indian society has been 
such that, in the pre-colonial period, 
we һай great difficulty in sustaining 
political structures of scale larger 
than that of a region. It was the 
combination of organization and 
technology accompanying the colo- 
nial regime which made а sub- 
continental polity possible. 


Secondly, І һауе depicted above 
the bases of religious belief and 
identity in our experience, the use of 
religious identities to organise one’s 
social space, the play of religiously 
embedded mechanisms in the work- 
ing of one’s inner life and, finally, 
the separativeness of the inter-local 
connections within the different 
religions. The statement refers not 
to a particular religious tradition 
but to such traditions generally; yet 
this is a model of a ‘constant’, 
steady situation. 
show why, out of this soil, religious 
identities should burst forth with 
particular itensity on some occa- 
sions. Let us now move to this 
task even though, in the space 
avalable, I can do no more than 
indicate the elements which have to 
go into the explanation. ' 


First, while my statement has 
implied that religious traditions are 
intrinsically separative, in fact in 


It remains to: 





NE ЗО ОЛА ЭО E 
all functioning eommünities there 


necessarily is a good deal of mutual 
accommodation, interdependence 
and integration, too. Insofar’ as 
marriage and kinship have tended 
to be limited within religious (or 
even narrower) bounds;$ however, 
most of us—outside small metro- 
politan enclaves — have tended to 
grow up with unambiguous religious 
identities; interreligious ties may be 
economic, political or of personal 
friendship; but in most cases these 
ties tend to be secondary, likely to 
give way under stress when the (re- 
ligiously enclosed) ties of kinship 
and the like may endure.. 


Second, recent years have seen a 
period of growing uncertainty, 
anxiety and sense of insecurity. 
Of this there have been many 
sources. To take only one, as the 
framework of planning is dismantled 
ара even the pretence of socialism 
abandoned, ‘free enterprise’ capital- 
ism gets its head, and the inevitable 
consequences in terms of the grow- 
ing uncertainties of the market 
follow. These concern unemploy- 
ment, inflation, market prices of 
what one buys or sells, and so forth. 
For nearly everyone in India, al- 
most the only way to cope with 
personal anxieties is to turn to kin 
and family, and perhaps find solace 
in religious devotions.16 + 


| hen personal anxieties are wide- 
spread, their discussion within one's 
social field searches for their source; 
and insofar as this social field be 
homogeneous in religious terms, a 
group is likely to judge that its 
difficulties arise in an identified 
social group other than one's own. 
Given the structure of Indian 
society, interpretation of social ex- 
perience by laymen commonly uses 


such social categories. 


15. Exceptionally in Punjab, at least 
within merchant and artisan castes, mar- 
riages between Hindus and Sikhs were 
common even two generations ago but 
these links have tended to weaken in 
recent decades. 


16. Where emotional disturbance be- 
Comes severe, most of us can turn only 


to one of the many indigenous centres for . 


healing the mentally disturbed, and these 
routines generally have clean religious 
linkages. See Sudhir Kakar, Shamans, 
Mystics, and Doctors: a psychological in- 
quiry into India and its healing traditians, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1982. 


` ted by other parts of the adminis- 
tration, feel free to attack Muslims; .-2 


17. Indian Express 





pw judgements. ‘nay. be: mi 
taken, but these can*bé "accurate ' 
too. If reports” ‘of. communa! riots 
from; > say, ; Moradabad’ * (1980), 


Meerut (1981), and Baroda HEN E 





--і0 name only the-more recent: 


repeatedly show that: large segments.” : 


of police forces, sometimes suppor” 


the latter's sense of fear, and judge.. - 








ments concerning the source of the С dus 


threat, would be wholly accurate; > Fe 


Or if, as Justice Krishna Iyer said; ` 
‘High Court judges were fighting on’ р 
caste lines and there were judges 
who openly told him that- théy : 


would maintain their communal::- 


bias," one may well wonder hów > 
far our officialdom at large is cute 
rently observing the norms of im- 
personal neutrality without which а. 
bureaucracy cannot maintain dts 


Озу, а И 


or 


\ e have here the crux. of the 
problem which returns us to-an-ear- 


lier theme. The whole apparatus of... 


institutionalisation, represented by ` 
the judiciary, bureaucracy-and so . 
forth, was a by-product of colonial 
rule in India. We did not invent it. 


-Its rise in the West, as- noted ear- 


lier, rested on certain сөге (ізсіз... 
plines—commitment of public office 
to the common weal; not. private 
gain; the application. ‘of reason in 
human affairs; abjuration from 
using power and - отсе, arbitrarily; 
and so forth. When' such: discipline 


. cannot be maintained at the govern- 


mental core, the wider society апа: 
polity begins gradually' to regress 
towards the situation that. prevailed | 
in India in the 18th century. 


In one's search for secitrity Jin 
such a-situation, where the prere- 
quisites of public life can be seen tó ^ 
be giving way, one is left increas- 
ingly to one's'own devices; and, :а$ 
of now, a great many seem to be - 
pinning their faith on organizations 
which rest on religious identities. 
I think they are mistaken; for the 
passions of religious identities es- 
calate each other's sense of insecu- 
rity and make the shared situation 
worse, not better. Yet, if І were 
limited to their repertoire of skills 
and understanding, perhaps I would, 
do no different. 


New D ihi P 
March 14, 1982, p, 1... 9 ihi), 
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THE RSS STORY by: K.R. Malkani. lmpex. 
“India; New ‘Delhi, 1980. 
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MALKANF' attempt at a potted history of the 
RSS ends up as a rag-bag of anecdotes about the 


- founding fathers of the RSS and its later evolution. 
' Apart from what can only be called the naive senti- 


‘ments of the author, the book not surprisingly gives 
a very partisan version of the stand of the ESS on . 


various political issues such as the Khilafet Move- 
ment and the partition of India. The book is sprin- 
kled with testimonials from all and sundry es well as 
reported conversations with ‘famous’ Indians, all of 


^: whom аге said to be very enthusiastic about the 


RSS. Since Malkani does not quote any sources for 
these comments and views, it is difficult to check 
their authenticity and, for all one knows, the enthu- 


siasm may be wishful thinking on the part of the 
author. The founders of the RSS are described in 
biographical terms. Among the more curious aspects 
is the constant appointment to leadership of Nag- 
pur brahmans in the early stages. It would be worth 
investigating the role of the anti-brahman movement 
in Maharashtra which might have encouraged the 


‚ reaction of the RSS. i 


The organisation of the RSS brings to mind the 
parallel of sects institutionalised on the basis of 
ashramas. The establishing of a permanent sang-. 
hastan in the midst of a forest carries overtones of 
the ashrama as does the holding of functions to collect 
contributions which are referred to as guru-dakshina. 
There is an emphasis on celibacy, on total loyalty to 
the organisation and a carefully graded hierarchy of 
office-bearers with unquestioning command going- 
down the ranks, from the sar-sangha-chalak or the 


Sar-senapati via various levels to the lesser mukhya- 
shikshak (chief instructor) and the svayamsevaks, the 
rank and file members. The ‘elder’ appoints . his 
successor who is accepted unflinchingly by the ranks. 
The cause becomes the purpose in life and is placed 
above everything else. Psychologically, this nurttires 
the need arising inmany people during periods of 
change to be enclosed in a womb-like structure which 
seemingly protects them against the world. Such 
organisations can breed strange psychologies, 


The ritual of the organisation is clearly based гоп 
militancy: the daily drills through which the orga- 
nisation inducts young people into its shishu sangham 
(youth wing); the shastra-puja or worship of archaic 
weapons such as the sword and the spear, not to men- 
tion paintings of warriors such as Chatrapati Shivaji 
clad in full armour; the wearing of a uniform with 
its characteristic ‘half-pant’; and the special RSS 
salute. Significantly, this ritual was put together “in 
the 1930s when similar organisations in other parts 
of the world were evolving parallel rituals. The 
charcha or conversation between the instructors and 
the members of the RSS is part of the daily drill and 
is often in effect a catechism encapsulating the doc- 
trine. It is at these sessions that the ideology is 
impressed upon young members in the form of a 
strongly Hindu interpretation of the past. The great 
heroes are Rama and Krishna as the establishers of 
Hindu dharma and Rana Pratap and Shivaji ‘as 
defenders of the Hindu dharma against the Muslims. 
A strange pot-pourri of what is called ‘historical 
facts’ goes into the chapter of the book entitled, 
‘History is philosophy’! 4 ЕС 


The establishing of the RSS is described :аѕ 
emanating from two objectives — that the Hindu 
must be united to be able to stand up to Muslims 
and that the Hindu must be radicalised to hasten 
Britain's withdrawal from India (p. 14) : radicalisa- 
tion is a curious word for what was essentially 
militarisation. This wads the formula of a Hindu 
communal nationalism and still persists in the RSS. 
The RSS prayer in Hindi and Marathi draws on ‘an 
earlier Arya Samaj prayer, thus indicating its antece- 
dents. 


There are some passages in the book which inevi-, 


-tably bring to mind some of the accusations made 
against the celibate character of such organisations. 
We are told that Swami Akhandananda, “опе day 
fondling the rich lock of hair on his disciple's 
head' made him vów that he would never cut his 

. hair and Golwalkar therefore refrained from cutting 
his hair (p. 41). 


All organisations require funds and the basic 
question of where the finances come from for the 
RSS remains unanswered.. One wonders how the 
Indore Sakha celebrated the 26th January, 1950 Љу 
‘feasting the thousands of poor in the city, (p. 60), 
"or how the RSS has always been quick to build 
houses for those hit by cyclones and bring food to 
famine stricken areas. The efficiency of the organisa- 
tion apart, al] this still.requires money and the RSS 


is бебгейуе about its financial 'sources.-;Curiously, ^ 


this aspect has never-been investigated’ although it 
would reveal various political linkages if it were 


enquired into properly.. 


Ín presenting the facade of a semi-religious sect -. 
with overtly cultural symbols, no matter how mili» . as 





tant, the essentially political role of the RSS tends іо 2.” 


get hidden. The book inadvertently hints at this role 


but. does not analyse it. Since Malkani is: prominent. 
as: both a senior member of the RSS and its public ` 


relations man, one can assume that the general lack .. 7° 


of any intellectual spine in the RSS is what accounts - : 
for the poverty of thought in this book. Тһе RSS. 


clearly has to leave it їо others outside the move- 
ment to make any worthwhile analysis of what its 
role in recent Indian history has been. It is. clear 
that after its more direct intervention in Indian 
politics in the late 1970s, such an analysis is neces- 
Sary. i 


‘CASTE SYSTEM, Myths, Reality, Challenge Бу | 
Sachchidanand Sinha.. Intellectual. Publishing `. 
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SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA: His 'Life' and: 





Causes by J.E.T. Jordens. Oxford > Publishing 
House, 1981. Jic "UD 


SINHA'S work, coming after several ‘books 
on related topics, is a refreshing piece of good 
academics. Although textbookish in approach, the 
original work does not get lost in the myriad 
authorities that he draws upon. Coining, too, at a 
time_when the country is facing a distinct social 
crisis; what with the religious fanaticism of.domi- 
nant.groups which have culminated in- the- politics 
of religion, the book serves as a helpful guide to 
any student of social dynamics. As Sinha notes in 
the pfeface, ‘the study started as ал attempt'to 
understand the causes of social strife going on inthe 
country...the belief that they were a passing. phase 


-has been belied by their persistence. “Ап attempt , 


has therefore been made to go to thé root of the. 
problem...they are viewed as part of a general ten- 
dency towards parochialism and group conflicts all 
over the world.' The politics of apartheid has also 
been dealt with. { gom 


. In his six chapters, Sinha adopts an historical ap- 
proach and his analysis draws significantly from the 
works of Dumont and others. Significantly, in the 
third, chapter, *Caste: Pride and Prejudice', he analy- 
ses.the misconceptions about the reality ofthe caste 
system; this forms the backbone of the work. Sub- 
sequent chapters deal with the concept of caste as 
a composite system, both in the national and inter- 
national perspective. Sinha ends his analysis with 
a gloomy prediction, ‘...the caste system has be- 
come a major factor working towards the disinteg- 
ration of society.’ And, quite rightly, he does not 
attempt to offer solutions to this intricate problem, 


Seminarist: 


41 





ду . Kthougii & billliant" piece of academic” d 
m" “білһа fails on several grounds. Не has written the 
zs book in an historical analytical framework and his 
- ‘dismissal of the Marxian interpretation as being 
too ‘mechanical’, lacks sufficient justification. Sinha 
also .shies away from examining the inevitable fall- 
ош of the caste heritage — politics. Тһе. analysis 
‘should have at least included the political dynamics 
- Of his home State—Bihar. Instead, Sinha prefers to 
; ee discuss itin a vague, general fashion in his conclu- 
"ding chapter. | Moreover, Sinha has omitted totally 
v's a Uthe analysis of the ‘crystallization’ of the caste 
uu E "умет. that has characterised Independent India 
: i in spite of increasing education and egalitar- 
` ianism—and what the future holds in this respect. 
Nevertheless, the book, written in an extremely 
lucid style, makes interesting reading. 





Jorden’s book, as the title suggests, is a biographi- 

cal account of thé most eminent leader of the Arya 

. Samaj, Swami Shraddhanand, (after Dayanand). 

However, the book is not to be taken merely as a bio- 

-. ‘graphy but rather‘as a continuation of Jorden’s study 

‘of the Arya Samaj. Jorden has based his study on 

~ various scattered sources (which perhaps justifies the 

27 odd pages of notes, references and biography) and 

of course the Swami’s own copious writings; and as 

uS + the dust jacket rightly notes, Jorden ‘has drawn а 

vivid and finely chiselled portrait of Shraddhanand. 

a. . Unfortunately while in a work of this nature 

us, | |, glorification is essentially inevitable, Jorden displays 

E ` a single minded devotion that borders on fanaticism 

` and this robs the work of the objectiveness that is 

‘essential in any analysis of a social system. But, on 

_ the whole,.. the book with its personal style and 11 
phas is воой ШЕ 
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INDIAN: NATIONALISM : An Historical Analysis 
by -R. Suntharalingam. Vikas Publishing House, 
1983. ` ` 


INDIAN nationalism is a widely studied, widely 

interpreted and widely misunderstood subject. At a 

г. time when fissiparous téndencies are gaining impor- 

` tánce in:the country, the need to examine the roots 

of Indian nationalism remains as important as ever 

before. Increasingly, the evidence of everyday hap- 

Шал 2 penings leads one to question whether Indians are 
sts truly a nation and if they are, what is it that has 
bound, them in the past and what can keep them 

together i in the future. Consequently, to raise the 

question. of Indian nationalism is not an empty. 

exercise in semantics but rather a relevant recons- 

truction of useful guide-posts from history. Suntha- 

ralingam's historical analysis of Indian nationalism 

traces the story from the 19th century until 1947 


ina narrative format that is interrupted only to: 


. . examine controversial issues that worry scholars of 
> c the subject. 
42. 
6 Тһе author traces the various арргогсһев to 
Ё > ұнда nationalism beginning with Besant and the 
romantic RU POE ‚ Besant's belief tha* the beginnings 


of national consciousness are deeply embedded in 
India's ancient past, notably the civilisation nur- 
tured by the Aryans, is criticised on the failure to 
make a distinction between ethno-centrism and 
nationalism. M.N. Roy and his school of historical 
materialism which argues that Indian capitalism had 
launched ‘nationalism’ to curtail British power is 
shown to be a little stronger. 


However, reducing a complex movement into 
the straight jacket of Marxist „class struggle denies 
causal significance to non-economic factors. Mc- 
Cully, with his theory of the educated class, conceiv- 
ed English education as the only agency through 
Which nationalism entered India. Suntharalingam, 
however, finds that this approach overlooks the 
economic factors which Roy had been pre-occupied 
with and this lack of integration is the weakness in 
McCully’s approach. Anil Seal’s more recent thesis 
traces Indian nationalism as part of a common 
nationalist movement manifested the world over. 
This approach too is found wanting on grounds of 
inadequate integration into the social and economic 
fabric of the sub-continent. 


Suntharalingam himself sees the roots of Indian 
nationalism in the recognition by the intelligentsia 
that India .was a nation and that its people, as 
nationals, should be accorded the rights and res- 
ponsibilities of citizenship. This was because the 
educated, who were an all-India category sharing 
common attitudes and ideals, had widened their 
political horizon by forging linkages which cut 
across class and provincial boundaries. Such a 
movement — which Suntharalingam traces through 
an historical evaluation of the Indian National 
Congress, the role of Gandhi and the role of 
Muslims — not only ushered in a new age in India 
but resulted іп the emergence of an independent 
nation. 


One particularly puzzling aspect of the nationalist 
movement that Suntharalingam studies in some detail 
аге the events related to partition. By a painfully 
detailed narration of the events immediately preced- 
ing partition, the author seeks to use historical evi- 
dence to reveal aspects of the nationalist movement 
in the pré-independence period that resulted in the 
contradiction of- partition. A detailed description 
of Gandhi's non-cooperation movement and ideolo- 


. gical conflicts within the Congress between 1927-39 


illustrate the nascent nationalism that enveloped all 
political activity during the pre-independence years. 


Suntharalingam' s book is an exhaustive study of 
his subject and in sheer scholarship, perhaps, buries 
the more salient points that a scholar of his mettle 
could impart. The book may be a gold mine for 
serious students of Indian nationalism; it is question- 
able whether a mere detailing of tediously repetitive 
historical evidence need have been embarked upon. ' 
If anything, Suntharalingam's attempt to ensure 
authenticity faulter$ on grounds of being far too 
detailed. This, however, is only a deterrent for the 
reader in search of quick answers to the origins of 
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Indian nationalism. Perhaps the more lasting mes- 
sage that the author leaves behind is that Indian 
nationalism is a phenomenon that is far too com- 
plex for easy explanations. A wide range of factors 
have created this uneasy child of history and only 
careful nurturing by national leaders in the future 
will ensure that this fledgling will not go astray. 


Dilip Cherian 


SECULARISATION IN THE U.S.S.R. -by Shams- 
ud-din. Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1982. 


THE conflicts between the mullah and the com- 
missar are, no doubt, of considerable interest to 
students of ideological systems. Being a religion of 
recent origin, Islam retains some of its nascent 
vigour. But, both Marx and Engels were, because 
they basically concentrated on European economic 


systems, more concerned with Christiátiity. They saw. 


it as a religion of an advanced economic order. “Апа 
for a society based upon the production of com- 
modities’, Marx wrote in Capital (Vol. I), ‘in which 
the producers in general enter into ‘social relations 
with one another by treating their products as com- 
modities and values, whereby they reduce their 
individual labour into standardised homogenous 
human labour — for such a society, Christianity 
with its cultus of abstract man...is the most fitting 
form of religion.’ The responses of this religion to 
changing socio-economic environs is a persistent 
stream in Marx and Engels’ studies on religion as 
an element of capitalist ideology. 


Islam did not receive any such elaborate treatment 
at the hands of both of them. There were no studies 
on Islam by them similar to Engels’ Bruno Bauer and 
Early Christianity on the origin of the religion in the 
sunset hours of the Roman Empire, or Marx’s 
studies on laterday Lutheranism in the Peasant War 
in Germany. In fact, Islam caught the- serious 
attention of both of them only in the summer of 
1853, when they were in England. Engels wrote to 
Marx that ‘Mohammed’s religious revolution, like 
every religious movement was formally a reaction, an 
alleged return to the old simple customs. Marx 
elaborated: the theme: ‘Why does the history of the 
East appear as history of religions? He agreed with 
Bernier, whose travels in the lands of the Great 
Mughal he had just read, that, in fact, there was no 
private property in the East. 


Thus, the fathers of the Russian Revolution had 
practically no theoretical] sources to draw upon in 
their anti-religious propaganda in the Islamic Central 
Asian Republics, other than the general principles 
of Marxism. The immediate question is how did the 
Soviet leaders succeed іп conducting a revolution in 

a society. with different property relations and a 
опсон ideology? The answer could well be; no, 
they didn't, it was that very system which 'self- 
generated such а change dueto the compulsions of 
its own internal contradictions. The other view is, 


` the coinmunist system ón such A society. 


etat 


` Өс course; that the neighbouring Ваз :-Bolshéiiks 


were successful in grafting, not: necessarily: painlessly, 


The second approach i is adopted. by шй din? V ` 


in his study on the sovietisation of the Central, Asian, > 
Republic of Uzbekistan in the formative . еы m 
the Soviet society. — 1917- 1938. iM E зя 5 


Uneven responses: 
formed the U.S.S.R. to their own historico- -economic 


circumstances were well understood by the post- < ^: 
Revolution Soviet leaders like Stalin. The. image. об" 


a proletarian juggernaut flattening. the. varying 
cultural contours of the nation is not what-Stalin 
projected in his speeches. He once told a group of 
college students that comrades’ who ‘commit the 
deviation of not recognising the national question 
do not understand ‘that the Soviet republics: of the 
East themselves are not all alike, that-some of them, . 
for instance, Georgia and . Armenia, are at the 


higher stage of national formation, while others, | 
such as Chechnya and Kabarda; ` areata Tower stage е 


of national formation.’. 


Ethnic and аполак и for pod b» 
mination are significant forms of reaction to tbe. ' 
These rebellions are. met or, more. 


central power. 
often than not, broken by the central power. So 
common are such happenings, that any struggle that 
raises the banner of the national question, as if by 
conditioned reflex, evokes sympathy in us. Persis- 
tence of such common events’ after-images in the 


beholder's psyche forces him to fit totally. dissimiliar . 


historical processes into this familiar structure. г. Е 


ia а" 


Shams-ud-din's book seems to be Fick? a gut- 


reaction. The drive for secularisation in ‘Central 


Asia, according to the author, was primarily linked `` 


with the maintenance and consolidation. of tlie 
Russian Empire in the shape of a proletarian: multi- 
national State controlled by, of course, the Russian 
communists. The Tsarist conquest of Central Asia 
resulted in putting the Khanate of Kokand under 
the central yoke and reducing Bukhara ànd:Khiva 


to vassal-States. Propelled by the territorial i impera- 25 bi 
tive of upkeeping the Tsarist geographical. frontiers; ` 


the Soviet authorities, it is suggested, undertook an 
elaborate eastern venture to secularise Uzbekistan. 


This is a time-tested form of Soviet-baiting and 
should gladden the hearts of all historical paralle- 
lists, the burden of whose song is that the Soviets 
are nothing but the Tsarist bear in a red coat. It is 
as if the genes of a nation shall go on replicating 
themselves, immutable even in the white-heat of 
paroxysmic events; like a revolution or two. 


According to this study, the secularisation- of 
Uzbekistan was to a great extent attributable to-a 
demographic coincidence — the presence of à large 


network of Russian colonial settlements spread LOVEE 
strategic towns and places in Central Asia — some- *- 


thing like the Russian communists’ Troy horses: 
However, the documents reproduced in ће book-or- 
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Readings in tlie Constitutional History of india 


-S V DESIKA CHAR 


Ж -This volume contains some 400 documents drawn from the 


vast source materials available for a study of administrative 
Systems set up by the British in India, from the days of 

the East India Company's advent with a purely trading 
interest, to the establishment of India as a focal political 


| unit of the Empire. The documents illustrate specific 
| trends, primarily the social and economic challenges 


encountered by the rulers, and how the institutions devised 
fared in the face of conflicting socio-economic forces. 
cow Rs 250 
Parliamentary Procedure in India 


"ARIMUKHERJEA 


. , {Parliamentary procedure in India, originally modelled 


closely on British precedents and practice, has evolved its 
own conventions and rules over the years. In the years 
between 1967 — the year the second edition was published 
— and 1981, the changes and departures have been most 
noticeable. In a thoroughly revised third edition, the 
author records all thése developments and provides at the 
same time a history of parliamentary affairs in one o 


the world's most lively .democracies. 
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' | Economic Inequality and Group Welfare 


SIDDIQUR RAHMAN OSMANI 


Recent developments in the theories of real national income, 
"economic inequality and poverty have opened up new 


1 avenues for social welfare comparison. This book explores 


some, of these-avenues in both theory and practice. In 
contrast with the New Welfare Economics, value judgements 
about interpersonal distribution of income and welfare 
play a central role in‘this approach and the efforts have 
been ‘made to clear up some ambiguities in the modern 
nofmative.approach to inequality in relation to both its 
interpretation and operational relevance. атр 
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КАЧ L, R GREENOUGH | | 
This wark is a provocative and moving account of the 
reasons for:and.the consequences of the Bengal Famine of 
1943 to-1944.:The author links-a fascinating analysis of 
Bengali,cultural beliefs to-the actual famine in his . 
discussion of thé failure of relief, the erosion and collapse of 
traditional social“bonds, and.the ensuing patterns of 
victimization. and mortality. ' 
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those which could be consulted do not reveal any 
such conscious decision. . 


In fact, the Central Asian Islamic societies were 
so closed that they were impervious to outside pro- 
paganda. Lenin has stated at one place that 'such 
peoples as Kirghizes, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkmen were 
still under the influence of their Mullahs ... Can we 
approach these peoples and tell them that we shall 
overthrow their exploiters? We cannot do this, be- 
cause they are entirely subordinated to their Mullahs.’ 


Thus, in the Soviet schema, the process of change 
had to come from within. Sultan Galiev, who was 
the Deputy Commissioner in the Commissarat of 
Nationalities Affairs while Stalin was heading it, 
had instructed that ‘only Communists of Muslim 
origin to carry on anti-religious propaganda among 
Muslims.’ 


Also, the historical evidence suggests that the 
Russian settlements in Central Asia were a micro- 
cosm of the Russian Society across the Urals — they 
had their own share of Mensheviks, revolutionaries, 
and the ‘White Guards.’ . 


The perceptive Soviet leaders were quick to realise 
the unique features of Islam. It is a young religion 
and more than any religion it provides for rules of 
political and civil behaviour. The Soviets had also 
recognised that a series of imperialist waves into the 
Muslim world, starting from the Crusades, had 
made the Muslims believe that they were oppressed, 
making the anti-religious propaganda all the more 
difficult. 


It is against this social background that the 
secularisation in Uzbekistan took place. The unique- 
ness of Islam is that its smrti (the civil behaviour) 
is not divorced from the sastras (spiritual beliefs). 
This had made the superstructure less responsive to 
tremors in the base. The other religions, like 
Hinduism, where the sastras are kept more or less 
away from the smrti could well alchemise the eco- 
nomic changes into their social behaviour. The rela- 
tive absence of this is both the strength and the 
weakness of Islam. Weakness, because the systems 
which do not bend easily may break after a critical 
pressure-point. 


. The communism practised by the Soviets imme- 
diately after the Revolution was also a young ideo- 
logy. The combat between Islam and this must have 
been quite interesting. The strategies which the 
author looked for in the sovietisation of Uzbekistan 
were the same as the general policies of the Soviet 
Government — like the spread of education, collec- 
tivisation of property, social accounting etc. The 
same policies were, no doubt, practised. mutatis 
mutandis in Uzbekistan. It is this ‘mutatis mutandis’ 
we are interested in. In mistaking the general pro- 
gramme of communist action for specific-to-circum- 
Mane ‘strategy’, the author missed the bus comp- 
etely. - 


N.S. Madhavan | 
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Я - Industries. From conceptto 
s^ reality—the dream of the people of 
t қ Tamil Nadu has come true. 


DASTURCO has been intimately 
associated with the Salem Steel 
project from its very conceptual 
stages. In 1963, it had prepared 
for the Government of India a 
detailed project report for a steel 
plant based on Kanjamelai ores 
and Neyveli lignite. _ 
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% "s 
Annealing and Pickling Line No, 1-Stainless strip under processing 


Н | DASTURCO 


Total Engineering— 


- Concept to Completion ~ Йй 


М. М. DASTUR & COMPANY (P) LIMITED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 
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Attractive. Sleek, Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-year guarantee too. 


Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tènsior 


for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for ү 
and quick adjustment of lever for regulating рох. 
adjustment of feed-dog forward and thread tension. а: 
pressure оп position. reverse stitch 5 id 
cloth. control and 

locking 

arrangement.” 


‘Sir eamlined feature for feature РГЕ machine 6 " | zi 
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| the art of | \ 
good management... |. 






222 7: | ^ moulding our varied resources — human, 
Het oclo qatural, technological — for the — 
(opo common good. с 


; ә ‘+ Shriram seminars arid courses are pert of 
ees DG M DEC this moulding process... which involves z 
ее". [7 ul. 7 O executives in a ceaseless interchange of 
E » ideas, discussion of modern techniques, 
УУ MU UR 3 evaluation and reconsideration of policies. ` я 
" SE ЖАСЫ : So that the Shriram organisation is const- 3 

Ы i pu ЧЫН .antly infused with fresh dynamism... and 
пос 7 c our resources are utilised to the optimum. DE 
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| Маке your gums strong | Л 
And give your teeth.a long life. ~ E 





ЫЗ а Only Forhans = 0. i 


| "has an exclusive astringent’ to з 
| БЕУ бш NE strength em gums. Me 


The tingling sensation tells you it's actually working: 


Even healthy teeth need the contract the gum tissue. The 
' support of strong gums — if gums tingling sensation. you feel when : . 
‚ become weak and spongy, your you brush your teeth with Forhan’s т а 
teeth no longer have a firm , is the astringent at work —making 
„їс foundation. That's why Forhan's уои gums stronger, firmer. So ` 
5. “is formulated with an exclusive that your teeth stay healthy * 5; 





БЕСА H “astringent that helps td tighten and “lenges: 


“So give your teeth. firm foundation— Use г 
’ Forhan's the toothpaste with an- exclusive astringent. | 





If your gums are Forhan's exclusive making your cuit = 

weak, even astringent tightens stronger, giving ^ == : 

healthy teeth gum tissue our teeth a “Еа кески ШШШ. A 

become loose. ong Ме. . . ІШІ les касы 
| ti pe E 

Trust IG iha % ке the toothpaste created by a dentist, E 
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‘Slow and steady’ wins the race... 
only in ancient fables. 
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ESCORTS 222: 


.. 2500 у years ago, an ex-slave called Aesop regaled the court of Croesus й 
"S Asid Minor) with his animal fables. - Ta 

Ironically, his charming tale of the hare and the tortoise seems to reflect the . 
‘resent state of our transportation today. . 

Ironical, because 'slow and steady' has become irrelevant—the omiphasis 
aving shifted to speed land therefore time) and economy. -. 

With the ideal mode of transport offering both. And there's no better ` 
xample than the modern bi-wheeler. 

In motorcycle manufacture, Escorts has been market leaders for seven years. , 
eaders not only in numbers, but also in innovation. А 

The current Rajdoot motorcycle has had progressive design and 
»chnological innovations incorporated. To combine performance with fuel 
conomy. 

The latest 350cc Rajdoot—in collaboration with YAMAHA of Japan—is a high 
«erformance product of world technology. Giving unsurpassed economy with с. 
peed, safety and comfort. And the same technology will upgrade the present . |... . 
&ajdoot 175cc and give Escorts the capability to produce a LEADS of high © - 
“erformance motorcycles between 50 and 500cc. B oon E ee | 

Similarly, Escorts' collaboration with MAHLE & GOETZE for piston E A MERE EN dic NA 
ssemblies will revolutionise automotive standards in process and value ` M ee See геу 
ngineering, inevitably benefiting the entire industry. 

For the railways, Escorts provides the latest shock absorbers, couplers and cdi M 4 
«raking systems. The new air brakes double the capacity of goods trains. ©- . аты aia ИУ 

In transportation, Escorts realises that the need is for speed, comfort safety қ i ШЕ uod 
па economy. 

Which can be realised through sophisticated inputs. 

Inputs which will increase the pace of modernisation 
«1 this vital sector. 

And banish the lumbering tortoise and 
Mumbering hare to the pages of antiquity. 7 























ESCORTS LIMITED 


Giving positive shape to India’s tomorrow. 


“Tractors and Farm Equipment x Industrial & Construction Equipment x Motorcycles x Automotive Shock Absorbers. AES ж 
& Piston Assemblies * r Railway Ancillaries x Outboard Motors x Heating Elements x Dry Dock. . А желет 
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a Satyadev: Chemicals аге widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 





processing:of Colour and Black and white leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
..,. Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance ; 
-` Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing . lies in our policy of product quality-the 
137: Industries. Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
'- / '"Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. ` organisation. | 






. 'SATYADEV CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Pratapnagar Road, VADODARA, 390 004, India 
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| "Aluminium oars? 
.. Over my dead body” 


| s did the cox. 







\. 





Тһе сох was foxed. Who ever ` aluminium products available” ТЕ QUU TR: 
- had heard of aluminium oars?. India. In ifs constant drive: ^7: c5: 77 
Perhaps no one. But the fact is towards diversification, Indal has 

thar Sunn is being used, pioneered the use of aluminum — - 
more ond more, for things we- Їп aircraft, curency, power 5: `` ys e 
had never imagined. And in - transmission, irrigation tubing, ~ 6; ja BEARD erg 










India, Indian Aluminium has fransportation, робот MS rod 
' been ће catátyst of this change. housing and a host other ыды 

The first to produce aluminium — OPPlicarions. Е T Ee ee 
in this country, Indal has’ Indal pioneering. Touching your ` 5 He amc ДП 


introduced almost the entire е in more ways thon you fime ct 
‘range of rolled and exrruded ~ think... : 


DM A^) Indian Aluminium Company, Limited d 
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‘a | journal which os to lect: бірі: free багайы еуегу 
‘shade. of. Indian ‘thought and aspiration. | Each month, a single 
problem i is. .débated by writers belonging to: different persuasions. 


Opinions: 'eXptessed have ranged froni ‘Janata to congress :from | 
sarvoilaya. 10: ‘communist to ac um And the пой-ро!йїса) 
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specialist too-has voiced, his views. In this way it 


‚ been possible to answer a real need of today, to-g 


the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking p. 
arrive at a certain ‘degree of ‘cohesion ^ and clarit 


facing. the problems of economics, of Politics, of en 
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а symposium оп 
the growing collapse 7 т 


of our system 





THE PROBLEM 
A short statement of 
the issues involved 


OF PLANS AND PROMISES 

Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Member of Parliament 
and Chairman, Madras Institute of Development 
Studies 


THE MORAL CHOICES s 
Ashok Mitra, economist, former Finance’ 
Minister of West Bengal (CPI-M) 


CORRUPTION 


Satya Deva, Department of Public Administrétion, ; 


Punjab University, Chandigarh 


OUR ONLY HOPE 
Lt. General M.L. Thapan, former Vice- Chief of 
the army, now retired 


BUILDING AND BREAKING 
Patwant Singh, Editor, ‘Design’ magazine 


FROM HERE TO WHERE , : 

Sri Madhav Ashish, lives in the Kunaon · 
Hills in charge of the ashram 

founded by Krishna Prem. 
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А select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by Devendra Kumar 
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— The problem 


.SBREAKDOWN' conjures up visions of everything being pulled down mag- 
.' metically, deeper and deeper into some gaping void from which it can never be 
' “yetrieved. Trains derailing off tracks, cars and scooters and pedestrians and 
` cyclists grinding each other to a halt, ceilings of newly constructed buildings 
. caving in, telephones becoming artifacts of some archaic communication system 
іп a bygone age, rules for regulating public life transforming -hemselves into 
. indecipherable puzzles for baffling people, plans and targets set at tremendous 
` cost turning into visions of heaven beyond your reach for generations to come, 

educational systems producing literate illiterates, courts becoming gaming rooms 
'. for playing patience, politics and money-making occupying the identical place 
“Әліп today's dictionary, and so оп. It is like a never ending coi. of frustration, 


turning the system by which we live into ап animated cartoon where every . 


. image, every idea constantly transforms itself into something еБе while in the 

'.. motion of falling. 

ә... Тһе classic example of this was when the heir to the throne recently 

. "i declared: ‘Good pilots make good politicians’, ‘Since when’ you gasp and 
7 wonder what age you are living in, finding it difficult to threw out of your 

.“mind all that you had ever read about the meaning of politics! You can 


мі 


Á 





almost hear the deafening sound of the political crash in the distance. 


Why this immense frustration doesn’t turn into an all consuming anger is. E oe! 


because large numbers of our people still operate outside of what is generally 
referred to as the system. The most they сап do is to gaze longingly from afar 
at the scramble for spoils within. Those scrambling, after all, have a long tra- 
dition and much expertise in methods of survival. They have devised ways and 
means, however tortuous, of bypassing the system, profitably if possible. But, 
this cannot last forever and there seems to be no objective reason for itto йо: . 
so. Despite all the bungling, the non workings, the delays and disarrays, using .. 
sand for cement everywhere both literally and metaphorically, new expertise’ 
has been built up, there is an infrastructure however tatty, and the old exper- 


tise, the extraordinary skills do survive, impatiently waiting to be utilised. It-is. a 


just that the proportions of the mismanagement have brought us to а halt — 
that coil of frustration is beginning to choke. It may already be too late їо: . 
undo it, to change the direction. Hence the need to get at the core of the: ~~. 
breakdown, whether it be in the system or in ourselves. This issue, of SEMI- И 
NAR is an attempt towards that end. - 2 ] 
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ТНЕ growing distance between our 


"plans and promises and our accom- 
plishments is disturbing. In fact, the. 


chasm between the economic targets 
that we set for ourselves and their 
actual realisation seems to be wide 
and widening. 


In the six plans that we have had 
and have. we aimed at an overall 


' economic growth of 5-6 per cent but 


have achieved during this 30 year 
period an average growth.of 3.5 per 


cent. In agriculture we set ourselves 


the aim of growing at 3-4 per cent 
but have been able to realise a 
growth of only 2.7 per cent. In indu- 
stry we aimed at a 8-9 per cent 
growth but have realised only a 6 
per cent increase. Our per capita 


consumption was to grow at3 per 





vie 


~~ Of plans and promises 


5. ADISESHIAH 


сезі but has actually just. passed 1 
per cent? 


Why has there. been this gap bet- 
ween aims and achievement? Is it 
because we plan for the gap, as 
seemed to be confirmed by one 
minister of Finance, at the time 
when the Planning Commission was 
discussing the unreality of setting 
the growth target at a certain level, 
remarking ‘that is alright: this is 
ошу the plan: our realisation will of 
coarse be quite different?’ Is it 
“because the substance of our Plan 
wiih its emphasis on heavy capital 
intensive industry means that results 
wil take longer to be attained than 
planned? Does this in turn mean 


M 


Р 


1. Sixth Five Year Plan, Annex L1, 


Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1981. 


y 





that there should be a бейет санаса г 


between long gestation, capital heavy 


projects and short term labour inten- ' 


sive programmes? 


I, agriculture, the gap between 
the Plan and its realisation goes 
back to deep seated causes. We are 
all now familiar with the fact that 
for this year, 1982-83, we will have 
а 3 per.cent agricultural growth. 
But, the major issue in the agricul- 
turalfield is the fact that over the 
last five years both our food grains 
— (rice, wheat, jowar, bajra ragi, 
pulses) — and our commercial crops 
— (oil seeds, cotton, 
jute and plantation crops) — pro- 
duction is stagnating around 130 
тіШоп tonnes (leaving aside the 
sharp reduction in the drought years) 
in the former case, and a similar 
constantlevel іп commercial crops 
output at 70-80 lakh bales, 


Every year we increase our inputs 
— irrigation, fertilisers, HYV seeds 
— but the resulting output shows 
no increase. In the last 5 years we 
have increased irrigation by 9 million 
hectares, fertilisers by 2 million 
tonnes and the area of HYV by 25 
per cent at 51 million hectares.? 
The latest Planning Commission 
review refers to the 20 per cent 
increase in fertiliser consumption in 
1981-82 over 1978-79 and concludes 
that ‘this increase has had no visible 
impact on production' 3 (This is an 
under-statement because with 20 per 
cent less fertiliser used in 1978-79 
we produced 131.9 million tonnes 
foodgrains, whereas іп 1981-82 our 
production is estimated at 133 
millions.) 


If agricultural production is reach- 


` ing a plateau, there is need for the 


reappraisal of our agricultural policy 
including the so called Green Revo- 
lution technology and for a new 
emphasis on ecological factors inclu- 
ding the cropping pattern, water 
‘and soil use, dry land farming, and 
what the VI Plan document calls 
public policies in land reform, pric- 
ing, procurement and distribution. 


‚Апа this leads to the second issue 
which is the growing gap between 


2. Economic Survey 1982-83, tables 1.9 


and 1.11, Govt. of India, 1983. 
3. Review on the implementation of the 
t3 programmes. Planning: Commission, 





sugarcane, - 





titution, on -empirical ‘evidence; 
which . shows how. .intensively the 
small farmer cultivates the land and 
the higher output he obtains from 
irrigation, fertiliser and HYV seeds 
per acre than the larger land holder. 
It is also clear that it is one of the 
answers to the problem of. breaking 
through the plateau of production 
that we have reached: In the Sixth 
Plan we have promised ourselves the 
redistribution of 5 "per cent of the 
cultivated area from holdings above 
5 acres to small farmers and agricul- 
tural labour holdings. (If we achieve 
this, we would have redistributed 9 
times more land in 6 years compared 
to what we have done in 30 years). 


The present position (reported 
by the 30th round of NSS; National 
Sample Survey) is that small and 
marginal farmers (owning less than 
2 hectares) who are 73 per cent 
of all farmers cultivate 23.5 per 
cent of land, while large land 
holders (owning more than 10 
hectares) who constitute 3 per cent 
of farmers operate 26.3 рег cent of 
the cultivated land. On top, there 
is по clear and agreéd estimate of. 


what is the surplus land available 


for distribution. NSS estimates it 
at 84 lakh acres, the Draft VI Plan 
at 55 lakh acres and the VI Plan at 
41 lakh acres. What has been dis- 
tributed to the small farmer and 
landless is about half-of the latest 


reported surplus and is one fifth the - 


real surplus. 


i ES there is the question’ of 
agricultural prices which, as sup- 
port/procurement prices, are estab- 
lished by the union . government, 
after receiving the recommendation 
of the “Agricultural Prices. Com- 
mission. In Tamil Nadu a political 
party has been formed: on this issue, 
in Maharashtra there i is an ongoing 
agitation on the procurement sup- 
port prices of sugarcane, potatoes, 
onions, and at the national level 
there isa political party which is 
active in this area. 


Dé In fact, these groups hold the view 


that the low support/procurement. 


prices of foodgrains and agricultu- 
ral production generally compared 






ie pla for lind T Сапа thes 
' actualities. Land reform is not only ` 

an egalitarian imperative. following ` 
. from articles 38:апа 39 of the Cons- 


‘advanced countries. 





to d rising costs: Sy prs Зари. 
— fertilisers, puinpsétsi. tractots — ` 
account for thé- stagnarit/decliri- , 


. ing rate of foodgrdins and agricul-, +. 
''tural production == leading. to той 


payment of cooperative ‘dues’ (Tamil : 
Nadu), and Rasta’ Roko agitations.'. 
(Karnataka and Maharashtra) ot: 


While the empirical. évidente: on d 


this issue shows that in. the "first 
part of the 70s, when ће’ terms’ ОҒ: 
trade were more sharply against 
agriculture, the rate of increase and”: 
the absolute.amount of output were” 
higher than in the second half when ` 
the térms of trade were less against 


agriculture; agricultural prices must . ee Е 


be adjusted annually tó'cover input..* 
costs (which in some. instance. vary. 


from locality. to -locality) and the С 


net income element for the - farmer 
and his family. 


I, the .manufacturing industry, ^ 

the contradiction, between the-Plan ' 
and its achievements’. was, notéd. - 
earlier. In addition, we face here ^ 
а series of. contradictions within 
contradictions. "To start with, we 
have emerged ‘ds:one of the: highest - 


“savers in the world; the latest infor- ,. ' 


mation being fór the, year 1981-82, 
when the gross - domestic ‘saving 
was 22.8 per cent of -our gross 
domestic product’ (GDP) and our. 
investment was ‘över а: quarter of 


‘GDP.— 25:3 per cerit.4 "These? are 


rates which: characterise, -the most? : 





terms: of our economy's growth, мё: 
аге at the level оҒ:3.5 per centy., 
when the other countries, saving. 
like us record 6-7 per cent growth; 
and our industrial growth i$ а- low. 
6 per cent (for 1982-83 it will be 
4,5 per cent), unlike the 10-127 per 
cent of the other countries. i 


The basic reason for: the contrai: 
diction is the inefficient way we, use:. 
our capital, as seen in the time. and ` 
cost over runs of our projects which '. 

range from 50-300 per cent, and 
in the low use of the capacity of. 
the plants that we have’ established, 
(for manufactures аз a- whole . we 
are using no more than 50 per. cent | ; 
of our installed" capacity). There 18.7 
no more urgent problem · in. thé 


5. ibid Economic Survey 1982-83, ‘table 


CSO Quick Estimate, February 1983, 

















: And: “yet. in... 








чал, 


Кен field facing us din ` 


. the more. efficient usé of the enor- 
“mous: ‘capital that we have saved 
and: invested. Е 


^S 


= A 2 problem i is the growing 


; ` visions: тт 


'.concéntration of production in a 
us big houses which is being accen- 
tuated: despite the legislative pro- 
the Monopolies and 
.. Trade Practices Асі (МЕТР), the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
: (FERA); -and reservation of over 
504 items for production by the 


. small scale industries. The various 
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ways in which the large houses and 
FERA companies are able to get 
round: the regulation enacted to 
contain their activities, the way in 


à which they are able to appropriate 


-resources meant for small or tiny 
.units,-dnd the number of small 
- units. which the large houses have 
' been able to establish under various 
‚ benami:: кан. are fully 
` documented: 


The 1977- 78 RB 'study of.1320 
_companies shows an increasing con- 
centration’ trend in the corporate 
sector in: that 441 Ue companies 
.:With- more than ‘Rs. I-crore capi- 


, tal:inereased from 70 pet- cent of 


“іп 1965-66 to 75- “рег: бепі іп 1970-71 


-and 80. рег cent’ in 1980-81. The 


-largé houses and FERA companies 


'had.all built capacity: in excess of 
«their, licenses, and “so Parliament 
“endorsed ` in July 1980 the. govern- 


zi ment’s industrial policy statement 
which. (a) regularised 
^5 capacities, of these firms, (b) provided 


the excess 


„for an- extended automatic expansion 
of capacity of thelarge houses, and 
(c) permitted increased capacity for 
firms using advanced technology 
(which is another term for FERA 
‘companies or 100 per cent export 


. Griented houses (another name for 


report points out that out of Rs. : 


; large houses). 
On. the credit side, the 1977 RBI 


71462 crores made available to small 


A6 


эбет 





uniis,:68 per cent went to units with 
credit limits above 1 lakh, and the 
- report-of the Programme Évaluation 
Organisátion ofthe Planning Com- 
‘mission in its review. of the total 
";Concessional finance extended by the’ 
‘term. lending - institution (IDBI, 
IFCI, ICICI, etc) upto March. 31, 
1979 states. that ич and. medium 


- PE ES. EM > 


units with investniénts of above Rs 


_ 50 lakhs accounted for 53.3 per cent. 


of the credit extended; while- small 
units with less than Rs. :10 lakhs 


investment were granted less than’ 


21 per cent of the total. As for the 
rapid increase in small industries to 
over 3 lakhs today, the majority of 
them are either auxiliaries of large 
firms or benami units: of large 
houses,’ 


The effect of this industrial struc- 
ture, within our closed and protec- 
ted market and economy, is that 
profits are made not through increas- 
ed production, sales, turnover and 
productivity, but through creating a 
regime of shortage, with a built-in 
incentive to produce well below 
capacity. In another place I have 
described ‘the Producer’s Iron law 
which decrees that it is not remu- 
nerative prices` (based on cost plus) 
but only shortages that maximise 
profits.’ There is no relation bet- 
ween capacity use and profitability, 
with firms making high profits even 
with 40 per cent capacity use. 


Es as the production struc- 
ture responds to the market and the 


: only ones with the purchasing power 


to demand products in the market 
are the top 30-40 per cent of society, 
production is concentrated on pro- 
ducing what this well-to-do minority 
needs. The essential commodities 
called wage goods needed by the 
majority are not produced because 
they (the majority of people) are 
outside the market, not having the 
purchasing power to demand the 
goods. 


The Draft Sixth Five Year Plan 
sums up this tragic dilemma clearly 
as follows: 'the pattern of industrial 
development that has emerged (over 
the three decades of planning) 
obviously reflects the structure of 
effective demand, which is deter- 
mined by the distribution of in- 
comes. An unduly large share of 
resources is thus absorbed in pro- 
duction which relates directly or 





5. RBI Bulletin, Vol. 
p.26, Bombay 1980. 

Malcolm S. Adiseshiah: Mid Year 
Review of the Economy 1979, 1980 and 


XXXIV No. 5, 


- 1981, Associated Chambers of Commerce 


and Industry of India. New Delhi. 


6. Ibid. Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Mid 
Year Review of the Economy 1979, p.8. 


telephone services etc., 


indirectly to maintaining or improv- 
ing the living standards of the higher 
income groups. The demand of this 
relatively small class, not only fora 
few visible items of conspicuous con- 
sumption, but for the outlay on high 
quality housing and urban amenities, 
aviation and super travel facilities, 
sustains а 
large part of the existing industrial 
structure. This means that the fur- 
ther expansion of the market (to 
produce essential wage goods needed 
by the majority of people) is limited 
by the narrowness of the market.’ 
An vrgent task is to put purchasing 
power in the hands of the majority. 


O, employment and unemploy- 
ment, we are very clear on plans 
andtargets but are still in the dark 
about the actual achievements. 
The Sixth Plan estimates that we 
have 21 million persons who are 
so severely underemployed as to be 
classed as unemployed, and that 
there will be 34 million entrants 
into the labour force in the Plan 


. period. The target is to generate 


empioyment at 4.17 per cent per 
anntm so that it is in advance of 
the 2.54 per cent annual growth of 
the .abour force. This means that 
employment will be increased by 
34 million standard person years, 
whica will result in either providing 
full time employment to all those 
entering the labour force during 
the Flan period, or, what is more 
likely on the basis of part time 
employment, also to reduce the 
21 million unemployment backlog. 


In the absence of precise infor- 
mation of what is happening on the 
employment front, particularly in 
the rural countryside, only certain 
general conclusions can be referred 
to. Tne employment and rural work 
force situation is serious. The 1981 
census cross checked with NSS data 
shows (i) that the number of wor- 
kers increased not with the increase 
of population but at a slightly 
highe: rate, (ii) that the proportion 
of workers in agriculture and what 
is called the unorganised sector is 
the same as in the 1971 census, 
(iii) that with the declining share of 
agriculture in National Income, 
this constent proportion (which 
with increase. of population means 
higher absolute numbers) of the 


MF 





rural work force means lower. in- 
come per worker and increased. un- 
employment and under employment, 
and (iv) the 3 per cent rise in the 
proportion of urban workers with 
no increase in the proportion of 
non agricultural workers in the 
country means a fall in the rate of 
rural industrialisation and on this 
count also a lower level ОҒ employ- 
ment." 


O, poverty, which is the total 
denial of the only end purpose of 
all our development and planning, 
namely, the creation of conditions 
under which ali men, women and 
children can live a human life, the 
gap between promise and realisa- 
tion is scandalous. We begin with 
the worrisome contrariness between 
each Plan pledging itself to eradi- 
cating poverty and the existence of 
about 50-60 per cent of our people 
of 700 million today (350 million to 
420 million) living in conditions of 
abject poverty. 


Instead of fighting to end this 
contradiction, we are fighting each 
other over the precise numbers of 
the poor living with us, a fight in 
which unfortunately the Planning 
Commission has recently joined in.8 
The numbers involved will vary 
with the norm used — calories, or 
calories/proteins, or  calories/cul- 
ture / health / housing / clothing, or 
PQLT, — and the percentage could 
move a few points either way 
depending on the methodology 
used. But these definitional and 
methodological problems do not 
change the stark fact that some- 
thing over 350 million of our fellow 
citizens are living in poverty.? 


Another related issue is whether 
the percentage and number of the 
poor are increasing, on which there 
are differing views. There is general 
agreement that the numbers are 
increasing (though the percentage 
may be decreasing), buttressed by 
ош fast growing population. The 





7. J.N. Sinha, 1981 Census Economic 
Data: ‘Economic and Political Weekly.’ 
Vol. XVII No. 6, pp195-205. 

8. Poverty: definition and methodology: 
Planning Commission, 1980.. 

9. C.T. Kurien: Rural Poverty in Tamil 
Nadu, ILO, Geneva 1977 and MIDS 
Bulletin Vol. IX pp. 604-630. 


" causes for this-massive: poverty’ in- 
clude. firstly “Ше structural factor, ` 


namely, the whólé system is ori- 
ented to serve the well to do. In 
agriculture, even the inputs like 
irrigation, water, fertilisers, credit 
which we have legislated for the 
small or marginal farmer are appro- 


priated by the large and middle. 


farmer through the latter's power.10 


In industry not only has there 
been a concentration of economic 
power in the bigger corporations 
which are capital intensive, but the 
very pattern of our industrial devel- 
opment as just noted has been deter- 
mined by the higher income group. 
Through the market this group 
determines what shall be produ- 
ced. Even our infrastructural bene- 
fits have accrued largely to the rela- 
tively affluent — whether it be elec- 


‘tricity which does not reach out to 


most of our rural areas, or roads 
built for automobile -owners, or 
doctors and hospitals serving the 
urban rich with increasing super 
specialists! while the rural areas 
lack basic health services, or our 
education system, which though 
financed by public revenues, 80 per 
cent of which are indirect taxes paid 


by the poor and lower middle class: 


majority, has 80 per cent of its 
completers from the top 20 per cent 
of society, so that our education sys- 
tem has become an instrument for 
transfer of resources from the poor 
to the rich.?? 


Second is the skewed distribution 
of assets ownership also referred to 
earlier and third the existence of un- 
employment and serious underemp- 
loyment. The structural causes of 
our poverty are so deeply embedded 
in the society which we һауе deve- 
loped that there has to bea radical 
change amounting to a revolution 
to which all of us must commit our- 
selves. 


I end this note with the scandal 
of black money and black wealth 
against our profession of the 


10. Ibid Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, Mid 
Year Review 1979, p. 14. 

11. Draft Sixth Five Year Plan 1978-83, 
Indian Planning Commission, New Delhi, 
1979. 

12. NCERT: Field studies in sociology 
of education, New Delhi 1968, 

Malcolm S. Adiseshiah: Contribution of 
education to equality, Опезсо/ПЕР, 1979, 











First, an explanation of the terms ў 


which are variously referred. to “As 
black money, black income; black `; 
wealth, black market activity, unre- 


. Gandhian ideals of truth өм; йор: ; 
“violence, | К 





parallel economy, underground еёо- : 


лоту and unofficial economy. Per- . 
sonally, I do not like and. ‘donot ` 
use the term black money ог Баск > 
income or black wealth because of 


their racist overtones, with the imp- : 


lication that black is bad and white 


is good. I will therefore use a neutral .. = 


term like unreported economy or an 
appropriate term like illegal eco- 
nomy. The unreported or illegal eco- 
nomy involves a set of transactions | 
— earning ап income, investing it;- 

owning property, buying, selling of. 
spending — which is against the law- 
in some form. The reported ordJegal ': 
economy functions within the law of `- 
the country, whereas the unreported : - 


or illegal economy operates outside ' 


of it. The two increasingly. overlap”, 
and are no Jonger separable: : 


erii a’ " word. БА. ihe size of., 


Me pad. 


bécause it functions i in tlie "x ‘bes 
cause it is ‘constantly increasing, . 
there is no finality about thé size of. 
the unreported/illegal economy. "Thé: 
regular economly’s national incoine , 
at current prices was officially repor? “ 
ted at Rs. 950.023 crores for.1979:80 : 
and is Rs. 130,745 crores for 1981-82... 
The unreported/illegal economy: was. * 


estimated at Rs. 600 crorés in 1953-." 


54 by Nicholas Kaldor who was іп- 
vited to India from LSE by. the. 
government as a financial consul- 
tant, at Rs. 700 crores in. 1961-62, 
and Rs. 1000 crores іп 1965-66 and». 
Rs. 1400 crores isi -1968-69 ‘bythe 
Wanchoo Committee set up -by ‘tha. 
government to look into this area, ^ 
at Rs. 1150 crores, Rs. 2350 crores 





ut 


and Rs. 2833 crores for those 3 years ` 


by a member of that committee, . 


Rangnekar, right upto Rs.. 46,867 
crores in 1978-79 when our national 
income was Rs. 81; 229. „crores Soy а. 
recent study.!3 


7 43. N. Kaldor: ‘India - Тах: карг 
рр. 104 and 165; Govt. of. India, 1956. - 


`- Report. of the -Direct Taxes Enquiry 


Committee, pp.8 and- 249.. Govt. of mw 
New Delhi,1971; pa 
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lat: ‘economy. Му estimate is that it 
“is "around Rs. 25,000 crores, about 
_.one АГ о the régular economy.!4 
"The. causes for this illegal. economy 
- are multifaceted. The most common 
1 Е to avoid paying taxes — whether 
E de it be a stamp duty -on sale of pro- 
КА * Be от. buying and selling an arti- 
- 'clé without a bill: which evades the 
"sales fax,. or- making a false declar- 
ation of income earned from a busi- 

. mess, trade, or practising a profes- 
-. Sion as a means of paying less in- 
come tax, or falsifying the values of 
jewellery, cars and' other property 
' owned.in order to pay a lower rate 
of wealth tax, . or smuggling goods 
.into the country or falsifying import 
" удисһегв to avoid or to pay less 

. сот duty, on to the production 

206 illegal alcohol to escape excise. 











oe “another cause is earning an in- 
ero “coñe: which has to be concealed 
“3, because it is’ illegally earned: this 
-applies їо income -earned from 
2 gambling, sale of narcotics, and 
prostitution, to -bribes, large and 
small, taken for obtaining a letter 
of intent, or license, or helping a 
^ business to escape tax penalities, or 
getting. ‘a train or air reservation or 
‘appointment as teacher, or admis- 
EL to medical and engineering 
colleges, or selling rationed or levy 
“ricé, or sugar, or cement, or steel 
. etc., in the free market, and so on 
XO endless ways of earning illegal 

" 5 Cone which have to be hidden. 

















A ‘further cause is inflation which 
creates a psychology of price rig- 
ging, profiteering and itself contri- 
butes to further inflation. During 
' periods of inflation, illegal incomes 
increase and; as on 'the other occa- 





Gupta, Meena and Thavaraj M.J.K.: 
Tax evasion and development, 42p. ‘Eco- 

nomic Times’, ‘Annual 1974, Bombay. 
Pendse, D.R. The Problem of Black 
Money I and II, “Есопотіс Times', 19 
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“Kabra, К.М. The black economy in 
, India: Problems and policies, ПРА, New 
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Poonam and salices Gupta? Estimates 
_of the .unreported. economy in India, 
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. sions, are hidden from goveriitenial 
- scrutiny. Spending of illegal incomes: 


are through travel; high fee school- 
ing, five star culture, charity and | 
donations, and purchases and invest- 

ments which are illegal. 


Finally, our- election system now 
has reached a point where, without 
funds from the illegal economy 
which are repaid by creating further 
illegal funds and incomes, the elec- 
tion system cannot run. It has been 
estimated that for a Panchayat Raj 
election a candidate needs Rs. 1.5 
lakhs, for a State assembly election 
from Rs. 10-20: lakhs, and for parlia- 
mentary elections, Rs. 30-50 lakhs.15 
But, all these many causes for the 
illegal economy can be reduced to 
one single cause and that is “Пе get 
rich quick mentality’, greed and 
avarice that pervades all of us. 


Ж most serious effect of the 
illegal economy is not its resulting 
under-estimation of the economy, 
not in its over stating the marginal 
and average rates of taxation, not 
in its wrong estimate of the savings 
and investment of the community 
as percentage of national income, 
not in blurring the true growth rate 
of the economy, not in making non- 
sense of the planning process and of 
the system of social priorities in the 
Plan, not even in adding to the 
inequality of the system whereby 
some become rich and richer at the 
expense of others who- remain poor 
and become poorer, the real disaster ` 
of the illegal economy is tbat it 
breeds corruption, it feeds on cor- 
ruption, and makes the acceptance 
of corruption a part of the normal, 
national way of life, leading to the 
shocking justification of corruption 
as ‘an international phenomenon,’ 


The gravest danger to our natio- 
nal, family and individual life is not 
simply poverty, not just inequality, 
not only unemployment, not only 
known production excesses and 
lacks, but the corruption in us that 
gives rise to the illegal economy, 
while the unreported/illegal economy 
in its turn strengthens and spreads 
corruption. This we should face 
honestly and frankly and fight tire- 
lessly. 

15. For a lower estimate, see B.K. 


Nehru: Towards a democratic structure, 
United Writers Association, Madras 1982, 








The moral choices 


ASHOK 


MITRA 


ALL social breakdowns are inter- 
related. Something goes wrong 
somewhere, a chain reaction sets in, 
and anything going wrong any- 
where further adversely affects any 
other thing already going wrong 
somewhere else. When several things 
go wrong at the same time, each big 
or little malfunctioning has a male- 
volent multiplier effect on the total 
system, and at all levels. The admi- 
nistration becomes a  misnomer; 
nothing works without strings being 
pulled. Corruption eats into the core 
of the system. Legislators, formally 
elected representatives of the people, 
are denuded of all commitments. 
Like so much cattle in the Hissar 
market, they are bought and sold, 
and feel altogether unabashed about 
it. This climate does not leave the 
judiciary untouched either. Just 
listen to the gossip at the market 
place: it may frighten you, but there 
it is, the face of reality, kerb quota- 
tions are available on the going rate 
for most judges of supposedly ре 
rior courts. 


Тһе rot is all pervasive. You can 
buy a civil service job, you can buy 
a university degree, you can buy an 
industrial licence; the entire polity 
joins Mrs. Warren's profession. 
Even supposedly ideologically com- 
mitted groups and individuals can- 


not altogether isolate themselves · 


from the malady. Social discipline 
breaks down and it does so even 
within the portals of movements 
which, till the other day, used to 





presupposes а: structüre. of. disci" 





take pride in their дийн self” 
negating code of behaviour. ғ Vu 


oe 





India 1983 does indeed present ? 
this forlorn picture. . The ‘economy. 
does not move. Over ten milion |. 
court cases remdin undisposed: of in - 
the entire country, democratic insti- ` 
tutions of all types keep crumbling . s 
all the while. A semblance of order: 
and system is barely maintained: 
around the seats of power wheréver. 
they be located but; move away from , 
those centres, and the signals refuse ' 
to operate. We area huge, big coun- ~.. *, 
try, with a huge mass of population, 
which is why a kind of inertia of 
scale operates, preventing the struc- - 
ture from total disintegration. Be- 
yond a point, even this inertia. will. 
however fail to hold; that is what T. 
would like to take a wager: on. 





Such, quite objectively, are the | 
prospects. It is little use chanting. . 
the hymn: dear breakdown, only А 
this far, and, please; do пої: cae a к, Е 
further. An inipulse has beeii set-in- 
motion. It will conform to its озуп” 
laws and nibble at, and. weaken, the 
foundations of theestablished social `` 
entities. It is only the very coura- 
geous ones who, surreptitiously or. 
otherwise, would claim that tbe. ^ 
consequential disorder ‘deserves to su. 
be applàuded for it is going to open DT. 
up the possibilities of.a social trans- ` 
formation. A re-ordering, of society; s: 





pline., It. presupposes an, "undetpin--. 19 зир 
ning: of ethics and philosophy; it is UY 
a wholesale. negation of nihilism. ` See omy cus 
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'sun shines. 
“keen to derive: the maximum advan- 





y den negative. | 


None of, these attributes define 
“the. ‘present milieu. Cynicism сап 


“fiardly constitute the base of-a new 
-"social order. The cynics, who crowd, 

the: ‘walks of money-making in the 
countty,.do not even belong to а. 


community of detached agnostics. 


<- The overwhelming lot of them" 


believe in the short period; .their 
inclination is to make hay while the 
They are desperately 


tage of the chaos -which social cor- 
ruption has given rise to; the nation 
is, to Шеш, dispensable. 


E... in this environment, do- 
Ee will abound of whom some 


3... are amateurish and some profes- 
'', M sional. True, quite a few are more 


interested in squeezing out whatever 
* dividends -they :cán from this busi- 
ness of do-gooding. The elimination 


`. of the-transparently dishonest ones 


amongst : them cannot by itself 


Amprové ‘the situation. The honest 


ones too are afflicted. by а parti- 


`. cular variant ‘of. astigmatism. All 


bréakdowns are tragic, but some 
breakdowns ‘are- more tragic than 
the-rest, and the honest ones assume 


- it to be their sacred responsibility 

^ `> to avert further disasters. Sequen- 
v tial, segmented advice and sugges- 
: tions therefore rent the air: once 
77 the economy із taken care of, the 
‚С rest of the problems will sort them- 
"s" selves out; if only. the administra- 


tive system improves and a general 
tightening takes place of govern- 


.- ment functioning, the other issues 
will dissolve; if only the politicians 
7 retużtn to integrity and come down 


heavily оп corruption, the other 


' practitioners of the агі of habitual 
‘malfeasance will be. weeded out in 


по. бте; if -only the judges are 


.restóred' to objectivity, everything 


else will-immediately begin to fall 
into place and so on. 


.. Can the generic problem be com- 
. partmentalised in this manner? Can 
оме really pin our faith on partial 
' solutions and pretend that the. sum 


of süch partial solutions is a com- 
prehensive restitution of the nation's 
efficiency .and self-confidence? Are 
we really going to clinch things by 


: .. dddreéssing- ourselves, piecemeal, 
. one, species; ‘of problems at а dud 


Thé answers have: io be.: ‘in the 
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. ‘Once the.total system is vitiated,- 
to attack a single set of problems 


at a single point of time can at. best 
be romanticism of a sort; it cannot 


' lead us anywhere. Employees at all 


levels are reluctant to work, unless 
it be at a consideration; they too 


‘are fully aware that accountability 


in the system has broken down; 
they are no longer answerable to 
anyone. Those who are supposed 
to enforce the central discipline of 
the system have themselves opted 
out of it. Legislators, after being 
elected on a particular mandate, 
dare to cut corners with it and 
offer themselves for sale. They know 
that such acts of perfidy will not 
only not invite instant retribution 
but, for all they know, the highest 
in the land might even shower them 
with kisses and gifts in grateful 
appreciation of what they have 
done. 


Judges have started accepting 
payments under the counter. They, 
without batting an eye, auction their 
judgments to suit the highest bidder, 
since they have meanwhile reached 
their own conclusion that in a sys- 
tem where the codes of basic mora- 
lity have been put to total disarray, a 
judge would be a fool to try to effect 


any social engineering entirely on. 


his own. If you cannot beat the sys- 
tem, join it. They have decided to 
join the tribe of the corrupt. 


T; conventional fear of an all- 
perceiving Almighty raining down 
fire and thunder fails to operate in 
this situation for the conviction has 
grown that, never mind whether 
there is ar is not any such entity, 
nothing troublesome is going to 
emanate from that quarter. In case 
there is such an entity, even the 
Almighty is purchasable. Once the 
killings and thievings are over for 


` the day, all you have to do is offer 


the Almighty, or His or Her local 
representative, a hefty offering. Your 
various sins will be duly taken care 
of. It is not just the Phoolans and 
the Man Singhs of the world who 
have indicated the profoundest faith 
in a certain technique of laundering 
sin; several others have preceded 


. them. 


The application of this technique 
is àmenable to minor variations. 


' flamboyance 


Опе. can “seek éxculpation both 
before and after the event. It is easy, 
(о set up for oneself a furious pace: 
cf hopping to temples and mosques 
and churches after one has perpet- 
rated some monstrous Crimes against 
tne people; or, if one is about to 
launch on an operation involving 
large-scale deceit of the simple- 
minded people who largely consti- . 
tate this nation, one can, as pro-^ 
logue, have a round of conspicuous 
visiting of holy shrines. 


Such trips have а demonstrative 
as well as a. therapeutic value. The 
Almighty is great and good, there- 
fore, those who are visibly thick 
aad thin with the Almighty must 
aiso be great апа good so how does 
it matter if they steal and kill and 
piunder. Since the Almighty is on 
treir side, they must be great and 
good despite the killings and the 
plunders. 


D.. it not then follow that the 
crucial breakdown is in national 
morality? If that central mechanism 
fails, everything else will also fail. 
The politicians will convert them- х 
selves into merchandise, the civil 
servants will reveal themselves as 
expert bribe-takers, the judges will 
hawk their judgments to the highest 
bidder. There is, after all, little of 
in what passes as 
national morality. It is а compen- 
dium of the snippets of moral advice 
one was at the receiving end of in 
one’s childhood, simple little things, 
like not lying and not appropriating 
what belongs to others. Applied in 
the national context, you must not 
use a public office to further a pri- . 
vaze cause; you must not preach “ 
wkat you yourself do not observe; 
уол must not breach the trust others 
have reposed in you. 


Шеге and there, in their daily 
permutations, individuals tend to 
cut corners with these moral pre- 
cepts, Sometimes they come a crop- 
per, sometimes, if luck holds; they 
come to money, piles and piles of it, 
by virtue of their flouting the’ moral 
lavs. But, in a stable society, such 
viclations of moral laws never tend 
to become endemic; only a micros- _ 
copic minority indulges in such” 
behaviour; often they are caught 
and condemned. No doubt one or 


two politicians, too, in this or that 


country, are known to have display- 

_ed propensities which are in breach 
of moral laws; they have been found 
ou — and cashiered from public 
ife. 


I, our case, the problem has been 
rendered immensely more complex 
„Бу the heavy overlay of the feudal 
tradition. The problem is by no 
means today's child. The feudal 
spirit had penetrated deep into the 
psyche of the nation's freedom 
movement and the leaders of the 
movement, in no time at all, were 
made objects of undiluted hero wor- 
ship. A hero by definition cannot 
do any wrong, and whatever the 
hero does you have to follow, blind- 
ly. The demonstration effect of the 
national leadership doubling up as 
heroes and heroines has been lethal. 


National morality has broken 
down because the moral code has 
been set afresh from above, and the 
nation has obediently followed the 
new morality. If a Prime Minister 
uses her public office to further the 
business interests of her son, the 

. nation's moral system takes а beat- 

' ing; if a Prime Minister has one set 
of norms regarding the observance 
of the directives of courts where 
such directives pertain to her Cabi- 
net colleagues and another set of 
norms in case the directives pertain 
to her, the system breaks down; 
when a Prime Minister deliberately 
utters falsehoods, not in the fur- 
therance of a great national cause 
but for narrow sectarian reasons, 
the system breaks down; when a 
Prime Minister actively encourages 
the kind of shenanigans Governor 
Tapase and Shri Bhajan Lal indul- 
ged in in Haryana last year, the sys- 
tem breaks down; when she approp- 
riates all the resources grabbable in 
the nation and leaves the State gov- 
ernments high and dry, the system 
breaks down. 


One can multiply the examples; it 
is not strictly necessary to do so. 
Till as long as the country remains 
shackled to the mores of feudalism, 
while · the system of communica- 
tions continues to advance specta- 
cularly with every day, so much so 

. that acts of commission on the part 
"of the leading persons in the nation 
get known in no time throughout 


қ 


the land, it would be riext to impos- 


-sible to dissuade the majority from - 


adopting the moral frame of the 
nation’s leadership. 


It was somewhat different in me- 


dieval times. Within their fold of ~ 


clan and family, the feudal lords 
conformed to a severe code-of mora- 
lity and honour and truthfulness. It 
is only in relation to those outside 
their fold that the breach of mora- 
lity occurred and perfidy took over. 
But, ordinary men and women did 
have no means of observing such 
dichotomy of moral behaviour. Only 
those in close proximity to the 
kings and the lords and the barons 
had the opportunity to watch this 
duality in moral practice; the insight 
they gained as proximate watchmen 
they put to good use. Which is why 
while revolts occurred, these revolts, 
by the nature of things, were confi- 
ned to the species of palace or court 
uprisings, and never assumed the 
form of a general insurrection. 


M. communications іп а 
feudal setting have now caused 
havoc to the Indian moral system. 
The highest in the land behave in 
the manner of habitual criminals; 
they flout all the moral laws; they 
prevaricate and steal and take 
bribes, otherwise known as agency 
commissions. In this hero-worship- 
ping terrain, the praxis of the high- 
est becomes the model for civil 
servants, petty clerks, minor legis- 
lators, shopkeepers, judges and the 
rest, who do as the leaders do. 


The breakdown has a single, 
central source. Attempts at periph- 
eral repairs are thus bound to be 
infructuous; the problem has to be 
attacked at its source. Either the 
Indian polity is to be heaved out of 
its feudal moorings, or the nation’s 
leading persons will have to reform 
themselves or, in case they do not, 
they will have to be extirpated. One 
is not immediately aware of any 
fourth alternative, and one has to 
reserve one’s preference from among 
the three choices spelled out. And 
perhaps these are not even choices, 
forin case the breakdown passes 
beyond the threshold of tolerance, 
society will find itself being hustled 
towards а culmination of one 
doesn't quite know what. 


























Corruption 


SATYA DEVA 


CORRUPTION is one of the most 
serious problems of our society. It 
has the nature of a malady which is 
at once individual and social. As an 
individual malady, it takes the form 
of loss of sense of duty and of faith 
іп honest individual effort. As a 
social malady, it appears as institu- 
tional decay and chaos, which to- 
- gether make for authoritarianism, 
rendering it more acceptable. 


The nature of corruption is baffl- 
ing. Sometimes it seems to be a 
disease by itself, and at other times 
merely one symptom of a deeper 
sickness. We find it difficult to 
decide whether to describe the in- 
justices in the society of the past as 
corruption. The relationship of cor- 
ruption with development is beset 
with contradictions. Thus, on the 
one hand, the accumulation of capi- 
tal through corrupt means helps 
industrialization; on the other hand, 
corruption interferes with develop- 
ment in a big way: a whole green 
revolution can be sold out for a few 
thousand rupees, given in bribes for 
getting bad seed certified as good.! 


When we try to find ways of deal- 
ing with the problem, we soon 
realize that it is in the nature of a 


^ 1. Satya Deva, “Тһе National Seed Pro- 
ject іп India,’ Journal of Administration 
Overseas, London, Vol. XIX, no. 4 (Oct. 
1980), pp. 262-69. 


syndrome whose understanding and 
mitigation must go hand in hand as 
іг some forms of psychotherapy. In 
other words, we must again гесор- 
nise that virtue is knowledge, or 
tkat knowledge (jnana) is insepar- 
able from praxis (karma). 


The traditional society of India 
was one marked by rigid stratifica- 
tion in terms of wealth, power and 
sccial status; even the concept of 
ecuality before the law was missing. 
Thus, the Manusmriti provides that 
for the crimes for which others are 
to be sentenced to death, a Brahman 
should only suffer the shaving of his 
head. It is interesting that such 
manifest injustice was not seen as 
corruption. It had been legitimized 
through the assumption of a moral _ 
order in which God's justice pre- ^ 
vailed, and also the notion of the 
transmigration of the soul, so that 
one's caste was according to the 
past life's deeds. 


Such legitimations justify the 
social system and make individual 
effort aimed at change seem un- 
necessary and useless. Hence, in a 
crisis they are very valuable for 
helping to maintain the system. 
Tkus, the assumption of.the moral 
order was taken over from religion 
into social ‘science’ by the Parsonian 


functionalist theory, which arose in 


2. Manusmriti, Varanasi, 2031 Vikram, 
Ch. VIII, verse 379, p. 335. 
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the United States during the Great: 


Depression of the thirties. In the 
U.S.S.R., authoritarianism is sought 
to be justified through Marxism. In 
India, top political leaders visit 
temples frequently and preach ideal- 
ism. Further, on the one hand the 
adjective ‘socialist? for the Indian 
' republic is added to the Constitu- 
tion; on the other hand, certificates 
іп regard to development are obtain- 
ed from the World Bank. Such con- 
tinuous efforts for legitimation and 
maintenance of the status quo, coup- 
led with sanctions against protest, 
explain why only a few individuals 
rise in revolt. 


х 


Т; Indian society has been 
changing from being an agricultural 
and ‘feudal’ society to one that is 
industrial and  capitalistic. The 
change is also from being a colonial, 
poor and traditional society to one 
that is democratic, prosperous and 
modern. While the change is bene- 
ficial in some ways, in other ways it 
involves going from one sick phase 
into another. Capitalist society, as 
in the U.S.A., or State capitalist 
society, as in the U.S.S.R., is marked 
by prosperity and some kind of 
social mobility. At the same time, 
such societies are sick, as indicated 
by wars, the cold war, the arms race, 
the rapes of Viet Nam and Poland, 
Watergate, the treatment of Sakha- 
rov, and the high incidence of 
mental illness, drug addiction, sui- 
cide and crime. Corruption, in the 
form of patronage, sharp business 
practices, tax evasion and bribery, 
constitutes one aspect of this sick- 
ness. 


Capitalism, thus, suffers from its 
specific contradictions. It combines 
increased production with a wider 
gulf between the rich and the poor; 
new consumer goods and services 
with more mental illness; democracy 
with centralized political control 
and an ever-present tendency toward 
authoritarianism; and the rejection 
of superstitions with a new ideology 
for legitimizing capitalism, Both 
prosperity and sickness, in short, 
result from the processes of capita- 
` lism — competition, exploitation, 
concentration of wealth and power, 
and bureaucratization. The sick- 
ness, which Marx calls alienation, 
affects both the exploiter and the 


` exploited. Immorality is one of the 
aspects of alienation and азо the., 


end result of its other aspects... 


Alienation has four aspects: servi- 
tude, loss of creativity, dehumaniza- 


tion and immorality. Thus, it is not- . 


able that the ideal capitalist is a 
slave to wealth; he also tends to lose 
his creativity in the effort required 
for capital accumulation: “Тһе less 
you are, the less you express: your 
own life, the more you have, i.e., the 
greater is your alienated life....'8 
Further, competition endangers his 
survival and, so, makes him in- 
human and immoral: ‘how can live 
virtuously if I do not live?'4 


It is worth emphasizing that com- 
petition is the spur to efficiency and 
mobility on the one hand, and 
dehumanization and immorality on 
the other. For example, efficiency is 
sought through expansion, research 
and innovation. At the same time, 
an industrialist often resorts to tax 
evasion, adulteration of food stuffs 
ог the breaking of trade unions, in 
the battle of competition. It is inte- 
resting to note that if at one time 
the tool is improvement of quality, 
at another it is its deterioration. In 
short, competition leads to both 
efficiency and corruption. 


A ous interesting feature of 
capitalism is that it tends to func- 
tion more and more through bureau- 


“сгайс organizations. Thus, modern 


governments, political parties, busi- 
ness firms, and even agencies for 
fostering science and art, such as 
research institutes, academies and 
universities, are all more or less 
bureaucratic in nature. They gene- 
rate social power which is controlled 
and used by their rulers. Power 
holders, therefore, try to control as 
many organizations of different 
types as they can, and compete 
through them. 


The employees of the organization 
become the instruments of the ruler. 
Their alienation is found, first of all, 
in their exploitation. Thus, not only 
the common labourer, but even a 


qualified specialist may get exploit- 





3. Karl Marx, Economic and ow D 


Manuscripts of 1844, Moscow 1974, 


p. 104 
4. Ibid., p. 106. 
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ed, that is, he may have to work for. -. 
a low pay if hes unable to find; ` 
another job. The employee's creati-- 
vity also is likely to be thwarted in^ 


fulfilling. organizational óbjectives., 
Thus, innovations which do not..." 
make. for profit, research which ex« 
poses powerful people, and simpli 
fied’ governmental procedures which, . 
can reduce graft, tend to be те 











: У ЗЫ . ът, 
` Dehumanization of employees, И 
according to Weber, ‘is the specific 

nature of bureaucracy and it is 
appraised as its special virtue, by 
eliminating irrational elements such 
as love and hatred, it makes for, - 
efficiency. At the same time, from 
the point of view of mental health, 
itcannot but be considered to. „bé eS 
disastrous. Thus, policemen who 
indulge in torture, -blinding And” 
shooting down of political óppon- v. 
ents and suspects may be seen а$:`. 
mere cogs of a machine; however, ; 
many of them do feel - guilty and. M 
unhappy. Hence, the mechanisms,” 
whereby individuals are converted .' 
into useful instruments, also lead to, ` 
their degradation, immorality and 
sickness. 


The power generated Soup the ur 
organization is partly used by the. 
employees for their. benefit also. · 
Thus, engineers in the public works = = -.:.. 
department, bereft of true creati- ^ , : 
уйу and humanity, band together... 
and help in the construction of ^ - 
dangerous bridges for the sake of 
small private gains. Similarly, · 
teachers make money through cheap  .. 
notes and ‘private’ tuitions, doctors" ^ `+ 
by giving false certificates, 'accoun- - 
tants by falsifying accounts, and so 
on. a Heus 
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T.. immorality - жақа” тей Ê 
from the-misuse of the power gene- 

rated through organizations islegiti- ~- 
mized in a very interesting manner, `` 

The rulers justify their behaviour as .: 
being called for by.the mandate’ of 
the electorate. Thus, a political 
leader will often create a hysteria 
by the cry ‘nation in.danger’ so as 
to keep himself in power; and then 
claim that the, warlike policy is 
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: réquired by thé peoplé's concern for 
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ational security. >`. 


“The policies of the rulers are 


- "implemented by the employees who, 


.jn turn, plead: the ruler's orders. ` 


- This plea has been supported by.the 
JU work. of Herbert А. Simon, who has 





béen awarded the Nobel Prize in 


ur “су economics. Apparently, һе has pro- 


2 vided valuable legitimation to the 
- functioning of capitalist bureaucra- 


=- cies. He wrote his magnum opus, 


Administrative Behaviour, during the 
second world war, when the ethics 
of the cooperation of scientists and 
soldiers in the manufacture and use 


of the atomic bomb was being dis-. 


cussed. Simon argued that the value 
choices in every organization are 
made by the power holders; the 


К function of employees is to make 
-'technical, or factual, choices for 
giving, effect tó the value chaices.8. 


-А similar debate arose in India 


e .just before the Emergency between 


. Jayaptakash Narayan and the gov- 


.. “Lernment, He held. as immoral the 


use of the police for beating up 
peacefully assembled students and 
' -citizens (including J.P. himself), and 


7520 l a the possiblé "use of. the army for 


‘scuttling our democracy’ by impos- 
ing ‘some sort of authoritarianism.’ 
He appealed to the police and army 


2. officérs to refuse to carry out such 


224 


` immoral, unconstitutional and il- 
legal orders." Spokesmen of the 
. government described his appeal as 
treasonable.. 


The question continues to be rele- 
vant and is faced almost everyday 
by many an official. Thus, when a 
minister wants an official to collect 
funds.for his party, or a vice- 
chancéllor wants an incompetent 
person appointed as a lecturer, or a 
businessman wants accounts falsi- 
fied, the official to whom the order 
is conveyed has to decide whether 
to. implement it. Spokesmen of 
officials, as well as rulers, tend to 
take the view, with Simon, that the 

_-‘ethical premises’ are set by the 
' rulers;8§ and, that, for officials, being 


‘objectively rational’? means maxi-- 


6. Herbert A. Simon, 
Behaviour, New York, 1976, Ch. II, 


7. Jayaprakash Narayan, Towards Total - 
Revolution; ‘Bombay 1978, Vol. IV, 
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“mizing ‘given values‘in a given situa- 
tion.’? Since employees in this мау” 


shift their moral responsibility to 
the ruling group, and the latter to 
the voters, the worst immoralities, 
such as the adulteration of food 
stuffs and the use of atomic bombs, 
are committed without anyone 
feeling responsible. ` 


Le view that employees should 
not examine the morality of an 
order, in effect, circumscribes their 
humanity. Merely taking up a job 
cannot take away their human right 
and duty to make moral judgments. 
Hence the employee cannot be 
absolved of his responsibility. Simon 
is in grave error in applying the 
positivistitheory of knowledge to the 
field of action. Weber has warned 
against it:-‘I, for my part, will not 
try to dissuade the nation from the 
view: that actions are to be judged 
not merely by their instrumental 
value but by their intrinsic value as 
well. In any case, the failure to 
recognise this fact impedes our 
knowledge of reality.'19 


Mahatma Gandhi's insistence on 
the purity of both ends and means 
also flows from his attachment to 
basic human values. In action, value 
(end) and fact (means) get integra- 
ted, even if it be granted that they 
remain distinct in seeking know- 
ledge. Thinkers like Stephen Toul- 
min and Jurgen Habermas now 
maintain that rational value judg- 
ments are possible, thus question- 
ing Simon's basic premise. In effect, 
the argument which would legiti- 
mize employees’ cooperation in the 
immorality of rulers, is seen to be 
without any logical foundation. 


It must be said to the credit of a 
number of officials that they have 
refused to take shelter behind such 
legitimations. They have also not 
been cowed down by sanctions such 
as loss of the job, reversion, super- 
session and penal iransfer. Such in- 
stances of martyrdom, whose num- 
ber grows even as authoritarianism 
and corruption grow, are proof of 
the relative freedom of the indivi- 


. dual, and give us hope. 


9. Ibid., p. 76. 


- 10. Max Weber, The Methodology of the 
Social Sciences, Glencoe (11.), 1949, 


“with the government 


_ Fhe rise of capitalism in India 


has Әзеп via colonization; this ex- 
plains, to a large extent, the specific 
nature and intensity of our problem 
of corruption. We have seen above 
how. corruption is related to capita- 
listic development. Now, it is worth 
noting that the pattern of develop- 


. ment .n colonial societies like India, 


as set by the foreign rulers, was of a 
special kind. Further, many of the 
processes started by the foreign 
rulers have continued even after 
independence. Hence development 
continues to be in a peculiarly 
colonial mould. 


Mahatma Gandhi did protest 
against it; his greatest differences 
were with 
regard to the processes inherent in 
it. According to Rajni Kothari's 
recent analysis also, we have made 
the *cEoice to join forces with inter- 
national monopoly capital and to 
reap the advantages thereof for do- 
mestic entrenched interests. Тһе 
IMF loan, the role of the multina- 
tionals, the continuous import of 
know-how and arms, the brain 
drain, the predominance of primary 
products in exports, and the pro- 
Soviet tilt in regard to^ Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan, are all indicative 
of our semi-colonial status, in the 
contexi of the imperialism of both 
the First and Second Worlds. Para- 
doxically, however, this means that 
our rulers in India derive their 
power partly from the foreign con- 
nection. 


Le also, many of the pro- 
cesses started by the foreign rulers 
have continued as emphasized by 
S.N. E.senstadt.!? Some of the pro- 
cesses mentioned by him together 
with examples adduced by us, are 
as follows: a focus оп the develop- 
ment of the central institutions of 
society. such as the central services, 
withou: fostering parallel changes 
in the broader periphery, 1.е,, at the 
village or local level; education for 
selected elites as indicated by the 
continued over-emphasis on higher 
education; technical education with- 


11. Rajni Kothari, “А Fragmented 


Nation’, Seminar, New Delhi, 
1983 p. 28. 


12. S.N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Pro- 
test an Change, -New Delhi, 1969, 
pp. 109 ff. 
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“ 


` power in elections, 


out changing the system of values 


and aspirations, so that its benefits, 
for example in the shape of medical 
care, do not reach the villages; the 
maintenance of a relatively passive 
type of obedience as indicated by 
the continuance of the laws and 
rules relating to the functions and 
rights of military men, policemen 
and even civil servants; the utiliza- 
tion of existing traditional loyalties 
by the rulers, such as those relating 
to religion, caste, region and langu- 
age; weakness and under-develop- 
ment of autonomous interest groups 
as evidenced by the weakness of 
trade unions and the near absence 
of associations of small farmers and 
farm labour; weakness of organized 
public opinion as indicated by the 
frequency of anomic outbursts like 
demonstrations, bandhs and gheraos; 
and weakness of political framework 
with elites bent on keeping them- 
selves in power, as shown by the 
rootlessness of political parties on 
the one hand, and the use of money 
coupled with 
controls over the judiciary, the press, 
theradio and T.V., on the other 
hand. 


The result of these processes, 
according to Eisenstadt, is that in 
*colonial societies! like India, the 
*class structure is probably the 
Steepest one ... this steepness being 
accentuated by the differences bet- 
ween the traditional and the 
modern sectors...13 In other words, 
there are unprecedented inequalities 
of wealth and power. Now, the 
contradictions of a society with 
structures and processes as sketched 
above are likely to be sharper than 
those experienced in the West: 
limited resources but great competi- 
tion, great poverty but high aspira- 
tions, high politicization but weak 
influence of public opinion, and 
weakly-knit organizations but 
powerful leaders. It is suggested 
that this pattern is responsible for 
causing the acute corruption which 
we find in our society. 


C o may be caused mainly 
by social factors as discussed above; 
still, it has to function through 
individuals. Hence, for an in-depth 
understanding. of its causation it 
may be useful to examine the 


13. Ibid., p. 117. 


formation of the aritisocial or psy- 
chopathic personality, i.e., one with 
a ‘marked lack of ethical ог: moral 
development.' The category includes 
individuals such as crooked’ politi- 
cians, unprincipled businessmen and 
criminals. The findings of research 
have emphasized the influence of 
faulty parental models and parent- 
child and family interactions іп the 
origin of this personality. It origina- 
tes ‘typically in a family with а 
father who is ‘highly successful, 
driving, critical and distant’ and a 
mother who *overindulges her son' 
and is ‘pleasure-loving, frivolous 
and often tacitly contemptuous of 
her husband's importance.4 In 
such a family, ‘the children learn 
that appearances are more important 
than reality, and they, too, become 
part of the show-window display, 
where a premium is put on charm 


and impressing others, rather than . 


on competence and achievement ?18 


б... the specific pattern of deve- 
lopment in India, it is to be expect- 
ed that many of the families in the 
competitive upper middle class will 
tend to be of the kind pictured 
above. We have noted that a mark- 
ed characteristic of our society is 
the acute steepness of the class struc- 
ture. Hence :a ‘highly successful’ 
father, that is one belonging to the 


-upper middle class, is likely to be 


greatly concerned that his son may 
Бе declassed; this is likely to make 
him ‘driving’ and ‘critical’. Seeing 
the son constantly driven and criti- 
cized, the mother is likely to respond 
by becoming ‘over-indulgent’. 


Being the wife of a *highly success- 
ful' man she is not likely to work; 
instead she is likely to be ‘pleasure- 
loving’ and ‘frivolous’. In a compe- 
tifive milieu of weakly-knit organi- 
zations but powerful leaders, her 
husband's success is likely to owe 
much to underhand means such as 
patronage; she is likely to be aware 
of this and so to be ‘tacitly con- 
temptuous' of it. Hence in our 
highly unequal society, those who 
achieve success in the rat race with 
the help of corrupt means, like many 
of the politicians, businessmen and 


14. James C. Coleman, Abnormal Psy- 


acd and Modern Life, Bombay 1975, 
p. 373. 


15. Ibid. 


- 


bureaucrats, аге likely to have -os ; 


with a psychopathic personality... 


Now, it is from among the sons è 
‘of the upper middle class that most `’ 


youth leaders, business executivés'. 


and higher civil servants tend іо: be -- 


recruited. Thus, a study has revealed 


that above 80% of higher civil ser- ^ ur 
in India come from this: * 
class.16 Extraction from it is almost. *. 


vants 


ensured by the requirement, for all 
high generalist positions in business 
as well as government, of a good 
libera] education combined with 
*charm and impressing others'. The 
result is that not only do the power 
holders want pliable officials, but 
most of the latter themselves have 





an inbuilt tendency to overlook , : 


moral considerations. Hence social: 
and psychological factors reinforce · 


each other to give us, our'special 
blend of corruption. M dn aeg 


We have noted that corruption is 


| O.. inferences: regarding the con- ' 
trol of corruption must flow from... 
our hypotheses about its ` causatioii.' 


inherent in the capitalist setting. So .. - - 


long as 
U.S.S.R. compete with ‘other nation 
States through the arms race and 
imperialistic policies, and have an 
authoritarian society with bureau- 


nation .‘ States like the: 


cratic formations, they cannot be. - 


said to have gone..beyond State 
capitalism. Hence, it may be that the 
supersession of capitalism requires 


action at the world level. The end.. 
of this sick phase alone can bring 


about a healthy society, without 
maladies like corruption. ` 


In the meanwhile, reduction іп 
inequality can help. We have noted 
that the steepness of:the class struc- 
ture is associated with the intensity 
of corruption. Hence we must aim 
at deconcentration of power and 
wealth on the one hand,'and reduc- 
tion of poverty and unemployment 
on the other. This requires measures 


such as control over multinationals | 
and monopolies; land reforms; grea- · 


ter autonomy to States, municipali- 
ties and panchayats; provision of 
funds and facilities for election cam- 
paigns through the government;, the 


- Strengthening of trade: unions; and 
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Whether..direct or indirect, requires 
, action by individuals. However, if 
шеп are products of circumstances 
“апа upbringing, how сап they rebel? 
“Тһе answer lies in recognising, with 
-: Marx, that it is men who change 
circumstances. The autonomy of 
the individual flows from the contra- 
dictions of capitalism. Thus, while 
Parsons and Simon are right in 
- maintaining that the system incul- 
cates identification among its mem- 
bers, they fail to note that its sick- 
ness makes for rebellion also. 


„7 df the organization enslaves its 
employees, it also gives . them an 
opportunity: to organize afd stand 
тір.) jointly against participation in 

aS iimmotálity. While most members 

; of the upper class pursue their own 





: those: intellectuals who become con- 
.$cious ОҒ their possible role in 
'". bringing: about. &.more just and 
healthy society. "Hence, individuals 
2 do’ get. ап: рну to assert 
"themselves. . 





"The адыр role of the indivi- 
© dual: also becomes obvious if we 
consider ‘the’ origin of the psycho- 

Ас. 'ipathic personality. We have noted 
^ ",7that, the sons of a person who wins 
: the rat. race by underhand means 
E: áre likely to be corrupt. Hence, 
sticking to competence and honesty 
protects one's sons from becoming 
antisocial: it is an individual as well 

as a social gain. 


While: individual action is impor- 

- tant, it must not be forgotten that, 
to. be, effective, -individuals have 
often to act through organizations. 
If organizations are engines of 
power; they must. be fought with 
the.-help of other organizations. 
"Thus votaries of individual action 
“like Mahatma Gandhi, also had to 
function through organizations. The 
most powerful ‘weapon against 
every social sickness, including 


' corruption, і the- organization of * 


- those who ave apud to. ‘lose. 


xo 
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Ke location of a Dus proportion 5% AS 
sof: ңе ‘resources for development .. |: 


Rebellion against. corruption; 


n interests, а section:goes over to the’ 
. side’of, the oppressed, particularly ` 


‚17; Кап Mark, Theses di on Feuerbach, im ` 
s eol :Мозсоңу, ` 1976, | 
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Our only hope 


М.і. THAPAN 


AN examination of the current 
Яотевсіс scene could begin with 
period comparison before judgment 
is attempted as to its relative state. 
Are we better off now, or do our 
social:nstitutions work better than 
twenty five or fifty years ago? 
What was life like under the 
Mughzls, the Marathas, the Pin- 
daris ог the Thugs? Such retros- 
pection could continue indefinitely, 
but the conclusions drawn there- 
from "would, at best, be generalis- 
ations. This is for two reasons; 
one, taat life is a cycle of change 
and по two sets of circumstances 
are ever identical, and the other that 
we are not such a compact, homo- 
geneovs society that our reactions 
to our surroundings would find uni- 
versal acceptance, 


We thus find the Анау of 
thought so widely divergent. There 
is the politician's view that we have 
only now, and because of his self- 
less service, emerged from darkness 
into light; and the harassed, incon- 
sequential citizen's prayer to the 
Almigkty, that he be spared from 
such ministrations. There could be 
several explanations for the yawn- 
ing gap between these viewpoints; 
perhaps that which is fundamental 
and basic, is the differing inter- 
pretations of morality and what 
constitute norms of good behaviour. 


It is possible that, if there existed 
a classless society, there may have 
been some uniformity of opinion. 
But ths remains an utopian dream 
and, even where revolutions have 
taken place to establish socialist 
States, new classes have emerged to 
displacs the old. Power provides 
opportinity, and the ‘never had it 
so gocd’ section of society finds 
codes cf behaviour, such as the Ten 
Commandments, inconvenient of 
observence. Mammon is the god to 
worship; all else must be subordi- 


fiated to obtaining his munificence.. 
_This section may constitute but a 
“minute fraction of our population; 
however, being at the top, its exam- 
ple exercises а baneful influence 
over the lower layers. Human 
nature being what it is, takes its 
cue from its leadership, and even 
the strong-willed find that they have 
.to bend before the wind if they 
-wish their simple, human needs to 
be satisfied. 


Fortunately, most of our people 
stilllive in rural areas where their 
wants are basic and where, apart 
from the radio, they are fairly in- 
sulated from the murky goings-on 
in the cities and the seats of power. 
But for this shelter, and the fact 
that oppression оҒ the peasantry 
has been a favourite pastime of all 
previous rulers whatever their 
shades or denominations, thus en- 
gendering an attitude of resigna- 
tion, their feelings may have found 
expression in more violent form. 
The soothing philosophy which the 
elders use to restrain their young is 
‘This, too, shall pass’; but the reser- 
ves of patience and resignation are 
fast running out. 


I. would be tedious to tabulate 
the areas of our life where the rot 
has set in. Degeneration is endemic, 
and there is hardly any facet of 
human activity which has not been 
corroded. Values have now begun 
to acquire different meanings and we 
are rapidly approaching the point of 
no return. Just as the nuclear holo- 
caust clock warns the human race 
that it is only three minutes to mid- 
night, so also introspection and 
good sense tells those who are pre- 
pared to see and to listen that we 
have very little time left to put our 
house in order. An ordered society 
cannot function without leadership, 
and it is to reform the quality of 
xhat leadership that we should 
address ourselves. 


When, after being granted Inde- 
spendence, we opted for the West- 
minster model of democracy, the 
underlying presumption was that 
there would be atleast two major 
&deological parties, more or less 
wenly matched, alternating in two 
woles, one to function in office and 
che other to serve as the opposition. 
"We did not cater for a dominant 


ые. “party fcinaining: i. office; А 
‘term after term, with a fragmented, > 
ineffective 


opposition, 
being of no pressing importance to 
either of them except in the draft-. 
ing of election manifestos. Neither 
did we cater for the.cult of per- 
sonaljty where a party is formed 
around aa individual, not for reasons 
of ideological sympathy, but from 
pure expediency. Nor did we visua- 
lise the easy mobility with which 
representatives of the people, elected 
on a specific label, would move 
across to different labels without 
so much as by your leave. 


The full implications of adult 
franchise suddenly being conferred 
on а’ large mass of реоріе,. un- 
acquainted with the niceties of the 
democracy apparatus, also, perhaps, 
did not strike us. Sardar K.M. 
Pannikar, who was a member of 
the States' Reorganisation Commis- 
sion, once remarked in 1956 that if, 


under the Constitution, the only - 


qualification for a voter was that of 
having obtained the age of majority, 
and the only disqualifications were 
insanity if medically certified or 
criminal conviction, then, given the 
high level of illiteracy obtaining in 
the country, it was only reasonable 
to assume that those elected to 
office would fall roughly in the 
same ratio as the illiterate to the 
literate. 


In the debates leading to the 
drafting of the Constitution, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad had questioned the 
wisdom of not prescribing minimum 
qualifications of education for those 
elected to legislative office, so that 
they could understand the intri- 
cacies of the affairs of State. It 
passes all comprehension as to why 
the Constituent Assembly cliose to 
ignore this very sensible observá- 
tion and failed to incorporate an 
appropriate safeguard in the Con- 
stitution. 


E. effects of these decisions are 
now very much a part of our poli- 
ticallife. Universal adult franchise 
has led to sectarian appeals being 
made by prospective. candidates in 
the name of language, religion, 
caste and community; all strong 
emotive factors to sway the minds 
of illiterate or semi-literate voters 
to the detriment of our professed 


ideology :- 





secular aims. The success of such’ 
“appeals is evidenced: by the quality.’ 


of our legislative assemblies.: Bår-` 
ring a miniscule minority, their 
contribution to the growth of m 


‘government has been negligible. ' 


Participant democracy has now 
been reduced to a strictly business 
venture; professing “no particular 
ideology, whose label can І attach . 
myself to, how much will it cost, 
what do I get out of it after I am 
elected and what must I ensure 
which would enable me to stay the 
full term? Money, power and influ- 
ence are the key operating factors 
in this travesty of the democratic 
process. 


| ' e might’: have weathered áll ч , 


these games which politicians. -play,. 
if the steel frame of public admini- 
stration — the permanent civil ser- 


vants — had stood up to the on- - 


slaught. Тһе administration іп. 
France faced a similar :challengé ” 
after the Second World War, before 
the election of General де Gaulle, 
as President of the Republic. Gove” 
ernments then fell like nine-pins,' 


one after the other, their average 5 


life being six months ог less." How- 
ever, the civil administration carried: - 


on, unconcerned with the goings- . . 


on above them. If Clemenceau 


once observed that war was Чоо“. `` 


serious a business to be left to the 
Generals’, it could be said of France, 
at that period, that ministering to 
the needs of the people was too ser- 
ious a business to be left to the 
politicians. 


Unfortunately, іп our case the 
steel frame wilted and has since been’ 
corroded by an unholy mixture of , 


intimidation and inducement. Had . 
there been even a semblance of two 
party legislative assemblies,-- each : 
alternating for power,. there. тау: 
have been а hope.for preserving the: 
independence of the administration. 
This has not been so, and dominant 
one party rule has led to ‘commit- 
ted' administrators; alignments go- 
ing so far as identification, with in- 


dividual politicians which, in turn, . 


lead to witch hunts. and travelling 
circuses; dependent on lom in 
the fortunes of their. mentors, 


How does. одб: se. about. an. ‘im: s 


provement: in. ‘thé, quality" оғ: “our? 
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ating the present state of affairs. Не 


E * ha&his own fluid code of behaviour, 
* and standard norms are totally for- 


iceign to him. Unethical conduct or 





moral turpitude are seldom correc- 
ted within the fraternity; it is left to 
the judiciary to pronounce judgment 


' on.their misdemeanours if they have 


been careless enough to be found 
out. At the most, they may be moved 
from the political highway to a vac- 
ant parking lof, to be gathered up 
when the dust. has settled down. If, 
therefore, reform in the politician 
as an individual, or the political sys- 
tem, as a whole, іѕ a chimera, our 
hope lies in the only other segment 


` of society which provides leadership 


оп а continuing basis—the adminis- 


. stration —- for self regeneration. 





^ T: pessimistic observer will say 
'that we have already cróssed the 
:'''point of.no return, 
:> [plunging headlong into chaos, and 
.<that the patient will no longer res- 


‘that we are 


' “spond: to medication. Twenty years 





ago, Galbraith made very much the 
samé observation though he quali- 


Бей it by saying that India was 
.:à. living’ example of ‘functional 
ш. anarchy’. The administrator must. 
~ “eertainly not share the extreme pes- 


simistic view for, if he does, he 


< /sfánds condemned by his own ad- 


mission and ceases to have any 
justification for his continuance. 


Quis Custodiet ipsos custodes? 
Juvenal. asked, nearly two thousand 
years ago, but the human race is still 
muddling along. - ‘Who is to guard 
the guards themselves?', is the ques- 
tion which the responsible adminis- 
trator, (and we must assume they 


`7. are all responsible), needs to ask 
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"himself constantly in these melan- 
` | choly times, Can he visualize, 


with 
equanimity, the steady fragmenta- 
tion of political parties, with no 
ideals of common effort to tackle 
the tasks of our development? Does 
he consider the cult of personality 
as a driving force to be of any per- 
manence? Has he not the imagi- 
nation, as a percipient observer, to 
project his vision some years ahead 
and conceptaalise а scenario of self 


-seeking politicians, totally at logger- 


heads, with no prospect of stable 


MAC 
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арыр). iti is | doubtful if we-can . 
expect any help-from the politician. 
who has a vested interest in perpetu- ` 


"n 


. метати : being fend in- die 
States, and. even at the Centre? 


If he applies his mind to these 


: possibilities, and believes that they 
` have substance, ће can then proceed 


to prepare himself mentally for the 
testing times ahead. He knows, bet- 
ter than most, that the dividing line 
between ‘functional’ anarchy and 
plain anarchy is very thin indeed. 


T.. pressures апа” handicaps 
under which the administration is 
called upon to;discharge its duties 
are severe, The ignorance of the 
elected representatives of the people, 
of the line of demarcation between 
their role of laying down the broad 
framework of policy, and the func- 
tions of the administration to give 
effect to it, is near total There is 
continuous interference up and 
down the line by all and sundry, 
with the result that the administra- 
tor. never has a free hand, and work 
proceeds by fits and starts at an 
agonisingly slow pace. Much time is 
wasted in his having to dance atten- 
dance on various political function- 
aries, whose public image, in their 


own eyes, is seemingly incomplete 


unless it is set against a background 
of government officidldom. 


The principle of ‘ministerial res- 
ponsibility for things, going wrong 
is seldom invoked; scapegoats are 
always found in the administration. 
Nothing that the police do ever 
seems to be right, and their orche- 
strated denigration only serves to 
reduce them to a state, to parody 
Galbraith, of active inertia. Man- 
management, and the means of 
maintaining high morale, are closed 
subjects to minds not exposed to 
the art of good administration. 


The presentation of reasoned 
official argument, which may not 
conform wholly to political thought, 
is regarded as plain obstruction; 
resolved either by the intimidation 
machine which is then set in motion 
to discourage further deviation, or 
by the dangling of the ripe plum to 
tempt the weaker willed into ready 
submission. It is not surprising that 
independence of thought and action 
are at a discount when operating in 
such a milieu. Job opportunities 
being limited and economic con- 
ditions as they are, government ser- 


-vants find themselves with few other 


cptions; hence their preference for. 
Ciscretion to valour. 


Ыз: such handicaps, the pro- 
cess of self regeneration will be long 
and arduous. It is, however, our 
cnly hope. It will call for hardship 
and sacrifice at all levels, more parti-~ 
cularly at the top levels of the admi- 
ristration to whom those below 
look up to for precept and example. 
Inter-service differences must be 
sunk and greater cohesion sought 
amongst the different branches of 
tae administrative apparatus. Syco- 
chants must be shunned, if syco- 
phancy, as a virus, cannot be con- 
trolled. Senior officers must not 
vithdraw into their shells, but step 
out and give a positive lead to their 
sibordinates. Professional compe- 
tence and merit must receive due 
encouragement and reward. Imparti- 
ality must be a watch word; as also 
loyalty, which must be three- 
dimensional; to superiors, colleagues 
and subordinates, alike. 


Special care must be taken to pre- 
serve integrity. It should be guarded 
jealously within the chain and not | 
left to outside agencies to point 
accusing fingers towards them. The 
definition of an officer must be more 
c.early appreciated. His duties and 
responsibilities need to be clearly 
spelt out. He must be taught to 
eideavour to live up to them; he 
must not permit himself to degene- 
rate into a glorified clerk. He must 
retain his self respect for, once this 
is lost, he no longer has any ideals 
which can inspire him to higher 
eXorts. He must be conscious, at 
a.l times, of the fact that he and his _ 
subordinates are servanis of the 
State; that their salaries come from 
the taxes paid by the people, and 
that the people have first claim on 
their services. If he can achieve: 
шога! regeneration and differentiate 
between right and wrong, he will 
not need a. vade mecum of *do's and 
*don'ts', to tell him how to act in 
d:fferent situations. His reactivated 
conscience by itself will be his 
faithful guide. i 


The future lies in his hands. He 
must ponder over this in all. 
earnesiness. History will not for- 
g ve him if he fails to respond to the 
саП for a moral awakening. 
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ІШІМ) and breaking 


PATWANT SINGH 


TO thoughtful Indians, ‘breakdown’ 
can mean many things in present- 
day India. It can mean the break- 
down of accepted norms of conduct: 
the increasing lack of propriety in 
public life, the evident disrespect 
for life and property, the erosion of 
legal and constitutional safeguards, 
the mindless violation of our urban 
and natural environments. Because 
it can mean all of these things, 
there is a sense of unease at the dis- 
integration of institutions so care- 
fully established to regulate our 
political and social conduct along 
acceptable lines. 


The direction we are moving in 
today is not only incompatible with 
morality in public life, but also 
lacks pragmatism and a sense of 
priorities in our development objec- 
tives. Since others will address 
themselves to the different areas in 
which the rot has been allowed to 
spread, I prefer to comment on our 
deteriorating urban situation. 


Despite India’s amazing heritage 
of building towns and cities which 
were spectacular in scale, eminently 
functional, imaginative in their use 


of materials, attentive to the needs | 


of climate and striking in -their 


aesthetic impact, post-Independénce ^: ^ oe 
India’s efforts have been а disgtacé . . 


whichever way you look at them. 


Not a single town built - since - ; 
1947 reflects imagination or percep-' ` 


tion of our climate, needs and re- 
sources. The plans and architectural 
forms are moronic copies of the 
long-discarded designs of other 
countries. There is a reason for 
this. Because of the all-pervasive 
culture of the public works depart- 
ment, the environment іп Ле Union 
Ministry of Works is not conduc- 
ive to creative thinking; - 


As an illustration of how out оғ” 
tune the Ministry із іп Ив underz ^ `` 


standing of professional realities is 
a decision of its Director General 
of Works — taken as recently as 
February 1982 — whereby 25 out of 


: 27 senior architects were removed 


from the control of the Chief Archi- 
tect of the Central Public Works 
Department and placed under diffe- 
rent Chief Engineers.of the depart- 
ment. “Тһе result is that the coun- 


"On s Chief Architeot по longer.has 
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3^ administrative, са or “design 


“control over his own architects:: it- 
ssis exercised by the chief engineers ` 
; who decide. Or the appropriateness... 


“of different: design solutions! The 


The perverse nature of this deci- 
sion aside, no less strange is the fact 
that it was a reversal of an earlier 
ofder of the Ministry — passed in 
1972 — which had. placed govern- 
ment architects under the adminis- 

. trative and technical control of the 


'' chief architect. Who authorised the 


Director General of Works to re- 
verse this order? It is thus that 
fissures develop in established insti- 
_tutions. 


Nowhere in the world are archi- 
. tects subordinate:to engineers. The 


EO ^ atchitect i is the master builder: he 


Г? Creates the spaces, 
'..and excitement in buildings. 





forms, moods 
Once 
the concept of -what he is looking 
- for has taken shape in his mind and 
on thé drawing board, the engineer 
^is asked’ to.-work on the structural 
! details of ‘the concept. The archi- 


“ү (есі cómes first, hot the engineer. 


“If. же.:Кеер on reversing this role, 
„its. effect on the design of the 


d ` buildings -we. build will be disas- 
= trous: 


` 
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Eas tragicis the manner in 
which town planners have been 
downgraded’ by the IAS in this 
country. Even the Chief Town 
Planner of India has to virtually 
work under a Joint Secretary — 
naturally of. the IAS cadre — with 
little knowledge or qualifications 
in urban. planning but with every 
intention of making it impossible 
for the planner to function effec- 
: tively. One or two instances will 
show how the system actually works 


` in India today. 


` Before formulating a five-year 
plan, the Planning Commission 
appoints expert groups for various 
areas of development. In the most 
recent case of the Sixth Plan, the 
Town and Country Planning Orga- 
nisation was not represented on 
them at all; only one professional 
urban planner was.on the group 
which worked on urban and region- 
al policies. Why? — . 


B p 4 


There are’ Tee instanoe. 


during tke following decades’, had 
as its. Chairman an IAS officer. The 
other members from Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Hyderabad and the convenor, 
were all IAS ‘officers. No urban 
and regicnal planner was a member 
ofthis group, nor was any archi- 
tect for zhat matter. The purpose 
of the group is ‘to deliberate and 
develop policy options in the broad 
field of urban and regional planning 
and devzlopment.’ [s an urban 
planner considered unnecessary in 
a group appointed to discuss pro- 
blems of urban and regional plan- 
ning? 


Another instance further under- 
scores how personal interests are 
held above the national. After the 
UN Habitat Centre’s inception 
some years ago, a number of inter- 
national conferences have been held 
to discuss urbanisation trends in 
the economically developing coun- 
tries. The opportunity to exchange 
ideas anc share experiences is the 
obvious raison d'etre for these 
meetings Yet, not asingle town 
planner was included in India's 
official delegations: whether at the 
time of Stockholm and Vancouver, 
or the meetings held since at 


- Nairobi, Mexico and Manila. It 


needs to be mentioned here that 
delegatioas from other nations were 
most often headed by their pro- 
fessional town planners. 


T deliberate exclusion of urban 
planners from committees whose 
aim is tc formulate planning pro- 
posals, is just one side of this un- 
fortunate picture. The other is 
worse. The most sane recommenda- 
tions by -own planners, backed by 
professional experience, are often 
turned down by  administtators, 
either at the behest of politicians 
or because their own egos require 
them to over-rule the professionals. 
The loser in each case is the nation 
—not the individualor the ministry 
concerned, but the country. 


The in2vitable consequence of the 
above is zhat so long as town plan- 
ners are subordinated to IAS 
officers—wedded to the mystique of 


An. 

‘expert’ zroup, recently appointed. 
‚бу the Ministry of Works and: 
:Housing, to work on the ‘urban 
idevelopment strategy for 
2 е way things work in this country, . 

i, thé engineers will soon start telling 
`. the architects how to design. 


India . 


» their service and the rights it con- 
„fers on them—they will be unable 


to’cope with the increasingly com-*. 


"plex problems of urbanisation in 


India. Just as economists and tech- 
rocrats аге. being accorded the 
status they deserve, so should urban 
planners. 


Now for the politicians: not the 
titanic builders, philosopher kings 
cr the budhimans of the past, but 
the corrupt political dadas of the 
Fresent. It should be instructive to 
see how they are able to violate 
zonal laws, building regulations and . 
cther regulatory controls. 


The blatant favouritism shown to 
the owners of three 5-star hotels in 
Delhi last year — in flagrant dis- 
regard of land-use laws and height 
restrictions —is a classic example of 
the breakdown in the working of 
égencies established to ensure that 
urban development stays within the 
parameters of master plans. 


The promoters of these hotels are 
very close to tbe ruling party — an 
increasingly accepted criterion for 
riding roughshod over all municipal 
regulations. It was the same when 
іле Janata Party was in power. In 
fact, if one individual more than 
anyone else, must take the blame 
for what is being attempted in 
Delhi today, it is Sikander Bakht, 
the Janata Minister of Works and 
Housing. The proposal to construct 
totels on residential plots, which 
Lad been rejected оп the recom- . 
mendation of the New Delhi Re- 
cevziopment Advisory Committee 
which government had established 
cn Mrs. Gandhi's initiative, was 
revived under Sikander Bakht’s 
prodding. The first thing that hap- 
репей under his ministership was 
the winding-up of the NDRAC. 
Then a scheme was hatched which, 
if implemented, would have result- 
ed in the loot of Delhi. Through 
Sikander Bakht’s initiative flowed 
the brash idea of converting 1,300 
ecres between Rajpath and Corn- 
wallis Road into one massive exten- 
sion of Connaught Place. Con- 
naught Place, incidentally, is only 
&0 acres in area. 


The attempt failed then because- 
it was resisted by the DDA. Рага- 
дохісайу, the DDA itself now 


appears to be in tune with stich Ж 


moves. 


But, the decision which“ more: . 


than any other outraged the saric- 


landscape was the mindless manner 
in which it was decided to locate 
the stadiums for the Ninth Asian 
Games all over Delhi. If Asiad had 
to be hosted, why did the stadiums 
have to be scattered all over Delhi, 
marring the capital’s historic land- 
scape and creating cross-town 
traffic problems which are already 
bad enough?’ Couldn't the entire 
games complex have been located 
some kms away from the capital 
rather than in the heart of densely 
built residential and commercial 
areas? Like the Nehru Stadium? 


It is important to differentiate 
between planning mistakes — а 
result of planners being over-ruled 
by politicians and bureaucrats — 
and the performance of our design- 
ers, engineers, builders and wor- 
kers. The latter deserve unstinted 
praise for their magnificent perfor- 
mance in the limited time available. 
But this in no way justifies the sit- 
ing of the stadiums: a differentia- 
tion which most of our newspapers 
and commentators failed to make. 


I wonder how many found it odd 
that while India was holding the 
Asian games in Delhi, the Indian 


delegation to UNESCO's General 


Assembly meeting in Paris at the 
time was asking it to include 24 
Indian monuments — including the 
Taj Mahal — in the ‘World Heri- 
tage’ list? What this request means 
is that ‘if help is needed to pre- 
serve ‘any of these, UNESCO laun- 
ches an international campaign, as 
it has done in the case of 27 monu- 
ments which include Mohenjodaro 
in Pakistan and Herat in Afghani- 
stan.’ 


It will be in place to mention 
here that the Indian newspapers 
are directly responsible for a lot of 
misinformation on urban problems. 
This is one of the reasons the pub- 
lic is so uninformed on the magni- 
tude of the disasters being inflicted 
on India’s urban form. For instance, 
so far as The Hindustan Times was 
concerned, Asiad 82 had ‘trans- 
formed the capital beyond recogni- 
tion.’ It certainly changed a few 


б * 
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‘avenues and streets, but did the 


Ез 500 “crores spent on those im- .- 
prove. the „quality of life for tbe: 
capital's citizens? Did it change. the’, 
tity of the capital’s character and : stench and filth of the city’ 8 sluts? 


Itis amazing how easily ihe; T ` 


cated were fooled by marginal im- 
provements in a ‘miniscule -part of 
the capital. To where, for instance, 
were the thousands of workers — 
who lived in shanties around the 
stadiums — removed Overnight? 
Did the Asian games bring adequate 
water supply to the colonies and 
bustees whose communities depend 
on a single leaking tap for a day's 
water supply? Why did the farming 
communities around Delhi — or 
for that matter the whole country, 
go for hours without  electricty 
while lights were blazing in the 
stadiums, five-star hotels and such? 


T.. expenditure on the Asiad 
extravaganza — on a scale this 
country has seldom seen before — 
not only indicates the total break- 
down in our sense of priorities, but 
it also underscores the contempt 
with which the principle of account- 
ability in the spending. of public 
funds is brushed aside by a demo- 
cratically elected government. 


While Union Ministers had the 
gall to keep on juggling figures even 
in a forum like India’s Parliament, 
(in August 1981, Buta Singh, 
Minister of Sports, told the Rajya 
Sabha that the Asian games would 
not cost more.that Rs 61.93 crores; 
less than a month later N.D. 


Tiwari, Union Minister of Labour, - 


told the Lok Sabha in September 
1981, that the total expenditure on 
the games would be Rs 361.26 
crores; Buta Singh once again reite- 
rated his earlier figure as recently 
as February 1983), it is interesting 
to see the meticulousness with 
which a Mughal published figures of 
monies spent by him. Shah Jahan’s 
khazanchi, Rudradas, has given a 
detailed account of the expense in- 
curred on the Taj Mahal down to 
the last pie. The total figure amount- 
ed to rupees four crores eighteen 
lakhs forty eight thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six rupees, 
seven annas and pies six only! 


А 
Aside from accountability, the 
breakdown of urban India results. 





“ош the i сат іп oie the § 


State: 
and Central governments’ and:other `, 


'autonomous and semi- -autohomous 


organisations flout. each ` other’s - 
directives so that the corrupt ele-". 
ments who have been elevated: to." 
high office in our public:life сап” 
make fortunes by X 
urban land. prices. 


Ta the case of. Bombay whose +. Y 


Backbay scheme still remains India's 
biggest urban fraud since indepen- 
dence. Even though the city's Muni- 
cipal Corporation vigorously oppos- 
ed the reclamation of land in the 
Backbay area for many reasons in- 
cluding the unbearable strain this ' 
would place on the civic services, the 
imbalance it would create between. 
the seven million citizens of Greater . 
Bombay and the Backbay area and ` 
the problems the fire brigade would 
face in, controlling and extinguishing ^ 
fires in the skyscrapers Воші4: to 


‘mushroom in the area .of réclama- 


tion, the scheme 


was rammed 
through. 


0C 





-Plots were ‘allotted hits аву, 
were ‘still under water, plans" for >" 


We uo 


nes 
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many buildings were approved Оуег- ` р 
night, the FSI was made-thiee times dis. 


higher than for the rest of Bombay, 
rule 39 of the Development Control; 
Rules which requires the reservation 
of 15 per cent urban open space'for 


each plot was overlooked, and so on. ..—— 


And this after the Bombay. Mtnici- `` 


pal Corporation had passed' a Reso- 
lution on May 22,.1974 proclaiming 
that the Backbay development was . 
against the public interest. If this 
isn't the breakdown of institutional ` 
checks and balances, what is? ` 


For the promoters and those who 
colluded with them, the Backbay 
scheme. was like a. proverbial oil 
strike. With: easy payments spread 
over the years, the brunt of heavy ` 
ground rents passed on to the subse- 
quent property holders, and most of’ 
the construction costs realised. 
through earlier bookings, the re- 
шыш profits figured in crores. 


кі isn't that Bombay i is ап excep- 
tion. This scenario with its sordid 
undertones is being repeated every- ^ 
where. Take the case of Chandigarh. 
While the Peripheral Control Act of 
1952 clearly prohibits buildings with- 
in ten miles of the green belt around 


3l 





p thé’ city, t iud. "major ыны һауе 
®` been developéd: right next to ‘Chandi- 
gati in. the last ten years Or so., 


i Whatever the details: of the twis- - 


. ‘ted reasoning which made Punjab 
с апа Haryana build two new town- 
| Tas$hips оп the: periphery of Chandi- 
- v" gàrh, the fact is that their moves re- 
iflect'a sickness which. is too often 

aes E „evident in our country today. There 

7 3*.... was no, justification for Punjab to 
DOS start’ building Mohali on Chandi- 
. garh's boundary on the south-west, 

nor for ‘Haryana to ‘retaliate’ by 

.: -building Panchkula on the north- 
“+. east: Who the two States were out 
to. Spite, whether each other or 
Chandigarh, is irrelevant. What is 

' relevant is that the siting of these 
two satellite towns deliberately flout- 





ed the Periphery Control Act. It. 


| doesn't portend well for the coun- 
H . try when State governments start 
itera de flouting the laws of the land with 
а 2 ""jmpunity. 








: Á, time goes"on, the effect of 
liese, two townships on Chandigarh 
ill be devastating. Mohali’s projec- 
-ted population figure is 250,000 and 
.: Panchkula’s 125,000. The effect of 

' this. südden.- population explosion 


‘on “Chandigarh’s, doorstep will be: 


22-40 strain its resources to breaking 
- point.” Its . schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, shopping centres, transport 
^4 and-road systems, will have to bear 
x ‚ап additional burden in the form of 
“thie dáy-tó-day: demands of another 
3,715,000 persons. The infrastructure 
of Chandigarh which at present 
‚ -caters to the needs of 1,50,000 will 
soon be catering to 5,00,000 persons, 
'and this figure does not take into 
account its own rapidly expanding 
population. In. about 10 years, 
Chandigarh, planned for half a 
million people. will be catering to 
. over-a million, thanks to the mind- 
,1ess actions. of the two adjoining 
States. 


27 As it is, the city does not have a 
б а collection system; its main 
source of water supply is working 
to only 40 per cent capacity, its 
construction and other workers 
who were to be provided housing 
years ago have still not got it and, 
32 in consequence, are living in slums 
$a around the city. So much for the 
ES town which Nehru saw as a symbol 
2% of the country's faith in the future. 


Eo 


In the final analysis, TO one can 


. — or has a right to — expect disci 
^ pline of others unless rigorous self- 


discipline is exercised first. It is for 
Delhi to set an example of integrity 
and imagination in handling its 
urban develooment. If the States or 
other errant institutions then fail to 
fall in line, tke Centre should know 
how to exercise its writ over them. 


T, start with, Asiad 82 should 
not be viewed as a prelude to the 
World Olympics іп 1992 but as a 
reminder of the need to avoid such 
wasteful commitments in.the future. 
With their appetites whetted by the 
Asiad experience, there will be 
many advoca-es within and outside 
government who will want the city 
to host the World Olympics. Their 
subjective advice must be seen for 
what it is and firmly rejected, 


Delhi is the capital of the country 
and, what is more important, it has 
а long and rich lineage. It is a 
national heritage. No one has the 
right to clutter it up with bizarre 
and garish buildings complete with 
neon lights, loud music, traffic snarls 
and such. Its building, zoning and 
land-use laws cannot be changed 
from day to day to help profit 
people with the right political con- 
nections. 


Another b:t of mischief which 
needs to be nipped in the bud is the 
proposal to Jocate a Dry Port in 
Delhi. Enough has been done already 
to destroy the capital's character. It 
does not need another half a million 
people, a host of ancillary indus- 
tries, thousands of tonnes of addi- 
tional freight carriers оп its roads, 
and smuggling and such activities 
in its midst. Rather than sticking 
by a wrong decision later so as not 
to lose face, it would be wise and 
prudent to avoid a wrong decision 
now. 


If the great builder, Shah Jahan, 
could set such store by the advice 
of his architects, Ustad Hamid and 
Ustad Ahmed, the result of which 
was the creation of Shahjahanabad, 
surely our times too require respect 
for men of creativity and qualifi- 
cation. s 


It is still not too late to rebuild 


. what has broken down. 


SRI 





From here to where? 


MADHAV ASHISH 


CIVILISATION has lost its ration- 
ale. Men have lost their direction. 
Solongas we firmly believed that 
we knew what was good for us, so 
long as we never doubted that the 
acquisition of wealth was justified 
by the advantages it gave, that 
maximisation of production would 
reduce prices, expand markets and 
increase profits, that resources were 
unlimited, that technology would 
solve all problems, that medicine 
would find a cure for all disease, 
for just so long could we inspire 


our children with the ambition to: 


learn more, earn moie, build bigger, 
travel faster, and turn the world 
into a *better' place. We no longer 
believe it, and nor do they. They 
want money without work, status 
without character, rights without 
duties. 


' We were sold on success, on 
achievement, on competitiveness. 
We kept up with the Joneses. We 
followed the fashions. We accu- 
mulated status symbols. We 
traded in the future. We believed 
the glossy magazine advertisements, 
with their illusory promises of 
everything going right, if only one 
' had the money to buy the right 
things, go to the right places, eat 
the best food, wear the right 
clothes, and live ‘graciously’. 


Yes. We were manipulated: by’ 


advertisers, by the big industrialists, 





A 
t 





by publicity campaigns, by doctors, nos 
scientists and politicians. They . ^ = 
could manipulate us because they, end 
too, believed in what they cheate 
us into believing. They -wanted th 
same sort of world, though thej 
wanted more of. it for themselves. 
The only thing they “did not: Wait 
us to have was power. 4 fs 










We all shared the s same: un NE 
the belief that pleasure and leisüre,,: =? 
a high material standard of living, 52 
were sufficient aims to make us-àll "^ 
happy and fulfilled. How wonderful . =~ 
life would be if we were all well fed, з. 
well clothed, well housed, happy, dr eg 
healthy, and intelligent! We fought 2 
for our illusions. We fought for 
socialism, for.the equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, for the welfare State. 

We wanted more schools, hospitals, 
factories, institutions. ‘We wanted 
guaranteed employment, - social 2... 
security, paid holidays, free health. ^... 
services, pensions linked to thé eost 22-222 
of living index. We wanted sub- 22222 
sidies, bank loans and tax conces- ` 

sions. We measured everything in 

money, black, white or grey. 








The more we got, the more we 


wanted. Satisfaction evaded: us. 

The more feverish our search for 
satisfaction, the more we turned .to 33: ` 
drink, sex and drugs, the more Us 
bitter our dissatisfaction grew. We -ï 


blamed the leaders, the “industrial- 


қа ете 
у Ust 


" 5 Lists, the multinationals: Же -blamed 
um ‚ everyone but ourselves. - 


ta 


i Y V -henever one pursüés а- Ын 
' illusion, reality follows like а 
* shadow. The golden promise of our 
now global civilisation throws long 
Shadows: miclear war, overpopul- 
vera К ation; resource depletion, ecological 
ес ^ -Bbllapse, civil .disturbance, decline 
) ^." СОР morality, degeneration of insti- 
"-tutions—one could prolong the list 
indefinitely: We are puzzled and 
durer: like: a child whose mech- 
.'&nical toy has broken: it all work- 
“жа: so’ well, and now it has gone 
“wrong. 16 is, indeed, childish to 
¿think .we could. have light without 
Shadow; to Have nuclear energy 
without the threat оғ a nuclear 
„ halocaust, 





КА Nó'óne сап deny the value of the 

- knowledge amassed by the current 

г.р civilisation, or the ‘value of its 
ЕУ, having been disseminated over a 
DURCH ‘higher. proportion of the population 
“ ethan i іп any previous era. It might 
"even be fair to'say that more people 
,"have developed those human po- 
enal which depend on . nutrition, 

.. health. and -relief from, the mind- 
-fdüling drudgery of continuous 

- physical labour than at any other 
-time in human history. In this 
Ae sense it would be true that the life 
-.aims which spurred the progress of 

^ our civilisation were sufficiently 
.valid to: résult in these benefits to 
`7 тапкіпа. But this does not mean 
' that those aims are eternally valid. 
They were valid up to a certain 
point beyond which they ceased to 
provide the prizes expected of them. 











Those aims sought solutions to 
human problems in terms of mate- 
rial well-being. We gained a degree 

' of material well-being, even though 

. the раїп was limited to а favoured 

Dun кш of the жопа population. 

aues + Those who enjoyed the material 
x's ^ gains found themselves still dissatis- 
„Бей. The human problem took on 

IU er " са new dimension. Even as we begin 

i K Po e to. terms with man's psy- 

. chic needs, we find material resour- 

‘ces running out. There is not 

„enough material in all the world to 
atisfy the material desires of every- 







"basic needs. 


One, barely enough to satisfy their | 


It is only with the wisdom of 


-hindsight that we can see that our 


aims were inadequate. It would not 


: bejust to say we were mistaken, 


because there was no way by which 
we could have foreseen the conse- 
quences of our actions until they 
began to impinge upon us. It is the 


' case of the pioneer who cannot take 


a wrong road, because there are no 
roads but the one he is taking. А 
few exceptional people, like Gandhi- 
ji, sensed tha: we were going wrong, 
and proposed alternative socio-eco- 
nomic systems that might have 
avoided the dangers we have-fallen 
into. But those alternative systems 
required a different world outlook, 
a different life evaluation, a different 
economic system from the current 
ones. The ‘influential section of 
society that was fully geared to the 
monetary economy would have none 
of them. " 


Cu trends — experiments 
with alternative life-styles, the 
human potentials movement, loosely 
classed together as the Aquarian 
Movement — indicate a mounting 
awareness that nothing of great sig- 
nificance will be achieved by mere 


-adjustments of the current system, 


and that what is required is a com- 
plete change in the human outlook 
and in human expectations. In 
other words, minds wedded to the 
current ideal of profit-oriented indi- 
vidualistic achievement will not be 
able to see a way out of the mess 
produced by following this very 
ideal, with its unstated but inherent 
corollary of the exploitation of man 
by man. 


It is only when the viewpoint is 
changed that the eye of intelligence 
can see alternatives as real options. 
The habitual viewpoint is,’ only too 
often, so hedged around with selfish 
interests that no alternative appears 
possible. Indeed, self interest is the 
current viewpoint. 


As opposed to values that have 
been consciously adopted, those 
which have been inherited as part of 
the traditional culture are attached 
ta specific modes of behaviour. In 
times of social change, modes of be- 
haviour are changed. The new 
modes, not being associated with the 
values attached to the discarded 
modes of behaviour, do not have the 


old values attached to them, nor are 
the old values easily adapted to the 
new behaviour. Thus, the value sys- 
tem of an old culture may perish in 
one generation of changing life- 
styles. Young people therefore find 
themselves without a compass with 
which to steer their lives, and the 
old people's advice often appears 
invalid. This is why, from time to 
time, there .is need for a conscious 
reformulation of world views and 
life aims which reaffirm the princi- 
ples on which value and significance 
are based. 


А, such times it is useless to think 
merely in terms of religious, revival. 

We 'cannot advance by regressing 
to old and outworn models of 
human behaviour. Undoubtedly, we 
cán learn much from the past, parti- 
cularly from periods when social 
harmony seemed to reflect the inner 
harmony of the spirit; but such 
learning is different from any mere 
nostalgic longing for reversion to 
the norms of a ‘golden age’. If we 
are to understand the relevance of 
our past value systems to the pre- 
sent, we have to stand at a sufficient 
distance from our own religious 
inheritance to be able to see it with 
the objectivity of an outsider. 


For instance, both Hindu and 
Muslim must be able to look at 
themselves, each from the viewpoint 
of ‘the other, or neither will ever 
understand the sources of the mis- 
trust with which the other views 
him, nor see how the gap between 
what he thinks himself to be and 
what he actually is destroys his 
credibility. We all tend to confuse 
religion as mystical philosophy with 
religion as sacramental culture and, 
again, with religion as a socio- poli- 
tical force. 


This confusion makes nonsense 
of our claim to be a secular State, 
for we have government officials 
supervising the administration of 
religious institutions; we cannot 
stop the anachronistic carrying of 
arms by Sikhs; we cannot check 
the Muslim birthrate, even though 
many of the wholly Muslim coun- 
tries are doing so; we cannot even 
check the level of noise pollution 
by loudspeakers blaring in the name 
of religion. In short, we have not 
yet formulated a code of human 
conduct which is both applicable to 
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Indian society, as a whole, and: 
¿such change in view would auto--- 
э; matically: modify the egotism, greed 
` and: selfishness. which have moti- : 
vated both manufacturer and con- . 
sumer in the scramble-for material | 


relevant to the present era. We need: 
а new viewpoint. - 


^it is not -possible to define the ^ 


new viewpoint for the simple reason 
that not enough people have, yet 
defined their ideas. However, so 
many people are groping for a for- 
mulation that we may, perhaps, 
make a guess at the sort of position 
it may be. . 7 


In whatever way it may be ex- · 


pressed, it will be based on what 
amounts to a.reformulation of the 
significance of human life. There 
will be transcendental or spiritual 
components, opposing the materia- 
listic view of man propounded by 
scientists, and providing a- rationale 
for modifying or even transcending 
the grossly egotistic and selfish life- 
aims of individualists. Current 
trends suggest that there is likely to 
be a widespread and popular re-ap- 
praisal of the evidence for survival 
of the human personality after 
death, and of similar factors which, 
though not of themselves of great 
importance, extend the co-ordinates 
of human significance. This will 
have repercussions upon the mate- 
tialistic philosophies, om attitudes 
towards religion and, consequently, 
on morality. Such changes in popu- 
lar attitudes are likely to begin 
amongst sections of society who, 
having obtained a high standard of 
living, are disillusioned of the idea 
that it, alone, is sufficient to ensure 
- human satisfaction. 


T. viewpoint, then, may Бе .one 
which affirms the transcendental 
significance of human life; affirms 
that there is а minimum level of 
material wellbeing needed for the 
animal homo.sapiens to raise itself 
to full humanity, while denying that 
the scale of humanity can be meas- 
ured in material] terms; affirms the 
equality of all men in essence and 
the equality of human rights; and, 
while recognising that there are real 
inequalities in the development of 
human potential, aims to provide 
.opportunity for equal development 
of that poténtial. In effect, it will 
affirm the validity of the mystical 
er spiritual elements in all religions, 
but will re-interpret their applica- 
tion to.the cultural and behavioural 
components of social organisation. 


It is not to be supposed that any 


goods. People in general want “АП 


"This and Heaven Too’. In this con- 


text, What matters is not the pre- 
sence of.greed, which will always 
be present, but the degree to which 
people expect to be able to gratify 
it. Actual material shortages, 


: exacerbated as they will be by the 


demands of a still rising and ever 
more vocal population, will set a 
compulsory limit on what any man 
may expect to have. Similarly, 
material shortages will check ‘the 


- illusion, bred by mass production 
that every man, 
has the right to a wage level which : 
allows him to enjoy all the conveni- - 
ences and luxuries made possible. 


and technology, 


by technology. E 


ғ 


I, this manner, we may expect 
psychological preparedness for 
Change to develop simultaneously 
with ‘developments in the physical 
situation which compel change. 
But it is not the physical compul- 
sions 
direction of change. Even were there 
to be no material shortages, the 


-human soul would, at this point in 


human evolution, demand à change 
in the direction of more truly 
human aims. B. 


So long as we felt that physical 
constraints were hampering develop- 


ment of. our capacities, our search 


for knowledge and.our search for 
meaningful life experience, it was 
right for us.to work towards break- 


' ing those constraints. Plotted on a 


graph, the rising line of human 
development would be shown as 


closely following the line of mate- 


rial progress. However, starting 
from a few decades back, the line of 
human development would appear 
to have flattened off, even as tech- 
nological development caused the 
line of material progress to curve 
upwards. In other words, the recent 
acceleration of material progress 
does not reflect a parallel advance 


in human evolutionary development. .. 


- Even though it is true that there 
are huge numbers of thé world 
population, particularly in the deve- 


1оршв countries, fot whont material: = 


‘though material shortages are likely ~, 


-Nowhere, except amongst: >the most - 


-there any senge: 


_ the. dimming reflection in.ohe form: 
and to seek it in another and higher ` 
: form, our tendency to cling ‘to the. ` 


which will determine the ' 


resists change. 





progress. still représents а: nécessaty "s 
stage.in their evolution, -and evén. 


to frustrate theif growing demands; ` : 
and inhibit their development, itis... 7.7 
the loss of direction in the advdn-: : : 
taged leaders of the race that.is pro- 

ducing the current sense of despair. . 


















bigoted believers in technology, i is, 
vof. enthusiasin, 
aspiration or ‘adventure: "A dill 
greyness hangs over~ the. world; Jit: 
only by the red: glow: of: people 
minting money. And this'is because 
the light of truly. human ‘aspiration, 
the light of the spirit; is. no: longer 
being reflected 1 in material anid eos 
nomic aims. - 


viua 
БЕ: 


А, апу given time, only а few. men : 


are capable of turning directly. о: 
the search for fulfilment in the Wpiri- 


tual enquiry. For the race as a . · : "m 
whole, the significance of life always 2 
seems to lie: where the spirit is... ж 


reflected іп fornis. But, when- as x 
reflection in a particular ‘form: has 
carried us as far as if can take us; 
and: {ће time comes for us to: leave : 







familiar results is an inertia : ‘that: 


At these times it is, “necessary. do: 
overcome the inertia. This involvés 
challenging the yalidity.of the cu 
rent system's most deeply easi: 
ed beliefs and the unquestioned 
premises whose rigidity kept the 
previous aim straight. In order tó 
change, wé: . mist now introdàce 
flexibility. ` 


Apart from the actual sacred cows , 
which are doing so much harm to 


'the Indian rural environment, one "E 


of the most sacred of the metaphori- 

cal ones is the current economic `- 
system. Is there not much “to be: 
learned from the non-cash economy. 
of the subsistence farmer, with йБ. 
stress on the interdependence of man 
on man, co-operative effort; ‘fai 
exchange, and a high degree of indi 
vidual autonomy? Another: sacred 
cow is the validity of our: ‘éoncepts 
of the right to live and to: teproduce 
life. Has any main the: -right о: pri 

duce children whose-existeiice will'^ 
deprive both them апа other child- , 





















lies, justifications for dragging the 
“Whole community below the subsis- 
елеб level? What sort of niorality 
" сай that says we must hot prevent 
: conception, must raise unwanted 
-. Children, must. maintain the miserab- 
aly senile? 





' T are hard questions, ques- 
d . 7: tions that need to be answered 
*" Сір an already over-crowded world 

‘J where we may soon be unable to 

-support anyone who can contri- 

sbute neither to his own пог to 

~ anyone- else's welfare. Study an- 
ы and one learns that 

7 е world as a whole has not shared 
the distorted Christian interpreta- 
> tion. of the sanctity of human life in 
_ respect of prevention of conception, 
`. of abortion and even of infanticide. 
Yes. The motives for birth control 















are sometimes selfish. Can we afford 
б:ре concerned with private motives 
“when: the. survival -of civilisation. is 
Jat stake? 2 ur = 


n ui “India we never truly faced 
‚Коё these questions. We left them to be 
„+ .:. answered by famine, disease, floods, 
823... леҙсіпев, communal riots and, more 
recently, by bride burnings and 
police firings. The impact of western 
. medicine, . western technology and 
. the western style of monetary eco- 


эз пошу, all mixed up with the Chris- 


.tian 'ethic embodied in the legal 
“tode, i is responsible for our burgeon- 
ing population. We must change 
our views on. these subjects, or we 
perish. 


Many people may feel that this . 


issue of views and values is mere 
theory and is irrelevant to the 
27 immediate practical concerns which 
^- trouble us in India. For us the threat 
of social and administrative break- 
down is imminent. We already have 
„а situation in which people are 
"seeking solutions to their social 








ош through violence, а situa- 


tion in which a famine could, spark 
Б "communal killings as bad as the 
e: 238: рон riots of 1947. 





Nt. gach . га. time we need clear, 
e policies, . especially in 





rei. е: ths means ‘event to: Stow. conis. 


^.are.sometimes selfish, just as the : 
motives - for having large families. 


| "réspect of such a. matter as торы. 
] plete physical: :bodies? Are increased D 
‘family incomes and old age security,’ 

‘supposedly: provided by. large fami- ` 


tion central. But we caniot have > 


clear ‘policies if our. thinking is 
muddled. We cannot expect rationa- ` 
lity from minds which cannot cut 


` through the. confused tangle of ' 


ancient tradition 


and modern 


theory to face the practical steps. 


which existing conditions demand 
of us. 


It is a principle of evolution -that 
the survival of a species depends 
upon its capacity to adapt to chan- 
ged circumstances. In the human 
sphere a similar principle operates 
in respect of adaptability to cultural 
change: the degree of social distur- 
bance and of physical suffering 
associated with changing circums- 
tances depends upon the flexibility 
of е” social outlook.. In this 
instance, if we can take upon ourse- 


Ives the mental-cum-emotional pain, 


attendant upon changing our 
standards of desirable family size 


‘and of the importance of having 


sons, then we shall better be able 
to avoid the famines, riots, migra- 


tions, slums, and other physical 


troubles, associated with overpopu- 


_lation. 


T.. mass resentment against the 
brutalities of the Emergency vasec- 
tomy campaign was due to force 
being used on human beings where 
agreement should have been sought 
through education. Brutality is for 
brutes, and it evokes' brutal res- 
ponses. Ta evoke human responses, 
people must be persuaded to accept 
responsibility for exercising their 
human powers of decision in rela- 
tion to reason and foresight. When 
a race leaves the. control of its 
population size to natural forces, as 
was the case in India, it is, 
in this respect, still ruled by the 
same forces that rule animals. To 
assert our humanity, we have to 
take the responsibility for control 
upon ourselves. ^ 


It is for these reasons that human 
solutions to our practical problems 
must be related to human concepts, 
views and values, and that these 
‘must precede action and guide it. 
If we cannot find solutions which 
reflect our humanity and not our 


animality, then we must suffer the 


harsh consequences. 


“ 





if only 


7. «Even ‘if We suppose that in India 
-We сап produce enough food to 
feed ‘our hundreds of millions, and 
‘we suppose that human good sense, 
rather than our ineffectual family 
planning, checks population growth 
within the next fifty yedrs, what 
sort cf quality of life will there be? 
Do we expect high -human qualities 
-to energe from the jobless and 
frustrated younger generations, 
from the jhuggee dwellers, from the 
occupants of crowded and character- 
less workers’ tenements, or even 
from . those cluttered jungles of 
middle-income-group : housing esta- 
tes which are swamping prime agri- 
cultural Папа around our cities, 
houses whose distorted, endlessly 
repeated forms seem guaranteed to 
disto-t the porene of their tenants? 


imu. 


n the whole world havé we no 


stancard for the amount of space, 
privazy, quiet and exposure to 
natural] beauty the creature Лото 
ѕаріелѕ`пеейѕ if he is to develop 
humen qualities? Are not these 
things also ‘minimum needs’? Let 
us fird more meaningful indices of 
humen welfare than the GNP and 
the cost of living index. Let us find 
a more valid index of man’s worth 
than the size of his cash income. - 


If we do not face these. issues, 
what hope have we of saving our 
-ship of life from foundering under 
the sheer weight of numbers. Even 
if we can formulate’ new human 
aims. what hope have we of setting 
a new course, of making those aims 
effective, unless we act before our 
cargo sinks us. 


Net only in India, but over the 
whols world, mankind is at a crucial 


turning point. At such points їп. 


human history it cannot be predict- 
ed wether civilisation will change 

its course and survive, or whether it 

wil be swamped by the hordes of 
the underprivileged it has spawned. 

and plunge us back into another 

dark. age. It cannot be predicted 

бесалве it depends on the personal 

decisions of many individual men 

and women. Will we affirm our 

loya:ty to^our - higher humanity, 

even if only with enlightened egot-- 
ism, or will the threat of social in- 

secu-ity make us tighten our hold 

on :hose outworn value systems 

which will drag us down? ` 
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'| exporters of compressed air equipment to 
over 15 countries. i 
Now, what can we offer you? .  Pesse contact our nearest branch for Ntereture. 


CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC рУ 
grrr aE TES eal PT LETT 2222. 1 








CONSOUDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. (NDIA) LTO. 


CAUTION 801 L.B. Shastri Marg, Mulund, Bombay 400 080, Вгазсћев st: 30 


еер J. Nehru Road, Calcutta 700016. Eros Apartments, 56 Nehru Place, 
Insist on genuine CP spares to k New Dolhi 110024. Finance House, Panoias Road, Msares 600 002. 
Jamzhesdpur — Sacunderabad — Gos — Bangalore. 





your CP compressed air equipment 
working efficiently, ` 





Tha power of air harnessed for higher productivity. 
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Built with 2,300,000 blocks of sone ЕТ Т8 1% tonnes each—. 

+ Pyramid of Cheops is classed as опе of seven wonders of the ancient 
за, 

ЗА force of 100,000 worked continuously until the last block was slotted in— 
^nty years later. 

4500 years later, the picture hasn't changed уёгу much. 


Witness our dams, canals, industrial plants, housing and other giant 
wjects. Employing vast labour forces, with a relatively poor ratio of | 
astruction’ equipment. 


Today's changing needs demand accelération— especially in vital projects 
впесеѕѕагу to nation building. i 


And acceleration comes from a greater accent on modern earthmoving and . 
mstruction equipment. 


Escorts’ involvement in nation building goes os 


The Company sought to fill a gap between heavy duty equipment and. 
anual methods. 


Collaborations with J.C. BAMFORD EXCAVATORS and RANSOMES & RAPIER”. 
we resulted in the manufacture of a wide and relevant range of 
dium-sized industrial and construction equipment—loaders, excavators, 
лев, tuggers and haulers—affordable and available to the small constructor. 


Today, over 4000 such units are at work, building the nation. 

A critical task that warrants speed in construction. 
Because, unlike the ancient Egyptians, we “gont have time on our hands. 
W6ut we do have the tools. = 





2222 ESCORTSLIMITED ss 
Giving positive shape to India’s tomorrow. 0-7 --.. 


Tactors and Farm Equipment * Industrial & Construction Equipment * Motorcycles * Automotive Shock Absorbers & * 
чоп Assemblies x Railway Ancillaries * Outboard Motors «Heating Elements * Dry Dock 
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ge Я 2. : | Маке your gums strong. 
a — Ánd give your teeth a long life. 2 





as - Only Forhan? s Lg | ; 
ЯЗ cs p an exclusive astringent to 
Ж strengthen gums. |. 


The tingling sensation telis you it's acinaliy working: 








Even healthy teeth. need the contract the gum tissue. The 

_ Support of strong — if gums tingling sensation you feel when 

> become weak an чц ар your you brush your teeth with Forhan's 
ы ` teeth-no longer have a firm is the astringent at work —making 


., foundation. That's why Forhan's your gums stronger, firmer. So 
 ie-formiulated with an -exclusive that your teeth stay healthy 
"astringent that helps to tighten and longer. 







= 
Т 


'. боайуе your teeth a firm foundation — Use 
tU Forhan’ s 5 the ie toothpaste with an exclusive astringent. , 





If your gums ше.  Forhan's exclusive’ making your gums 











(Co... 4 weakeven с. astringent tightens stronger, giving 
a EL ^ healthy. teeth - gum tissue our teeth a 
Yet become: loose... Se 2 ong life. 
Е Trust E Iirhans It's the обране credited by a dentist. 
s 306F-203 
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' , In its constant drive towards diversification, ` big and small. . 
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“уо paise. Five paise. Ten paise.Small — . Indal has pioneered the use of aluminium’, . 
change ‘to-you, But fo Indian Aluminióm, it's `. in aircraft, cumency, power transmission, с. 
meant big change. Because Indian Irigation tubing, transportation; . . 224 
Aluminium effected major savings in raw packaging, housing dnd a, host of other, '* 
material and production costs of coins Бу -opplications. D Boe re е 
using aluminium. .. Indal pioneering. 1/5 bringing change. Both ``. . 


A7) Indian Aluminium Company, Limited: 2 | 
4 --. Anything's possible: En. 
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| зоа! which Seeks to reflect through free discussion, every ee. specialist too has voiced his views, | 
Shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, а single 
problemi is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 


€ In this way ЖШ 
been possible to a3xswer а гез! need of today,. to. 
the facts and ideas ef this age and to. help thinking 
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Two leading automotive manufacturers іп the world Running reminders of ruggedness and reliability. : 







have come together. Peugeot of France and Mahindra Nor do they stop there. 

of India. A magnificent association. The famed y i 

XDP 4.90 diesel engine is now being manufactured by In 21 countries round the globe, А 
Mahindra. І Mahindra vehicles are proving their worth, А > 

У атын жаа Beyond а doubt, Proudly putting India EIE US 


on the world map of efficient, бо 
dependable transport. Ur 








Mahindra and Mahindra 


Limited 
. Gateway Building, Apollo Binder 
Bombay 400 099. India, 
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(Mahindra) 
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"When you need high quality controls, 
remember... og 














Manufacturers of : 
. Controls for Domestic/Commercial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 
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Attractive. Sleek. Two-toned. USHA 
Streamlined — the sewing machine that 
outclasses any other in its price range. 
With features that others can't match. 
And a 5-уеаг guarantee too. 





Patch Darner 3-position drop Dial-type stitch Thread tension ^ > 
for easy darning feed for easy regulator with adjuster for .. 


E and quick adjustment of lever for regulating роо, - 
adjustment of — feed-dog forward and - thread tension. ` 
pressure on position. reverse stitch И 
cloth. control and i NE 
locking | NEU. 
arrangement. ` ый ў 


м ` E 2 PERS 


i Str eamlinedqd feature тог feature a better machine g 
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`: | Technology...a continuous | 
 — [effort for development 








! 
И . ero d[pe L&T provides design, engineering and fabrication capabilities 
uS 20. - in collaboration with Caterpillar, F.L, Smidth, Gutehoffnungsh itte 
Sterkrade, J. М. Voith, Niro Atomizer, Poclain, Serck, Struthers З 
Wells, Swenson, Unelec... i 


and supplies plant and equipment for chemical, petroleum, 
petrochemical, fertilizer, cement, paper, dairy, steel, power, 
earthmoving and constructian industries. 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED : 
. where technology moves with time 
9.0. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 
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. . moulding our varied resources — hu 
. natural, technological —for the 
j © Common good. - 


^ Shriram seminars and courses are part of| — ^ 

`` this moulding process... which involves 21 
: executives in a ceaseless interchange of . 

ideas, discussion of modern techniques, * 
5 , evaluation and reconsideration of policies. 
L. ei So that the Shriram organisation is const- 
ME CE antly infused with fresh dynamism... and / 

г our resources аге utilised to the optimum. 
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WITH the end of this century, we аге approaching 
also that of a millennium which saw a struggling 
humankind conquer the whole of the planet, and 
ascend from the dark ages to this shining threshold 
of a new era of knowledge and information. We feel 
that a momentous change of epoch is in the offing. 
While the new era may be full of promise, we fear 
that the very newness of. the.things that it fore- 
shadows will probably lead us to abandon familiar 
modes’ of life-to which, for all their difficulties, we 
have become: accustomed. And, we are also afraid 
that it will compel us to face complexities still 
greater than those we are barely able to live with 
nowadays and which we would like to see diminished, 
so as to have some respite and enjoy a simpler 
existence. Therefore, despite our deep yearning that 
our situation should take a turn for the better, we 
are diffident at too many changes, and puzzled and 


` awed by. the inscrutable character of an altogether 


novel future. 


' We realize on the other hand that the multiple 
crisis we are currently grappling with is unmistak- 
ably a sign that the forces and equilibria, which so 
far have in one way or another kept the human 
system together, are no longer able to accomplish 


. . «this fanction adequately. The state of the world is. 


precarious, and some large parts or sectors of it 
undeniably in: bad shape and unfit to meet even 
present-day pressures; Therefore, a thorough assess- 
ment of the human condition and prospects at this 
turning point of history is indispensable and urgent. 


Particularly important is the exploration of likely 
future alternatives. This should not be limited to" 
the projection into the next decades of current 
trends with. just some minor facelift. In fact, ме. 
probably are about to enter a period of serious dis- ~ 
continuities independent of our will. But, still more 
decisive is going to be the increased power that ме” 
will acquire to turn around some negative trends | 
and improve the structure and governance of the 
human system, in order to bring about more favor- 
able situations. >. : 


A sensible approach is, therefore, to start by 
making a careful evaluation of a range of develop- 
ments which may stem from the present state of. 
affairs by the sheer force of events if we do not 
radically change- our postures; and then compare 
them with the alternative futures which are.likely to 
emerge if we decide instead to reorganize and guide 


~The problem 


our societies more responsibly, in consonance with 
the new realities of our time. 


If we are to understand fully the complex evolu- 
tionary process affect:ng our enterprise, for better 
or for worse, we have however to consider the entire 
human system in its global span. To analyze only 
some regions of it, suck as the industrial countries, 
as if they could in some way be isolated from the 
rest of the world, or just to concentrate on certain 
areas, such as the economy, the energy resources, or 
the military compound, independently from all.other 
sectors, can be sorely misleading. It is true that to 
consider all regions and sectors in their basic inter- 
relatedness has never been attempted before, and 
that by adopting this method we have to accept 
some gross simplificaticns; but it is no less true that 
only in this way can we eventually gain a compre- 
hensive overview of the system as a whole and of 
its overall dynamics. Our findings can then be 
refined through subsequent analyses. 


What I want to stress is that, while thousands of 
things have to be done on all fronts in every region 
and nation to alleviate “оса! problems and respond 
to immediate exigencies, only a holistic approach, 
and it alone, will permit us to attain two funda- 
mental objectives. 


`— One is to discern which factors and phenomena 


are mainly responsitle for the current turbulence 
and the ongoing or impending mutations that 
are changing altogether our position in the 
planet. 


— The other is to stimulate the formation of the 
great synthetizing v.sions, motivations and ideas 
that can move people to accept the risks and 
sacrifices required to launch humanity in a new 
direction. 


Any other approach can provide us only with a 
partial explanation of our predicament and just 
fragmentary elements utterly insufficient to envisage - 
the vast and valid remedial action we have to under- 
take to redress our situation. 


But what then is this situation? From studies pro- 
moted or carried out by The Club of Rome and 
others, it appears that three key sets of fairly recent 
and interlocking factors and phenomena are of 
paramount global importance in this transition 


phase. They stand out among many others both 
because of the exceptional perturbing impact they 
have on the whole system, and because they find 
humankind culturally unprepared either to put them 
under reasonable control or to adjust. to the shocks 
they provoke. 


- These major elements of change are the following. 


@ The exponential growth of the world population 
not matched. by a corresponding cultural evolu- 
tion and by provisions to assure to all citizens a 
minimum standard of life. 


@ The techno-scientific and industrial revolutions 

: which have given us stupendous, previously un- 

thinkable, knowledge and power, but not the 
wisdom to make good use of them. 


-@ Our changed relationship with nature, whose 
gifts we have always used, but which we now 
over-exploit without restraint. 


' In reviewing our dwindling situation, it is logical 
to consider first the enormous influence exerted by 
"the changes that have occurred and are still very 
“much under way in humankind's occupation of the 

éarth. Such highly welcome developments as the 
Sharp decrease in infant mortality and the virtual 
doubling of the lifespan have raised in their wake а 
host oflarge and complex problems. То grasp the 
real purport of these changes, one has to consider 
them in perspective. 


After the appearance of our species, more than 
10,000 centuries ago, its growth proceeded slowly 
but steadily, until the population reached 1.6 billion 
in the year 1900. Yet, since then, in only 80 years, 
numbers have practically trebled to the present 4.6 
billion. And, now, barring a miracle or a catastrophe, 
still another giant jump can be expected in the next 
couple of decades, with the addition of a supple- 
mentary population bigger than that which accumu- 
lated in the previous 10,000 centuries. Thus, more 
than six billion people will have to be accommoda- 
ted on the earth by the year 2000. And thereafter 
growth will continue. 


. This unparalleled bun proliferation is flanked 
by two massive population shifts. While in the past 
the ‘largest settlements were able to choose the 
richest lands, the situation is now reversed. Soon 80 
per cent':of humankind will be crammed in the less 
developed countries. Moreover, people always used 


to live overwhelmingly in rural areas; but now they 
are leaving them. Rampant urbanization brings 
endless streams of peasants to the cities and town- 
ships, which altogether will account for about one 
half of the world’s population by the end of the 
century. : 


We have yet to grasp all the consequences of this 
demographic earthquake.. Meanwhile, ancillary 
phenomena are further complicating. the prablem. 
Let me just recall the senescence of the population 
in well-off countries ata time when in emerging 
nations there is an overflow of young people; the 
liberation of women which gives them a more active 
role in several societies; and the much greater mobi- 
lity that large numbers of citizens have.acquired in 
a shrinking world. What the cumulative impact of 


these quantitative transformations will be: ‘on our - 


collective fate is indeed yet to be asséssed.. 


We know what happens with other, c 


species. When faced by important modifications in. 


their numbers or by alterations in their environment, 
they respond in a natural way, by and large adjust- 
ing, their fertility and habits to the new conditions. 


We аге. supposedly more intelligent creatures, but... | 


for a long time we did practically nothing.to provide 
for settling our swelling populations decently on the 
available land, or for keeping. a. reasonable and 
sustainable balance between: people апа: natural 
resources. Even today, with almost one billion 
human beings living beneath the poverty line — a 
condition both morally and politically intolerable. -- 
there are no policies and strategies concerted. at the 
international level to satisfy these primary: require- 
ments. For instance, rural and agricultural develop- 
ment, which should be in the forefront ОҒ our 
preoccupations, especially in large parts of the third 
world, is still very low in our priorities. 


Atthe same time, while we recognize im the in- 
stinct for the conservation of the species an innate 
quality that lesser creatures have evolved to enhance 
their capacity to.survive, we nurturea strong, even 
obsessive, national and class conscience . leaving 


instead our conscience of the species to fall into 


oblivion. It is decidedly queer that this should-occur 
precisely when it is becoming quite evident that the 
more intensively human-kind sprawls all over the 
earth, the more intertwined: and - inter:dependent it 
becomes. 
when all nations and- peoples. must ‘be aware that 


А point has.in fact’already been reached 


is 





thoy are practically ойе for good or for evil LT à С 


. common plauetery: destiny. ` 


“The: inevitable “conclusion one. must draw from | 


these considerations i$ that our phenomenal popula- 
‚ tion growth unaccompanied by cultural preparedness 


f * 'and practical measures to stamp. out hunger and 
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7“ poverty from the world, has thrown humankind into 
a quandary, and will destabilize ` it still more in the 
- future., If we go on letting prejudice, animosity 

` апа discrimination motivate us, rather than being 
‘guided by tolerance, comprehension and solidarity, 
it will be impossible for six or more billion people 
to share equitably and peacefully our beautiful but 
small and vulnerable planet. Conflicts will be 
inevitable. 


In other words, unless the present awkward con- 
tradictions and incongruities are eliminated by a 
profound cultural and behavioural evolution from the 
"grássroóts up, humanity will be condemned to suffer 
continuous lacerations and breakdowns. For, far 
from being a self-organizing, self-adjusting and self- 
perpetuating system, as we like to say today, it will 
become increasingly inflexible and unyielding. It 
will be a system so ridden by fatal internal dissen- 
sions, and one. whose rigidity and resistance to 
change are so stubborn, that it will turn out to be 
unfit to forge ahead in a continuously changing 
world. 


Tronically enough, these changes are man-made. 
Their fountain-Head are the scientific, technological 
and industrial revolutions, which foster our non- 

‚Жор. progress’. This is à new kind of progress and 
-лрергезері the second major factor which differen- 
* tiàtes this day and age from all past epochs. The 
‘extraordinary advances we have made in а number 
of fields put at our disposal an immense array of 


" * , «information, knowledge, equipment and tools which 


previous-generations never even dreamt of. Thanks 
to them ме build our communication, research, 
production, trade, transport, monetary, finance, and 
weapon systems which girdle the global. Their 
intricate and expanding network forms that ‘techno- 
sphere’ which symbolizes our civilization, and 


-- actually is the secular arm of our newest power 
which gives us ever more energy and goods, pro- | 


„vides us with mechanical and electronic boons, and 
increases our outreach over natural resources. 


Тһе benefits we all derive from these advances are ` 


unprecedented and bewildering indeed. But, a: the 
same time, this technosphere of our making is so for- 
midable that it ends by overpowering and dwarfing 
us as human: beings. Our jobs and our work—and 
leisure-hours, our consumer habits and our standard 
of life, our education and our information of dis- 
information, our very way of thinking and acting 

. all depend: on. it toan ever growing extent, as also 
does the possibility of our being threatened by war 
or being.actually called.to arms to wage it. We feel 
powerless and: alienated when faced with this 
tremendous and’ abstruse machine of the modern 
age, a “machine, beneath whose imperium we are 
destined fo. live, as anonymous pawns іп a fantastic 


game, the rules and ultimate objectives of which аге, 
by and агре, beyond our understanding. 


There is yet anotker disquieting aspect in the 
triumphant outgrowtk of our technosphere. This is 
its anarchical character. While its constituent arti- 
ficial systems mutually influence and even strengthen 
one another, each of them behaves as a practically 
autonomous entity which responds to ‘its own 
finality and rationale, quite independently of the 
others and of any overall human design or logic. 
Superimposed on the fractions political organization 
of the world, this congeries of systems creates a 
globally chaotic situation in which the awesome 
power we have acquired is all too often misused, 
abused or used recklessly, so that the stronger it 
becomes, the greater the danger or damage it can 
cause. 


We need not go very far to find an example of 
this, The headway mede in the mastery of nuclear 
energy and in the refinements of microprocessors 
has given incredible precision and reliability to our 
missiles with nuclear warheads, hence heightening 
the temptation, to wh.ch some human groups may 
fall, to use them to wipe out the ‘enemy’ in a first 
strike attack. The possibility of a nuclear holocaust 
is therefore much greater today than it was a few 
years back. 


We may add that not even the ruling classes, 
which should know better, for they make the laws 
and sign the treaties, and decide on policies and 
strategies, seem to be aware of the magnitude of the 
task it behoves them, to-accomplish and the moral 
and intellectual leadership they are expected to show 
in carrying it out. Therefore, as things are going on 
now-a-days, crises are likely to pile upon crises, 
making human affairs ever more unmanageable. 
The fact that humankind lacks the wisdom and even 
the plain commonsense to use its marvellous 
knowledge and power sagely and prudently, con- 
firms the conclusion that at present it does not find - 
itself in a position tc bring about eventually, that 
mature and responsible society which is a pre- 
condition for its own survival. 


Profound societal cFanges are therefore needed. 
As already mentioned, the solution to our problems 
can only be found within ourselves. Unless and un- 
til all of us — wherever we make our home on the 
planet, and whatever our present condition might 
be.— learn how to live and how to think and act on 
a par with the real world, our common future can 


: only be dark and tempestuous, if not tragic. 


The third and gravest phenomenon we are wit- 
nessing is that the technosphere we have created in 
this corner of the universe is on a direct collision 
course with the earth's biosphere. Our encroach- 
ment on the world of life is becoming more serious: 
every year. We exploit renewable and non-renew- 
able natural resources to the maximum, polluting 
and impoverishing our terrestrial environment and 
impairing its life-supporting capacity. The sad- 


dening situation of advancing deserts, land erosion, - 


decimation of forests, overfishing, overgrazing, 
extinction of species, acid rains, emission of carbon 
dioxide and particles into the atmosphere, and 
depletion of the protective ozone layer at the high 
altitudes, as well as the consequences of other ecó- 
logical offences and outrages we are perpetrating 
daily, are too well known to require comment here. 


For the first time, the natural systems and cycles 
that preside over the evolution of life are confronted 
with artificial factors which can victoriously com- 
pete with them on a mass scale for space and re- 
sources, and which end by playing havoc with them. 
These powerful artificial intruders are bearers of 
degenerative characters, for they do not possess 
those self-regulating, self-adjusting homeostatic 
qualities which are ‘the wisdom of nature’, Human 
systems need human regulation; but more often 


than not this is either absent or deficient. The time 


has thus come fo realize that, if the material revolu- 
tions continue their random, torrential, unrestrained: 
‘progress’, they may completely rock not only the 
great artificial systems man has painstakingly 
created, but also the natural-systems on which his 
very existence depends, 


We are all, directly or indirectly, the culprits and 
victims of this unfortunate state of affairs. Its origin 


can probably be traced back to our mistaken con-. 


ception of man’s place on earth and the belief that 
this gives him absolute rights over all life and riches 
the planet may hold іп its supposedly unlimited 
cornucopia. These wrong premises prompt us to 
behave like a greedy tyrant intent on overtaxing 
his domain in order to squeeze as much as possible 
. out of it right now, thereby stupidly destroying the 
very bases of his life tomorrow. 


Once more, the conclusion is that we can be 
saved from ourselves only by a profound cultural 
evolution which will uplift and update our apprecia- 
tion of the pitfalls and opportunities, as well as of 
the challenges and responsibilities, that are inherent 


in the dominant position we have attained on the, 


globe. This new vision must stress the first and 
foremost imperative that our existence has to be 
one of alliance and harmony with nature, of which 
we are part and parcel and on which we have 
finally to rely for survival and quality of life. 


This cursory review of the major factors of 
change in the world, although certainly not exhaus-. 
tive, is quite sufficient to reveal how present-day 
humanity is incapable of responding to the internal 
and external mutations it itself engenders. The 
extreme dangers deriving from this human crisis are 
decried by scientists and political and spiritual 
leaders throughout the world. But there are no 
proposals for a comprehensive analysis of the root 
causes of this situation, nor for the radical remedies 
so urgently required by: its continuous worsening. 
On the contrary, even in this moment of dire need, 
each nation or class and each ideological group or 
.political party is too engrossed in defending its 


Der 
"E 
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ТА interests and propounding: its own parti- 


cular arguments to give much weight to the fate. of. · 
humanity as a whole — a fate HE „every, one е us a 
will ultimately share, M CMM E 


Yet, if we join’ our forces — and this is the, x 


essential message I want to leave with you — we : 


possess all the cognitive, intellectual and ‘material . 


means as well as the moral energies required to 


change the course of history and steer it toward a ; 


better and more secure future for the entire human 
family. The enormity of the task may frighten, us. 
But we should not be deterred. For several years 
now, The Club of Rome has been stressing that it is 
possible to develop the great latent capacities of the 
human being and, by this, open the way to get out 
of the blind alley in which we find ourselves at the 
apex of our material civilization. 


In every man and woman there exists;an. un-. 


exploited but invaluable potential of understanding; 


‘imagination, creativity and innovation, a capacity 


of tolerance of, and conviviality and solidarity with, 
other people, and even a fund of compassion and 
respect for the non-human forms of life. There is 
also a profound yearning for a greater partnership 


"with nature generally and communion with what 


transcends it. The enlightened use of this human 
potential is a prerequisite for the improvement of 
our political, social and environmenta] condition. 


Since people are the true protagonists of. the 
human venture, economic, scientific, technological 
and institutional developments — however impor- 
tant, nay, indispensable —, can only be secondary 


and complementary to human development. Thére ' 
` js therefore no greater ethical and existential obliga- 
* оп for all of us than that of communtiy ourselves Sey 


to me goal. 


It is in hours of uncertainty and disarray like this 
that the human quality can best assert itself, and 
that we must redouble our efforts to find the paths 


leading to a future worth living. The search and | 


research for these options and these paths are un- 
commonly complex and difficult, 
all our resolve. We will however have, for the first 
time in our history, an extraordinary tool at our, 
disposal, represented by our new capacity-of fully 


mastering all information available. We can now 


gather, collate, correlate, organize, store, retrieve 
and make use of immense quantities of data that 
heretofore were dispersed, unreachable and, there- 
fore, practically useless; and we are thus in a ‘posi- 
tion to undertake the exploration of the alterndtives 
of the human future, an enterprise that in the past 


_ would have been looked at as озу utopian... 


But the basic fact is that it is up io us: to "décide. | 


And to decide well, I feel, has become ‘а commit- 
ment that our generations can no longer forsake, or 
leave to our-successors. The human - future. depends 
upon the human choices made юзу and those to 
be made from now on. 

Al y RE i 1 0 
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MANY of the national and inter- 
national crises, some engulfing the 
total world, have — with special 
emphasis since the publication of 
The Limits to Growth — been 
attributed. to continuous and rapid 
economic growth. It has been argu- 
ed, therefore, that growth must be 
stopped — or, at the very least, 
deliberately retarded. Conversely, it 
has also been maintained that solu- 
tions of the world crises could be 
found only through continued 
growth. The fact is that both of 
these points of view require а great 
deal of qualification and more ex- 
plicit defmition before either one 
can be accepted as correct on a 
rational — rather than an ideologi- 
cal or emotional — basis. In other 
words, we.need to know what is 
meant by ‘growth’, and in what 
sense thar growth is considered as 
desirable or undesirable. Growth, 
after all, is à process, not an object; 
it cannot be pointed at physically 
like a chair or table, for the sake 
of explication; rather, it must be 
conceptually defined. 


But, defining growth (especially in 
support of positions “ог” or ‘against’ 
growth) is not-necessarily straight- 
forward as the confusion charac- 
teristic ОҒ current debate on growth 
or non-grawth indicates. On certain 
growth issues there would seem to 
exist universal agreement. Consider, 
for example, the issue of population 
growth. Few would quarrel with the 
position that the global population 
cannot and should not be permitted 


to grow unchecked forever. That the 
porulation must level off some time, 
Le., that population growth should 
stop, is the view gaining universal 
acceptance. On the other hand, 
none would argue against growth in 
mecical services leading to increased 
life expectancy and declining mor- 
tality rates; but this leads to increase 
ratker than decline in population. 


The area of material consump- 
tion provides yet another example 
of the complexity of the growth 
issus and highlights the регі іп. 
taking a stand for or against growth 
as an abstract concept. It is a well- 
established fact that in the world's 
developed, industrialized regions 
material consumption has reached 
proportions of preposterous waste. 
In (лове regions there must now be 
a relative decline in the use of 
various materials. On the other 
hand, in some other less fully 
developed world regions, there must 
be substantial growth in the use. 
of some essential commodities, 
either for food production or for 
industrial production. The very exis- 
tence of the population in those 
regions depends on such growth. 
Hence, unqualified arguments ‘for’ 
or ‘against’ growth are naive; to 
grow or not to grow is neither a 
well-defined nor a relevant question 
unti_ the location, sense, and subject 
of g-owing and the growth process 
itsel? are defined. 


' - To appreciate how rich and varied 


the concept of growth is, one has to 


recall the growth  procésses as’ 


found in nature. Two types of 


growth processes are of interest © 


© here: one is undifferentiated growth, 


the other is organic growth, or 
growth with differentiation. In the 
undifferentiated type, growth occurs 


' through replication of cells by cell 


i 
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division: one cell divides into two, 
two into four, four into eight, and 
so on until; very rapidly, there are 
millions and billions of cells. For 
example, if the doubling time is one 
hour, the first cell will have become 
nearly 17 million cells after twenty- 
four hours, while after forty-eight 
hours there would be more than 280 
trillion (280,000,000,000,000) cells. 
In undifferentiated growth all of the 
new cells are replicas of the first; 
growth is a quantity only. The re- 
sult is a purely exponential increase 
of the cells’ numbers. 


Organic growth, in contrast, in- 
volves a process of differentiation, 
which means that various groups of 
cells begin to differ in structure and 
function. The cells become organ- 
specific according to the develop- 
mental process of the organism: 
liver cells become distinct from 


‚ brain cells; brain cells аге differen- 
- tiated from the bone cells, etc. 


During and after differentiation, 
guided by an inherent master plan, 
the number of cells can still increase 
and the organs grow in size; but 
while some organs grow, others 
might decline. 


In this context, it is interesting 
to note that the equilibrium reached 
in organic growth is dynamic, not 
static. This is so because in a 
mature living organism, the body 
is constantly being renovated. A 
human body, for example, renovates 
itself approximately every seven 
years. 


I; analogy between the organic 
growth of an organism and that of 
the world system is, of course, only 
an analogy. It refers to the speciali- 


. zation of various parts of an organic 


system, to the functional inter- 
dependence between its constituent 
parts in the sense that none of them 
is self-contained but, rather, each 
has to fulfill a role assigned through 
historical evolution, and to the exis- 
“fence of a master plan to define the 
goal and destination of organic 


development and growth. However, 
the analogy shows vividly the im- 
mensity of change in magnitude 
and in kind which is needed for 
mankind to start on а new course 
of global world development. 


Iu the past, the world community 
was merely a collection of funda- 
mentally independent parts. Under 
such cónditions each of the parts 
could grow — for better or worse— 
as it pleased. Jn the new conditions, 
exemplified by the global crises- 
syndrome, the world community has 
been transformed into a world sys- 
tem, i.e., a collection of functionally 
interdependent parts. Each part — 
whether a nation or a group of 
nations — has its own contribution 
to make to the organic development 
of mankind: resources, technology, 
economic potential, culture, etc. In 
such a system, the growth of any 
one part depends on the growth or 
non-growth of others. Hence, the 
undesirable growth of any one part 
threatens not only that part but the 
whole as well. If the world system 
could embark on the path of organic 
growth, however, the organic inter- 
relationships would act as a check 
against undifferentiated growth any- 
where in the system. 


I, the concept of growth were 
restricted solely to undifferentiated 
growth, there would be no question 
but that the growth process — ргас- 
tically all growth processes—would 
have to stop eventually. One does 
not need any complicated analysis 
to arrive at that conclusion. It is 
easy to see why. If, for example, an 
economy grows at a 5 per cent 
annual rate, it would, by the end of 
the next century, reach a level more 
than 500 times greater -(or 50,000 
per cent higher) than the current 
level. Even ifthe use of materials 
were to decline sharply in relation 
to the rise in economic output, the 
problems of acquiring, processing, 
and disposing of the materials would 
be staggering. Even the leaders of 
growth-oriented enterprises realize 
this. Growth for growth’s sake in 
the sense of ever increasing numbers 
and larger size simply cannot con- 
tinue forever. 


On the basis of that irrefutable 


diagnosis, a prescription of no- 
growth administered immediately 





and worldwide might : séémi ое - 
indicated. Arid, indeed,., such'à pres- . 
„cription might serve admitably sf .. 
the world- меге a "unifótin entity; 

. which it.is not; and-if. the’ world 





could be counted on to evolve into 
a uniform, one-world entity,- which 


х 


cannot and ought.not іо“ ыр = "es 


and if growth and development.’ 
could be measured along a single ` 
dimension for the entire world, 
which cannot be done. In’ fact, 
growth occurs at varying rates along 
different paths in different parts of 
the world. While undifferentiated 
growth is assuming truly cancerous 
qualities in some parts of the world, 
the very existence of man is threa- 
tened daily in some other part by 


lack of growth; e.g., in RTL food 


production. 


It is this pattern d pron m 
and undifferentiated © growth which 
is at the heart of the most urgent 
problems facing humanity — and a 
path which leads to a solution is 
that of organic growth. 


- 


I, nature, organic шн pro- ddr. 


ceeds according to a ‘master plan’, 
а 'blue-print'. According to. this 


master plan, diversification among. ех 


cells is determined by the require- 
ments of the various organs; (һе 


size and shape of the organs and, - | 
therefore, their growth processes are , 





determined by their function, whicli.:*:.. 


in turn depends on the neéds of Hu: 


whole organism. 


Such a ‘master plan’ is -missing 
from the: processes: of growth ‘and 


development of the world: system. | 
The master plan that regulates the. 


growth of an organism has evolved 22 


‚ through the-process of natural $elec- -. » 
tion; it is encóded in the genes and: 
is given from the start to the grow- ' 


ing organism, so that development 
of the organism is specified by it; 
the plan and the orean pi are in- 
separable. ao Е 


But, the е man- 


kind is not inherent in the present `. 


trend of world deyelopment:; There 
is nothing to suggest.that thetransi- 
tion from un-differentiated to. orga- 
nic growth will result - from ` the 
present direction of .development, 


Nor can it be assuméd that өше а”. 


plan will be injected By а ‘deus ех 
парша Пе master pan. has yet 
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. materials, 


E 





to буде. through + the: ‘exercise of 
options by.the people who constitute 
the World.systenr. To this extent, 
the ‘optioris facing humanity contain 
the genesis of an ofganic growth. 
And it is in, this Ssense.that- mankind 


o undifferentiated growth or 


to- start on the path of organic 


- growth. 


t 


The transition from the present 
undifferentiated and unbalanced 
world growth to organic growth will 
lead to the creation of a new man- 
kind. Such a transition would repre- 
sent a dawn, not a doom, a begin- 
„Аш; not the end. 


"Апа. eight years ago we asked 
E the- question: ‘Will -mankind 
һауе the wisdom and will-power to 
evolve a sound strategy to achieve 
that transition? In view of historical 
precedents, one might, legitimately, 
have serious doubts.— unless the 
transition evolves out of necessity. 
And this is where the current and 
future crises — ‘in ‘energy, food, 
and the rest — can 
become.error-detectors, catalysts for 
change and, as such, blessings in 
disguise. The solutions of these 
crises - will détermine on which of 
the two. paths mankind has chosen 
to travel?” - 


C us in the. course of world 
development from undifferentiated 
to organic growth would have been 
a matter.of choice and good-will 
rather ар of necessity, if the world 
had not évolved into a state in 
which nations and regions from all 
over the:globe not merely influence 
but strongly depend on each other. 
Contributing to this transition, in 
addition to the traditional political, 
ideological and economic ties, are 
new global world problems specific 
for our ега such as worldwide depen- 
dence on а common stock of raw 
materials; problems in providing 
energy-arid food supply, sharing of 


.the common physical environment 
‘on land, sea, and air, etc. The world 


community appears as a 'system' by 
which we mean collection of inter- 
‘dependent-parts rather than merely 
а group of largely independent enti- 


. ties ås- was the case in the past. 


And, ‘as’ a consequence, a distur- 
bance of the normal state of affairs 





in any part of the world quickly 
spreads all over the world, as many 
recent events unmistakably show. ` 


АП contemporary experience 
points to the reality of an emerging 
world system in the widest sense, 
which demands that all actions on 
major issues anywhere in the world 
bé taken in а. global context and 
with full consideration of multidis- 
ciplinarv aspects. Moreover, due to 
the extended dynamics of the world 
system and the magnitude of current 
and future change, such actions 
have to be anticipatory so that ade- 
quate remedies can becofne opera- 
tional before the crises evolve to 
their full scope and force.” 


М, some more detailed explana- 
tions as to what is required in order 
to achieve organic growth and deve- 
lopment. 


As there will be in nature no 
healthy development , without a 
master plan, there will not be sus- 
tainable development of humankind 
without the existence of identifiable 
goals which, of' course, have to 
satisfy a number, of conditions. First 
of all, the various goal-concepts 
must be compatible with each other. 
Furthermore, they have to serve the 
true needs and wants of the people 
concerned, and they must be capable 
of enduring sustainable achievement 
in the face of the existing human 
and material fesources. Since these 
vary greatly in different parts of the 
world, it is natural that «organic 
development will take place in quite 
a different manner in the diverse 
regions of the world. Besides, as 
needs anc wants as well as the dis- 
posable resources will undergo 
change 85 time goes by, so the goals 
wil need to be redefined in the 


course of time. - 


Therefore, most goals are valid 
only for a limited period and, hence, 
every new generation faces the task 
to reformulate the goals for shaping 
{һе life of the next generation; а 
responsibility to which Friedrich 
Schiller, the great German poet, 
referred most impressively in the 
last sentences of his inaugural lec- 
ture at the University of Jena in the 
fateful year of the French Revolu- 
tion 1789: *...and who among you, 
blessed with a caring heart and an 


open intelligent mind, who can nó 
longer pay his gratitude to his 
parents and ancestors, could abstain 
from doing so by working for the 
benefit of generations to come? 
Whatever your position may be in 
ycur future life, you all can do your 
share.’ 


Only if we orientate our political 
actions with respect to goals to be 
at-ained 10, 20, 30 years from now, 
can we taken appropriate steps that 
also make proper use of past ex- 
perience. Here we shall, however, 
ficd out that many steps which 
appear to be optimal in the short 
run, will have to be rejected because 
others that at first glance present 
themselves only as second or third 
choice would in the long term be 
truly useful and beneficial. This con- 
stitutes а formidable problem, not 
orly for the political decision-maker 
in a parliamentary democracy, but 
also for those responsible for our 
economic development and, last 
brt not least, for the individual 
citizen. б 


Fundamentally speaking, in order 
to be able to plan for organic and 
sustainable development, we need to 
es:ablish. new rules of cooperation 
which must be recognized and res- 
pected not only within nations, but 
also in the conduct of our inter- 
national affairs. ` 


W. should not be surprised if the 
cr.tical listener would interpret the 
above ideas concerning the general 
realization. of organic development 
as heading eventually to a govern- 
ment based on a vast bureaucracy, 
nct only in the executive branches 
of the administration, but also in 
the planning departments, stifling 
al private initiative and enterprise. 
Nothing would be farther away from 
ovr intentions. On the contrary, 
we believe that the State should ` 
definitely refrain from running in- 
dustry and social institutions, etc., 
ard from interfering unduly on the 
market, but it must have the vision 
ard the courage to providea politi- 
cal, economic and social frame- 
work, such that individuals as well 
as groups of citizens will be blessed 
w:th enduring economic апа politi- 
cal success, who through their соп-, 
duct promote organic development 
ard growth in the national, regional 


and international domain.“ We are 
convinced that then the initiative 
and inventiveness of private enter- 
prisé can effect’ general change 
towards a long-térm positive develop- 
тпепі, even though some disadvant- 
ages апа hardships would have to 
bé accepted i іп the short-run. ~ 


T. ideas expounded so far con- 


eerning the concept of organic and 


-sustainable growth and development 


as well as concerning the necessary 
conditions for its realization are, of 
course, rather abstract. The policy- 
maker, whether he or she carries 
responsibility in a developing coun- 


try or in,an industrialized. nation, 


will want to know what actually 
ought to be done in accordance with 
this concept regarding the problems 
and issues that he. ог she is con- 
fronted with., For anyone-who wants 
to embark оп the path of organic 
growth, where the first vital step 
consists in setting forth “a master 
plan defining the goals, say, for the 
next 20 years, it is imperative that 
"hé or she takes a sober realistic look 
"абе political, social and econo- 
"mie “national and international 
environment in which he or she has 
to operate. 


‘In the first place, the truth must 
be faced that there will be no magic 
international authority that will 
sólve the problems, be they national, 
international or global. It would be 


utopian to-expect that in the. decades | 
.to come the nation-States . would 


melt away into forming one world, 
subject to a one-world-authority. 
On the contrary, national selfishness 
will remain, maybe somewhat miti- 
gated by the realization that we are 
all in the same boat or, rather, in 
the same spaceship. Let us be clear: 
the very existence of the nation-State 
requires that the bulk of its pro- 
blems — from growing food to pro- 
viding gainful employment — are 


solved at home by the efforts of its 


own citizens. 


“Тһе heads of State, in particular, 
should be aware of the following 
truth. The more а nation-State 
enjoys.among its citizens a group- 
cooperative spirit; the more a politi- 
cal governance is at work, based on 


^ а responsibility-sharing — сопвеп- 


sual attitude among the political 
representatives in its political instj- 


tutions; and the more its economic 
system is characterized by concerted 


` {тее enterprise, the more success- 


ful will be the development of. its 
Society, as-exemplified so far best in 
Japan after the Second World War. 


— The conditions for economic 
efficiency and organic growth are 
not simply the availability of human 
and material resources and a favour- 
able external environment ог гев- 
pectively the political “power to 
influence this external environment; 
rather, the comprehensive nature of 
the ‘societal order, with its .three 
components, values, political gover- 
nance and economic system, is the 
key determinant for the level of 
societal effectiveness. For, otherwise 
the Soviet Union would be economi- 
cally many times more effective than 
Japan, whereas the opposite is true. 
A rich natural resource endowment 
is most helpful, but not indispens- 
able, since economic development is 
essentially man-made. What counts 
most, is: the will'to work; technical 
and organizational know-how; and 
physical as well as service infra- 
structures. 


. In order that the will to work be 
sustained; that the know-how be 
constantly renewed, disseminated 
and . implemented; ‘and that ade- 
.quate rates of investment are pro- 
vided for the creation and main- 
tenance of the physical and service 
infrastructures, the societal order 
has to be right. .. 


It is here that we recognize short- 
comings and outright failures in 
most industrialized countries in the 
West and East as well as in most 
developing countries. The more 
pronounced the. incompatibilities 
between the components of the 
societal order are in a nation-State, 
the less will it be able to realize its 
potential for beneficial progress and 
organic growth. 


L. me make here a few remarks 
about likely developments in the 
western industrialized- countries 
whose situation today is not unlike 


their predicament 50 "years ago: 


then also we had massive unemploy- 
ment everywhere, an enormous 
recession coupled’ with inflation, the 


beginning of a new arms-race, ris- 
jng adversarial political polarization 


х 


, at least. of^ western Europe? : 


within the:- coüntries. 
lead in the 80s to'a new world war 
as it did in the:30s,. only this time 
with the prospéct of-mutual annihi-. 
lation of the industrialized world — 


I consider this most unlikely’ to’ 


be initiated in the ‘West’. First, 


there are no aggressive dictatorships 


in the West and, though troubled by, -`` 
many serious problems, there is no- ^ 


where in the foreseeable future a 
chance for the establishment of a 
totalitarian regime in any of these 


countries. The pluralistic nature of: Sn 


their societies will not permit this. 
They are open for change of their 


will “all this 2 


values without cataclysmic. events; = 


although for some time they will be 
out of tune with what actually is 
required to deal with the present 
situation effectively, or at least to 
display their full potential in resolv- 
ing'the problems that face them. It 
will take them longer than necessary 


to undertake’ the many structural . 


changes in governance as well as in 
the economy. The tendency to 


muddle through will” persist longer · 
than is good for them. -Technologi--, 


cal measures, for example, in the” ~~ 


energy field, will be-postporied to |. 


the last minute; because short-term nue 


pragmatism, reinforced” Бу‹: short 
election cycles, will -still prevail. 


among the’political decision-makers | 2-2,5. 
who will be forced to continue to ` < 
exercise their power on the basis of ` 

very fragile parliamentary majorities. 


Hence, there will БЕ be the 
foresight. nor the courage | 'to set 
long-term - goals so long as: ‘the pco- 





ple accord political success to poli-.. | 


ticians who act like mediocre players . 
in а tennis match who, i in “order -to~ ~ 


win, concentrate on returning the 
ball safely rather than. gain the 
initiative by risky shots. Still, free 
enterprise will see to it that techno- 
logical progress continues-on a 
strong foundation: of research and 


. development, ‘and it will-also see to 
it that the will to innovate, will not | 


stop within the coming *decadés. 
Microelectronics and biotechnology 


including genetic engineering; wil 
continue to advance, butits"impact | . 
on society in the coming decade ^ 


will .remain far- behind the fears of 
the technological sceptics:as well as 
behind ше ба or those, who 
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believe i in the | ашё "possibilities 
of e бог, the - benefit of 


xL mankind.. 


ELS 


'Ihave no doubt that energy and 


оет “material résource-constraints 
‚ .сап be mastered in the western 
_industrialized ` 


countries as they 
occur.. However, the tremendous 
waste of human ingenuity and effort 


_as. well as of material resources due 


to the armament race will divert so 
much away from development aid 
and also from the pressing need for 
improvement of their own social 
infrastructure and their physical 


, environment, that the economic gap 
between the West and the develop- 


ing -countries will probably widen, 


` ,While.st the same time — despite 
г écóhomic- growth — the quality of 
life, the'satisfaction of the popula- 


tion with their living conditions will 
not improve in the western indus- 
trialized countries. 


O, the whole, I believe that the 
downward economic trend which we 
witnessed particularly in the latter 
part of the 70s will be arrested in 
the coming decade with a possible 
upswing in the 90s so far asthe 
industrialized countries of the West 
are concerned. 


This prediction, however, depends 


2 on а number of conditions. First of 
- all, the rise in unemployment which 
for the 24 rather affluent countries : 


of the OECD is now approaching 


-the 30 million-mark, i.e., about 8 


percent of the total labour force, 


must be reversed; furthermore, pro- ` 


ductivity must be raised in ‘honest’ 
terms, i.e., labour productivity is to 
be related not to the labour force in 
paid employment, but to the total 


“әу: potential labour force, because pro- 


E" 


ductivity gains achieved through 
involuntary unemployment cannot 
be regarded as a positive symptom; 
and the.same negative appraisal 
holds fór productivity gains at the 
expense .of the environment as well 
as of socíal well-being and health, 
in short; of the quality of life. 


Góod management of high pro- 
ductivity growth will in the future 


-depend toza great extent on whether 
-the gains are distributed in such a 


way that the demand for goods and 
services rises - sufficiently to support 
the high economic activity. which 


can be achieved through the techno- 
logically possible productivity in- 
crease. 


I, would be tempting to undertake 
a similar broad brush appraisal of 
the future development of the other 
world-regions. Time and space 
limitations force us to forego such 
temptation. However, the attempt 
will be undertaken to offer a similar 
brief case-study concerning Tropical 
Africa which forms a stark contrast 
to the western industrialised - re- 
gions. Tropical Africa consists of 
nearly 40 nation-States of widely 
varying size of territory, with a pre- 
dominantly black population. There 
are States rich in resources: oil in 
Nigeria, great mineral wealth in 
Zaire, copper in Zambia etc.; and 
there are other countries, particular- 
ly in the Sahara and the Sahel belt 
that are practically without any 


natural resources. It is quite difficult С 


to state anything definite about their 
societal order.. Ав to values, there is 
a traditional inclination to seek 
consensus on the tribal level, and 
at the same time there prevails 
extreme intolerance between tribes, 


occasionally with a propensity to ' 


genocide. 


Concerning political governance, 
military or ‘socialist’ regimes not 
tolerating any opposition are pre- 
dominant; and, correspondingly, the 
economic system — if such a term 
could be applied at all — is State- 
controlled and, in the case of the 
small countries, controlled by the 
‘leader’; the control changing hands 
as the leaders change. 


The average standard of living, 
being already on the bottom-line in 
the world, will even decline further, 


judged by the development of the 


per capita income as calculated_with 
the aid of the Mesarovic-Pestel 
world model. This is due to the fact 
that, overall, the population will 
grow faster (by about 200 million 
between 1975 and the year. 2000) 


` than the aggregated GNP. The 


undoubtedly large potential of some 
of the larger African States, e.g., of 
the Sudan as е" granary for the 
Arab world whose population will 
also double within the next 30 to 40 
years (up to about 300 million), will 
not be reached in decades. Popu- 
lation growth in the poorest coun- 


tries like those bordering on the 


Sahara, which due to overgrazing, 
unsastainable grain farming | and 
firewood gathering moves further 
souch every year, will probably be 
stopped through famines that. will 
increase the mortality rate, еврей 
ally among children. 


Unless the МЕКЕНІ 40 
nation-States in Black Africa do not 
form two or three large regional 
communities to which they sufren- 
der essential political sovereign 
rights, particularly in the field‘ of 
economic policy, disastrous develop- 
merts аге in store for most of: the 
smaller countries which could: be 
averted only through constant food 
aid from the industrialized nations. 
Already іп 1974 (see the бесой4 
Report to the Club of Rome ‘Man- 
kind at the Turning Point’)--the 
authors, based upon ideas supplied 
by cur late friend, Maurice Guernier, 
stressed this point in the following 
way: 'since the change is to be 
brought about by man, there must 
exis: a framework conducivé to 
development in the desired SHE 
tion.’ 


As already pointed out tots 
our analysis of the world system has 
indizated quite clearly that the most 
preferable solutions always involve 
harmony or compromise among 
balanced participants. But there is 
no balance between participants 
like the United States or the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and 
Dakomey or Singapore on the other 
hand. In order to achieve balance 
between regions in global develop- 
ment, a more coherent regional out- 


. look must be developed in various 


parts of the world so that the pre- 
fera»le solutions will be arrived at 
of nzcessity rather than out of good- 
wil, a quality not common even 
among those who can afford it. 


7 
М е are not talking of any region- 
al reglementation. Indeed, such a 
trend would be in contradiction 
to the need for change, and most 
probably would make it impossible- 
Rather, we are talking about a 
regional sense of common destiny 
that will find its expression through 
appropriate societal, есопотісгапі 
political arrangements, and through 
the formation of economic concepts 
and objectives. Such a regional out- 


t 


- 
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look will create a critical: mass 


necessary for the practical imple- . 


mentation of new and innovative 
ways of -functioning in, cultural, 
economic and agricultural areas, 
especially on the rural level. Instead 
of trying to outpérform the develop- 
ed world by traversing the same 
path in a much shorter time, various 
regions should develop their own 
ways and means, as well as methods, 
to absorb most effectively whatever 


is transferred from the developed. 


world in money or in kind. 


\ 


А | : 
! T... and other case studies not 


presented here, permit a variety of 
conclusions which in broad terms 
describe also the conditions for 
achieving at least a semblance of a 
master plan for organic and sustain- 
able. growth and development. 


First of all, the conclusions con- 


- firm our premise that neither" the 


‘assumption of global resource- 
abundance and a predication of the 
power of technology to solve all the 
world's problems nor the opposite 
assertions contribute anything rele- 
vaht to the solution of the global 


problématique, even if only orienta- 


tión is sought concerning the econo- 
mic: development in the various 


'world regions. Hence, it is rather 
‘unimportant to speculaté about 


future. progress in technology and 
science. 


Of course, fierce competition bet- 
ween the advanced industrialized 
countries will keep on fuelling tech- 
nical and scientific progress. But 
the kind of technology resulting 
from this advance will — though 
only slightly — increase the wealth 
‘solely of the anyhow relatively rich 
nations. It will, furthermore, have 


"thé consequence that those who 


would step out of this competition 
would suffer greatly economically. 
On the other hand, this modern 
technology will have little, if any, 
relevance for the alleviation of the 
plight of the billions of people of 
today and tomorrow in the poor 
developing countries. 


Secondly, our case studies make 
it abundantly clear that the develop- 


. ment of the human quality every- 


where, in rich and poor countries 
alike, is а prerequisite for avoiding 
cataclysmic developments. And this 


does not imply just training for use- 
ful professions and jobs; evén more 
important is education for all — 
irrespective of nationality, racé ог 
social level — to adopt group-co- 
operative values, so that individuals 
seek to play their proper role, to 
fulfill their obligations through co- 
operative interaction with others. 


This may sound ‘old-fashioned. 
But I have no doubt: that modern 
conflict-pedagogics is poison for the 
young people in a world.that can 
survive solely on the basis of volun- 
tary cooperation. Only values based 
more on mutual obligations, res- 
ponsibility and loyalty than on 
mutual advantage will find their 
match in a political governance and 
in an economic system that will give 
the nation-State -the chance to 


realize fully its social and economic · 


potential. 


А м, thirdly, despite the ever 


more deepening imprint which inter- > 


dependence between nations and 
regions leaves on the development 
of individual nation-States, there 
can be no doubt that the question 
of success or failure'of a sustainable 
organic development is decided. on 
the ‘home front'; To derive from 
this statement the conclusión that 
development aid will not àccomplish 
anything in the long run; would be 
probably a gross distortion of the 
truth and untenable on political as 
well as on moral grounds. On the 
other hand, foreign aid limited to 
the purpose that the recipient of 


' such aid can later help himself with- 


out further outside aid, is surely the 
right approach. The level at which 
this can be achieved is certainly a 
matter of debate and without doubt 
quite different for different develop: 
ing countries. 


‚ In nations where even high sus- 
tained levels of foreign aid do not 
suffice to reach the take-off point in 
the foreseeable future, only a politi- 
cal and economic union of nation- 
States in the same region will be 
able to cure the situation in a 


"durable way. The world could in my 


opinion benefit greatly from {һе 
formation of 10 to 15 world regions, 
and this not only from an economi- 
cal point of view, but.also on politi- 
cal grounds. Many of the armed 
conflicts that the world hay to wit- 


ness for de a ^49 yenis 1 
probably nof have taken place, had 


the world: alreddy at an earlier stage | " 
organized: itself" ja ‘the piópvied: 


way: 


F ourthly, in each: nation-Staté ` 


and in all communities of nations, 


anticipatory adjustment procedures . 


and mechanisms must be developed 
to deal with a stream of crises, which 
might well come in increasingly 


short succession, as the results-of 


the ‘Mankind at the Turning Point’ 
studies indicate. 


social, economic and political struc- 


The hazardous; ..- 
complexity of modern society, of the’ 


ture on the national as. well as; on., ` 


the international scale, is far greater: Tu 


than that of à large nuclear power- 
station. Here it has already become 
common and obligatory practice to 
anticipate all possible failures of the 
system and to design in advance 
counter-measures and risk-barriers 
that limit the possible damage with- 


іп tolerable bounds. 
In complete analogy, political wise. ` 


dom also demands that crises now : 
must be prevented rather than re- 
acted to. Today they gain great 
momentum and reach terrifying pro» 
portions in far less time than. is 
needed for the design; operationa- 


lization and implementation of poli- .- 


tical, social and technological : remes: 
dies. Measures prompted by a crisis 
at our doorstep will be effective 


only ten to twenty years from now, , 


when the qualitative and quantita- 
tive aspects of the crisis will: most 
likely appear in completely, different 
form than at present. A region's 
present energy crisis might then have 
grown into catastrophic food short- 


ages in quite different parts of the ` 


world, or into general economic 
deterioration and social upheavals. 


Mankind cannot afford to wait 
for change to occur spontaneously 
and fortuitously. Rather, man must 
initiate, on his own, changes of 
necessary but tolerable “magnitude 
in time to avert intolerably massive 
change that then would get comple- 
tely out of control. In such case it | 
would also be quite iniprobable to 


avcid the outbreak of World War . . 


Ш апа with it the destruction, if 


not of all. mankind, so. at least. of 


billions of people, their. cultures. and 
eee none: 
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HOWARD V. PERLMUTTER 


WE live in a dangerous- decade 
where government alone cannot 
cope with the set of societal prob- 


lematiques we see emerging every- 
"where in the world. We are engaged 


in a painful and treacherous transi- 
tion to some new kind of global 
civilization whose outlines can only 
be dimly seen today. 


Enterprise is more likely to be 
seen as a Satan, as a cause of dis- 
order, but not as having a part in the 
solutions of societal problems. Тһе 
nation State is overloaded with 
societal expectations. Yet there is no 
clear understanding about how the 
reforms of industrial society involve 
the enterprise. 


In the growing political disorder 
we experience, in the multipolar 
nationalistic State system, where 
concern with national security is in- 
creasing, enterprise's role for poli- 


tical leadership seems secondary, re- 


legated often to the role of building 
conventional and nuclear weapons 
with greater capacity for devasta- 
tion. World trade is not yet a major 
taming force in the international 
po.itical system. 


However, in the growing econo- 


тїз disorder we see the role of enter- 


prise as primary. Governments can- 
по: always make goods and services, 
even though they have influence. on 
or zontrol of enterprises. Enterprises 
are the bearers of, the appliers of 
science and technology in specific 
services, products and processes. 
Таз current stagnation of national 
eccnomies, currency instability, and 
uncontrollable inflation obviously 
involve enterprises. These national 
eccnomic problematiques also in- 
clude .rising external debts of most~~ 
nations, and much greater diffi- 
culties in servicing those debts — if 


` restriction on exports grows — in ~ 


the 1980s. Balance of payments 
deficits, and problems of national 
liquidity, depend to some degree on 
enterprises. 


Enterprises are faced with largely 
unprecedented problems which in- 
clude being internationally competi- 
tive, in maturing or declining sectors 
such as most consumer household 
durables, mass produced automobi- 
les, simple electrical goods, bulk syn- 
thetics, bulk chemicals, standard 
machinery, steel, textiles and ship- 
building. ; 


They are also faced with inter- 
national survival in the growth sec- 
tors such as quality consumer 
goods, advanced electrical-electronic 
goods, computers and telecommuni- 
cations, fine chemicals, specialty 

‘steels, capital goods based on design 
and service (especially robotics), 
biotechnology, services and tourism. 
Enterprises in more nations may 
seek market niches or aim to be the 
leading low cost world producers of 
a product. 


Ts search may be like those 
strange animals, the lemmings, who 
collectively rush to their death. In 
most growth sectors, there may be 
over capacity, an excess of supply 
over demand, accompanied by. grow- 
ing tendencies towards national pro- 
tectionism. More countries support 


their key industries of the past and. 


future in unilaterally determined 
industrial policies. 


The reluctance to invest, and the 
reluctance to consume, produce the 
expectation that we are in an ex- 
tended period of economic decline. 
Simply reducing inventories, while 
waiting for the upward turn in con- 
sumer spending may be unduly 
optimistic. 


The collision courses between 
enterprises from different nations 
seeking similar market niches are 
increasing. In such an environment, 
the likelihood that unemployment 
will increase is growing. Enterprise 
has a central role in the problem. 
Does it have a role also in the 
solutions? 


The increase in unemployment is 
but one, although very important, 


^ 
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evidence of increasing social dis- 


order. Egalitarian pressures, for the 
rights of all persons, men апа 
women, minorities, the handi- 
capped, and in deprived areas of 
countries for health, food, educa- 
tion, shelter are leading to more 
dissidence. These rising expecta- 
tions are often beyond the capabi- 
lity of nations to meet. 


Labour saving technologies may 
be the answer in the long term to 
problems of productivity but they 
do not in this decade meet the right 
to have a job, in both advanced and 
industrializing countries. 


T.. industrial enterprise, even if 


-there is a continuing trend toward 


post-industrialism (jobs in service 
industries), may need more than 
twenty years to create the jobs for 
all persons who want them. As 
enterprises cut back, focus on areas 
of strength, become more efficient, 
emphasize lower costs, and higher 
productivity, more durable, higher 
quality goods, worldwide market 
niches, with fewer people, we can 
expect social disorder to continue 
to grow in both the market and 
planned economies. What should be 
the enterprise roles in the produc- 
tion of jobs? 


The role of enterprises is also 
central ia ecological disorder, in the 
rising costs and unpredictable con- 
sequences of higher technology. The 
production of carcinerogens from 
chemicals to fluorescent lights, con- 
stitute not only current health 
hazards but alternation in future 
biological functioning. Yet, future 
health effects are largely unknow- 
able. 


In addition, there are the increas- 
ing risks of more major unintended 
accidents and disasters, involvirig 
the air, water, and land. All involve 
enterprises as part of the problem. 
Yet, what roles shall enterprises 
play in the pragmatiques is not 
clear. 


Any reform of industrial society 
must take into account these 
gloomy scenarios. Can wealth creat- 
ing (usually, but not exclusively, 
private) enterprises adjust their 
missions, policies and structures to 
make a positive contribution to 


an 


human development `, іп” thes next 
decades? Or..doés enterprise as it 
has evolved” dyer millions.of years 
have a fatal &enetic flaw in face of: 
this kind of growing società]; türbu-", 
lence? Can enterprise" which is а 
leading part of the probleiiiatiques- 
(political,. economic,.. social “апа 
ecological) Бе also- a leading part of 
the pragmatiques, the set of ‘practi: , 
cal constructive interventions that 
reduces future societal disorder?. 


What human choices do we have? 


To find what choices we have, we 


must penetrate into the current pre-** 


mises, values and beliefs that under- 
ly the social architecture of erter- 
prise: the mission‘ or purposes, ће. 
systems of governance, the strategies, 
the organizational "characters and 
structures. To understand the menial 
model or par adigm underlying enter- 
prise then is our first task. We shall 
then suggest three paradigms for 
enterprise. (Perlmutter апа Trist), 
and consider what roles each could 
have in society. 


\ hen we examine the ascent of 
enterprise in mining, manufacturing, 
Services and agriculture, everywhere | 
in the world, from. the: Northwest - 
Global Quadrant (U.S. and Western 
Europe) and the Northeast. Global 
Quadrant (USSR and ‘Eastern 
Europe), the Southwest Global.. 
Quadrant (Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East) and the South- 
east Global Quadrant (Japan, China, 
and the Southeastern Asian- coun- - 
tries), we find that a similar para- 
digm or mental model for enterprise 
has emerged. There are real diffe-, 
rences in performances between the 
state-owned firms of Eastern. Europe: 
and Western Europe, between pri- ` 
vate enterprise in the- United, States 
and Japan. But the similarities are 
sufficiently great to consider that 
there is a basic mental modél which 
underlies the most: . successful ver- 
sions of eriterprise.*- 


i ^7 


We call this model, t the Industrial 
Paradigm A. Its primary. values are: 
(a) the primacy of productivity, effi- 
ciency and hard work; (b) (for pri- 
vate enterprise) the. belief і in profit 
masimization. Ог. at: leàst ` .profit: . 


1. A’ concept "developed ay Johann 
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- ‘satisficing’; (c) the-cónviction that 
resources -are unlimited; (d) that 


growth-is necessary and continuous, 
(е) that ‘the:concern with environ- 


ment is secondary; (f) that large is | 
. necessary and: better, (g) that high 


-technology i is preferable even though 


' it replaces people, (h) that materia- 


listic needs of consumers can be 


. created dnd: met, (i) that cómpeti- 


tion nationally and internationally 
is better than: cooperation, and 
necessary for. survival, and that 
0) the, economic behefits of indus- 
trial growth will trickle down to the 
less, fortunate in both the national 


ЕЕ апа the international system. 





This model may fit Jess well with 
“Ве State-owned enterprises, where 
“profitability has been absent. Yet, in 
' the face of international competition 
even those highly subsidized labour 
intensive State-owned enterprises 
are now concerned with the costs of 
inefficiency, and the limited capabi- 
lity of nations to subsidize all the 
key sectors of the economy. For, 


unless some wealth is produced, it is 
е __ difficult to share. | 


260): we can see the evolution of . 


"Paradigm A enterprise over time, 


. from the farmer, the artisan, to the. 


: factory and the shareholding com- 
- pany, and with an increasingly inter- 
“nationally oriented vision of its 


: matkets, the: transnational corpora: 
: _ ton or TNC: NE! 


P aradigm: А, especially when it ` 


is. employed in the social architec- 
ture ofthe private “enterprise, has 
been. remarkably successful. Indeed, 
from the Old Stone Age, to the New 
: Stone Age; to the Bronze and Iron 
Ages, to the Middle.Ages and then 
to Modern Times, Salk and Salk 
note that the great change of world 
population: in the sixteenth century 
(numbering from the few millions to 
the more, than -four billion today) 
‘came as”the means for- control of 
infectioüs;and nutritional deficiency 
. diseases Aficreased. Improvements in 
"saritation: ‘and nutrition in part are 
ў і еді ences. - of. -enterprises 
which. saW.’and: met .the needs of 
humåns. 29р. until: recently,. the Para- 
“йін А enterprise was ‘perceived as 
nba miore' “benefits thân: costs. 








zin the last two. оа. the: aware- 


“ness and - thé: ‘social: costs n Рага- 





digm “А enterprise: haye, іпсгеаѕей.: 


And régulatory reforms were in- 
creased on every function of enter- 
prise: from research and develop- 
ment, to production, marketing, 
industrial relations and finance. 


Another paradigm for enterprise, 
another human choice has appeared 
as some of the basic premises of 
Paradigm А enterprise seemed to 
erode. 


A set af anti-industrial critiques, 
contained in- laws, protest move- 
ments and societa] experiments are 
part of a reaction against the in- 
equities and dangers posed by Para- 
digm A enterprise in the following. 


(a) Environmental 
movements, which point to 


or greening 
the 


: limits of growth, and the largely un- 


renewable resources of an earth. 


(b) The need for devolution from 
bigness and centralization, in both 
the capitalistic and socialist systems. 


(c) Groups favouring bottom up 
development, self-reliance, in both 
the national and пета дова! епуі- 
ronments. А 


(d) Those groups who see Para- 
digm А enterprise as spiritually cor- 
rupting, and advocate a return to 
religious fundamentalism ог ecu- 
menical humanism. 


We call this anti-industrial Men- 
tal Model, or Paradigm B. Para- 
digm B appears to have as its 


. Objective the dismantlement of the 


inhumane industrial society. The 
values held by these constituencies 
or societal stakeholders can be stat- 
ed as: 


(а) productivity and efficiency are 
secondary to concerns about people, 
(b) profit as immoral, (c) social 
development is more important than 
economic development, (d) both 
private and State owned enterprises, 
because they are large are exploitive, 
dehumanizing, and alienative of 
managers, workers, old and young, 
(e) that small is beautiful, (f) that 
technology creates more problems 
than it solves, (g) that the materia- 
listic (oriented). enterprise is destruc- 


tive to human values, particularly . 
spiritual and-the search for meaning | 


in life, (h) that enterprise is increas- 


ingly producing more social costs 


“than benefits (as in the case of pol- 


lution) and, (i) the environment is 
normrenewable and must be preserv- 
ed end, (j) cooperation is better and 
more necessary than predatory com- 
petition. 


Paradigm B protagonists empha- . 
size quality over quantity of life, ` 


austerity and frugality, . simplicity 
and self-reliance, and an end to un- 
con:rolled growth. This is essen- 


tially counter paradigm to Paradigm 


Paradigm B has support in the 
international institutions such as 
the UN, WHO, the World Council 
of Churches, in non-governmental 
and: governmental agencies, іп 
national constituencies such as mass 
media, academics, local  govern- 
ments, consumer ‘associations, 
women and environmental groups. 


Paredigm В is increasingly evidenc- . 


ed in legislation. And if both supply 
and demand side economics conti- 
nue to experience difficulties, if both 
socialist, mixed апа  capitalistic 
ecoromies prove more ungovern- 
able, Paradigm B will gain even 
greater strength. For, underlying the 
anti-industrial Paradigm B, is the 
concern for the deeper needs of 
humans. ў 


Ра. В .values and premises 
canrot easily be dismissed by. the 
more ardent Paradigm А protagoni- 
sts for enterprise. There is evidence 
that: (a) these values: have become 
more pervasive despite initial resis- 
tanczs and defensiveness by enter- 
prise and government. leadership, 


: and (b) a climate of mistrust of large 


ente-prises persists to this day and 
is g-owing, (c) enterprise fails to 
posszss a coherent credible ideology 
that matches Paradigm B on all its 
points of contention. І 


Paradigm B supporters advocate 
a return to small societies, to the 
villaze, to the neighbourhood, to a 
вгеа-ег emphasis on smaller entre- 
prenzurial enterprises, to соорега- 
tives in every sphere of economic 
activity, labour intensive techno- 
logies, a greater concern with the 
natural (natural foods, nature, the 


protection of wildlife in all. its . 


forms, self-reliance, and holistic 
heal-h care). с” А 
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In the international system, Para- ^ 


dignr B policies support self-suffi- 
cient nations withdrawing from 
dependency on other nations, the 
reduction of foreign influence, and 
economic protectionism, in short, 
economic autarky. Paradigm .B 
protagonists advocate the phasing 
out of foreign TNCs, whose social 
costs and exploitiveness, and whose 
socio-cultural impacts are consider- 
ed corrupting of traditional values. 


China and Sri Lanka could be 
seen as former social experiments 
with Paradigm B. Paradigm B enter- 
prise is a human choice: to build an 
economy based on the small, lower 
technology and renewable resour- 
ces, a return to self sufficient agri- 
culture, and away from the attempts 
in developing countries to imitate 
different industrial models, western 
and eastern in origin. 


Т. limitations of Paradigm В, 
where it is applied, are essentially: 
(a) the wish to return to a former 
arcadia for a whole nation seems 
utopian in a planet where the bor- 
ders cannot be closed, (b) the un- 
avoidable necessity for higher tech- 
nology even in the maintenance of 
health or the production of foods, 
factory jobs, etc., (c) the difficulty 
of retreating to a world of isolated 
nation States and, (d) in a world of 
increasingly aggressive nation States, 
armed with sophisticated weapons, 
a State with Paradigm B low tech- 
nology enterprises is very vulner- 
able. 


, Finally, Paradigm B represents a 
denial of irreversible human, inter- 
national interdependencies on а 
small planet, with the capabilities 
of instantaneous communication 
from any point to any other point. 


Our interpretation of our current 
societal | problematiques, inter- 
nationally and nationally is that it 
is essentially a contest between these 
two paradigms. The lesser risk is 
long-term economic and social stale- 
mates and little progress. The grea- 
ter risks are Amargeddons: a nu- 
cleàr holocaust, a global depression, 
global famine and major ecological 
disasters. 


. The most likely risks are some 
paralyzing polarizations between 
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different groups in the same society 
as well as between nations. 


е see а third human choice 
which we call Paradigm C'enterprise, 
based not on Paradigm A win-lose 
relationship between enterprises and 
societies, or on Paradigm B retrea- 
tist principles, but on the concept 
of a symbiotic enterprise. The term 
symbiosis in biology connotes reci- 
procalrelations between organisms 
which live in close proximity of 
similar and different species. The 
relationships are mutually advan- 
tageous and essential to survival. 


The Paradigm C enterprise can 
take a more constructive role in 
society in new kinds of symbiosis 
with the various societal groups. 
Both viability and legitimacy be- 
come criteria for measuring the 
effectiveness of an enterprise. 


The.new premises, values and 
beliefs underlying the social archi- 
tecture of Paradigm C enterprise are 
based on recent research on models 
for organizations in turbulent envi- 
ronments in the physical, biological, 
social sciences and by Perlmutter 
and Trist on social architecture. The 
essential values of Paradigm С аге: 
(a) efficiency and international com- 
petitiveness can be made consistent 
with concern for people as indivi- 
duals; (b) an orientation to viability 
(wealth creation, profitability) can 
be balanced with an orientation 
towards legitimacy (taking on need- 
ed social roles); (c) that small and 
large enterprises can be balanced 
and have distinctive capubilities and 
that small enterprises can function 
in the context of the large; (d) that 
the concern with environment and 
non-renewable resources can be 
balanced with selective growth and 
the discovery of renewable resources; 
(e) that a wide range of technologies 
can be created and used as a func- 
tion and end-use conditions and 
consequences; (f) that multitiered 
participation and entrepreneurial in- 
novation at the periphery of society 
can balance and can attenuate cen- 
tristic and bureaucratic trends; (р) 


"that self-reliance at the individual, 


community and national levels can 
be balanced with partnerships based 
on parity, not paternalism; (h) that 
quantity of life and quality of life | 
can be balanced fora still growing 


+ 


world Дое "n that us апа” 
opportunities сап be:connected with 
responsibilities, and that 0); major 
human resources сап be .shdred to 
reduce national ‘and international 
disorder through coalitions. in prag- 
matic efforts rather than ideological 
confrontation. 


In short, the Paradigm. Center 
prise seeks a new set of balances 
between autonomy ‘and interdépen- 


dence, cooperation (win- win) and 


competition. 


T. validation of the third human'z: 


choice for the reform of the indus-- 


trial society requires a set of sym-.: 


biotic processes between а: great 
variety of institutions within and 
between countries., Leddership of 
government, enterprise and other 
groups must create conditions for 
co-learning and trust, which must 
be sustained through all the difficult 
stages of learning to work together. 
А new kind of societal entrepreneur 
is needed. 


Consider this | list of projects which | 
could involve Paradigm С.ешег-.. 
prises with a variety of partners. 


1, To prepare youth for jobs with 

a future by providing appreriticeship : 
for young persons іп а city who-wish 
-to work, in existing.” enterprises, 
large and “small, 
e corporations. 


To develop a set of cooperative · 


а between - ‘enterprises, - 
government, educational institutions 
“апа communities so that: 


(a) all persons in-a country can 
have excess primary health care; апа 
all children have. access. ‘to, clean... 
water, immunization,- DU Vas d 
nutrition; ; 


(b) drugs which are nów 'consi- 
dered *orphan' because they.. are not 
sufficiently profitable.are аар; 
e.g., for tropical diseases." 


3. To develop a massive "coópera- 


tive effort between -enterprises for -` 


reducing the impacts 0 
any given Setting. . 


fpoltution і in 






4. To develóp ti не: азан of - 
TNCs to work: with: existing enter- . 


' prises in both hóme.and'host coun- 


tries to:increase employmént i in both ` 
home: and. hest коше 





cooperative;. „апі m» 
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ax MET To. o heip eountries Бе the 
2, balance between industrial develop- 
. ment and 'gréater self-reliance in 

- Agriculture; .through a network of 


"cooperative relationships between - 


"large enterprises, communities and 
2 ' cooperatives. 
Many such projects асте under- 
way, but they are usually peripheral 
activities of enterprise. — 


— 


! - E 

` Es major identification of enter- 

L. prise today is with. Paradigm А. But 

гаће doubts: about its viability and 

: Лерійтасу i in the future аге growing. 

„Тһе internal struggle within these 

' enterprises- is between the driving 

and: restraining forces towards incor- 

porating the. premises of Paradigm 

C into the key. decisions of the enter- 
prise. 


The external constraints are: the 
apparently:'conflicting demands of 
the different ‘external. constituencies 
of the enterprise, and the perception 

7 that the demands of the stake-hol- 
" ders are excessive, thé-climate of 
‘mistrust between enterprise and ins- 
titutions, the fears of international 
competition, the current stagfla- 
tionary economy, and perceived 
costs of any social innovation. The 

DS "internal constraints in enterprise are 
уг the beliefs that rewards come from 

22 wealth, greation not social contri- 

© bution, cynicism regarding the need 
for a.concern for the legitimacy of 
enterprise, the belief that hostility 
` towards enterprise (large, especially) 

- js inevitablée,-and a genuine unclari- 
'ty about what roles enterprise must 
play? in Society, 


t But ‘the diving forces are grow- 

: ing. There have been (1)-major mis- 
takes due to the underestimation of 

'. the forces of Paradigm B constitu- 
encies (e:g., pollution laws, etc.) and 
(2) increased -motivations of mana- 
gers who want to work in à com- 
pany which: is both societally: pro- 
gressive and: creates wealth, 


Ав tiie ópportunities for behaving 
in the Paradigm 'C mode begin to 
outweigh the: threats, Paradigm C 
may become. more widely. accepted. 
- This will depend on having success- 

26 ful experiences in building symbio- 
tic partnerships;- énterprises, com- 


munities and other groups which. 


are mutually. beneficial, based. on 
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openness, trust and mutual respect. ` 


Тһе symbiotic partnership experi- 


ence involves the finding and imple- 
menting of shared objectives among 
dissimilar institutions (e.g., enter- 
prise and education), in which each 
of the partners, as equals, builds. on 
its own strengths and reduces each 
other's limitation, pooling capabi- 
lities to take on tasks which none 
of the partners could undertake 
alone. : 


e do have choices as we ap- 
proach the end of the twentieth 
century. We believe these choices 
require an awareness of three dis- 
tinctive mental models for enterprise 
we discussed. There is a major 
choice between a reform process 
which is based on an anti-industrial 


Paradigm B or a symbiotic societal’ 


enterprise paradigm. The likelihood 
that enterprise could continue to the 
twenty-first century -based on E 
digm A is less. 


If we are to avoid a nuclear 
Amargeddon, we will need new 
forms of political, economic and 
social partnerships between conten- 
ding nations, near and far. To the 
degree any nation possesses a port- 


folio of symbiotically oriented enter- ` 


prises and projects with its hostile 
neighbours, its chances for national 
security could increase. 


This is not to say that economic 
arrangements between symbiotically 
oriented enterprises in the inter- 
national system are sufficient. But 
the reform of industrial society in- 
cludes building a global order where 
peoples of the nation can live and 


. Work in peace on a small planet. A 


Paradigm C enterprise can be one 
of the pillars of a plausible world 
order in which a new global, plura- 
listic civilization is bound together 
by symbiotic bonds, not those of 
dominance and dependency. 


To paraphrase the biologist, Lewis 
Thomas, ‘Survival -of the fittest 
doesn't mean that nature is red in 
tooth and claw, as the 19th century 
read the message of evolution, or 
that only the strongest, most domi- 
nating, and shrewdest will win. The 
fittest who survive are those who 
cooperate best with other living 


things.’ 


i 


M 


Population growth 


CLAUDIO 


- century has witnessed 


STERN 


IN most of the less developed re- 
gions of the world, the twentieth 
rates of 
population growth without prece- 
dent .in the history of mankind. 
Although there are clear signs of 
diminishing. fertility in various of 
these regions, it is expected that 


their population will keep growing . 


at accelerated rates at least for the 
next generation. 


This population growth has taken 
place simultaneously with a signi- 
ficant process of migration from 
rural to urban areas which has 
resulted in the very fast growth of 
the largest cities in some of the 
nations comprising this under-privi- 
leged part of the world without, 
however, having significantly allevi- 
ated the poor living conditions 
either of those who remain in the 
countryside or of those seeking a 
better life in the cities. 


Outmigration, on the one hand, 
has been insufficient to ameliorate 


the pressure of the rural population . 


on land and other resources,. since 
it has not offset the high rates of 
growth of the rural population, and 
has usually been translated (at least 
in the short range and due to the 
positive selectivity of migrants) in 
leaving behind weaker rural struc- 
tures with diminished potentialities 
for enabling a sustained process of 
endogenous economic growth. 


On the other hand, the incorpo- 
ration of millions of these migrants 
into the largest cities has made it 
more difficult for large proportions 
of urbanites to obtain suitable emp- 
loyment and to advance along their 
road of reaching the living stand- 


г, S 


- . Mos 


ards usually ОА өй: urban 
life in the developing world.: 


What has been done aboüt UR 


problems in the past? What have 
been the results of the policies imp- 
lemented? What are the prospects 
about this situation in; the near 
future? Is there. ànything.else that 
can be done to.change some of the 
conditions described or at least to 


ameliorate'some of. their more nega-, 


tive consequences?, These are some с 


of the questions that we will be ad- ` 


dressing in this brief presentation. 


In order to avoid mis-interpret- 
ations, it is important to clarify 
from the outset that there will be 
no opportunity to go into some of 
the differences in the: ‘processes to 
be described, between’ “various 
regions of the Third World; Suffice 
it to say that І ат aware. of. some 
of these differences but that I don't 


think any of them is large or im-. 


portant enough to violate the main 
thrust of the кек. to ere pre- 
sented. ; 


The population of thé less ‘deve: 
oped countries (LDCs) of the world: : 
is today around 3.4 billion and will, - 
probably reach 5 billion by the end. 


of the century. 


` The ‘relatively fast process of 
urbanization of the population liv- 
ing in these countries will continue, 
although the majority of this popul- 
ation will still probably Jive in rural 
areas by the turn of the. century.. 


Rates of. growth | ‘of; ‘the urban . 


population, will remain relatively ^: 


high (around 4 рег ‘cent annually 
for the rest of the century), which 


will bring the: urbán : “population of . 
. the: LDCs; 10° nore than doublé its 
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m present: Size. (болы Li оте than 2 
` billion). Rates of growth of the rural 


population ,will; probably’ diminish 
but, will continue to be positive be- 


yond, the turn of the century, con- ` 
+ -trasting: "with what has occurred in. 


jcCsÓóme ‘industrialized ‘countries since 
- the 19th century and in most of them 





` since before the Second World War. 
. As а. result, 


the LDCs. will grow from its present 
size - of :2.2 billion to around 2.9 
billion. ; 


E М -hat will probably be one of the 
: more, remarkable phenomena dur- 


-ing the next decades will be the 
increasing concentration of the urban 
population of the LDCs in huge 


mégàlópolis . If, as mentioned, the . 
'. urban. population of the 


LDCs 
will double. over the next 17 years, 


v those living in cities with more than 
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P. oh acted: 


опе million inhabitants will almost 

-treble, and those living in cities with 
more than five million will be close 
to four times~greater than today. 
Approximately, one billion people 
сіп the LDCs., will live in millionaire 
> eitíes-and close to half of: them іп 
, huge agglomerations of more than 
five million.. z 


сіне өрді - areas 
"thé ^ industrialized 
- ations: Of. the. world during the 
‘greater’ pärt -óf -thë 20th’ century, 
+ these huge megalopolis’ will increas- 
‘ingly’, be. seen as characteristic of 
-Poor and backward countries іп the 
"future. Ву way -of. illustration: by 
1950 more Айай half, of.the 30 
' largest Cities in the world ‘belonged 
to industrialized ° rations, whereas 
more.than-two thirds of them will 
7 Belong to the: LDCs twenty years 
from now. And the size many of 
-them will probably reach is astoni- 
shing, to say the east: Mexico City 
"will probably reach 30 million in- 
` habitants,- Sao Paulo 26, Shanghai 
23, Beijing: 20, Rio-de’ Janeiro 19, 
i. Calcutta. and, Jakarta 
million: ‘each, etc. 


TR large.” 






m up: oth: the rural and 

the: ‘urban "population .of the poor 
- nations of the; world, will keep grow- 
-ing ‘beyond, the turn. of the century; 
‘the former.will remain highly dis- 
persed.in: most of: these ‘countries, 
: "While the latter will Become increas- 


. ingly: concentrated гі dn: Breer. and. 


larger: cities. iem 








the rural population of ` 


КО 
2j 


ess 


Now, this latter TEN ‘of urbani- . 


zation- and concentration of..the* 


population will be-partly. the. result . 


ofa Significant process of niigration - 


of people from rural to urban areas 
and from smaller to larger cities, a 
process that will involve several 
hundred million youngsters and 
young adults who will seek employ- 
ment and better living conditions in 
the cities. : 


Why will these people move? 
Why can't they get a job or accept- 
able living conditions in the places 


_ they live in? Why did their parents 


and grandparents stay at their 
places of origin and not they? 


T.. reasons are various and com- ` 
plex, but we have to get at least an 
idea of some of-them if we then 
want to talk seriously about policies 


-and measures for solving some of 


these quéstions. This is because in 
order for policies to be successful, 
they have to get at the factors that 
are behind appearances and which 
are really determining the processes 
the results of which ме see and 
measure. 


Rural-urban migrations are only 
a sign, a symptom, and à result of a 
very profound and disruptive pro- 
cess of social change which most, if 
not all, so-called less developed 


countries have been going ‘through: _ 


some of them, as many in Latin 
America, for more than a century, 
and others, as some in Africa, for 
only a few decades. 


We must not forget that most of 
these countries were at one time 
colonies of today's industrialized 
nations. This process that we are 
talking about involves the increasing 
incorporation of heretofore predomi- 
nantly peasant societies into a world- 
wide industrial and monetary system 
which more often than not ends up 
by disrupting the traditional econo- 
mic and social structure and makes 
it evermore necessary for everybody, 
including even the more isolated 
peasants, to depend on wage income 
in order to be able to acquire 
not only the goods necessary for 
consumption, but also those needed 


for their own production of goods.' 


This is a kind of production and 
‘consumption :significàntly different 
from what it used to be and which 


depends more.and more on econo- 
mic Forces totally beyond the con- 
trol 3ot only of the local communi- 
ties of these societies, but even of 
‘their central governments. ` 


L. us see what this means in 
more concrete terms. Fifty years 
ago, 50 to say, peasant communities 
(and I am speaking of this process 


in terms which I think are appli- 


. cable also to other types of societies, 
including nomadic ones), used to 
ргойгсе most of what they needed. 
Granted that these needs might have 
been quite modest, but the, impor- 
tant fact is that the production of 
the necessary goods for satisfying the 
basic needs of these -communities 
involred the work of most members 
of ай families. Boys, girls, the 
young, the old, all had something to 
do which helped in the process of 
producing the goods апа services 
needed: food, clothing, utensils for 
cooking and eating, as well as for 
ploughing the land or hunting. and 
gathering; raising the children, car- 
ing for the elderly. Some products, 
surely, were exchanged with other 
communities, but only some families 
were usually involved in trade or 
bartez and most of the time this did 
not :nvolve extensive periods of 
absenze from the local community. 


In sum, these communities or 
local societies were, ón the. one 
hand, predominantly self-sufficient 
and, on the-other, they were charac- 
terized by what in a sense we could 
call Tull employment’. Work and 
consumption had a different meaning 
at that time. People did not need 
money, or wage labour in order 
“to eam it. They had a place, and а 
useful one, in their local society. 
They.had a structure which gave 
meaning to what -everybody did and 


_ which allowed a certain physical and 


psychological well-being for most 
members of these societies., 


Another important characteristic 
of most of these communities was 
that they had high fertility and high 
mortality rates. Families had many 
children, perhaps ten or twelve, but 
many of them, maybe half, also 
died, mostly in their first years of 
life. Matching a certain social and 
economic equilibrium as described 
above there was also a demographic 
one, As a result, rates of popula- 
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tion growth were low fifty yearsago ': 
in most of these societies. But the 
rapid introduction of medical tech-. 
nology and of scientific medicine, 
which were imported more or less 
simultaneously with industrial pro- 
ducts and industrial technology, 
allowed many of those who would 
have died, to survive, and most of 
those who survived, to live longer 
and longér. And both their greater 
survival and their greater longevity 
meant larger and larger populations. 


S, together with the introduc- 
tion of industrial society and of a 
monetary economy, which at an in- 
creasing pace disrupted traditional 
agrarian societies, we have this ad- 
ditional factor of a greater popula- 
tion growth, which also helped to 
disrupt the previously existing order. 
Both of these factors have worked 
in the direction of pushing greater 
and greater numbers of the young in 
rural communities to become obsolete 
in terms of the needs of the local 
Structure and to be forced to look 
for salaried work in order to allow 
not only for their own survival but 
also for that of their now more 
numerous families. 


If conditions in the rural areas of 
the LDCs were perhaps never very 
good in terms of contemporary wes- 
tern standards, the forces at work 
which we mentioned above have 
generally worked against their bet- 
terment. The increasing growth of 
the rural populations has often 
implied greater population densities 
and a greater pressure on local re- 
sources. Outmigration of the young 
and able, on the other hand, have 
meant that it' is mostly the weaker 
who stay behind, making it ever 
more difficult to enhance local deve- 
lopment. 


We can thus see that, unless new 
ways of equilibrating peasant and 
rural social structures are found, 
there are very strong forces pushing 
for the outmigration of increasing 
numbers of people from these con- 
ditions. We will see below what 
possibilities there are for obtaining 
this. For the time being, let us turn 
to the other pole of the problem we 
are dealing with: if so many have to 
leave their local societies, where is 
it that they can find salaried work, 
or at least the minimum conditions 


E 


for survival, without being a burden 


for their families? . 


Е or a time it was thought, and 


many still think, that the solution 
for the above mentioned problems 
lay in the development of industry 
in the LDCs. Does not the develop- 
ment of industry need precisely the 
availability of so-called free labour 
which can be hired for pay? Would 
not its development allow for the 
incorporation of all those expelled 
from traditional activities and from 
rural areas, as it supposedly occur- 
red during the process of develop- 


ment of today's industrial societies? . 


Theoretically perhaps yes, except 
that the nations concerned and the 
world at large are presently under 
far different conditions from those 
prevailing at the time when today's 
industrial societies developed. 


We cannot here go into any detail 
about the factors that work against 
the possibility of most present-day 
so-called underdeveloped nations to 
become indusirial societies in the 


. classical sense of the term, and even 


less so to solve through that means 
the problems related to the ‘over- 
supply of labour’ which characterize 
them. Suffice it to mention some of 
them: the complexity, expensiveness 
and difficult accessibility of the 
necessary technology; the labour 
saving character of most of this 
technology; the extremely competi- 
tive nature of existing consumption 
markets and thus the difficulties for 
exporting manufactured goods; the 
amount of resources needed to cope 
with the basic neéds of rapidly 
growing populations, as well as the 
need to invest increasing resources 
in endeavours that are not directly 
productive (arms, superfluous con- 
sumption of local burgeoisies, 
interest rates on loans, etc.). For 
most LDCs, even those now often 
included in the category of ‘inter- 
mediate powers', these and other 
factors make it extremely difficult 
if not impossible to become fully 
industrialized welfare societies. 


What happens as a result is that. 
most large cities іп the LDCs are 
unable to provide enough employ- 
ment in the modern sectors of the 
economy for the population seeking 
entry into it, a process which, 


instead’ of” solving thé problems of 7: ‹ 


tural poverty and tnemployment, 
merely reproduce them in the cities 
themselves. л эй сы 





It is probably generally true Баг Eu 


it has been the largest cities of most 


LDCs which have received the grea- M uM. 


test amount of resources for deve- 
lopment in each of the countries 
concerned over the last decades, 
especially during the period. when 
so-called import substitution was 


the main strategy for the" develop- ` 


ment of these nations (1940-1970). 


However, given the pressures for > ^ 
outmigration from the rural areas. 


(and, we might add, from many 
urban areas not favoured by the 
industrializing strategy), whátever 
quantity of effective labour -is 
demanded, it is immediately surpas- 
sed by the existing and the incoming 
labour supply. І 


In spite of this, the largest cities 
where whatever- wealth. resulting 
from economic growth (including, 


that produced in the countryside). > 
was accumulated, became and.conti- - 
nue to be magnets. for attracting: ` 
migrants. · The great- amount of . 
poverty and of unemployment exist- , 





ing in them and which are well. «^ 


known to most-of you need 
further illustrated here. : -+ 


W 


not be 





hy, we. might: then ask Ours | 


selves, given this ‘situation, do.” 


people still-drift to the. large--cities 


of these countries? Because. some. | "^ ` 


actually find the ‘work: they were 
seeking while-most of the remaining 


find at least а way of avoiding death, .. 
through famine or illness, which is* 


the fate that would await many: of 


them if they had remainedimthe 2-02: 
countryside. Moreover, even thosé-.- : 
‘whose survival in the.cities is-doubt-: ` 


ful, mové because they ‘hope to find. 
there greater possibilities-for their 
children than АҒ they‘ fémained 
behind. . р NOME 


If this is. the "situatioritypically E 


prevailing іп many. LDCs,’ what lias 
been done in, order: t9.counteract 
the trends.mentionéd above: and to 


confront their consequences? : СС. 
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Various policies.have-been imple". 29: 
“mented with the-intention: of reduc- 
: Ing the rural exodus: agrarian ref- ` 





.. Of, 


23%: 


-orms; colonization. programmes and 


resettling : "schermies; wage; tax and 
price policies; the implementation 
"integrated rural development 


programmes'. Others 


- directed to the reorientation of mig- 
.rants away from the largest cities: 


F 


the strengthening of so-called inter- 
mediate cities; the creation of ‘new’ 
and `of -satellite cities as well as of 
new 'grówth poles'. Other measures 
have been taken in some countries 
to try to stop or drastically diminish 
the growth of the ‘largest cities, 
mostly by ádministrative fiat, resi- 
dence and working permits being 


К the most popular. 


id à 
M. of these measures and poli- 
cies, whatever their success might 
һауе been іп reaching other objec- 
tives; have unfortunately proved to 
be ráther. unsuccessful in curbing 
rural to urban migration or in signi- 
ficantly reducing the rate of urban- 
ization or the growth of large cities. 
Let us see why. 


‘Though a few agrarian reforms 
have -actually led to the redistribu- 


ion of land to the peasants, and in 
'.a few cases have even stimulated 


: significant numbers of them to re- 


* main in the countryside, temporarily 
retarding or diminishing the rate of 


urbanization, in the longer run they 
have been unable by themselves to 
counteract the trends we described 


‘above, * 


Тһе reasons are various: land re- 
forms have often served to replace 
quasi-feudal relations of production 
in agriculture for capitalist ones, а 
process which has accelerated the 


+ development of commercial agricul- 


«іште, of. mechanization, and of the 


a “prevalence of wage labour. This has 
';iüsually^been conducive to the sub- 
; ~- stitution of permanent by temporary 
'. employment and thus, in the longer 


run, has stimulated outmigration 
from the rural areas. 


In other cases, the redistribution 


` ‘of latifundia- has endéd up, less than 


two gefierations after the land re- 
forms took place, in the creation of 
minifundia; which have usually re- 


5 Sulted ina ‘reduction of production 





з and in, farther’ outmigration from 
oe countryside: 


` ‘Paradoxically, land reforms. have. 


in most: cases directly stimulated 


have been ` 


urban growth through various mech- 
anisms, most notably the transfe- 
rence of investments and of the eco- 
nomic surplus produced to urban 
areas, and by providing urban 
populations with more food at lower‘ 
costs (often subsidized by govern- 
ments). Since most of this urban 
economic growth is obtained at the 
expense of agriculture, it has in- 
creased rural-urban differentials and 
thus further encouraged rural-urban 
migration. 


Since agrarian reforms greatly 
affect the economic and political in- 
terests of the powerful rural land- 
lords, they are not easy to imple- 
ment. The alternatives in many 
LDCs with land potentially avail- 
able for cultivation have been the 
colonization programmes or resettle- 
ment schemes, the basic objectives 
of which often are to absorb part 


. of the surplus population of depres- 


sed areas and, thus, to decrease 
rural-ur ban migration. 


-— 


| Dm mounting evidence 
shows that these programmes more 
often than not absorb only a small 
proportion of their target popula- 
tions, and usually at exhorbitant 
financial casts. Moreover, contrary 
to expectations, even when they have 
had some success in alleviating 
population pressure in depressed 
areas, this has not necessarily led to 
a decrease in outmigration from 
them since, given the social class 


' structure of most of these areas, any 


surplus over iraditional subsistence 
requirements is likely to be absor- 
bed by the landlords and middle- 
men, thus leaving these communities 
а5 poor as ever. 


The colonized areas themselves, 
though usually planned to favour 
the development of independent 
small farmers, end up by reproduc- 
ing the schemes of domination exist- 
ing in other areas, and this when 
they don’t serve the sole purpose of 
clearing new land for existing land- 
lords or owners of large agricultural 
enterprises. After a usually brief 
period of population absorption, 
most colonized areas themselves 
start expelling it. On another hand, 
these programmes, as we saw was 
the case with agrarian reforms, also. 
serve to strengthen the urban eco- 


‘поту, where most of the new wealth 


generated i$ invested. 


Since wage differentials between 
rural and urban areas are thought 
to be one of the main determinants 
of rural-urban migration, wage poli- 
cies are often implemented with the 
objective of curbing them. These 
policies usually begin by defining 


legal minimum salaries for rural 


workers. Given the commonly weak 
bargaining power of these workers, 
however, the measures are difficult 
to erforce. In any case, contrary to 
what would be expected, they tend 
in the long run to exacerbate out- 
migration, since a more intense 
peneiration of salaried relations 
takes place, which tends to stimul- 
ate producers to substitute men by 
machines, and which ends up by 
displacing rural workers or, in the 
best of cases, by replacing perma- 
nent by temporal workers and thus 
intersifying pressures for emigra- 
tion. 


A policy highly favoured by 
many L.D.C. governments as well 
as by various international organiz- 
ations has been that of ‘integrated 
rural development programmes.’ 
Thess usually involve a coordinated 
effor- by various government agen- 
cies to bring about an overall bet- 
terment of living conditions in rural 
communities, and include the train- 
ing of the local population іп 
various skills, as well as provisions 
for increasing the existing infra- 
struccure and of social services such 
as health and education. 


In practical terms, most of these 
programmes have proved too costly 
to be able to cover a significant pro- 
portion of rural communities over 
a sudiclently long period of time, 
which would probably be the neces- 
sary conditions for them to have 
an effect in curbing emigration. 
Moreover, as almost any other 
modernizing scheme when applied 
within an otherwise traditional 
social structure, these programmes 
often serve as ап incentive for the 
most able to leave their communi- 
ties and look for better horizons. 


Es now to some of the 
polices that have been applied in 
order to deviate migrations directed 
to the largest cities, it can be said 
that, although also very costly and 


plagued by all kinds of adminis- - 


trative and political problems, they” 
have perhaps been more successful 
in reaching their objective. Тһе 
development. of new ‘growth poles’ 
and new cities has in various known 
cases opened up alternative desti- 
nations for migrants who would 
have otherwise moved to the pri- 
mate cities. 


On the other hand, these prog- 
rammes have usually stimulated 
rural-urban migration within the 
corresponding region where they 
have been developed, thus creating 
the same kinds of urban problems 
to which we referred above. They 
do however tend to reduce the con- 
centration of population in specific 
regions and urban centers, if and 
up to the point to which they reach 
a level of sustained growth over a 
. Significant time-period. 


Last in this quick survey come 
the direct controls on urbanization, 
which include from restrictions to 
settling in large cities to slum clear- 
ance programmes designed in part 
to discourage migration. Many mig- 
rants have been sent back to their 
communities of origin through these 
‘schemes. Some of these programmes 
have had a certain amount of suc- 
cess in controlling urbanization or 
the growth of large cities for some 
time, but with a cost in terms of 
human suffering difficult to justify, 
especially when they are not ac- 
companied by strong measures to 
increase the availability of housing, 
of jobs, and of other necessities of 
life elsewhere. 


l e must not forget to mention 
the fact that there are other more 
general population policies which 
also include as part of their objec- 
tive to affect the processes we are 
discussing, most notably, popul- 
‘ation programmes designed to 
diminish the rate of growth of the 
overall population and which have 
been implemented in one or another 
form and to a greater or lesser 
extent in many LDCs over the last 
decades. 


There is now little doubt that 
‘many of them are effectively contri- 
buting to decrease the rates of 
growth-of the population and that, 
in thé longer-run, lesser rates of 


growth or both urban ` iid rural 
populations might contribute to 
alleviate some of the problems we 
have been discussing. Many, though, 
have not been very successful in 
penetrating the rural populations 
and, in any case, as we mentioned 
at the beginning, the 'demographic 
inertia’ (as called by demographers) 
of the population already living, 
will make for high rates of growth 
in most LDCs for at least the next 
generation. 


T.. picture drawn leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that most 
policies applied in the LDCs in 
order to control the processes we 
have been discussing have not been 
very effective in reaching their ob- 
jectives. Why is this so? 


Mainly for two interrelated rea- 
sons: because they are usually appli- 
ed as isolated measures and not as 
part of a general development 
scheme of which they would consti- 
tute organic elements, -and because 
they run counter to the dominant 
economic forces determined pre- 
cisely by the general development 
scheme being followed. _ 

To give some examples: many 
third world nations still have as 
their model, either by choice or by 
necessity, that of industrial nations. 
Now, the development of industria- 
lism in agrarian societies involves 
the transfer of labour from agricul- 
tural and other rural activities to 
manufacturing, commercial and 
service activities mostly located in 
cities. It therefore implies the geog- 
raphical mobility of the population 


from mostly dispersed villages to 


urban areas. 


The very underdevelopment of 
these nations, on the other hand, 
leaves little choice but to concent- 
rate the scarce capital available in 
them in a few areas, with migration 
accordingly flowing from most rural 
communities, which increasingly - 
become subject to the diseqilibriat- 
ing processes illustrated above, 
towards a few urban centers. 


If these processes are implied by 
the development strategy being 
followed, it is quite obvious that any 
policies designed to counteract them 
are doomed to failure. Viewed from 


ae 


а different ИСТА many өй the Ж | 


cies adopted by ће LDCs:and des- «^ +", 


cribed above would „probably suc- 


. ceed in counteracting thesejtrends if ` 


applied together and as partofa.. 


development scheme; the principles 


of which were congruent M Fuck E 


measures. 


О. of the cases where this has 
been attempted (and which T give as 
example for the simple reason that 
it is the one I know best) is that of 
Cuba, where most of the policies 
mentioned above have been ш 
at one time or another over the last 
twenty years with a relatively high 
degree of success which -includes,. 
amongst other results, those, of 
having significantly slowed down 
the growth of Havana in favour 
of various middle-sized cities, of 
having effectively colonized Ysla de 
Pinos and favourably changed most 
other pre-existing’ migration cur- 
rents, of having developed an exten- 
sive network of small urban villages 
in the rural areas which have, allow- 
ed for the concentration of the dis- 
persed rural population, thus. 


t 


making it possible for them to. ~ 


receive all kinds of social services. 


Perhaps, more important’ than all oe 


this by itself is the fact that.these 
gains have made it possible not only 
to achieve an acceptable : balance 
between rural and urban develop- 





ment, but to go a long way towards: . . 
the elimination of poverty іп .both `: 


rural and urban areas. AIL this, 


redefinition of this nation's iiid 
тепе strategy. ` 


My own conclusion is therefore: 


that most LDCs would.. need 40.: ps 


of |. 
course, has taken place within a 


make quite drastic changes i in ‘their: CEN 
developinent strategies to counteract’, ау. 


existing trends towards increasing . 


rural poverty. апа. excessive P urban 
concentration. 





- Industrial: nations К do of 


great help if they- would jaterfere ` ` 


less with decisions’ made by “the 


LDCs in ternis-of defining their own 
paths to devélopment and ifthey . . 
would contribute тоге, wholehear- - 5. `- 
tedly to the-existing efforts, to: redes. , : ES 
fine the world economic Orderin a, ^4. 
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more rational way, for: the: goodiof ` 


` the coming generations in both the 
LEDs and ше рсе ҰСЫ 














Conservation for survival 


MOHAMED KASSAS 


BARBARA Ward and Rene Dubos? 
brought to our attention the con- 
cept of our only one earth that they 
presented to the world as a whole 
and particularly to the United 
Nations Conference on Human 


1. B. Ward and К. Dubos, 1972. Only 


One Earth, Andre Deutsch, London. 


Envi-onment, better known as the 
Stockholm Conference, in 1972. 
This concept was dramatically per- 
ceived by astronauts who could see 
that it was actually one earth, in 
their jargon: one space ship. 


But scientists world-wide were 
involved in a series of international 


programmes of research on the 
global phenomena; these - included 
the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) 1957-58, the International 
Biological Programme (IBP) 1964- 
1974, the Upper Mantle Project 
1964-1970, the Global Atmospheric 
Research Programme (GARP) 1970- 
1980, the Man and the Biosphere 
(MAB) programme initiated in 1971, 
etc.. These international ventures 
mobilised the resources of the 
United Nations system and other 
inter-governmental bodies and of 
the non-governmental bodies of the 
world scientific community under 
the leadership of the International 
Council for Scientific Unions (ICSU) 
and the International Union for 
Coriservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (Г/СМ) and other inter- 
national institutions. АП this colla- 
borative scientific endeavour pro- 
duced a considerable volume .of 
information on the physical and bio- 
logical processes which operate with- 
in the only one earth, and mechapics 
and dynamics of global systéms. 


I became evident that, within 
the space of our small planet, life 
of various form and kind abounded 
within the surface skin of the solid 
earth  (lithosphere),. the surface 
layers of the water bodies (hydro- 
Sphere) and the lower layers of the 
gaseous envelope (atmosphere). 
These three components form a 
sphere within which life exists: the 
biosphere. 


Major advances during recent 
years resulted from an international 
programme of research on major 
bio-geo-chemical cycles of carbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur and 
other elements (under leadership of 
the ICSU Scientific Committee on 
Problems of Environment-SCOPE 
and the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme-UNEP). It is clear 
that the flux of elements between 


the three components of the bio- 


sphere is a continuum. Global cli- 
matic studies show the interlinkages 
between ocean and atmosphere in 
determining climatic patterns, and 
the important roles of the bodies of 
ісе, the forest cover and the deserts 
in atmospheric processes. The three 
components of the biosphere are 
interdependent and their segrega- 
tion into media (atmosphere, litho- 
.sphere and hydrosphere) is only a 


matter of convenience of presenta- 
tion. 


Within the СЕ operate'a - 


number of processes that are global, 
that is, processes in which the whole 
of the biosphere behaves as one 
system: climate, hydrological cycle, 
global energy budget, global bio- 
geo-chemical cycles, etc. These pro- 


cesses һауе: local manifestations, | 


but their globdl- dimensions and 
tele-connections are evident. Global 
ecology is the science that com- 
prehends these. processes and their 
interactions. . 


Living organisms, including man, 
find their requirements of space and 
materials within the "biosphere and 
аге influenced:by its conditions and 
forces, and their impacts on it. 
Global énvirdnmental science add- 
resses these ‘interactions and res- 
ponses between man апі global 
ecological processes. Let us consider 
some elements of these interactions 
and trends inthe complex environ- 
mental relationships of our only one 
earth. 


Мы records аге ех- 
tensive and satellite imagery has 
provided new information about 
patterns of atmospheric circulation. 
Advancements in scientific methodo- 
logies of modelling global processes 
added new insights of the inter-re- 
latedness of atmosphere, ocean (in- 
cluding ice bodies) and land. But 
time-series measurements are still 
limited and available data allow us 
only to note certain trends in a few 
atmospheric components. 


1. Carbon dioxide concentration 
continues to increase at a rate of 
about 1 part per million (ppm) per 
year: c. 315 ppm in 1957 and c. 340 
ppm.in 1981. The principal reason 


for this increase is the emissions of 


carbon dioxide by combustion of 
fossil fuels (global annual release of 
СОу in 1940s с 5000 million tòn- 
nes, in 1970s с 1800 million tonnes 
(Rotty and Weinberg, 1977).? Clear- 
ance of forests is another cause for 
carbon dioxide increase. But most 
of the carbon dioxide emitted does 
not add to the atmospheric CO,, and 


M es ; 
2. Climatic Change, vol. 1. 


oceans were peteelved as the major 
sink. Other sinks:may; become clear 
(see Bolin, Degens, ` Kempe and 
‘Ketner, 1979: The Global Саш. 


- Cycle, SCOPE 13, J. Wiley). - 


- Increase of atmospheric carbon . 
dioxide has a greenhouse (warming) 
effect and there is agreement that 
this trend could lead to ап increase 
in air and sea-surface temperatures 
and, hence, increase of evaporation 
and changes in rainfall patterns. 
But such temperature increases 
would vary with altitude (higher at 
earth and water surfaces and much 


less noticeable at 3 km altitude) and .. 


latitude (higher at higher latitudes 
and much less noticeable at the 
equator). Any impact of CO, global 
increase on climate will vary in diffe- 
rent regions. These „issues аге the 


subject matter of the ongoing World. 


Climàte Programme. 


But, the increase in global atmios- 
.pheric carbon dioxide may enhance 


photosynthesis and hence increase 
primary productivity of plants — 
wild and cultivated. This fertilizer- 
effect has been demoristratéd at 
small scale experimental studies, but 
its significance at field level is yet to 
be shown. 


2. Human activities add to the 
particulate matter suspended in the 
atmosphere. It is estimated (Berly- 
and, 19753) that. natural sources 


“ 


emit some 1320 million tonnes per. > `., 


year of particulate matter (mostly: 
marine salt, soil erosion, forest fires 
and volcanic eruptions), and man- 
made sources emit some 300: million 
tonnes per year (mostly: fuel com- 


bustion, industrial emissions, land Ў i 


ploughing). The physical impact of * 
these particulates (dust arid aerosols) . 
pertains to their віеейһопве: effect. - 
(warming) if suspended іп lower 
layers of the atmosphere and their: 
cooling effect if emitted to upper 
layers. Atmospheric turbidity. mea- 
surements included in the WMO- 
UNEP BAPMON network program- 
me will provide for “analysis of 


trends and their Шу, impact оп. ы 


climate. 


3. Sulphur oxides enter the 'at- 
mosphere through burning fossil . 


| ы (sulphur conten varies from . 
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tain grades of coal), and from metal 
. smelting (sulphur, content of pyrite 
ores сап reach 4597). Man-made 
vemiissions of sulphur. dioxide. in- 
: crease at about 57 per year reach- 
“ing some 196. million tonnes annu- 
"ally by the end of 1970s. Nitrogen 
oxides resulting from burning fossil 
fuels: and industrial. emissions are 
also increasing in the atmosphere. 
Acid precipitation, caused by sulphu- 
ric and nitric acids that result from 
the sulphur and nitrogen oxides 
collecting in the, atmosphere, has 
become a matter of serious concern 


“eastern North America.. Acid pre- 


cipitation caused the. impoverish- ' 


. ment of freshwater lakes, especially 
in lakes over igneous rocks; this was 
evident and- widespread in Scandi- 
navia and in eastérn Canada. It also 
‚ caused ecological damage to vegeta- 
` tion and soil; The issue of acid rain 
` presents:a clear example of regional 
7 responsibilities of environmental 
P ud 
+ I 






J 4: Daens of the рдей 
‘ozone as а result- of photochemical 
interactions with: emissions of ex- 
haust gases -froin high-flying super- 


' sonic aircraft or of chlorofluorocar-- 


. bons used às refrigerants and aerosol 
‚ propellants was:a matter of world- 
‘wide -concern during the 1970s. 
While in theory such depletion could 
be caused by a-variety of chemicals 
“апа it would increase the penetra- 
tion- of bidlogically damaging ultra- 
violet radiation, no reliable evidence 
of such depletion is available. 


Er Many of the toxic substances- 


that 2 are emitted into the atmosphere 
аге, long-lived (heavy metals and 
^, pesticides) and hence accumulate in 
nb organisms-in sequence of time 
-ör build-up: ‘through food chains. 
We: do-not:have-systematic monitor- 


“ing for^these substances except in 


limited locations and general trends 


NE cannot be. identified: "But incidental 


measurements ` (lead in Greenland 
апа: "Antarctic ice, ` metal pollution 
_in sedimeñts:ófthe Palace Moat in 
"Tokyo — Goldberg et al., 19764; DDT 


z in márine. mammals in the Atlantic, 







“etc.): show‘ that ‘these substances 
‘could :Беё: a serious environmental 
‘hazard: and that the оодо елее isa 





principal pathway of their long-. 
8 range transport. : 


The PUR is one of the 


"three principal "physical (abiotic) 


components of the biosphere, the 
hydrosphere (oceans, seas, inland 
waters) and the lithosphere (sedi- 


mentary and basement geological . 
formations, surface crusts, soils) аге ` 


the other two. These are also con- 
trolled by natural phenomena that 
are beyond the manipulations of 
man; and are media that may receive 
refuse and effluents of human acti- 


" ., vities (pollution). 
- in northwestern Europe and north-, 


Within the space provided by the 
abiotic components of the biosphere 
live the elements of the organic 
world: the biota. The life proces- 
ses of these organisms are directly 
influenced by the: materials, forces 


and conditions prevalent in the abi- , 


otic biosphere; these relationship.are 
the subject matter of ecology.’ The 
biotic and abiotic components are 


so closely knit that they comprise: 


integral systems: ecosystems. The 
processes that. integrate the abiotic 
components of an ecosystem with its 
variety of biotic components (plants, 
animals, micro-organisms) are those 
of production, consumption and 
decomposition: processes of material 
cycling and energy flow. . 


e can go on describing the 


processes of the biosphere and the 
changes that are gradually occurring 
in its various components: pollution 
of waters of oceans, seas, rivers and 
lakes; destruction of forests and 
woodlands especially in the tropics; 
ecological imbalances resulting from 
excessive and widespread use of 
chemicals; degradation of extensive 
areas of pasturelands especially in 
the semi-arid regions of the world. 
These changes are documented in: 
The World Environment (a report by 
UNEP, 1982, ed. M. Holdgate, 
M. Kassas & G. White, усу 
Int. Pub.). 


But, the question we may need to 
pose for ourselves is:. what is the 
essential meaning of all this, and 
how.are these complex and varied 
events related? The answer may 
comprise the following elements: 


1. the advent of man, and his 
eventual prominence, created new 


. glotal 


"dimensions in tlie operatión of the 
.. biosphere; as; тап. distinguished 
himself: amongst the biotic compo- 


nents of the biosphere as special, 
his role and impact gradually réach- 
ed up to levels of natural pliéno- 


mena (causing extinction of thou . 


sands of species of plants arid 
animals, changing natural vegeta- 
tion in vast expanses of land; inodi- 
fying the global hydrological “cycle 
oo world-wide river controls, 
etc 

2. for every environmental: prob- 
lem there are local sóurces of origin 
with widespread global manifest- 
ation; 

3. the biosphere—- -at ‘focal ‘and 
levels — has ‘certain: capa- 
cities (оғ self cleansing, of produc- 
tion, ‘of resilience)” beyond’ which 
damage or degradation may ‘Be it- 
reparable; E 

4. the man-biosphere interactions 
can best be conceived -as inter- 
relationships among three systems: 
biosphere, technosphere and' socio-- 
sphere; environmental - problems. 


“сш 


arise from failures in these three- А 


pror ged ГРАН 


Т. biosphere i is the тані System: 
including the atmosphere, lithos-- 
phere, hydrosphere and the living 
biota. This system has a history 
that dates back far beyond the his-- 
tory of man, its operations follow 
global and universal phenomena: 
that are far beyond the control of 
man (at- the macro scale), it pro- 
vides man with the space, where he 
lives and the elements 
deve ops into resources for his 
needs. EP 

The technosphere is the man-made: 
system of structures that man sets. 
withia the space of the biosphere: 
settlements of villages and cities, 
industrial centres, · transport and 
communication. structures, iřrig=- 
atior-drainage and river control 
systems, farmlands, etc. This: man-- 
made system is under control of: 
man in the present. Certain com-- 
poneats (e.g., farming systems) are 
managed by man but not under- 
his full control; they are still under. 
the iafluence of biosphere processes: 
of climate, hydrology, etc. * 


The sociosphere is the man-made: ~< 


system of non-structures that man: 
has developed and adopts in manag-- 


that he. 


4 


ч 


x 


ing the societal internal relation- 


ships and relationship with’ the | 


other two systems. This man-made 
system evolved through centuries of 
human history and comprises com- 
ponents that date to the past (reli- 
gion, national constitution and leg- 
islations, cultural heritage, etc.). 

is the sum of the i dc 
socio-economic and socio-cultural 
institutions that prevail in a com- 
munity. 


T.. complexity of the multi- : 


dimensional interactions among the 
three systems wiil be appreciated if 
we remember: 
—their different 
control, 
~~their differences in scales of 
time and’ space. This will 
naturally result in discrepancies. 


origins and 


Two concepts become apparent. 


1. Resources result from inter- 
actions among the three systems: 
societal action оп elements of the 
biosphere using the machinery of 
the technosphere. Elements of the 
biosphere remain as geological for- 
mations, hydrological processes, 
biological organs, etc., till: (a) man 
discovers their utility in meeting 
needs and requirements, (b) man 
develops means of obtaining (and 
treating if necessary) these elements, 
and (с) man acts to transform the 
elements into resources. This ex- 
plains Zimmerman’s (1951)5 state- 
ment ‘resources are not, they be- 
come’, and the nature conservation 
movement is striving to persuade 
us that elements of nature (species 
of plants and animals) that are not 
used today may prove most valu- 
able tomorrow. 


It also means that desdlosment 
is the action of man on biosphere 
elements, and that a developed 
society is a society that has the in- 
digenous capability for the manage- 
ment of the complex inter-relation- 
ships among the three systems, and 
that an under-developed society is 
short of this capability. It has been 
suggested (Batisse, 19739) that there 
isa fourth system, noosphere, the 
body of knowledge and ideas that 

5. World Resources 
Harper, New York. 
` 6. Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, February 


. 


and Industries, 


is applied ГЕ managing the man." 
biosphere relations. 


2. Environmental problems result 


- from failure of, or discrepancies in;"- 
the interactions. among the three 


systems, which — in the final ana- 
lysis — relate to some short coming 
in the system by which a society 
manages the operation of these 
interactions. Examples may illust- 
rate this concept: let me quote 
three. 


T: lithosphere (terrestrial com- 
ponent of the biosphere) provides 
man with the space of land. Man 
uses this land in two principal ways: 
building (settlements, industries, 
roads and otber transport structures) 
and farming (agriculture, pasture, 
sylviculture). Farming is the main 
food-producing system, it also pro- 
vides a variety of other products; 
and it requires certain attributes 
of land that are not available all 
over the space provided by the 
lithosphere. 


The area of land available to man 
(not covered with ice) is about 134 
million square kilometers, classified 
according to potential productive 
capacity into four categories: 


— High 7 million km? 
— Medium 11 КӘ 
— Low 15 "D 
— Zero 101 
Croplands, grasslands and forest 


lands of the world cover the total of 
the first three classes (33 million 
km?) Of the zero class, 53 million 
km? is under some form of grassland 
or woodland and 48 million km? are 
virtually non-productive. 


Within the high and medium 
classes of land (fertile and arable) is 
the main bulk of the food-producing 
system of the world. Their share of 
world land is 18 million km? — 
13.4% of the total land space of 
our world. This limited proportion 
underlines the importance of conser- 
vation of our croplands and range- 
lands. But what actually happens is 
that millions of hectares: of produc- 
tive land are lost under concrete and 
asphalt every year. In developed 
countries, agricultural land is often 
taken over by aggressive techno- 
productive systems: industry, urban 


development, highways, etc. World- 


;- tural use 


water available for all humans із 


dus 


side loss : “of ГЕ düe to diis ой; 


agricultural usé is 5-7 million n Һај. 
year. 


In Japan the: шше «1968; 4974) - 
annüal loss of cultivated land tö- 
housing and ürban services аше 
highways and industries.was about. : 
55000 ha = 0.157; of the land area 
of Тарап. There may be excuses for 
the land situation in Japan; but in 
the USA during 1967-1975 about 
2.8 million ha of croplands. shifted 
to non-agricultural uses: the annual 
rate of conversion was 0.16% of the 
total stock of cropland — no excuse. 


of reclamation of new lands (river ^ 
control schemes, irrigation of desert 


lands, etc.) brought under cultiva- . 


tion during 1955-1975 a total area 


of 372000 ha, but the loss of prime... . 
- croplands of the fertile Nile valley: 


and delta due to urban expansion. 
was 400 000 ha. 


This worldwide: ‘process ‘presents. 
an example of failure in the rela-. 
tionship between the sociospheie - 
and the biosphere (land- use policy). 
Here we note that in most instances ` 
one sociosphere component (land. . 
speculation enterprise) operates 
against the long-term interest of the 
society. 


‘The calculated average ‘annual > 
losses of Agricultural land (шшш. 
1981)7 аге: ; 

— by non-agricul- ” ' 
8 million hà. 
— by erosion ^." 3°: 35, 5, 
— by desertification- 2. ^ , „ 
— by toxification ou. segs эз 


Losses due to erosion, desertifica- 


tion, toxification are in most:ins- ` 


tances due to failure in the relation- 


ship between the téchnosophere = ғ. 


(means used in:land- management) ' 
and the biosphere Гөш: of the: 
soil system. — «5. «7 2.2 


F resh water is — ‘needless to: ѕау. 
-- one of the essential requirements ` 
of life. There is a verse in the Quran ` 
(the Muslim holy book:;coritaining: 
the message from Allah): by which 


God says that out of water:He crea- :: .·. 


ted all living things. То make-clean > 


‚7. Publ.. Agric. Univ.: 
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In Egypt, nation-wide programmes : ^ 
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"te "bé ‘met: ао ра is опе'ргіпсі-· 


2^' ~ pal méans:for making agriculture 
posible, and Productive.’ 





| But: “if S e consider: ihe оше of 
аита. - water áyailable.to us at the global 
“Male, we note that out of the. total 
volume 6f global .waters (1400 mil- 
lion cubic kilometers): 
— 197 % ocean water (saline); 
3% pisc (42 million ` 
km?); А 


Out òf this freshwater: 
— 71.2% is stored in the ice caps; 
‚ — 22.4% is ground water; 
— 0.35% ізіп Jakes and swamps; 
see Ms 004 % is in the atmosphere; 

C e 0. 01% is in the rivers, 








." This shows that ‘the: slum of 

;"frésh Water available’ for meeting 

` pur world-wide needs (40-45 thou- 

‚запа km?) is a small fraction of the 

"total global waters. If this. 0.01% 

“ойша Бе increased, doubled, we 

. ‘could... double our food-producing 

‘potential, reclaim all the deserts that 

uos. ` ' соуег:аё present almost 40% of the 

‘seatth surface. Thisis a technological 

, -problem that is ‘certainly less comp- 

:lexand less difficult-than sending 

‚ man to'the moon and bringing him 
г. Баск safe, : 


f т. question i is: ‘aby: аге we not 
investing, the. resoürces necessary for 
-such a project; while we invest con- 
isiderable.resources Of research and 
" development in other projects that 
do not seem, to address the urgent 
needs of тай; This Seems to suggest 
discrepancy ` in setting our global 
. prioritiés as related to our global 
nééds. Research programmes on: 
MELLE = ‘desalination; А 

: , :=— wéather modification; 

‘+. <> evaporation. suppresion; 

С p — water recyclirig, : 

' "receive . ‘little "support , compared to 
esearch, programmes on armament 
development, About : 400, 000 highly 








: “military. Yesearch and dévelopment 
NN о te 
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i DR "present world map .shows 


` 1978) describes it 41) World food 


evident inequalities in population- ~: 


wealth . distribution, that is a non- 
proportionate pattern of population = 
resources distribution. Certain popu- 
lation groups (countries) seem to ` 
have austere resources, others have 
plenty. Consider food resources: as 
. L. Tweeten (Worldview, December 


production per capita is greater than 
at any time, and more people have 
more to eat. (2) More people con- 
sume inadequate amounts of food 
today than at any time in history. 
(3) The nexus between these seem- . 
ingly inconsistent propositions and 


`- the crux of the global malnutrition? 


‘problem is uneven distribution of 


- bases became available. 


resources rather than low volume of 
food production and consumption.’ 


The roots are historical. Man 
settled in larger numbers where 
resources were apparently ample 
(river basins) end in sporadic num- 
bers where resources were austere 
(nomads in arid lands). Biosphere 
resource changes were-mainly rela- 
ted to climatic changes: glacials and 
inter-glacials, pluvials and inter- 
pluvials. The incidence of these 
changes was slow and there was time 
for populations to re-adjust by mig- 
ration in responses that were not 
very different from those of other 
biota. As glacials gradually (іп 


thousands of years) crept southward 


over Europe, the population had 
time to move southward апа south- 
eastward towards a warmer climate. 
Again, as the climatic desiccation 
evolved in interpluvials, the popu- 
lations had time to- re-adjust by 
moving towards river basins or less 
arid regions.. 


As man's knowledge and ability 
to manipulate and manage biosphere 
components increased, new resource- 
But, the 
evolution of knowledge was slow in, 
earlier history and man's ability for 
‘demographic adjustment (migra- 
tion) was capable of coping with 
the slow change. But, in modern 
times, knowledge grew faster and 
its application in resource develop- 
ment escalated, while abilities for 
demographic readjustment became 


gradually impeded by the constraints 


19, World Food Council (1977) estimate 
of chronically hungry апа malnourished 


'— over 450 millions. 


of political boundaries and national 
policies. 


Тһе history of the Middle. East 


"and adjoining regions illustrates this 


point. Ecological degradations- of 
arid lands caused. mass movements 
from drier territories (Arabian 
Penirsula) to the fertile lands of 
river basins in Mesopotamia, 


- Levant, Egypt, etc., reaching west- 


ward and northward to the Atlantic 
Coast and Iberia. Population redis- 
tributions were commensurate with 
propcrtionate adjustment of man- 
resou-ce relationships. These move- 
ments were spurred on by the drive 
of Islam during the 7th century. In 
the recent 30-40 years, great wealths 
of oil resources were discovered 
and ceveloped within the otherwise 
resou-ce-austere deserts. There 
was population influx in the form 


. of m.grant labour and .expatriate 


techn cians. But, the increase in the 
size o? the resource base was much 
faster. demographic readjustment 
was ander political controls and 
ethnic constraints. The outcome 
was іле dramatic rise of фе. per- . 
head share of wealth in certain parts 
(e.g., Kuwait) as compared to that 
in densely populated territories in 
river basins, (e.g., Egypt) and the 
Fertile Crescent (e. g^ Syria). 


Demographic adjustments bet- 
ween the densely populated conti- . 
nent of Europe and the newly dis- 
covered continents of the Americas 
and Australia are well documented. 
But. today there are political and 
administrative barriers that control 
migration to these continents. . 


я Т, result of these controls — 


global wise — is that there are 
excesses in certain resources in some 
parts and extreme shortage of these 
same resources. Let us consider 
water. One third of our earth,- that 
is inhebited by more than 600-700 
millions, faces shortage of water. 
(desert); other parts with thin popu- 
lation (eg, Alaska and ‘North 
Canada) have surplus water. The 
idea of trans-continental transfer of 
water from North-American terri- 
tories with excess to territories with 
shortages (southwest U.S.A. and 
Mexico) was explored under-schemes 
of North American Water And 
Power Alliance (NAWPA). This 
poses the question: do we move peo- 
ple to where they can із the 


resources of the biosphere, or do we. 


move resources to where people 


are? The present world seems’ to--. 


favour the latter: transfer resources 
from areas of excess (rich/donor 
countries) to areas of shortage 
(poor/recipient countries), This pro- 
cess of aid and assistance has be- 
come part of contemporary negoti- 
ations between north and south, 


The essence of this is that con- 
straints of the sociosphere is ham- 
pering the natural capacity of man 
to cope with changes in the bio- 
sphere (e.g., climatic perturbations 
or changes) and with advancements 
of the technosphere (capacity to ex- 
plore and develop resources) through 
demographic adjustments. At pre- 
sent we have a world population of 
4,6 billions, three quarters live in 
developing countries (share of indi- 
vidual of total available resources is 
short of the basic requirements) and 
one quarter lives in developed count- 
ries (share of individual of total 
available resources is excessive: con- 
sumer/wasteful societies). This situ- 
ation of global disparities insults 
our inherent feeling of the unity of 
mankind and may eventually under- 
mine the prospects of our futüre 
survival. 


M. s has, over the centu- 
ries of history, modified the natural 
assemblages of plants and animals 
(biomes) all over the world, and 
changed the distribution of species 
and their ecological interactions. 
Many of these changes have been 
essential elements of development, 
but have caused the disappearance 
of natural vegetdtion from great 
stretches of continents (e.g. Europe). 
Where development has been ham- 
pered by poverty, and people have 
to eke out their living under austere 
biosphere conditions, fertility of the 
land is often placed in jeopardy. 
One aspect of this is desertification 
that now menaces life-support sys- 
tems of some 600-700 million people: 
— 3071 million hectares of range- 
land, 
— 173 million hectares of rainfed 
cropland, 
— 27 million hectares of irrigated 
.cropland. 


By these processes of man's action, 
thousands of species of plants and 


animals disappeared and valuable: - 
: genetic resources are forever lost. 


The World Conservation. Strategy? 
sets three basic principles for main- 
taining balance between man and 
environment, that is, between the 
sociosphere and biosphere: 


1. to maintain essential ecological . 
' processes and life-support system, 


2. to preserve genetic diversity, 
3. to ensure the sustainable utiliz- 
ation of species and the ecosystem. 


This is a prescription: conserv- 
ation for the future survival of man. 


ЕИ assistance and aid, 
that is the flow of material re- 
sources from donors to recipients, 
needs to be directed towards ensur- 
ing the establishment of indigenous 
capabilities of managing the comp- 
lex interactions among the three 
systems. Without this the assistance, 
though well meaning, produces no 
positive results or may even cause 
harm. 


Mankind has divided the 
world into some 150 units: nation 
States. Political. boundaries аге 
often based on such unnatural bases 
(e.g., history of colonial adminis- 
trative boundaries), and bear no 
relation to natural resource systems, 
ethnic limits, or bio-geographic set- 
ting. Some of these units are ridi- 
culously small in expanse (17 States 
each with ап area less than 1000 
sq. km) or in population (35 States 
each with a population of less than 
1000 000). By contrast there are 27 
States each of an area of 1000 000 
km? or more, and 7 States each with 
a population of more than 100 
milions. Populations swell and 
boundaries do not extend; bound- 
aries become traps. This global 
malaise of irrational fragmentation 
of the world into territorial units is 
a factoflife and we have to live 
with it, but the international system, 
af loyal to the concept of the unity 
of mankind, should evolve socio- 
political systems that may undo 
this untenable situation through 
regional (political-economic) group- 
ings, and the regiorial development 
systems outlined by Mesarovic and 
Peste] (Mankind at the Turning 
Point, second report to the Club of 
Rome, 1974). +. 


10. IUCN-WWF-UNEP, 1980. 
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Kod 2 The microelectronic future 


ADAM SCHAFF 


IN April this year the new Report 
to the Club of Rome under the title 
‘Microelectronics and Society. For 
better or for worse?’ was published. 
The title of this Report reflects the 
dilemma its authors were facing and 
my task here is to make clear the 
message they wanted to transmit. It 
can be presented in the following 
way. Humanity is in the initial stage 
of the greatest and deepest going 
scientific and industrial revolution 
in the history of mankind. This dev- 
elopment, which for various reasons 
cannot and should not be stopped, 
can be beneficial to man but it could 
also become disastrous, leading to- 
wards social pathology, if some of 
its inherent social consequences are 
not foreseen and understood in due 
time, thus stimulating social activi- 
ties aiming at neutralisation and 
possibly the full elimination of nega- 
tive phenamena which could occur 
in this new social situation. 


The literature concerning micro- 
electronics and its different aspects 
is vast, but it deals mainly — if not 
exclusively — with the technological 
side of the problem. So far as the 
social consequences of the micro- 
electronic reyolution are concerned 


— and it is a fullfledged revolution 
for similar reasons as those which 
induce us to qualify the techno- 
logical changes at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries as the first 
industrial revolution — the appro- 
priate literature is scarce and poor 
and. so far as some important prob- 
lems are concerned, practically non- 
exis-ent. For this very reason, the 
new Report to the Club of Rome 
fills a serious gap in the domain of . 
this problematique, being the first 
attempt in world literature.to pre- 


sent a quasi full picture of the ques- 


tions concerned. 


But why is this the case? Why 
could such a lacuna exist in our 
reflections апа therefore in the ap- 
propriate literature? The answer to 
this question is not only -a luxury 
caused by our curiosity but is essen- 
tial for understanding what kind of 
brakes are operating on our reason- 
ing about these problems and, in 
consequence, on our becoming 
active to overcome them. 


It is so astonishing that, already 
confronted with a fullfledged revolu- 
tion in our way of life — starting 





with gadgets and simple instruments ^ 


to the most complicated implemen- 
tations of automation in different 
realms of human activity; knowing 
about the most spectacular changes 
that will occur soon in the domain 
"of communication — including holo- 
“graphy, distant conferences of peo- 
ple to be seen on a screen around 
oné table but in reality not leaving 
their different continents, telephone 
calls with the conversation partners 
visible in three-dimensional form, 
etc.; knowing from practice — this 
case is the most astonishing one — 
or from literature about the fantas- 
tic-development of automation and 
robotization which made it possible 
in Japan for the industrial milieu to 
raise the postulate of abolishing 
physical work in industry by the 
end of the century, and it goes with- 
out saying that the same concerns 
many types of mental work which 
can be even more easily achieved; 
living in this complex reality, living 
in the stream of this new scientific 
and technological revolution and 
not being aware of its social, possi- 
bly dangerous, disastrous consequ- 
ences, the question ‘why?’ is fully 
comprehensible. 


The question is simple then but 
the answer, however, must be so- 
phisticated. It belongs to the realm 
of social psychology. If we eliminate 
лез not as non-existent but not to be 
easily generalised — the motivation 
of conscious lies to mislead other 
people, to hide the .reality from 
them, the only valid answer that 
remains is to look at the mechanism 
of cognitive dissonance which per- 
mits us to understand the pheno- 
menon. 


T theory of cognitive disson- 
ance, formulated by Leo Festinger 
in the 1950s, can be reduced to the 
following thesis. If man finds him- 
self in a situation of conflict — 
which occurs often not only to indi- 
viduals but also to specifically struc- 
tured groups of people — when his 
ideas, beliefs and attitudes (in the 
sense of readiness to act) do not 
correspond with the objective reality 
and are falsified by this reality, then 
three possibilities arise. 


(а) To change reality in such a 
way so that it starts to correspond 
with our ideas, beliefs and attitudes; 
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this normaily proves to be impossi-- 
. ble. ` ue tro ul 


(b) To FN our dese beliefs 
and attitudes to måke them corres- 
pond with reality; this is easier but 


often it would mean an ideological. 


catastrophe for the person or group 
of people involved and therefore 


they will resist the acceptance of: 


such a solution to the utmost. 


` (c) To ignore the evidence of 


facts, to close one's mind to them, 
to become immune to the voice of 


reality which falsifies our beliefs. | 


This third possibility — it is not a 
theoretical speculation but an em- 


pirically verified theory — is just the , 


defence mechanism of cognitive dis- 
sonance interesting us. It causes а 
sort of schizophrenia, social schi- 
zophrenia, when man understands 
intellectually what we are telling 
him but erases emótionally the con- 
tent of the statement heard or read 
because its acceptance would demo- 
lish his beliefs which are dear to his 
heart, a typically schizophrenic situ- 
ation when a man knows something 
and at the same time does not 
know it. It seems strange but it is an 
empirically verified thesis. This 
mechanism functions all the more 
easily when we have to deal not with 
a clear statement of facts but with a 
handicap, psychologically impeding 
their perception. 


N ow the facts we are dealing with 
belong to the classical class of those 
which activate the defensive mech- 
anism of cognitive dissonance: in the 
case of those who are afraid of los- 
ing the momentum and the extra 
profits linked with the expansion of 
the microelectronic market if a 
mass campaign against the ‘job kil- 
lers’, similar to the anti-nuclear one, 
were to be launched; or of those 
who are building up the superiority 
of their country on the basis of their 
superiority in developing the micro- 
electronic revolution, in the first 
place in the domain of the military 
establishment, etc.. 


To make it clear: the authors of 
the Report ‘Microelectronics and 
Society' did not pursue any extre- 
mist aim.- We did not regard the 
microelectronic revolution as a 


social calamity but as a product апа” 


achievement of incredible human 


domain. 





progress, which Бас. antalle pot: 
sible dangers if they are, not coun- 
teracted: properly and in ümé;we ' 
did not strive to stop’ the  deielop-.. . 
ment, understanding’ its. beneficial 
elements and the practical impossi*", 
bility to achieve such a stoppage be- . 


: cause of international competition, 


especially in the domain of the mili- 
tary establishment. What we wanted 


‘then was to stir up public opinion, 


showing the potential dangers and. 
pleading for the necessity to fight 
against them. 


КӘ ер at giving a quasi full pic- fe 


ture of the situation, the group of. 








authors — each representing a diffe- i 


rent field of interest in the domain: 


— took up various sides of the pio- ^ 


blematique,. from explaining the 


technological background to рге- с) 


senting various economic, socia] 
and political consequences . of. ће“, 
on-going ` ‘industrial 
Surely, there are lacunas in thé pice, 
ture: either because an аро, 
competent author was notavaijable‘.- 
(e.g., the domain of. education) or 
because the problem is so huge and 
important that although hintéd at. 
ina chapter of the Report, ‘it calls“ 
for a special many-sided study, (e.g., 
the consequences of the microélec- : 
tronic revolution for. “the нна 
world). ` 1% 


- We can һауе discus oe 'concern- . 
ing the tempo and ways of fhe deve- . 
lopment of automation and ‘full ^ 
automation in the field of produc- . 
tion and office’ work but there сап 
be no opposition to the thesis that . 
this development is now inevitable ' 
and, with a bit of insight and ітарі-:.. 
nation — and: both are necessary ` 
for any, fruilful prevision «in. :thé - 
demain of social life: ‘we can' 
foretell that in 20-30” years from. x 
now, ie, in the life: span of i one 


generation, it will become ʻa "major а 


factor dominating the whole life of `. 
human society; bringing about great. 
economic and social changes 1 in: Ais 


Anew, let us leave asidé, the dis- ^; 
. cussions concerning which' domains ' 


of traditional work will Белей intact 
after the triumphal march'of. "auto- 
mation and what this will: ‘mean’ 
quantitatively as far as’ people's | 


-occupations will be concerned. Опе. 


thing, however, i is certain if we think 
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 fütlonally and are not being men- 


tally protected Ьу the mechanism of 


‘cognitive’ dissonance: : with the vic- 


tory of automation and robotization 
vast. structural unemployment will 


"bécome a reality and the main 
_ burden of it will fall on ‘the shoul- 
ders of the young generation. Two. 


problems are linked as а сопве- 
quence with this development: an 


-economic and a social one. 


T.. economic problem is simple 
and clear. Having to cope with the 
problems of hundreds of millions of 
unemployed people (already tens of 
millions exist in the developed coun- 


:tries) who, ' especially the young 
. generation, will find the. ways closed 
Sefowards work ` 
~ sense of the word and towards 


in the traditional 


с ... Working to earn money for their 


. living, society will be obliged, 
"wishes to avoid revolutions, to take 
'over the burden of covering the 


if it 


material needs of these people on 


: an historically given, level of their 


‘development. This is unavoidable, 
but. this; means the necessity for a 
fundamental change in the distribu- 
tion of social wealth which entails a 
fundamental change of social struc- 
ture. 


. The ways towards achieving these 
changes and their forms can and 
will be different in various societies, 
but something common underlies 
them all: if the society is to distri- 


‘bute the national income in a new 


way, it must have the power to dis- 
pose of this income in a new way. 
This inevitably means major changes 
in the domain of private property 


. which makes many people afraid. 


This perspective then becomes an 
impetus to activate the” mechanism 
of cognitive dissonance but this is 
an unavoidable consequence of the 
microelectronic revolution. The solu- 


^:tion of problems thus arising is 





relatively simple even if painful for 
. those who are concerned. 


` The second and more complicated 


` problem — I would also say the 
. most important — is the social one. 


It consists of the following: if work, 
1n the traditional sense of the word, 
was' the basis of the motivation of 
human activities and in this mean- 
ing the so-called ‘sense of life’ of 
human beings on a mass scale, then 
the loss of this ‘sense of life’, espe- 


Ud 


cially so far as young people are 
concerned, must be compensated by 
different types of activities other 
than work if we wish to avoid the 
danger of a pathological society. 
Why learn and study, why be active 
in a socially useful way if you get 
what you need for your physical 
survival from society anyway? Is it 
not true that when the incentive of 
work is lest, we can lose the ‘sense 
of Ше? end our expanding leisure 
time can in the end become ‘pollut- 
ed’, exposing — the young genera- 
tion first of all — to the temptation 
of drugs, alcoholism, perverted sex, 
etc., as can already be observed 
now? Is not this the way towards a 
pathological society? These ques- 
tions are rhetorical but the answer 
is clear. Something must be done 
and for these activities to havea 
prophylactic character they must 
already starz now, trying to counter- 
acta social calamity which could 
otherwise become a reality in a not 
too distant future. 


I, this respect there are two 
schools of thought; the one calls for 
a specific laissez-faire policy, the 
second asks for specific activities in 
this domain, to be undertaken now. 
There areiwo main arguments of 
the adherents: of .a laissez-faire 
policy: first, till now all great dilem- 
mas of human history were solved 
spontaneously by the historical 
development itself, so why should 


‘this not be the case now too? Second, 


if we look at the way of life of 
primitive people comprising a lot of 
leisure time, we see that they do 
not have any trouble with the lack 
of work; should we not then leave 
contemporary man too with his 
leisure time and not worry about 
losing the ‘sense. of life’ because 
he has eliminated work? 


Alas, both arguments are void 
and are misleading pseudo-argu- 
ments. 


Concerning the first, even if it 
were true that social conflict situa- 
tions were solved spontaneously in 
the past, it is not true that the same 
will therefore happen now too; the 
argument is a typical logical non 
sequitur, because changed соп- 
ditions of the contemporary situa- 
tion do not make it possible to 
accept the analogy with the past as 


a safe and certain basis for the. 
appraisal of today's problems and 
their perspectives. But, in addition ' 
to this, the point of departure of 
this reasoning is false: it is not true 
that in the past major social con- 
flic:s were always solved spontane- . 
ously because we know the example 
of many past civilizations — іп 
reality, the majority of them — 
which collapsed under the weight of 
suci conflicts and died out. s 


C oos the second, itis false 
to apply the model of the way of 
life of primitive people to modern 
тап because he has a different, 
historically structured, social charac- 
ter and different needs linked -with 
this character; in addition, the 
judgement concerning ‘leisure time’ 
of the so-called primitive people is 
falss — it consists in reality of 
various occupations which, because 
ther have a different form from 
whet we call ‘work’, is mistaken for 
leisure. 


What we are asking for is not to 
leave our children — they are at 
stake — at the mercy of a ‘laissez 
faire’ policy, remaining, passive 
Observers but to take on our res- 
ponsibility in preparing for this not 
too distant future by elaborating 
alternative solutions for: replacing 
worx by occupation and thus giving 
an alternative for the work-based 
‘sense of life’. К 


The Report tackles this problem 
in the last, ‘futurological’ .chapter. 
It a.so proposes a solution: conti- 
nuous learning with an enormous 
programme of preparatory activities 
to change the traditional curricula. 
But this is not meant as a panacea, 
rather as a sensible suggestion on 
how to solve this complicated pro- 
blem. 


“Aad this is in line with the aim 
of this Report and its message: to 
make man aware of the new prob- 
lematique, to try to wake up from 
dreams of cognitive dissonance those 
who have fallen asleep under | its 
charm and to say to man: you can- 
not expect wonderful spontaneous 
solucions to the problem but you 
should start to be active now. This 
is ycur responsibility today, for the 
sake of your children; tomorrow 
could already-be too late. 


Books 


ENTROPY, A NEW WORLD VIEW by Jeremy 


„Rifkin with Ted Howard. The Viking Press, New 


' York, 1980. 


DOOMSDAY theories are not new. They have 
existed in pre-history, contained in mythology and 
„folklore — in primeval memory. So far, man has 
been ingenious enough to avert disaster although, 
attimes, he has been perilously close to it. It is 
perhaps because these prophecies have been belied 
that doomsday theorists are not taken too seriously. 
Be that as it may, many of their ideas have undoub- 
tedly had a profound effect on our thinking and 
action, albeit in a reactive manner. Іп Jeremy 
Rifkin's book we have another futuristic scenario 
but with a difference — it is based on a natural law. 


The first law of thermodynamics states that all: 


matter in the universe is constant, that it cannot be 
created or destroyed. The second law states that 
matter and energy can only be changed from 
usable to unusable, from available to unavailable 
or from ordered to disordered. This is the Entropy 
Law —- the principle of dissipation of energy. 
Entropy is the measure of the extent of this dissipa- 
tion. Thus ‘whenever a. semblance of order is 
created anywhere on earth or in the universe, it 
is done at the expense of causing an even greater 
disorder in the surrounding environment?’ 


"These principles of naturalscience are taught in 


elementary physics courses and have become com- 
monplace. Jeremy Rifkin's book takes the Entropy 
Law as the foundation for his futuristic construct. 


According to him, once the ‘totality -оЁ the impli- ` 


cations of entropy are fully realised it must lead to 
a total revolution in our thought processes about 
economics, politics, sociology, -ethics and religion 

— in other words, in man's world view. It will. be 
the inevitable basis for the new world paradigm. - 


‘Our present framework is a mechanistic one infla- 


enced by Bacon, Descartes and Newton. The: funda- 
mental natural laws discovered by these savants 
were transmuted into laws of society, politics and 


economics by John Locke and Adam Smith. Since’ 


then, all philosophers and social scientists have been 
followers in the same tradition, differing in analysis 
and emphasis but essentially true to the mechanical 
world paradigm. This mechanical age has been char- 
acterised by belief in the concept of progress in 
which the less ordered world of nature is harnessed 
by man to create a more ordered material environ- 
ment. Science and lechtiology a are the instruments 
for such transformation. . à 


. The second law of thermodynamics has бйрге қ 
all this. The progress achieved so far and rational- ^ 
ised by the extant world view is not progress at all. ^ -> 
On the contrary, it is exponentially escalating regres- 


sion — the road to destruction. Material entropy 
is continually i increasing and must ultimately reach 
a maximum which is also the most disordered. state. 


From the intense concentration of energy preced- - 


ing the *big bang', we are moving to a state of heat 


death. Biologically speaking, evolution is creating. . 
larger and larger islands of order at the expense of ~ 


even greater seas of disorder. This, however, is an 
infinitesimally slow process. Тһе problem is man — 


the only living being with 'exosmatic" instruments - 
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| to’ hasted the Process which he is doing at an alarm- 
“з сошгзе, Ше end i is near, 


ЛАП major sccial changes have come with entropy 
~. watersheds ‘when all. of the accumulated incréases 


critical point а пем order emerges. The world is 

poised at the threshold of just such an epochal 

moment — a shift from depleting fossil fuels to 

solar energy. This will demand a shift from a ‘colo- 

nising’ (exploitative) to a ‘climactic’ (balanced) 

B. . mode of existence. Rifkin’s prophesy is that this 

NUM will be the “last great energy watershed’ because the 
ultimate:source of all energy is the sun. 


- Currently- um sources of energy and the depen- 
` dent institutional superstructure are about to exhaust 
hemselves both physically and in terms of cost- 
"effectiveness. Depletion is proceeding over an ex- 
"ponential: path which- makes the impending crisis 
‘even’ more frightening. “Тһе exponentiality of the 
<< - technology fix is.a-one- way ticket to disaster for life 
сапа for.the planet earth.’ Research and development 
сіп new high technology i is far too energy intensive 
. to be sustainable. It is also leading to super-special- 

ы “isation and counterproductive centralisation (gov- 
bes” NES B: ernment. and - megacorporations) which threaten 

2 “human freedoms and the essential quality of life. 





ТЕ ап impressive array of authorities, 
telling facts'and drámatic snippets, Rifkin -analyses 


.Space.; exploration; deep sea bed mining, et al, as 
possible. means ‘of extending. the life term of the 
"présent.$trategy. but eliminates them as even more 
entropy-intensive and, therefore, non-viable. Thus, 
, the technology optimists are barking up the wrong 
122 tree... The only option is to enter the solar age and 
Mon : = redesign the entire techno-socio eco-political system 
US 7 7 зор а lower епёгру. intensive curve. 





EUM a . Drawing upon Christian doctrine, Schumacher, 
CON > Mao: Zedong and Gandhi, Rifkin sketches a new 
EU " world view of appropriate technologies, organic 
ү; ^. „Катпїпа, self-sufficient community-based economic 
sl p А activity; "de-urbanised societies, decentralised demo- 

E 7 cratic structures and a non-material socialised value 
a In short, а solar energy based Ram Rajya. 








' Undoubtedly, Rifkin develops an appealing argu- 
ient based оп an incontrovertible scientific: prin- 
plé. Whether ‘we have heard, as heclaims, (һе last 
cord on the nature of matter and energy will conti- 
‘nue: to ре debated by scientists. However, as it 
: "stands, today, tlie second law of thermodynamics has 
UU universality. Rifkin’s paradigm centred on this 
"principle i is a masterful'extension of a natural law 
‘into à: holistic view of human affairs. And his 
Е - simple, unpedantic style with a vast amount of 

" à D interesting information makes for strength though 
"i T : purists may look for -more sophisticated methodo- 
. .logy. Most ‘important, ihe кр comes по, 
ыза э ` loud mg clear: . : . 





_ ing pace. Unless there is a fundamental change “ ; 


>» ia ейігору résult in а qualitative change in the : 
“energy source of the environment itself? At this ' 


the possibility, of -nuclear fusion, microprocessors, ` 


The industrialised world cannot continue on its: 
insane path strewn with toxic food, polluted cities, 
automobile graveyards and neutron bombs. Without 
basic changes they' will surely self-destruct and, in 
the process, take a large part of mankind with them. 
There is an equally important lesson for the third 
world. Unthinking pursuit of the growth syndrome 
in emulation of the industrialised nations cannot 
succeed, Apart from the physical constraints of 
resources required to reach western levels of living, 
the process of getting there is bound to cause untold 
suffering to millions which would itself tear asunder 
many a social system taat has withstood the centu- 
ries. Even if we were to reach those material heights, 
do we really want a way of life which eventually 
brings only social alienation, individual neurosis, 
organisational centralisation and national milita- 
rism? It is not possible to evade these moral issues 
in the pursuit of growtk or even development. 


The trouble is, when recommended by thinkers 
from the affluent West, people in the poor countries 
see such teaching as yet another subterfuge to keep 
them in a state of poverty, degradation and sub- 
jugation. This is unfortunate because it also shuts 
out some hard truths alongwith the subterfuge. 
After all, the rediscover of Gandhi’s economic and 
social philosophy in Irdia is really a recognition of 
these very issues. Regrettably the idiom. of those- 
propagating these views is still the old one which 
lacks credibility because so much has changed since. 
What is required is an extensive debate on where we 
want to go, taking into account present day real- 
ities. 


Having commended Rifkin’s bold presentation as 
meriting consideration, it must also be noted that 
he- has nothing to say about how the new world 
view gets established. Will it be the economic and 
social breakdown of the capitalist system, revolution, 
war or a new messiah? Clearly, it is inadequate to 
talk of a new paradigm without analysing the dyna- 
mics and mechanics of how the change comes about. 
After all, the widespread application of solar energy 
within - the present system is also around the corner. 
And the third world still has vast sources of un- 
tapped energy resources, including hydel and fossil 
fuels, which could susta.n material growth into the 
foreseeable future. Why should the existing power 
structure change course in a direction that threatens 
its own stranglehold.’ The source of this power and 
its dynamic has neither been identified nor adequately 
dealt with in Rifkin's presentation. This gap is a 
major weakness in an otherwise stimulating work. 


*Societies, like individuals, have their moral crises 
and their spiritual revolutions', wrote R.H. Tawney. ` 
It is obvious that modern industrial society is in the 
midst of such a catharsis. The spiritual revolution is 
yet to come. Jeremy. Rifkin has made a brave 
attempt to develop tbe outlines of a new order.. 
There will certainly be others for whom this outline 
will be a useful reference point. 

s up Ashok Jaitly 
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TOTAL DEVELOPMENT: Essays Towards am. 
> Integration of Marxian and Gandhian Perspectives 
by K. J. Charles. Vikas Publishing House. 


THE Volume under review comprises a collectio of 
critical essays on fhe existing economic and social 
order. The author recognises the Marxian and 
Gandhian perspectives to be powerful methods by 
which to comprehend the fundamental inadequacies 
of capitalist societies. So far so good. The author 
also raises many issues central to any discussion on 
development and the search for viable alternatives, 
Even better. However, the treatment of these pro- 
blems is most unfortunate. 


The first essay on the “Economic Goals of Society’ 
is a case in point. The author provides a straight- 
forward critique of capitalist societies with a liberal 
garnishing of quotations from Marx. In trying to 
provide a concrete example of a superior alternative, 
the author cites the Soviet Union. The interests of 
the broader masses are perceived as being congruent 
with those of 'the State. The failures and systeinatic 
distortions from this point of view are conveniently 
explained away as being the result of ‘compulsions 
of survival’. 


The author rhapsodises ‘in spite of major obstacles 
to the success of the socialist experiment, the Soviet 
Union has gone further than any country in bring- 
ing about the reduction of inequalities, in eradicat- 
ing poverty and "unemployment and in producing a 
highly conscious and cultivated human being.’ With 
this.kind of conclusion, one is not quite suré as to 
what the terms equality, freedom and consciousness 
mean to the author; nor does the author explain in 
what way an average Soviet citizen is more *cons- 
cious and cultivated' than his counterpart in western 


` Europe. 


Another ,basic problem with the volume is that 
there appears to be no integration of the two pers- 
pectives as providing the basis of а. critique. The 
author upholds Gandhian views on industry апа its 
culture and with the same breath wholly condones 
the Soviet Union's version of technological gigan- 
tism. The similar sort of development in capitalist 
countries is held up for censure. More schizophrenic 
still is the approval given to the pattern of develop- 
ment in South Korea and Taiwan. Here the ration- 
alisations for their models of economic success are 
on the grounds that such development has enabled 
them to decolonise themselves economically. There 
is no mention of the fact that both these countries 
are ruthlessly capitalistic and that, too, with severely 
One can only exonerate 
the above on the presumption tbat the author is 
allowing himself the luxury of an амалы dialecti- 
cal view of history! 


In an essay on Marx and Gandhi, the author 
attempts to show that the views of Marx and Gandhi 
are tending not towards solarity but convergence, 
that these men intellectually shared more than is 
commonly attributed to them. This may be a valid 
standpoint. But the level at which the two approa- 


$t : ` NAM 
ches hase been febonicried i is 50 facile "as: tò. чеш 





both to their lowest. common -denominàtidr' and... 
render the insights into the philosophie bases of the : 2 
two approaches trivial. қ i 





On the question of violence: ыу eu w: 


‘Gandhi on.the preferability of violence to cowardice: = ee 
. are used to show how Gandhi entertained no .absó- . 








lute ‘aversion to violence, and to that extent both 
Marx and Gandhi saw violence as.being опу a 
necessary evil; This kind of.vulgar reconciliation not ` 
only fails to capture the basis of Gardhián поп. 
violence but also glosses over the profound différence... 
between Gandhi and Marx on the whole question: of ^c 
change and the ethics of: the means. веш to; ту LO 
effect such change. ` | . 


In *Some Further Thoughts on Decentralit&tion* e 
the author argues persuasively about’ the ravages of : 
the existing division of labour‘as it stunts man mot- . 
ally and intellectually. As a corrective, the author‘ 
argues for a more decentralised production machi--. 
nery, not only in providing. a more"healthy.and-- 
wholesome context of work and: existence but also: : 
because it would ease thé strain on the desperately 7:0. ^ 
sparse resources of society-and the ecological system ` = ie VE 
at large. ^ 


The author has ей extensively -- indeed; te. 
book is virtually littered with quotations and foot- : : 
notes — but the issues covered comprise a mixed ' 
bag, not coherent enough to afford an Sütegrated.. 
world-view. Nor can the book be deemed to’ qualify ‹ i 
as an assortment of essays- reflecting. randoin . 
thoughts. From. an abstract discussion ^on ‘the - 5 
General Theory of Reality’, the author takes up the... С... 
mes as. specific as *Gandhi's Views o on Hess aad _ eg es 
‘Varieties of the Brain Drain’. s 








=" 


The most commendable f: eature of the book? is ее " 
the author shows a concern about human welfare, > 
is willing to stick -his neck out and take a stand оп: | - 
issues. - Conversely, ‘this. attribute becomes diluted : | 
when one sees the author's complete -inability.— or ... A 
is it disdain? — to sustain consistently .an argument | а” 
or point of view. The reader's patience. ds further :.: : 
stretched by periodic punctuations in the prose оѓ: 
unmasticated quotations from the Greats. At RS: 95: 
the volume is over-priced, the general level of ana-. 2257. 
lysis common and low-brow, the title pretentious’. + SC 
and the reading fairly tortuous. . : 
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AN EVOLUTIONARY VIEW OF ЕСОМОМІС,: 

ое SPI i Rc ee Mera 
GROWTH by Ashok S. Guha. Clarendon um 4 
Oxford, 1981. 


foe 


THE age of biology is here. Most world watchérs". 
have already recognised the fact that bio-technology. 

and its attendant. studies will dominate the future. 
The advantage of this ‘new wave’ is: thaf biologici 
processes, like all real life processes, depend on-sy, 
biosis for existence, - perpetuation and. giowt 
Economic science tas tended to Ласка healthy worl 
view in me fecent past and. hs must. -fgpidly спай ве 
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' . cognised* as merely a complex process, 


* 


` tended to dominate in his analysis. 
-detract however from the philosophy of an interdis- 


боз 


DUI 
UM ... 


df the. irtélevatice af and ‘disenchantment with con- 
“temporary. economics is to be- reduced. 


. Ashok s. Guha’ s work is part of the emerging new 
trend of economic studies which seek to relate eco- 
‘nomics, history and anthropology, ethology апа 
“genetics. Partially because of Guha's preoccupation 
.. with political thought, influenced perhaps by the 
milieu he works in, history and political thought have 
This does not 


ciplinary approach where rigour is replaced by reality 


to obtain results of a more consequential nature. 


“Тһе implications : of the evolutionary- view of 
growth that Guha studies are several. Development, 
he says, ‘should be measured in terms of the simpler 
gee that accompany it’ — biological im- 
г: provernent being.the most universally recognised 


one.- The second consequence is the recognition of a · 


certain similarity in rythm between the two, (above 
nained), processes. Тһе third implication is the 
possible difference in the path of evolution for non- 
inter related sub-systems. The evolutionary view also 
· helps to alter the understanding of what was re- 
with its 
- ihnoyative. mechanism. 


` Guha’s study has ‘its. implications for the choice 
of development strategies in various economies. In 
` India, the proliferation of the middle class through 
the-expansion of the bureaucracy, the educational 
establishment, and the army and the consequent 
growth of a mass market for manufacture is one of 
. the most distinctive features of development. So is 
‘thé: support of the investments’ incentives of the 
indigenous bourgeoisie through protection, subsidy, 


` ., government contracts, and the like.’ | 


Again, notes ‘Guha, ‘In India, the distribution of 
power is complex and multipolar as is characteristic 
of a commercialized society. It is incompatible with 
the centralization of economic power under full- 
scale socialism or of political power under a truly 
authoritarian dictatorship. Democracy — as the 
;.only form of compromise, however inefficient, bet- 


‘+: ween’ a diversity of evenly balanced groups and 
-| classes — continues to be the only viable political 








` mode.’ 

* The. danger ‘of this line of argument is the possi- 
bility of giving flimsy theoretical postulates a sound 
; rationale. No study of the evolution of economic 
"practices and trends of any nation can claim to be 
."infallible. Guha шау be on marginally sounder 
"ground when he says, “If the rise of Athenian demo- 
^eracy- is'an effect of population increase in the 
. presence” ‘of export opportunity, the growth of 
` feudalism in the medieval West is the consequence 
of. military pressure on a society where trade, 
т and the fiscal basis of authority are alike 
On. the brink of extinction.’ 


3 Extending this tó explain cyclicity in innovation 
Т and using че ишин variables to 


DESTINATION 


discern possibilities of future international inequality 
is foolhardy. What is edmirable in this entire exercise 


is the resurrection: cf a whole-world view that has. 


long been ignored. Juxtaposing Athens, modern 
Britain, Korea, India and China, albeit with specific 
reference to a few central characteristics is ап 
admirable academic exercise. Guha has handled 
this task well. 


` Itis heartening that scholars like Guha have begun 


to adapt to the new thinking process that economists ” 


all over the world zre beginning to adopt. Much 
more work needs to be done in this area and social 
scientists need to take this inter-disciplinary method 
of study to ensure the long term relevance of their 
own self-centred disciplines. - 

' Dilip Cherian 


MAN: TOWARDS А NEW 
WORLD by S.K. Dey. New Delhi, Vikas Publish- 
ing House, 1982. 








INDIA: An Uncommitted Society by J. C. Kapur. 
New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 1982. 








DESTINATION Man: Towards а New World те- 
counts the life story of a celebrity. The celebrity is 
none other than the author himself. The life story 
starts with the account of a sporty, daring, hope- 


' lessly naive boy hailing from a poor and conserva- 


tive landlord family in the backwaters of Eastern 
Bengal. His quest of his destiny takes him to the 
University of Michigam, Ann Arbor, where he earns 
a Masters of Science degree. He then joins a multi- 
national firm in India as a top sales executive. 


404. 


In the earlier part of his journey, Dey acquires ^ 


various assets such as eclecticism, self-assurance, a 
certain truculence ard occasional fits of pique. 


"Giving up his plush jcb in June 1947 over the issue 


of Provident Fund payment, he discovers a new role, 
first at the Kurukshetra refugee camp and then at 
Nilokheri and finally ends up asa Minister in the 
Government of India responsible for giving effect 
to the Community Development programme. 


Needless to say, the Community Dévelopment 
programme which aroused a new hope for the 
regeneration of Indian society, ended in failure. This 
isin a sense symptomatic of Dey's world itself. A 
dream based on desperate ideas and institutions 
does not usually jell end when it explodes like a 
bubble, it leaves behind a trail of frustration, bitter- 
ness and impotent anger. It is to the credit of Dey 
that he has not allowed his life and thinking to be 
clouded over by the failure of the great social experi- 
ment. Instead, he clings to the grandeur of his 
dream world still hoping to mould this obstinate 
reality on that gossamer like pattern. 


But, to be fair, Dey, believes in decentralised deve- 
lopment. Little does he realise the anomaly of 


decentralised development working within the frame- 


work of a top-down .centralised -planning ‘system 
through vast impersonal bureaucracies. It is a faith 


tied more to the values of decentralization than to . 


apy deep thinking on the strategies of development 
required for realising those values. In practice, the 
idea of self-reliant and participatory local develop- 
ment is replaced by active State intervention to 
remedy past maldistribution of resources and oppor- 
tunities through structural reforms and enforced 
integration of micro-communities in macro-economic 
orders, even if it means by-passing of human deve- 
lopment and evisceration of micro-communities in 
the Leviathan of the State. E 


Given his faith, it is therefore not surprising to 
find Dey taking up in part two of the book the 
theme of *Unending Horizon’. It is a truly terrible 
piece of gauche summary of various flash points. in 
the world, the ideological divide and the power 
games that are responsible for east-west confron- 
. tation, the dependancy syndrome, the north-south 
dialogue (or lack of it), the flabbiness of the UN 
system, the alienating life styles, the ecological 
imbalance, the youth in turmoil and what have 
you. The lessons, such as they.are, hardly differ 
from the pontifical statements of the officials in 
various development fora. They lead to the same 
double bind of centralised democracy and economic 
development, in which the contemporary man finds 
himself. i 

The final call is a piece of bathos: *... the cosmic 
law provides but for the wages of labour.... If the 
scale tilts one way it must tilt the other way as well. 
There is room, but for eternal balance; or else the 
cosmos will reduce to chaos. Love creates; hate 
retards; the choice is open.’ Such is the purpose of 
- this egregious publication. 


India: an Uncommitted Society, on the other hand, ` 


deals with the future. In the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, far-reaching changes are taking 
place in the world at a more rapid pace than ever 
before in human history. Possibilities for the future 
are wide open; between satisfaction of human needs 
and a decent life for all people, or destruction of all 
or large parts of life due to the indiscriminate use 
of chemicals and fertilizers, shortage of resources, 
runaway and rapacious technologies, depletion of 
fossil fuels, overcommitment to traditional energy 
sources, lop-sided development priorities, and the 
ultimate stupidity of a nuclear holocaust. Literature 
on either of the possibilities is by now quite abun- 
dant. 


faded, the relation between technological inno-, 
vations and human sensibility’ is variable. It all’- 
depends on how опе sees the future of mankind — 
biightly or darkly. For J.C. Kapur, the future of the 
mal-developed north and its affiliates in the south 
is bleak and the future of the uncommitted, resource- 
rich south is "bright. Adopting the campus style 
debunking of the contemporary, self-destructive 
civilization, he adds yet another book to the already 


а 


` extensive бай оп reformed versions Sof the. 


dominant paradigm of development, and posits-what 
he considers an alternative, anti-model of ‘national ` 


development for the uncommitted societies. The , ` 


result is yet another model — а model that obfus-:: 
cates more than it clarifies. : Е 


Much of the book repeats the usual dire warnings А i 


of the approaching catastrophe and paints a dooms- 
day picture. Then it slips into making much of the’. 
obvious, such as the diversification of renewable 
energy sources. There are many such novel геме]-. ' 
ations in store. The reader is, told that almost 
everywhere development is unresponsive to basic 
needs because of distorted -world views, wrong 
choice of technologies and the dynamics of these 


runaway. technologies. It does not matter for Kapur - - 


if he misses the "salience of politics which sets the + 
parameters of development and its various com- 
ponents, including the choice of technologies. 


Let the scoffers scoff. Kapur is an undaunted- 


crusader in search of an equilibrium model of deve- — ...., 


lopment, especially for India. “For him the route to 
achieve ‘it lies through ‘an effective programme for -` 
development and growth’ by relating ‘the national 
power to the world system through a choice of 
regional or international alignments or neutraliz- 
ation processes.’ With its ‘techno-economic struc-, .. 
ture’, ‘foreign exchange reserves’, ‘food-surplusés’ j 
‘trained manpower’, low-commitment to, any- parti- 
cular ‘system of development’, and absence of 
‘collaborative relationship with major power cen- 
tres’, India retains, for Kapur, a near maximum > 
capacity for reaching ‘a new synthesis...of decentra - 
ised rural communities and highly centralised tech- 
nology-based key industries...” It is а kind of : 


synthesis through which, Kapur holds, India ‘made `` 


extensive gains in the 1950s and 1960s but which - 
was lost due to ‘negative trends’ since then. Hence 
the need for a new synthesis. 


If self-inflicted wounds and lower level of com- Y 
mitment to high technologies alone can spur societies - 
to choose а more rational path to development, "the: 
western world was ripe enough in the twenties арӣ“ 
the thirties to abandon its attempts to reach out for. 
the consumerist mirage. In fact, underlying the- 
conflict about choice of development goals and ' 
strategies is the simple fact that politics goes Гог”... 





quick results with the minimum of sacrifice in -thë |. 


present. Ав a consequence, options for most so--; 
cieties are foreclosed. Hence the need to spell ош. 
strategies for the alternative (preferably анаша). 
in а plural world is urgent. in 


Since Indians have little penchant | for discussing 


the future, particularly if it is fearsome, Kapur’ S. Ts 
However, it is a pity that” hecis 7 ;. 


effort is welcome. 
neither able to discover any. unifying . Significant ~ 
political terrain to embed his alternative in, nor. 
has he gone beyond identifying India as capable · оғ; 
averting the doomsday or the 'future.shock? which. 
awaits most nations that count. 


R.K. Srivastáva т 
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A coastline populated by 2,00,000 frail fishing craft. 

For centuries, people have depended on coastal fishing for a livelihood. 

Yet it's a livelihood of precarious living, fraught with dangerous uncertainties, 
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Today, however, millions depend on fishing—for food. So much so that it has 
assumed the proportions of a national industry. In need of immediate attention. 

At Escorts, we've recognised that modernisation can help fishermen improve the 
economics of their livelihood—beginning with a simple outboard motor! 

Escorts' joint venture with MERCURY MARINE, USA, for the manufacture of 
Mercury Outboard Motors will provide that much-needed impetus. Helping 
fishermen tap new fishing grounds; to manoeuvre in turbulent seas, or to race 
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Escorts’ entry into India’s maritime world also includes the commissioning of 
an ultra-modern, Rs. 22 crore FLOATING DRY DOCK. 

Automated systems will provide speedy repair facilities to vessels up to 25,000 
tonnes; condensing a week's repair time to a single day. The dock will also have the 
. facilities to repair sophisticated propulsion/navigational components—a task not 
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With Indian-registered ships currently spending Rs. 40 crores annually in 
foreign exchange on such a facility abroad, Escorts will help reverse this outward 
flow. 

In turn, the dry dock would earn foreign exchange up to 3 million dollars per 
annum. 

Escorts' venture into India's maritime industry will not only help optimise the 
'catch' of the fishing industry, but also generate foreign exchange in ship repair 

A modernisation approach that will reap rich rewards for this industry. 

In the ages to come. 
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% The problem 


AT this moment of deepening global crisis, when many see the frenzied arma- 
nent drive at the root of aur problems of growth and survival, we have 
gathéred some thinking on the broad theme of ‘security’ which is a perma- 
лепе Obsession wherever national policies are under debate and formulation. 
he trouble, as the great Einstein said, is:that everything has changed ‘save 
our mode of thinking’. “Ву and large, the great mass of analysis and assess- 
ment, particularly on aspecis of ‘security’, national and international, is 


- caught іп this trap'of rigid thinking. So many of those who influence public 


opinion on ‘security’ matters are happy to be rigid. And, very often, іп the 
‘non-aligned’ world; dogmas aré certainly not the exclusive preserve of reli- . . 
gions. It is against this background that the effort has to be made to open 
the mind to the incredible possibilities of à world purged of war, secure in 


r 
( 


peace and able to settle the tangles of human and national relationships in 


civilised and rational discussion. Fortunately, these desires are no longer - 


utopian. Everywhere, they are beginning to be viewed as the only alternative to 
the scenarios of first and second strikes, of kill and'over-kill. The advance of 
science and the technologies it has spawned are seen in terms of destructive 
power, deadly accurate, computerised, and capable of being miniaturised. 
Global perspectives about the future are dominated by these lengthening 


shadows. Eyery now and then, SEMINAR will remind its readers of these, 
realities, as it does with this issue. Our thinking must change with change. : 


Ahd with courage we must isolate Шош who wallow i in the lazy comfort of rigid, 
un-changing thought. ы. 
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Of fishes and scorpions 


NARINDAR SINGH 


FOR almost forty years now, the 
United States of Capitalist America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or, rather, their establish- 
ments, have forced the world to 
watch and to pay for an exceedingly 
expensive and dangerous farce, 
which is commonly but quite 
Anistakenly referred to as the nuclear 
arms race between the two; and 
which by now has assumed ргорог- 


' tions. so monstrous as to have 


become the grimmest menace that 
our race has ever had to face, 

The point І am trying’ to make 
here is this: in order at all to be 
able to dispel-this menace, we must 


‘never lose sight of the fact that 
© what the superpowers are enacting 


is only a farce or, in Edward Thom- 


'pson's phrase, а mere road show.i 


1. E.P. "Thompson. Beyond the Cold 
Wa, Merlin Press, London, 1982, p. 17. 


Besides, the fact that it has grown 
bigger and bigger to the point that 
both have lost all control of it 
clearly suggests that the key to 
genuine disarmament lies not in the 
‘talks’ which the two coteries of 
nuclear thugs might ask their 
nominees to hold but in our refusal 
to continue to watch this farce any 
more. In other words, in the peace 
movenent. 


% 


But, we must first see that this 
indeed i isa farce. To this end, it 
seems necessary to refer to an 
extremely suggestive though not 
a very precise analogy that Robert 
Cppénheimer proposed way back in 


'1953. According to him, the 


United States and the Soviet Union 
were like two scorpions in a bottle, — 
each capable of killing the other 


Й 


but only at the risk of its own life.2 
But since each of them possesses 
immense stockpiles of extremely 
and indiscriminately destructive 
weapons, the two superpowers have 
by now become the most vicious 
and power-hungry scorpions that 
man has ever had to contend with. 
And, the most wily as well: for they 
feign bellicosity to conceal the fact 
that each of them actually needs 
the threat said to be posed by the 
other for purposes of domestic and 
bloc-internal legitimation. 


But, a situation in which either 
can pretend to be threatened by the 
` other and can thus expect to be 
able to enhance domestic credibility 
can only be maintained, if at áll, by 
each side-ensuring the other's basic 
integrity. Therefore, it could not 
possibly be in the interests of either 
to prepare to mount an attack on 
the other with a view to eliminating 
italtogether as.a military power. 
For where, then, would the threat 
to its own existence be which it 
needs in order to exist at all and 
the bogey of which only the other 
can provide? 


la persuaded, therefore, that 
the two establishments have in effect 
. entered into a state of conjugal con- 
cord which they would very much 
like to last for ever. I am not sug- 
Besting that what they have become 
parties to is а formal or even an 
informal agreement designed to keep 
each firmly entrenched in its own 
domain: What I am suggesting is 
that such arrangements as they 
have actually evolved over the years 
totally preclude even the desire or, 
rather, the need on either's part to 
go to war with the other. 
reason simply is that the war con- 
stituencies in the two blocs, which 
also happen to be the dominant 
constituencies, must find the conti- 
nuation of the tenuous peace of 
today to be an extremely lucrative 
business: contracts and cost over- 
runs in the United States; perks, 
power, and extra fat salaries in the 
Soviet Union. They would not want 
such peace to terminate either in a 


nuclear “holocaust or in peace 
proper. . 
APT: Robert Oppenheimer, *Atomic 
~. Weapons and Nuclear Policy'. Foreign 


Affairs, July 1953, p. 529. 


The: 


Т; powers that be on either side 
would therefore have a definite 
'objective need to create an external 
enemy. But, frequently, while the 
fact of this need as such is recogniz- 
ed; its objectivity is not. It may 
even be dismissed. On the American 
side, a recent example is a state- 
ment by George, Kennan who is not 
so, much of a dissident as a some- 
what disturbed member of his coun- 
try's establishment. 


According to him, the intensified 
anti-Soviet hysteria of the late 
seventies and early eighties would 
be impossible to explain in essen- 
tially objective terms. In fact, ‘even 
after.long hours of poring over the 
bulletins of: the London Institute 
for Strategic Studies’, he remained 


unconvinced that ‘the development ` 
of the Soviet conventional armed - 


forces, particularly in the European 
theatre, was nearly as drastic or as 
frightening as was suggested by the 
bits of statistical information regu- 
larly leaked by the Pentagon to the 
American press. ” Therefore, ‘finding 
so little objective reason’ for the 
‘professed fear of and hostility to 
the Soviet Union’, he ‘could only 
suspect that its origins were prima- 
rily subjective.’ ү 
This suggested to him ‘something 
much more sinister than mere intel- 
lectual error, namely, a subcons- 
cious need on the part of a great 
many people for an external enemy 
— an enemy against.whom frustra- 
tions could be vented, an enemy 
who could serve as a convenient. 
target for the externalization of evil, 
an enemy in whose inhuman wicked- 
ness one could see the reflection of 
one's own exceptional virtue.' Little 
wonder that the politician, ‘anxious 
to avoid involvement with the bitter 
internal issues of the day' such as 
inflation and 'the growing and un- 
controllable’ crime and pervasive 
corruption and cynicism of every 
sort in our own country’, and 'eager 
to reap, instead, the easy acclama- 
tions usually produced in our society 
by a vigorous ringing of the chauvi- 
nist bell/3 took up the Soviet 
‘threat’ in right earnest. А 


3. George Kennan, The Nuclear Delu- . 


sion, Pantheon Books, New тог, 
pp. xxii-xxiii, 


1982,° 


-* But, his glossy eloquence notwith- 
standing, Kennan can ‘be seen to 
have missed the real point. For, the 
objective basis of an hysteria inter- 
nal to the United States ought not 
to be sought only im the Soviet 


- Union, though it could well be there. 


But this is what Kennan seems to 
have done, and failing to see it 
there, he has decided to explain ‘it 
as a purely subjective phenomenon. 
But the external enemy is primarily 
an objective need not of the ordi- 
nary people but of those who hap- 
pen to be in power in each.bloc and 

who stand to gain іп the develop- 
ment, production and deployment 
of successive generations of weapons. 
It is for them to whip up mass, 
hysteria so as to generate at the 
popular level a subjective need for 
an external enemy. 


N. is this a phenomenon exclu- 
sive to the twentieth century. 
Indeed, as Edward Thompson re- 
minds us, the threat of an enemy, 
even recourse to war, has always 
afforded to uneasy rulers a means of 


internal ideological regulation and, 


social discipline? Тһе idea was 
quite familiar to "William Shakes- 
peare himself, and he made the 
dying Henry IV, who knew that the 
succession would be beset with pro- 
blems, advise his son as follows: 

Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy 

minds 

With foreign quarrels... 
Accordingly; Henry У. was led to 
Agincourt. Only, if he were to be 
persuaded to do such a thing today, 
the consequences could be calami- 
tous in the extreme. He would 
be obliged to whip up hysteria, 
threaten to move towards the brink 
and -also try to remain stalled if he 
ever moved too close to it. 


In support of this view, one can 
do little better than to go to John 
Foster Dulles, a leading cold warrior 
of all time, and so notorious indeed 
that Albert Einstein himself was 
once forced to exclaim: ‘This man 
Dulles is а real ‘misfortune!’5 But 
as real a misfortuné-as he was, 
Dulles did make some statements 


which, taken together, help us see 


4. E.P. Thompson, op. cit., p. 18. 
.5. Otto Nathan and Heinz Nordon, 


Einstein on Peace. Simon and Schuster, - 


New York, 1960, p. 638. ч 
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а superpower's need for ‘regulatéd 
hysteria’: for going to the brink but, 
given the compulsions of the nuclear 
age, trying not to go over the brink. 
Thus, on one occasion, he said: “Іп 
erder to make the country bear the 
burden of arms expenditure,. we 
have to create an emotional atmos- 
phere akin to wartime psychology. 
We must create the idea of a threat 


` from without.’ But even then, he 


had to make sure that this bogey of 
a threat from without did not get 
exaggerated beyond control. There- 
fore, he felt obliged to affirm that: 


‘I do-not know any responsible 


official, military or civilian, іп this 
government or any government who 


believes that the Soviet Government 


now plans conquest’ by open mili- 
tary means.’? J am not sure if these 
statements were made in this order 
or even in quick succession. But it 
seems reasonable to presume that 
Dulles held the two positions simul- 
taneously. It also seéms necessary 
to submit that Kennan’s subjective 
need is, of course, the same thing as 
Dulles’ ‘emotional atmosphere’. But 
while Kennan simply presumes it to 
be there already, Dulles knew that 


' it had to be created. 


I t follows that the present hysteria 
also is a purély artificial pheno- 
menon. It had to be created on 
both sides, though no Russian coun- 
terpart of George Kennan would 
dare to or be allowed to say this, at 
least in public. Be that as it may, 
the decisions léading to the current 
acceleration of the arms buildups 
were made evidently during the 
‘detente’. itself. They were not in 
response to any crisis but actually 


stimulated one. They would there- 


fore need some plausible excuse 
which in turn would necessitate the 
creation of a subjective need for an 
external enemy. Each got this 


excuse in the increased tempo of: 


the other's buildup. 


This might have been a coin- 
cidence. But, new generations of 
weapons on either side, 
taken years on the drawing boards 


6. Quoted іп John Cox, Overkill. 
urs Books, Harmondsworth, 1981, 
p. 


7. Quoted in Mary Kaldor, The Dis- 
integrating West, Allen Lane, London, 
1978, p. 17. i 


having’ 


“ 


and in the laboratories, became 
ready for deployment in the late 
seventies. Excuses also Ћаа there- 
fore to be manufactured. Thus; in 
1977 when after years of develop- 
ment, the cruise missile became 
ready for introduction, its advocates 
managed to ‘discover’ a new Soviet 


weapon—a proton beam said to: be. 


able to destroy all conventional US 
ballistic missiles and aircraft but not 
this new low-flying contraption. 8 


It may well bé that when the 
weapons now available have been 
deployed, though only after some 
horse-trading, the superpowers will 
decide to sanction another period 
of detente, though at a much higher 
level of nuclearization of the world. 
If the present is any guide, it will be 
followed by another crisis. For, then, 
weapons now being developed will 
have been perfected and will ‘need’ 
to be deployed. Such is the dire 
dialectic of the nuclear age that the 
establishments of the two super 
powers have no option but to go on 
producing weapons which they can- 
not and would not like to use. In 
the process, each has acquired the 
power to destroy the other many 
times over. But neither would like 
to use this power even if there were 
no risk whatsoever of self-destruc- 
tion. But that risk is more of a cer- 
tainty now. 


However, since each is perfectly 
aware that it could inflict only un- 
limited damage on the other and 
also suffer similar damage in return, 
it seeks actively to ensure, as best 
it can, that the other’s Jegitimacy at 
home and abroad remains largely 
undestroyed and, in fact, essentially 
unquestioned. Little wonder that as 
scorpions, the two have divided up 


the bottle or, rather, the world into - 


more or less well-defined domains 
that each takes care to respect as 
inviolable. 


І t follows that atleast in so far 
as the behaviour of the. two super- 
powers with respect to each other is 
concerned, it cannot be explained 
in terms of what the exponents 
of the art of diplomacy in ancient 
India des:gnated as matsya-nyaya or 
the fish-logie which entails that big 





8. John.Cox, op. cit., p. 90. 


fish eat'small fish.9 But, in so far as 
their behaviour with regard to- their 
respective client States is concerned, 
they continue to be nothing but 
very Jarge and voracious fishes. 
Each has in-effect managed to 
swallow numerous smaller powers so 
as to create its own power bloc. 
But since neither can manage or 
even afford to swallow the other, 


they can no ‘longer relate to each 


other as fishes would. 


Indeed, the sheer. quantum and 
the kind of power which becomes 
available and has to be accumulated 
іп the nuclear age obliges each to 

-seek self-preservation not in trying 


"'to swallow but in trying in effect 


to sustain the other. They.have no 
option but to get metamorphosed 
into scorpions. I am not sure if 
two ordinary scorpions, caught in 
a bottle, would indeed behave like 
the superpowers: each pretending to 
threaten and yet needing the other. 
Some zoologist specializing in the 


‘ psychology of scorpions perhaps 


would be able to’ enlighten ‘us on 
this. But each superpower under- 
stood as a scorpion in Oppenhei- 
mer’s sense must condone what the 
other has to do as a fish. 


L hus, when in the late sixties the 
Soviet Union managed to crush 
dissent in Czechoslovakia and the 
United States succeeded in smother- 
ing the movement for freedom in 
Greece, each defended its 
actions as ,bloc-defensive, and іп- 
directly accused the other of expan- 
sionism. But, at the same time, 
both took care not to fall for their 
own propaganda. Rather, ‘in a 
variety of -ways they sanctioned 
each other's intervention.’1° Indeed, 
thetwo have mastered the art of 
regulating their relations in such 
'a way that they can use them for 
purposes of controlling the rest of 
the world. А 


Evidently, in order to explain the 
behaviour of the two' ‘fishcorpions’, 
we would do well to make a "sharp 
distinction between 





9, Heinrich . Zimmer. 
India, Meridian Books, 
p. 119. x 


Philosophies оў 
Cieveland, 1964, 


10. Andreas Papandreou, Paternalistic: | 
Oxford University Press, ,- 


Capitalism. 
London, 1972; p. 134. 


own : 


the way they, 


into friends and' future comrades- 
in-arms. It so vitiated the inter- 

' national environment that notions 
of neutrality outside the bipolar 
bloc system were looked upon as 
fnorally reprehensible and militarily 
suicidal. 


I, was against this international 
background that decolonisation got 
under way. More than a hundred 
countries, which had been ruled by 
and tied to the European system, 
came to join the'international com- 


munity. The new nations were | 


throbbing with aspirations to exer- 


cise the show and substance of- 


independence. They looked forward 
to refashioning their own socio- 
écofomic domestic structures апа 
determine their own pattern of 
functional international relations. 
The two processes of the cold war 
and decolonisation were inherently 
in conflict; one required conformity 
and was centrifugal and the other 
looked to diversity and was centri- 
petal and divisive. 4 


Decolonisation did not have to 
coincide with the cold war. The 
United States wrested its indepen- 
dence in the- 18th century; the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires 
wound up in South America in the 
19th century. India could have been 
given the substance of power before 
1939. The world war hastened the 
decolonisation in Asia and Africa 
but, in the end, the process was 
inevitable. Imposed isolation and 
insulation had kept Asia ànd Africa 
outside the pale of international 
politics but, with modern communi- 
cations, the urge for self-govern- 
ment could not but reach all the 
colonial dependencies. 


Тһе war brought defeat and 
occupation to France, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. Many of their 
colonies were overrun by the Axis 
powers. After the war the imperia- 
list nostalgia tried to regain the old 
hold in Indo-China, the Dutch East 
Indies and Algeria but the attempts 


only invited frustration and failure.’ 


Britain was not defeated -but was 
enfeebled by its exertions. In any 
case, the illusion of permanence and 
invincibility of European hegemony 
. was shattered by the war and the 
“United States and the Soviet Union 
emerged as the two world powers. 


The process of decolonisation, let 
it be added, was not precipitated by 
the advent of communism, or the 
establishment of socialism in the 
Soviet Union or even the constitu- 
tion of the communist bloc. The 
USSR banked on proletarian inter- 
nationalism and, at least initially, 
thought decolonisation -was a 
charade and the new nations were 
not necessarily free to ‘develop 
meaningful relations with the socia- 
list system. DE 


Though the decisions arose from 
independent processes, 1947 was the 
critical year both for the advent of 
the cold war and the beginning of 
post war decolonisation. Britain 
under a Labour Government started 
the process of decolonisation by the 
transfer of power to India and its 
Asian colonies. The Truman doc- 
trine of global containment of com- 
munism and the transfer of power 
(and partition) in the subcontinent 


happened to synchronise but their: 


interaction and international con- 
sequences were not perceived at the 
time. 


Non-alignment was’ born іп 
defiance of the global bipolarity 
which started with the policies of 
containment. The cold war belea- 
gured the new countries in the wake 
of their independence. Their 
nationalism irked at the demand for 
conformity. They refused to accept 
an ‘either’ ‘or’ choice of socio-eco- 
nomic systems. Nor were they pre- 
pared to accept that a military 
alliance with one or the other of the 
contending blocs was the only 
guarantee for preserving national 
independence. 


Ju earliest definition of non- 
alignment, no doubt vague but 
none-the-less incisive, is found in 
the writings and speeches of Nehru, 
enunciated even before he became 
head of the government of indepen- 
dent India. In his first broadcast as 
Vice President, of the interim gov- 
ernment in September 1946, Nehru 
had said: ‘We propose as far as 
possible to keep away from power 
policies “of groups, aligned against 
one-another which in the’past have 
led to world wars and which may 
lead to disaster, even on a bigger 


scale in the future.’ Nehru’s ‘ap-. 


proach is the more significant as his 
pronouncement against joining 
alliances was made even before the 
war-time allies and adversaries had 
regrouped into military blocs. 


Tre elements of what constitutes 
non-alignment have never been 
embodied in a,clear Charter of 
` Principles. In fact, non-alignment 
has been defined in.different ways 
by the same country .at different 
times to fit in conveniently with its 
prevailing national policies and cir- 
cumstances. (Contrast Indonesia's 
attitude under Sukarno with that 
of Suharto: 
under the Emperor Haile Selassi 
and now under Mengitsu). How- 
ever, the essential core and con- 
sensus of non-aligned principles can 
“Бе extrapolated and distilled, and 
broadly defined. 


(i) Non-alignment implicitly stood 
for a plurality and' democratic 
equality within the international 
community. It affirmed а faith in 


self-determination and the total end ` 


of colonialism. It followed that it 
opposed all forms of pressures and 
outside interventions in the internal 
politics of a nation. While opposed 
to disciplined bloc conformity, non- 
alignment predicated on the free- 
dom, indeed imperative of inter- 
national cooperation and: beneficial 
functional relationships іп ап 
increasingly interdependent world. 


(ii) Non-alignment, in its essen- 
tial thrust, stood for all fundamental 
human rights. More particularly, it 
challenged racialism and apartheid. 
It also supported the right for indi- 
vidual political liberties and the 
demand for economic and social 
justice. 


- (iti) Non-alignment which asser- 
ted ideological agnosticism іп 
determining international relation- 
ships also stood for freedom of 
nations democratically to determine 
their internal socio-political philo- 
sophies. It did · not reject the 
validity of different and opposing 
socio-economic concepts but denied 
the right of imposition; of an ex- 
ternal ideology or system. In effect, 
it argued that a nation must have 
.the right to evolve from its own 
civilizational roots and economic 
circumstances, Any or all ideologies 


Ethiopia's approach : 


21 


22 


could compete in the national polt- 
tical arena but they had, to be 
grounded in the soil of the country. 


(iv) ‘Non-dlignment was based on 
die prémise that national security 

— internal and external — was a 
function of the totality cf national 
strength. In effect, this implied that 
neither’ morally пог pragmatically 
should iriternal legitimacy be based 
sdlely:on military power. Even less 
was it prudent to surrender to out- 
side protection. The key to national 
modernisation and security was 
development and social justice. 


(у) Non-alignment asserted that 
for the fulfilment of national aspira- 
tions and the exercise of sovereign 
independence, international peace 
was an overriding precondition. 


` Non-alignment, thereforé, pleaded 
-for peaceful coexistence and the 


avoidance of such confrontation 
which would lead to international 
conflicts. This was all the more 
vital in the face of weapons of mass 
destruction dnd the moral and 
military implication of nuclear -war. 
With unprecedented dangers from 
international conflicts, specially 
betwéen the great powers, the non- 
aligned placed emphasis on the 


, peaceful resolution of all disputes. 


Cen 


P ut together, the axioms of non- 


: aligüment were independence, deve- 


lopment and peaceful coexistence in 
an interdependent world. These 
principles predicated international 
interdependence, which was a protest 
against any form of globalism, mili- 
taristic, economic, ideological or 
political. It was a plea for a balance 
between pluralistic internationalism 
and the persisting reality of 
nationalism in the system of nation 
States. These principles, it may be 
repeated, were never formulated in 
this form but there was an implicit 
broad consensus around them 
amongst the early mentors of the 
movement. 


The „non-aligned approach was 
initially advanced during what was 
perceived as the most serious crisis 
in world history. Dean Acheson 
when urging the adoption of the 
Truman doctrine had declared that 
never since Rome faced Carthage 


was the world confronted with such ° 


a division and challenge. John Foster 


- 


Dulles, as we know, ‘ denounced 
notions of neutrality as immoral. It 
required the fire of deep conviction 
to challenge the prevailing counsels 
of the powerful nations of the 
world. ; 15 У 


Initially, India was-almost alone 
or, at least, the most defiant against 
the conventional wisdom which em- 
anated from the great powers. India 
was in the lead апа persisted for 
decades to urge that the UN should 
be a universal  non-ideological 
organisation of States and so com- 
munist China should be admitted to 
its membership. India transmitted 
the warning to the western powers 


against enlarging the Korean War | 


by US troops advancing north of 
the 38th parallel. It played а key, 
behind-the-scene, role in the Geneva 
‘conference on the Indo-China States 
(1954). Yugoslavia was a pioneer 
when it broke away from Stalin's 
Russia against ideological confor- 
mity in the. Socialist Common- 
wealth. The refusal of Egypt under 
Nasser to be cowed down by the 
summary withdrawal -of promised 


aid for the Aswan Dam was the first. - 


assertion against economic aid be- 
ing politically conditioned. Egypt 
survived the conspirational aggres- 
sion by U.K., France and Israel to 
re-establish contro] over the Suez 
Canal region. However, while 
Yugoslavia and Egypt had shown 
the courage of defiance against great 
powers, they did so only on national 
problems. India's role was оп non- 
national problems affecting world 
peace. І 700% 


1. can, therefore, legitimately 
claim some credit for asserting the 
kind of independent judgement 
which gave courage and appeal to 
non-alignment. There was then no 
multilateral strength- to back the 
approach in the fifties. The moral 
standing of India’s non-aligned 
stand itself was admittedly diluted 
when India shirked from raising'its 
voice against intervention "at the 
time of the Hungarian crisis in 
1956. However, the point to notice 
is that the non- aligned approach 
achieved its teething colours — in- 
deed, its notable successes — on 
major international problems when 
the aligned blocs were both strong 
апа intolerant of any dissent and 
no collective forum of the non-alig- 


ned Һай emerged. One could almost 
go so far as to assert that the 
greatest glory and achievement of 
the non-aligned approach was before 
the non-aligned movement was 
founded. 


B, the end of the fifties, the pro- 
cess of decolonization was well 
under way.. The important colonies 
in Ásia became independent in the 
forties (India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia) Most but not 
allofthem even initially were in- 


clined to adopt non-alignment as : 
„Ше foreign policy. By 1960, the © 


winds of change were blowing across 
Africa and Britain; France and Bel- 
gium were іп the process of trans-- 
ferring the, substance of political 
power to their respective colonies 
in the continent. The OAU ‘formed 
іп 1960, іп its charter, inscribed a 
commitment to non-alignment as 
part of its founding declaration. 
Since then non-alignment has swept 
the international checker board. 


At the last non-aligned summit 
held in Havana the membership of 
the ‘non-aligned movement had 
reached 95 without counting obser- 
vers and guests. 
country had made it plain that they 
prized their national independence 
through detachment from the two. 
major alliance systems. Many 
countries which initially chose to 
belong’ to ‘the blocs have since 
repudiated their commitments and 
turned to join the fraternity of the 
non-aligned nations. Iraq renounced 
the membership of the. Baghdad 
Pact after its revolution and Iran 
did so after the fall of the Shah. 
Pakistan finally applied to join the 
non-aligned in the late seventies. 


What is more significant is that 
countries which are still tied milit- 
arily to the blocs are showing the 
kind of independence from the 
superpowers' leadership which is 
associated. with the approach: of 
non-alignment. France and Ruma- 
nia, even in the sixties, started 
asserting that their national interests 
did not fully coincide with the dis- 


cipline implicit in the . collective . 


foreign policy approach of their 


. respective blocs. 


oi 


Country after | 


Looking back on these three- 


decades, the approach of non-align- 


i “ 


ment — of independence and сб. 
existence rather than a disviplined 
conformity and preparation for an 
inevitable war — has been propheti- 
cally vindicated. The old bipolarity 
is dead; the international . system 
has got ‘polycentralised. The ration- 
ale of total iron curtain adversary 
relations between different socio- 
economic systems is all but repu- 
diated. The possibility of a major 
conventional or nuclear conflict is 
not now considered unavoidable. 
^ After the defections of Yugoslavia 
and the Sino-Soviet split, ideology 
has ceased to be considered a 
cementing force for political rela- 
tionships. Even where the same 


ideology is professed, as in the. 


Soviet bloc, the socio-economic 
policies are being nationally do- 
mesticated. 


The quest for alliance relation- 
ships has indeed led to curious 
aberrations and contradictions. The 
"United States rejoiced іп the inde- 
pendence of Communist Yugoslavia 
and has found itself buttressing 
military, fascist and blatantly un- 
democratic regimes. The USSR 
bloc and the communist countries 
have all too often befriended coun- 
tries which outlawed communism 
at home. І er 


E 


Jd great achievement of non- 
"alignment was-to have anticipated 
and contributed to the restoration 
of the traditional sovereign discre- 
tion to independent nations. Given 
internal strength, nations can, once 
again, more or Jess, fearlessly deter- 
mine their relations with each other 
on the basis of their perceived 
political, economic апа security 
interests. Left to themselves, most 
countries now recoil from peace- 
‘time military commitments outside 
their own direct security concerns. 
At all events, they reject the notion 
that the threat to one country must 
be automatically perceived as a 
threat to all nations. -Nationalism 
against imperialism, peace and co- 
existence against confrontation and 
conflict are no longer questioned as 
morally reprehensible or defensively 
suicidal. In brief, today non-align- 
ment is no longer at bay.-It is the 
~United States and its allies and the 
USSR and its voluntary or involun- 


` about. 


tary -followérs who find themselves 
in a minority and often Яп opposi- 
tion’ in international councils. If 
anything, the criticism now is that 
the countries which profess to be 
non-aligned do not act according to 
their principles. | 


. And yet, despite the vindication 
of the non-aligned philosophy and, 
the growing well-nigh universal 
appeal of its principles, the non- 
aligned movement is transparently 
in disarray—enfeebled from within 
and, notwithstanding verbal hom- 


. ages and ulterior purposes, disregar- 
‚дей from without. 


I, is worth reviewing how this 


paradoxical degeneration came 
The struggle between origi- 
nal principles and the obsessive 
search for demonstrable unity was 
evident throughout as- non-align- 
ment went on from one gathering 
to the next. It became more diffi- 
cult as numbers grew. and activist 


delegations, overlooking the essen- 


tial spirit of non-alignment, sought 
to bend the consensus of the move- 
ment to their own national perspec- 
tives. The movement, as a whole, 
did not see how non-alignment was 


.Slowly but steadily departing from 


its spirit of safeguarding dissent and 
diversity in the international system. 
Unwittingly, it was being reduced 
to flattering the philosophy of the 


aligned—of multilateral conformity ' 


and subordinating inherent differ- 
ences of national interests. 


The spirit of non-alignment came 
out best at the Bandung conference. 
in 1955, which was not a meeting 
of the non-aligned at all even 
though it was restricted to the 
countries of Asia and Africa. The 
deliberations saw a debate between 
the concept of peaceful coexistence 
between different social systems and 
the notion of security through 
external military dependence and 
the perceived threat of communist 
expansionism. The majority came 
out on the side of detachment from 


- the cold war confrontation. 


But, it wasanore than а negative- 
affirmation against’ > conformity. 
Even with Chou En-La: there, re- 
presenting Communist Chira, the 


declaration demanded the catholie ° 


right of new countries to choose 


their ‘economic partners according 
to their own discretion and needs. 
It called on the International Bank 


‘for Reconstruction —— The World 


Bank—to provide assistance to the 
devéloping countries -according 10 
their. developmental needs. Bandung 
was the first summit level ош 
of the leaders of Africa and Asia ай 
was thus historic in symbolising the 
end of European domination of 
international diplomacy. 
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B, 1961, when the 25 nations met 
in Belgrade at the first. Non-aligned 
Conference, peaceful co-existence 
had ceased to be morally retrograde 
or politically reprehensible. Racial- 
ism persisted in South Africa; but 
only Portugal was vaunting justifi- 
cation for its colonies. The French 
were on the way to withdrawing 
from Algeria. Only in Vietnam was 
the fulfilment of nationalism being 
resisted and this was the legacy of 
the cold war syndrome of the fifties. 
Meanwhile, following the launching 
of the Sputnik and the Soviet Union , 
mastering the technique of making 
a thermo-nüclear bomb, there was a 
growing recognition of the dangers 
of the nuclear arms -race and. the 
threat from continuing atmospheric 
explosions. 


In Belgrade itself there was a con- 
flict betweén two views on inter- 
national priorities; whether to focus 
on peace, disarmament, co-existence 
and positive cooperation across the 


. ideological divide or continue con- 


frontation with the old imperialism 
of which the USA was then seen as 
а latter day leader and protector. 
Sukarno became the spokesman for 
the confrontationist lobby while 
Nehru advanced his vision for peace 
and co-operation and the dangers of 
nuclear warand testing, and urged 
positive enlightened international- 
ism to make the world 5аҒе” ог 
diversity and independence. The Bêl- 
grade declaration was a compromise 
document but has remained the 
point of reference on principles, 
priorities and qualifications for 
membership of the movement. The 
Conference was on guard against 
institutionalising ап anti-bloc bloc 
and never even considered holding 
a subsequent summit. 


The second summit of the Non- 
aligned in, Cairo held in 1964 was 


24 


called really to pré-empt the ргорд- 
sal to hold а second Bandung. The 
confrontationist concept had, in thé 
meanwhile, gathered momentum, . 
specially following the Sino-Soviet 
rift. China had launched on its call 
for revolution and solidarity of the 
Third World against the 'cities of 
the world', which included both the 
western bloc and Soviet led eastern 
Europe, 


T. Sino-Indian dispute, which 
had erupted in 1959 had culminated 
in a short but massive war in 1962, 
and cast its shadow on non-aligned 
cohesion. It was a cléar case of the 
use of force against an established or, 
at least, an openly-claimed frontier. 
The interim mediatory proposals 
by Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and other 
non-aligned countries in 1962-63 had 
failed as China rejected the propo- 
sal for withdrawal to create a non- 
administered по man’s [апа even 
from: the territory ovérrun during 
the 1962 conflict. It was the first 
major-challenge on whether the non- 
aligned, as à movement, were going 
to face squarely the problems.of the 
use of force which affected one of 
their members. .As we know, the 
conference evaded the India China 
issue, This has been the bane of the 
movement ever since -- that intra- 
Third World problems, when they 
could not be attributed to western 
imperialism, wereto be played down 
in the quest for a consensus and 
unity. | 


“Тһе holding. of the Cairo Con- 
ference, before the second Bandung, 
did, however, enable the non-aligned 
to survive as a movement. Had the 
second Afro-Asian conference been 
held before the Cairo Conference, 
it might have gone on to hold a 


‘tri-continental conference, then pro- 


posed to be hosted by Cuba. Since 
Belgrade, Sino-Soviet competition 
had overtaken even the East/West 
confrontation as the major dilemma 
before the Third World. Specifically, 
the difference іп ‘approach was оп 
whether ог not the USSR- was to be 
accepted as an Asian power but in 
its true significance it was whether 
non-alignment was to be on the side 
of peace, detente, cooperation with 
different blocs or take sides with, 
China in the confrontation approach * 
to international politics. 


The second Afro-Asiar conference 
was originally scheduled to take 
place in Algiers in April 1965; it 
was postponed at the last minute 


because of the fall of Ben Bella. By ` 


November 1965, wher it assembled, 
Sukarno had also been displaced. 
When, at the pre-conference meet- 
ing, it appeared that the broad 
majority was not in favour of keep- 
ing the USSR ош, 
itself was abandoned and the idea 
of another Bandung has never since 
been seriously revived. It illustra- 
ted and highlighted the trend of 
wanting to use multilateral: forums. 
to subserve the particular goal of 
some powers, rather than cons- 
tructive endeavour to support peace 
and resolve serious international 
problems. 


E after the Cairo Conference, 
no decision had been taken on the 
holding of а third summit of the 
non-aligned. It was held after a gap 
of six years in Lusaka іп 1970. 
While rejecting any formal commit- 
ment to institutionalise the move- 
ment, it was ‘decided there that a 
non-aligned: summit would take 
place every three” -years. The mem- 
bership of ‘the movement had 
already ‘jncteased to 54. Uncons- 
ciously, the trend -was to-imitate the 
practices and procedures of the 
established international institutions 
like the UN. Aside from the decla- 
rations, 14 separate resolutions 
were passed at the conference 
mostly pertaining to Africa and 


_racialism but also to Vietnam and 


East/West issues. 


The fourth Non-aligned Summit 
was notable as Algeria, the host 
country, showed great determina- 
tion in exercising its leadership over 
the ‘movement. It proposed and 
secured. the creation of a Bureau 
for inter-summit coordination under 
the chairmanship of the host 
country. The Algiers declaration in 
keeping with Algeria’s own radical 
approach veered away significantly 
from neutrality between blocs. The 
consensus which emerged even 
after the amendments, carried the 
stamp of the host authors. The out- 
ward show of unity and solidarity 
in the movement was so compulsive 
that a- declaration was allowed to 
go through even though it was at 
variance with the internal and 


‘the conference ` 
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external policies of а vast number 
attending the meeting. 


Incidentally, before the fourth 
summit, OPEC had already come 
into existence. The oil weapon was 
projected as a telling leverage : 
against the West and its- continuing 
neo-colonialist hold over the former 
colonies, with the multi-national 
corporations acting as the instru- 
ments of such exploitation. . The 
Third World, as а whole, vaguely 


hoped that the oil weapon could be -= 


used not just to get an equitable 
price for the exporters of а deplet- 
ing resource but for parallel advan- 
tages for the commodity exports of 
the other developing countries with 
mono-economic cultures. The 
Algiers: Conference endorsed the 
right to use raw material as a 
weapon for confrontation with the 
affluent world, but shirked' from 
contemplating the foreseeable con- 
sequences of oil price hikes on 
fraternal members of the movement. 


1 fifth conference in Colombo 
(1976) corrected the balance some- 
what.against the radical twist given 
at Algiers. However, the trend to 
overlap and duplicate the United 
Nations agenda became even more 
pronounced. In the wake of the 
energy crisis, there was great elabo- 
ration of the economic problems in 
the developing world but, іп defer- 
ence to OPEC members, the serious 
concern of the non-alignéd oil im- 
porters was not allowed to be-raised 
and embodied in the recommenda- 
tions. a 


The Colombo Conference was 
also memorable for the gargantuan 
diplomatic efforts of the Democra- 
tic Peoples Republic of Korea (with 
several hundred strong delegation, 
most of whom had to stay on board 
a ship berthed in Colombo harbour) 
to obtain non-aligned backing for 


, its own position on the reunification , 


of the two Koreas. It was sympto- ' 
matic of the effort to use "non-align- 
mentfor purely national interests 
even though.it ended in failure. In 
contrast, the presence of the delega- 
tion led by Premier Pham-Van- 
Dong of Vietnam, after having 
defeated the mighty United States, 
vindicated the validity and strength 
of nationalism. The Vietnam dele- 
gation commanded immense respect м 
by refraining from victory polemics 


into friends and-future comrades- 
in-arms. It so vitiated the inter- 
national environment that notions 
of neutrality outside the bipolar 
bloc system were looked upon. as 
morally reprehensible: and militarily 
suicidal. 


I, was against this international 
background that decolonisation got 
under way. More than a hundred 


countries, which had been ruled by . 


and tied to the European system, 
came to join the international com- 
munity. The new nations were 
throbbing with aspirations to exer- 
cise the show and substance of 
independence. They looked forward 
to refashioning their own socio- 
economic domestic structures and 
determine their own pattern of 
functional international relations. 


The two processes of the cold war 


and decolonisation were inherently 
in conflict; one required conformity 
and was centrifugal and the other 
looked to diversity and was centri- 
petal and divisive. 


Decolonisation did not have to 
coincide with the cold war. The 
United States wrested its indepen- 
dence in, the 18th century; the 
Spanish and Portuguese empires 
wound up in South America in the 
19th century. India could have been 
given the substance of power before 
1939. The world war hastened the 
decolonisation in Asia and Africa 
but, in the end, the process was 
inevitable. Imposed isolation -and 
insulation һай kept Asia and Africa 
outside the pale of international 
politics but, with modern communi- 
cations, the urge for self-govern- 
ment could not but reach all the 
colonial dependencies. 


The war brought defeat and 
- occupation to France, the Nether- 

-lands and Belgium. Many of their 
colonies were overrun by the Axis 
powers. After the war the imperia- 
list nostalgia tried to regain the old 
hold in Indo-China, the Dutch East 
Indies and Algeria but the attempts 
only invited frustration and failure. 
.Britain was not defeated but was 
enfeebled by its exertions. In any 
case, the illusion of permanence and 
invincibility of European hegemony 
was shattered by the war and the 
“United States and the Soviet Union 
emerged as the two world powers. 


The process of decolonisation, let - 


it be added, was not precipitated by 
the advent of communism, or the 
establishment’ of socialism in, the 
Soviet Union or even the constitu- 
tion of the-communist bloc. The 
USSR banked on proletarian inter- 
nationalism and, at least initially, 
thought decolonisation was a 
charade andthe new nations were 
not “necessarily free to develop 


meaningful relations with the socia- -. 


list system. 


Though the decisions arose from 
independent processes, 1947 was the 
critical year both for the advent of 
the cold war and the beginning of 
post war decolonisation. Britain 
under a Labour Government started 
the process of decolonisation by the 
transfer of ‘power to India and its 
Asian colonies. The Truman doc- 
trine of global containment of com- 
munism and the transfer of power 


(and partition) in the subcontinent ' 


happened to syncbronise but their 
interaction and international con- 
sequences were not perceived at the 
time. 


Non-alignment was' born in 
defiance 'of the global bipolarity 
which started with the policies of 
containment. The cold war belea- 
gured the new countries in the wake 
of their independence. Their 
nationalism irked at the demand for 
conformity. They refused to accept 
an ‘either’ ‘or’ choice of socio-eco- 
nomic systems. Nor were they pre- 
pared to accept that a military 
alliance with one or the other of the 
contending blocs was the only 
guarantee for preserving national 
independence. 


Т, earliest definition of non- 
alignment, no doubt vague but 
none-the-less incisive, is found in 
the writings and speeches of Nehru, 
enunciated even before he became 
head of the government of indepen- 
dent India. In his first broadcast as 
Vice President of the interim gov- 
ernment in September 1946, Nehru 
had said: ‘We propose as far as 
possible to-keep away from power 
policies of groups, aligned against 
one another which in the past have 
led to world wars and which may 
lead to ‘disaster, even on a bigger 
scale in the future.’ Nehru’s - ap- 


proach i is the more significant as his 
pronouncement against joining 
alliances was made even before the 
war-time allies and adversaries had 
regrouped into military blocs. 


/ і 
1. elements of what constitutes 
non-alignment have never been 
embodied in a clear Charter of 
Principles. In fact, non-alignment 
has been defined in different ways 
by the same country at different 
times to fit in conveniently with its 
prevailing national policies and cir- 
cumstances. (Contrast Indonesia’s 
attitude under Sukarno with that 
of Suharto: Ethiopia’s approach 
under the Emperor Haile Selassi 
and now under Mengitsu). How- 
ever, the essential core and con- 
sensus of non-aligned principles can. 
be extrapolated and distilled, and 
broadly defined. 


(i) Non-alignment implicitly stood 
for a plurality and democratic 
equality within the international 
community. It affirmed a faith in 
self-determination and the total end 
of colonialism. It followed that it 
opposed all forms of pressures and 
outside interventions in the internal 
politics of a nation. While opposed 


to disciplined bloc conformity, non- ` 


alignment predicated on the free- 
dom, indeed imperative of inter- 
national cooperation and beneficial 
functional relationships іп ап 
increasingly interdependent world. 


(ii) Non-alignment, in its essen- 
tial thrust, stood for all fundamental 


: human rights. Moré particularly, it 


challenged racidlism and apartheid. 
It also supported the right for indi- 
vidual political liberties and the 
demand for economic and social 
justice. 


(iii) Non-alignment which asser- 
ted ideological agnosticism іп 
determining international relation- 
ships also: stood for freedom of 
nations democratically to determine 
their internal socio-political philo- 
sophies. It did” not reject the 
validity of different and opposing 
socio-economic concepts but denied 
the right of imposition of an ex- 
ternal ideology or system. In effect, 
it argued that a nation must have 
‘tthe right to evolve from its own 


" civilizational roots and economic 


circumstances. Any or all ideologies 
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could compete in the national poli- 
tical arena but they had to be 
-grounded ; in the soil of the country. 


sud каз арсы 
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(iv). Non-alignment was based on 
the premise that national security 

— internal and external — was a 
„function of the totality cf national 
“strength. In effect, this implied that 
fiéither, morally nor pragmatically 
5% should internal legitimacy be based 
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“was it’ ‘prudent to surrender to out- 
“ side protection. The key to national 
^-modernisation and security was 
development and social justice. 


(ғ) Non-alignment asserted that 
for the fulfilment of national aspira- 
tions and the exercise of sovereign 
independence, international peace 
was an overriding precondition. 
Non-alignment, therefore, pleaded 
for peaceful coexistence and, the 
avoidance of such confrontation 


«у on military power. Even less, 


which would lead to international. 


conflicts. This was all the more 
vital in the face of weapons of mass 
destruction. and the moral and 
military implication of nuclear war. 
With unprecedented dangers from 
international conflicts, specially 
between the great powers, 'the non- 
aligned ‘placed emphasis on the 
peaceful resolution of all disputes. 


Yu 
P. together, the axioms of non- 
alignment were independence, deve- 
lapment and peaceful coexistence in 
an interdependent . World. These 
principles predicated international 
interdependence, which was a protest 


against any form of globalism, mili- . 


taristic, economic, ideological or 
political. It was a plea for a balance 
between pluralistic internationalism 
arid the persisting reality of 
nationalism in the system of nation 
States. These principles, it may be 
repeated, were never formulated in 
this form but there was an implicit 
broad consensus around them 
amongst the early mentors of the 
movement. 


The. non- allznea approach was 
initially advanced during what was 
perceived as the most serious crisis 
in world history. Dean Acheson 
when urging the adoptiori of the 
Truman doctrine had declared that 
never since Rome faced Carthage. 


А 


was the world confronted with such * 


a division and challenge. John Foster 


Dulles, as we know, denounced 
notions of neutrality as immoral. It 
required the fire of deep conviction 
to challenge the prevailing counsels 
of the powerful nations of the 
world. 


Initially, India was is almost alone 
or, at least, the most defiant against 
the'conventional wisdom which em- 
anated from the great powers. India 
was in the lead and persisted for 
decades to urge that the UN should 
be a universal  non-ideological 
organisation of States and so com- 
munist China should be admitted to 
its membership. India transmitted 
the warning to the western powers 
against enlarging the Korean War 
by US troops advancing north of 
the 38th parallel. It played а key, 
behind-the-scene, role in the Geneva 
conference on the Indo-China States 
(1954). Yugoslavia. was a pioneer 
when it broke away from Stalin's 
Russia against ideological confor- 
mity in the Socialist Common- 
wealth. The refusal of Egypt under 
Nasser to be cowed down by the 
summary withdrawal of promised 
aid for the Aswan Dam was the first 
assertion. against economic aid be- 
ing politically conditioned. Egypt 
survived the conspirational aggres- 
sion by U.K., France and Israel to 
re-establish control over the Suez 
Canal region. However, while 
Yugoslavia and Egypt had shown 
the courage of defiance against great 
powers, they did so only on national 
problems. India's role was on non- 
national problems affecting world 
peace. 


| m can, therefore, legitimately 
claim some credit for asserting the 
kind of independent judgement 
which gave courage and appeal to 
non-alignment. There was then no 
multilateral strength to back the 
approach in the fifties. The moral 
standing of India’s non-aligned 
stand itself was admittedly diluted 
when India shirked from raising its 
voice against intervention at the 
time of the Hungarian crisis in 
1956. However, the point to notice 
is that the non-aligned approach 
achieved its teething colours — in- 
deed, its notable successes: — on 
major international problems when 
the aligned blocs were both strong 
and intolerant of any dissent and 
no collective forum of the non-alig- 


ned had emerged. One could almost 
go so far as to assert that the 
greatest glory and achievement of 
the non-aligned approach. was before 
the non- aligned movement was 
founded. 


B, the end of the fifties, the pro- 


cess of decolonization was well: 


under way. The important colonies 
in Asia became independent in the 
forties (India, Pakistan; Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia). - Most but not 
all of them even initially were in- 
clined to adopt non-alignment as 


‘their foreign policy.. By -1960, the 


Winds of change were blowing across 
Africa and Britain; France and Bel- 
gium were in the process of trans- 
ferring the substance of political 
power to their respective colonies 
in the continent. The OAU formed 
in 1960, in its. charter, inscribed a 
commitment to non-alignment as 
part of its founding declaration. 
Since then non-alignment has swept 
the international checker board. 

At thei last non-aligned summit 
held in Havana the membership of 
the non-aligned movement had 
reached 95 without counting obser- 
vers and guests. 
country had made it plain that .they 
prized their national independence 
through detachment from the two 
major alliance systems. Many 
countries which initially chose to 
belong to the blocs have since 
repudiated their commitments and 


turned 1o join the fraternity of the - 


non-aligned nations. Iraq renounced 
the membership of the Baghdad 
Pact after its revolution and Iran 
did so after the fall of the Shah. 
Pakistan finally applied to join the 
non-aligned in the late seventies. 


What is more significant is that . 


countries which are still . tied milit- 
arily to the blocs are showing the 
kind of independence from the 
superpowers’ leadership which is 
associated with the approach of 
non-alignment. France and Ruma- 
nia, even in the sixties, started 


asserting that their national interests | 


did not fully coincide with the dis- 
cipline implicit in the collective 
foreign policy "approach of their 
respective blocs. 


Country after | 


Looking back on these three-7 


decades, the approach of non-align- 


х 


ment — of independence and со- 
existence rather than a disviplined 
conformity and preparation for an 
inevitable war — has been propheti- 
cally vindicated. The old - bipolarity 
is dead; the international system 
has got polycentralised. The ration- 
ale of total iron curtain adversary 
relations between different socio- 
economic systems is all but repu- 
diated. The possibility of a major 
conventional -or nuclear conflict is 
not now considered unavoidable. 
After the defections of Yugeslavia 
and the Sino-Soviet split, ideology 
has ceased to, be considered a 
: cementing force for ‘political rela- 
tionships. Even where the same 
ideology is professed, as in the 
Soviet bloc, the socio-economic. 
policies are being nationally do- 
mesticated. 


The quest for alliance relation- 
ships has indeed led to curious 
aberrations and contradictions. The 


United States rejoiced іп the inde- ' 


pendence of Communist Yugoslavia 
and has found itself buttressing 
military, fascist and blatantly un- 
democratic regimes. Тһе USSR 
bloc and the communist countries 
have all too often befriended coun- 
tries which outlawed communism 
at home. 


Ti. great achievement of non- 
alignment Was to have anticipated 
and contributed to the restoration 


of the traditional sovereign discre- : 


tion to independent nations. Given 
internal strength, nations can, once 
again, more or less, fearlessly deter- 
mine their relations with each other 
on the basis of their perceived 
political, economic- and security 
interests. Left to themselves, most 
countries now recoil from peace- 
time military commitments outside 
their own direct security concerns. 
At all events, they reject the notion 
that the threat to one country must- 
be automatically perceived as a 
threat to all nations. Nationalism 
against imperialism, peace and co- 
existence against confrontation-and 
conflict are no longer questioned as 
morally reprehensible or defensively - 
suicidal. In brief, today non-align- 
„шеп is no longer at bay. It is the 
United States and its allies-and the 
USSR and its voluntary or involun- 


' pal 


tary followers who find themselves 
in a minority and often “іп opposi- 
tion' in international councils. If 
anything, the criticism now is that 


‘the countries which profess to be 


non-aligned do not act according to 
their pri inciples. ' 


Апа уеї, despite the vindication 
of the non-aligmed philosophy апа 
the growing well-nigh ` universal 
appeal of its principles, the non- 
aligned movement is transparently 
in disarray—enfeebled from within 
and, notwithstanding verbal hom- 
ages and ulterior purposes, disregar- 
ded from without. 
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I, is worth reviewing . how this 
. paradoxical degeneration came 
about. The struggle between origi- 
principles and the obsessive 
search. for demonstrable unity was 
evident throughout as non-align- 
ment went on from one gathering 
to the-next. It became more diffi- 
cult as numbers grew and activist 
delegations, overlooking the essen- 
tial spirit of non-alignment, sought 
to bend the consensus of the move- 
ment to their own national perspec- 
tives. The movement, as a whole, 
did not sée how non-alignment was 
slowly but steadily departing from 
its spirit of safeguarding disserit and 
diversity in the international system. 
Unwittingly, it was being reduced 
to flattering the philosophy of the 
aligned—of multilateral conformity 
and subordinating inherent differ- 
ences of national interests. 


The spirit of non-alignment came 
out best at the Bandung conference 
in 1955, which was not a meeting 
of the non-aligned at all even 
though it was restricted to: the 
countries of Asia and Africa. The 
deliberations saw a debate between 
the concept of peaceful coexistence 
between different social systems and 
the notion of security through 
external military dependence and 
the perceived threat of communist 
expansionism. The majority came 
ouf on the side of detachment from 
the cold war confrontation. 


But, it was more than а negative 
affirmation against conformity. 
Even with Chou En-Lai there, re- 
presenting Communist China, the 
declaration demanded the ‘catholic 


' right of new countries to choose 


their économic partners according. 
to their own discretion and needs. 
It called on the International Bank 
for Reconstruction — The World 
Bank—to provide assistance to the 
developing countries according to 
their developmental needs. Bandung, 
was the -first summit level-meeting 
of the leaders of Africa and Asia and 


‘was thus historic in symbolising the 


end of European domination of 
international diplomacy. 


B, 1961, when the 25 nations met 
in Belgrade at the first Non-aligned 
Conference, peaceful co-existence 
had ceased to be morally retrograde 
or politically reprehensible. Racial- 
ism persisted in South Africa; but 
only Portugal was vaunting justifi- 
cation for its colonies. The French 
were on the way to ‘withdrawing 
from Algeria. Only in Vietnam was 
the fulfilment of nationalism being 


‘resisted and this was the legacy of 


the cold war syndrome of the fifties. 
Meanwhile, following the launching 
of the Sputnik and the Soviet Union 
mastering the technique of making 
a thermo-nuclear bomb, there was à 
growing recognition of the dangers 
of the nuclear arms race and the 
threat from continuing е 
explosions. 


In Belgrade itself there was a con- 
flict between two views on inter- 
national priorities; whether to focus 
on peace, disarmament, có-existence 
and positive cooperation across the 


` ideological divide or continue con- 


frontation with the old imperialism 
of which the USA was then seen as 
a latter day leader and protector. 
Sukarno became the spokesman for 
the confrontationist lobby while 
Nehru advanced his: vision for peace 
and co-operation and the dangers of 
nuclear warand testing, and urged 


‘positive enlightened international- 


ism to make the world safe for 
diversity and independence. The Bel- 
grade declaration was a compromise 
document but has remained the 
point of reference оп principles, 
priorities and qualifications for 
membership of the movement. The 
Conference was on guard against 
institutionalising an anti-bloc bloc 
and never even considered korius 


a subsequent summit. 


The second summit of the Non- 
aligned in Cairo held in 1964 was 
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talled really to pre-empt the propo- 
sal to hold a second Bandung. The 
confrontationist concept had; in the 
meanwhile; gathered momentum; 
specially following the Sino-Soviet 
tift. China had lauüched on its call 
for revolution and “solidarity of the 
Thitd World against the ‘cities of 
the world’; which included both the 
western bloc and Soviet led eastern 
Europe. 


T. Sino-Indian dispute, which : 


had erupted in 1959 had culminated 
in а short but massive war in 1962, 
and cast its shadow on non-aligned 
cohesion. It was a clear case of the 
use of force against an established or, 
at least, an openly-claimed frontier. 
The interim mediatory proposals 
by Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and other 
non-aligned countries in 1962-63 had 
failed as China rejected the propo- 
sal for withdrawal to créate a поп-, 
administered no man's land. even 
from the territory overrun during 
the 1962 conflict. It was the first 
major challenge on whether the non- 
aligned, as а movement, were going 
to face squarely the problems of the: 
use of force which affected one of 
their members. Ав we know, the 


~ conference evaded the India China 


issue. This has been the bane of the 
movement ever since -- that intra- 
Third World problems, when they 
could not be attributed to western 
imperialism, wereto be played down 
in the quest for a consensus and 
unity. 


. The holding of the. Cairo Con- 
ference, before the second Bandung, 
did, however, enable the non-aligned 
to survive as a movement. Had the 
second Afro-Asian conference been 
held before the Cairo Conference, 
it might have gone on to hold a 
tri-continental conference, then pro- 
posed to be hosted by Cuba. Since 
Belgrade, Sino-Soviet competition 
had overtaken even the East/West 
confrontation as the major dilemma ' 


"before the Third World. Specifically, 


the-difference іп” approach was on 

whether or not the USSR was to. be 

accepted asan Asian power but in 

its true significance it was whether 

non-alignment was to be on the side 

of peace, detente, cooperation with 

different blocs or take sides with. 
China.in the confrontation approach 

to international politics. ! 


. were passed’ аё“ the 


"consensus ` which 


The second Afro-Asian conference 
was originally scheduled to take 
place in Algiers in April 1965; it 
was postponed at the last minute 
because of the fall of Ben Bella. By 
November 1965, when it assembled, 
Sukarno had also been displaced. 
When, at the pre-conference meet- 
ing, it appedred that the broad 
majority was not in favour of keep- 
ing the USSR out, the conference 
itself was abandoned and the idea 
of another Bandung has never since 
been seriously revived. It illustra- 
ted and highlighted the trend of 
wanting to use multilateral forums 
to subserve the particular goal of 
some powers, rather than cons- 
tructive endeavour to support peace 
and resolve serious international 
problems. 


E... After the Cairo Conference, 
no decision had been taken. on the 
holding of a thifd summit of the 
non-aligned. It was held after a gap 
of six years in Lusaka in 1970. 


While rejecting any formal commit- ` 


ment to institutionalise the move- 
ment, it was decided there that a 
non-aligned summit would take 
place eyery.three years. The mem- 
bership of the ‘movement had 
already increased - -vto 54. Uncons- 
ciously,. the’frend:was to imitate the 
practices and procedures of the 
established international institutions 
like the UN. Asidéfrom the decla- 
rations, 14. separate resolutions 
conference 
mostly pertaining to Africa and 
racialism but also to Vietnam and 
East/West issues. 


The fourth Non-aligned Summit 
was notable as Algeria, the host 


' country, showed great determina- 


tion in exercising its leadership over 
the movement. It proposed and 
secured the creation of a Bureau 
for inter-summit coordination under 
the chairmanship of the host 
country. The Algiers declaration in 


keeping with Algeria’s- own: radical” 


approach veered away significantly 
from neutrality between blocs. The 
emerged even 
after the amendments, carried the 
stamp of the host authors. The out- 
ward show of unity and solidarity 
in the movement was so compulsive 
that a declaration was allowed to 
go through even though it was at 
variance with the internal 


апа” 


external policies of а vast number 
attending the meeting. 


' Incidentally, before the "fourth 
summit, OPEC had already come 
into existence. The oil weapon was 
projected as a telling leverage 
against the West and its Continuing 
neo-colonialist hold over the former 
coloniés, with the multi-national 
corporations acting as the instru- 


ments of such exploitation. The 


Third World, as a whole, , vaguely .- 
hoped that the oil weapon Gould be^ 
used not just to get an equitable 
price for the exporters of а deplet- 
ing resource but for parallel advan: . 
tages for the commodity exports of 
the other develóping countries with 
mono-economic cultures. © The 


` Algiers Conference endorsed the 


right to use raw material as a 
weapon for confrontation with the 
affluent world, but shirked from - 
contemplating the foreseeable con- 
sequences of oil price hikes on 
fraternal members of the movement. 
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T. fifth conference in Colombo 
(1976) corrected the balance’ some- 
what against the radical twist given 
at Algiers. However, the trend to 
overlap and duplicate the United 
Nations agenda became even more 
pronounced. In the wake of the 
energy crisis, there was great elabo- - 
ration of the economic problems in 
the developing world but, in defer- 
ence to OPEC members, the serious 
concern of the non-aligned oil im- : 
porters was not allowed to be raised 
and embodied i in the recommenda- 
tions. 


The Colombo Conference was 
also memorable for the gargantuan 
diplomatic efforts of the Democra- 
tic Peoples Republic of Korea (with 
several hundred- strong delegation, 
most of whom had to stay on board 


а ship berthed in Colombo harbour). 


to obtain non-aligned backing for 
its own position on the reunification 
of the two Koreas. It was sympto- 
matic of the effort to use non-align- 
ment for purely national interests 
even though it ended in failure. In 


contrast, the presence of the delega- . 


tion led by Premier Pham-Van- 
Dong of Vietnam, after having 
defeated the mighty United States, 
vindicated the validity and strength 
of nationalism. The Vietnam, dele- „ 
gation commanded immense respéct 
by refraining from victory polemics 


-~ 


or ulterior manoeuvres; it won a 
seat on the non-ali gned bureau with 
ease. 4 


T.. sixth summit conference in 
Havana in 1979 saw-the revival' of 
the sharp debáte between the mode- 
rate, hitherto quiescent majority, 
and the radical active confronta- 
tionists, on the purpose and direc- 
tion of the movement. Cuba sought' 
to give non-alignment a slant which 
was in keeping with its own national 
perspectives and policies. Castro 
had no hesitation in- denouncing 
Yankee imperialism and its old and 
new allies. (The most important new 
ally was, of course, China, which 
up to 1965 had been a firm friend 
of Cuba). Castro did not ‘conceal 
that he saw the Socialist bloc, led 
by the USSR, as the natural ally of: 
the non-aligned movement: 


Using the administrative advan- 
tage of being the host-country, 
Cuba sought to exclude the delega- 
tion of the POL, Pot regime in 
Kampuchea, which had represented. 
‘the country at the previous confer- 
ences and still held the Kampuchean 
seat in the United Nations. The 
other issue which cast its shadow 
- on the conference was whether 
Sadaat's Egypt, having recognised 
and compromised with Israel, 
should be condemned by the move- 

ment as a whole. 


The арбаны question which: 
surfaced was whether the non- 
aligned movement was to function 
democratically or be slanted to re- 
flect the views of an activist host. 
President Tito's callto the confer- 
ence to remain the conscience of 

' humankind and refrain from a par- 
tisag twist was generally acclaimed 
but the spirit of the conference was 
far removed from that concept.” 
Burma. highlighted the problem 
when, eveu though an original 
member and loyal in letter and 
spirit to its policies, it withdrew 
after calling for a faithful adherence 
to non-aligned principles: In fact, 
the, meeting ended with a feeling of 
impending crisis rather than unity. 


- . The serious division’ in the move- 

ment got highlighted when, three 
months. later, the USSR intervened 
іп Afghanistan. As- Cuba's own 
position was at variance with that 


\ Я 
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of the majority, the movement as a 
whole refrained from taking any 
initiative. As a' consequence, the 
Cuban Chairmanship, and indeed 
the movement as a whole remained 


virtually paralysed during the next. 


three years. The crisis was once 
again dramatised when the venue of 
the next summit, under preparation 
for years at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, had to be shift- 
ed from Baghdad to Delhi. The 
proposed host was found to be 
involved in a long-lasting conflict 
with Iran, another non-aligned 


country. Each was accusing the 


other of territorial aggression, viola- 
tion of human rights, unjustified 


intervention and outrage against the ` 


principles of. non-alignment. The 


mediatory effort of the non-aligned’ 


proved infructuous and, in the pro- 
cess, the movement itself suffered 
serious loss of credibility and trans- 
parent embarrassment. 


ж 


А, the Delhi Summit, the mem- 
bership crossed the 100 mark. It was 
a most ‘impressive organisational 
feat, particularly ав it was done at 
only a few months notice. The pro- 
fessional competence of our officials 
was once again demonstrated. Mrs 
Gandhi's stewardship commanded 
universal admiration and the.threat 
of the movement becoming ideologi- 
cally tilted was laid to ‘rest. Her 
leadership prevailed against actual 


' disruption by controversial issues 


like the representation of Kampu- 
chea. But the problems of Kampu- 
chea and Afghanistan remain and it 
may well be that when the General 
Assembly meets, a majority of the 
non-aligned will repudiate the Delhi 
consensus. Since the conference, or 
as a result of it, none of the ongoing 
problems have been resolved or even 
eased on the basis of the appeal of 
the heads of governments. .The 
Iraq-[ran conflict has continued with 
the familiar ferocity and unreason. 

Indeed, the two have refused to co- 


operate even to tackle the oi] stick . 


in the Gulf which could spell disas- 
ter to them and affect all the nations 
bordering that almost enclosed, 
critically important, international 
sea. - : 


In Kampuchea, since, thé confe-. 


rence, the conflict nearly spread«tó 
Thailand and in Afghanistan the 
‘insurgency’ has intensified. There is 


little prospect of agreement on 4 
conference to restructure the inter- 
national monetary system. By asking 
for universal participation, the dec- 
laration may embarrass the USSR 
and provide an excuse for the 
western nations for continued indif- 
ference. The prospect of global 
negotiations, a meaningful launch- 


ing of a Common Fund to stabilise | ` 


commodity prices, support- for the 
universal committee for 
national Development Strategy are 
old recommendations bedevilled by 
old and familiar resistance. What is 
welcome in the declaration is its 
programme for greater focus on 
South/South cooperation and its call 
for self-reliance and regional and 
intra-regional cooperation. 


1s Delhi declaration in fact has 
two contradictory strands running 
through it which illustrate the prob- 
lem of the near universalisation of 
the movement. On the one hand, 
aside from old issues like Israeli 
aggression and expansionism, Nami- 
bia, apartheid, there is a kind of new 
globalism — anti superpower, anti- 
imperialism, anti-racialism and for 
a new global economic order. But 
this avoids issues born out of the dif- 
ferences, temporary or permanent, 

which involve the non-aligned 
themselves. On the other hand 
but much less strident, is the call for 
disciplined development and coope- 
ration at the national and regional 
level and implicit recognition that 
diversity in the international system 
cannot be overcome by global pre: 
scriptions. It is a conflict between 
globalism, which is an intellectual 
legacy of the cold war, and inter- 
nationalism which must recognise 
the compulsions of interdependence 
and marshall solutions acknowledg- 
ing the reality of independence and 
diversity while demanding enlighten- 
ed accommodation amongst nation 
States. The non-aligned are in a 
position to realise that globalism 
has failed and.the building blocs 
for international stability must start 
with national self-reliance, regional 


.cooperation and .the practice of 


non-aligned principles by the non- 
aligned and the so-called aligned 
alike. 


An analysis of the world inequi- 
tous economic imbalance supported 


by а sense of shared grievance is ^ 


Inter- . 
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insuffücient to obtain results or 
establish credibility of the move- 
ment. These contradictions and im- 
potence are indeed the result of the 
conflict between vindicated princi- 
ples of independence and diversity 
and the movement's preoccupation 
with a show of unity and solidarity. 
The problem has not ended with 


the affirmations of a declaration. 
"Indeed, it will bedevil and burden 


India as we go through the succes- 


. sion of conferences, meetings and 
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committees and find little headway 
is made in solving political or eco- 
nomic problems. Should China 
eventually seek to join the non- 
aligned movement? "There could be 
no technical objection to her doing so 
as the Sino-Soviet Treaty has lapsed. 
Тһе movement may then hark back 
to the 61-65 period when the debate 
was between anti-superpower con: 
frontationist globalism and inter- 
national cooperation based оп 
diversity. Any way, the cause of 


peace and cooperation is unlikely to” 


have been effectively advanced by 
the conference process. 


\ ) hat can one conclude from this 
brief survey of 21 years of the non- 
aligned movement? The member- 
ship has steadily increased to a 
comfortable and permanent majo- 
rity in the UN. The principles are 
no longer condemned as immoral 
and are barely challenged by the 
aligned. Nationalism is sécurely re- 
silient. With grass roots strength it 
could defeat (as in Vietnam) the 
most powerful superpower and 
against all military odds, it could 
defy the other superpower (as in 
Afghanistan). The policy of envelop- 
ing deve oping nations into military 
alliances, as in SEATO and CENTO, 
has proved а dismal failure. Thé 
international system has become 
pluralist; coexistence has become the 
declared goal of the aligned and 
non-aligned alike. 


However, since 1961 the Score- 
board of successes -> which can be 
directly attributed to the non-align- 
ed — is almost blank. The move- 
ment has, at best, been a pressure 
group supplementing initiatives in 
the UN ог other international 
bodies. Nothing like the special or, 
exclusive role in Korea, the Geneva 
Conference and the Indo-China 
commissions or the decisive lead 


emanating from Belgrade to call a 
halt to nuclear testing, can be 
claimed. The movement had consis- 
tently focussed on decolonisation in 
Africa but finally the Portuguese 
empire collapsed in Lisbo and the 
Zimbabwe settlement was -reached 
in the Commonwealth. Conference 
in London. South Africa is still 
not relenting on Aperte and 
Namibia. | 


On the other hand, éxcept the 
arms race of the superpowers, _ 


every other major problem which 


erupted has involved conflicts bet- 
ween or outrage against the national 
integrity of the non-aligned nations. 
The Israeli aggression in Lebanon 
and the consolidation of its hold on 
the left bank of the Jordan and the 
unresolved Middle-East” 
the: Iraq-Iran war, Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, Chad, EI Salvador and 
Central America are all challenges 
to non-alignment. Тһе” movement 
has been unwilling or-unable to 
tackle them. It has ignored innume- 
rable violations of non-aligned prin- 
ciples by its own members, includ- 
ing the interventions and long-term 
presence of foreign troops in non- 
aligned countries." Terrorism and 
subversion, outside national libera- 
tion struggles but inside indepen- 
dent non-aligned nations, have not 
been brought to. book.--Unable to 
discipline or even condemn such 
derelictions, the broad umbrella of 
non-alignment has come to shield 
or tolerate every deviation from the 
original spirit. The movement, as a 


. principled guardian ofp peace and 


diversity thus stands enfeebled and 
exposed, and the consensus docu- 
ments can scarcely conceal the divi- 
sions and disarray. 


y hat are the reasans for thé pre- 
sent loss of effective vigilance by the 
movement, when the principles for 
which it stood stand vindicated? It 
is true that the attempt to highjack 


'the movement, as a natural ally of 


one bloc or the other, has not suc- 
ceeded. The only running thread 
in all declarations has been the 
momentum of anti-imperialism and 
what later came to be described as 
neo-colonialigm. Colonialism and 


.the cold war had given birth to the 


fdea of non-alignment: but they be- 
came both a kind of foil and fixa- 
tion for its continuing momentum. ° 


problem, 


.of containment, 


The focus on anti-imperialism had 
understandably given non-alignment 
its original anti- West tilt. As South 
Africa, the home of professed raci- 


alism was allied and for long con-: 


'doned by NATO, it reinforced the 
.anti- West direction. But colonialism 


.was on the retreat before the first 


non-aligned summit, and even in 


1961, Nehru did. not see that the 


collective focus was on flogging а 


dying phenomenon. There was re- 


Iuctauce to criticise the outrages by 
the other bloc-or by the non- КІРДЕН 
themselves. 


га 


La hypnotised by past history- 


and perceptions, the non-aligned 


were inhibited in any objective -re-. 


cognition of the changed world 
situation and the new problems of 
the post-colonial world. Collec- 
tively, they never quite saw when 
the non-aligned principles were no 
longer being questioned anä- chal- 
lenged. When the blocs splintered, 
and confrontation eased to` vigilant 
competition, the non-aligned- con- 
tinued to base their analysis on im- 
perialism and the cold war. А kind 
of intellectual vested interest had 
taken root in the presumed perma- 
nence of the cold war. Thus, the 
posture of the movement fell short 
of valid contemporary attitudes. 


The rapid development > of 
long range missiles which could be 
targetted from home bases and 
submerged: submarines, and. the 
capacity of satellite and electronic 
‘surveillance, reduced the impor- 
tance of countries which earlier 
were deemed essentialfor the ring 
The superpower 
hot-line, the agreement on partial 
ban on nuclear testing, the strategic 
arms-limitation talks and the creep- 
'ing recognition of common interests 
‘between the. superpowers even as 
adversaries, made the non-aligned 
strategically less important. Тһе 
non-aligned ability to play the 


mediator or act the honest broker: 
- between one bloc against the other, 


was correspondingly narrowed if 
not virtually eliminated. The pro- 
cess of change was gradual and 
even suffered reversals but the non- 
aligned did not grasp, at least fully 
or in time, the implications of 
detente between the blocs, even 
though it was the fulfilment of their 
own proclaimed goals. 


There was a similar imperceptible 

change affecting the economic rela- 
tions of the non-aligned with the 
developed world. The cold war com- 
petition had brought the bounty of 
massive economic aid from the 
affluent nations. Parallel with inter- 
. bloc dialogue and · detente, the 
donor nations of both blocs became 
more selective and restrained in 
offering aid to the developing 
world. Domestic lobbies started 
pointing out that frequently foreign 
aid was wasted or diverted to 
prestige projects or helped to but- 
tress the positions of the established 
civil or military elites. 


In any case, the aid process did 
not obtain either the expected eco- 
nomic growth or secure the allegi- 
ance and gratitude inthe manner 
hoped for by the donor nations. . It 
was the obverse consequences of the 
congruence of cold war competition 
and decolonisation; too much early 
involvement and tutelage in the 
affairs of newly independent coun- 


tries was followed by a peremptory : 


withdrawal and disenchantment 
syndrome (there were, of course, 
exceptions but these were for special 
reasons-or as residuary legacies of 
the past). The wrong rationale — 
security rather than international 
economic justice and the wrong 
development strategies for helping 
‚ established elites rather than basic 
needs — had all too frequently been 
endorsed by the aid-givers. 


L, it te-acknowledged that on 
the side of the recipient nations the 
foreign aid process had, in any 
case, softened the determination for 
optimal efforts towards economic 
development even in such fields as 
food sufficiency, rural development 
and basic infrastructure. In many 
countries, nationalism was , not 
marshalled for economic discipline 
and. social justice, as was their own 
pledge in demanding independence. 
While verbal homage was paid to 
cooperation with fellow developing 
countries, thè habit of sea-bourne 
trade and continued dependency on 
the old metropolitan countries was 
abetted and even intensified. The 
potential of regional economic co- 
operation was not seriously explor- 


ed. In fact, where such regional: 


institutions had been inherited, as 


in the East African community, 


they were allowed to disintegrate 


.for shortsighted political reasons, 


discounting permanent geographic. 


and economic compulsions. The 
attempt ‘to establish  tripártite 
cooperation between Yugoslavia, 
Egypt and India was hurriedly con- 
ceived without’ seriously: reflecting 
that the economic complimentarity 
between them’ had limited scope and 
doubtful potential. 


A s stated earlier, the OPEC cartel 
at one time looked as if it had: pick- 
ed up a uniquely powerful weapon 
against the modern industrial State. 
A substantial part of international 
. liquidity flowed to a few develop- 
ing countries, which held the pro- 
mise of compelling an imaginative 
rationale for equitable world deve- 
lopment. The non-aligned, however, 
hesitated to demand enlightened 
consideration from the fraternal 


ranks of the oil-affluent countries. - 


The paradoxical result has been 
that the major oil exporters — all 
of them non-aligned — have be- 
come the conduit for the recycling 
of the scarce and hard-earned re- 
sources of the poorer importers to, 
the coffers of the Gii affluent 
world! 


-. When, after the energy crisis, the 
blue print of a New International 


Economic Order was formulated- 


and endorsed by the non-aligned, 


_ _ the western developed nations were 


able to point to the world the eco- 
nomic recession brought about by 
the sudden oil price hikes.and turn 
a deaf ‘ear, albeit with expressions - 
of sympathy and. vague promises for 
the future. The indifference of the ` 
Eastern. bloc further weakened the 
leverage of the Third World to res- 
tructuring the world: economic re- 
lations. The present agony ofthe 
Third World — of a growing eco- 
nomic chasm, barriers to trade and 
resources — was compounded'by 
the aid weariness of the North, in- 
sufficient efforts at self-reliance of 
the developing nations and the 
South/South energy crisis. The non- 
aligned movement has remained 
‘silent on how much the present eco- 
nomic malaise is due to the non- 
aligned themselves. 


У. 


nuclear and conventional, and the 
plea for diversion of resources to 


international economic development 
has also been the constant refrain of 
the non-aligned. However, the Third 
World has generally shirked from 
the introspective 
ofits own militarization. It was 
an article of faith of the non- 
aligned that development and social 
justice provided a firmer basis for 
interna] stability and external secu- 
rity than grandiose militarism and 


-external dependence. The wisdom 


of the faith has been proven time 
and again, and most dramatically 
in Iran. But few countries — very 
few indeed — can claim to have up- 


held the principle in their own in- 


ternal policies. No doubt, in part, 
the origin of the Third World mili- 
tary buildup was due to the great 
power -policies and the commercial 
salesmanship of arms manufacturefs. 
But it would be a travesty of the 
truth and a self-confessed slur on 
their sovereign discretion not to re- 


“сорпіге that the excessive militarism 


has been because of the voluntary 
militaristic policies of most govern- 
ments of the non-aligned fraternity 
themselves disregarding their own 
declared national priorities The pre- 
sent problems of the non-aligned, if 
analytically scrutinised, can be trac- 
ed to both a change in the inter- 
national environment and myopia 
in their own policies and appraisals. 


Н. юы reasons aside, however, 
the basic fact is that the enfeeble- 
ment of the movement was almost 
inherent in the .process of institu- 
tionalising non-alignment. Non- 
alignment slided, no doubt unawares, 
into the pitfalls of all multilateral 
diplomacy. The positive thrust, eny- 
isaged by Nehru, unavoidably gave 
way to the lowest common denomi- 


nator which covered up differences.: 


The search for consensus led toa 
concentration on outdated issnes of 


-@ negative nature or on unrealistic 


approaches. The whole process and 
measure of achievement got caught 
in drafting gamesmanship rather 
than problem resolution. 


To reach-agreed declarations, the 
conferences had, to split up. into 
committees, sub-committees, re- 
gional group meetings, drafting cau- 


9% . Cuses — all in imitation of UN prô- 
The commitment to disarmament,- cedures and. practices. Every ineet- 


ing became a tortuous nonstop 
drafting exercise, at times going on 


examination^ 


E 


for 18-20 hours in the day. d 
professional diplomats when weary 
and bleary-eyed are apt to yield on 
substance and lose sight of the 
forest for the shrubbery. The show 
of verbal solidarity —.transparently 
divorced from reality — became an 
all-consuming preoccupation before 
or at the conferences. 


In & recent compilation of non- 


aligned documents, the Belgrade ^ 


declaration has only 8 pages; the 
Cairo declaration after the second 


.summit stretches to 14 pages; the 


Lusaka declaration and resolutions 
into 18 pages; for Algiers, there are 
30 pages; in Colombo it jumps to 
62 pages and the Havana document 
spreads over 94 pages. The 
Delhi declaration with its annexures 
runs to almost 160 pages. The inter- 
national impact of these conference 
declarations has been almost in 
inverse ratio to the length of the 
recommendations. The political and 
economic declarations reiterated old 
and known positions — agreed in 
the UN or other agencies. The non- 
aligned һауе made recommenda- 
lions on practically every problem of 
functional international ‘coopera- 
tion covered by international agen- 
cies including insurance, sports, 
fisheries, Antarctica, etc. 


While the conference documents 
became longer, they also became 
distorted in their emphasis. Where- 
as on non-controversial issues like 
racialism, or virtually defunct ones 
like imperialism, there is extensive 
elaboration, -On current serious 
issues, the mentions. are brief and 
bland. The declaration at the last 
Foreign Ministers conference іп 
Delhi contained 10 pages on Africa 
(prepared no doubt by the African 
group) but only a brief paragraph 
on Afghanistan, two оп South-East- 
Asia including Kampuchea апа 
nothing substantial on the on-going 
war between Iran and Iraq. There 
is a similar balance in the seventh 
summit declaration. 


Í. ‘would be safe to surmise that . 


hardly any member of a delegation 
is able to scrutinise, carefully the 
entire documentation prepared, for 


А possible contradictions in word or 


spirit, before the final endorsement: 
Not more than half a dozen dele- 
gations (India invariably being one 


tations through 


of them) have the pertonael or 
expertise to take an active. interest 
in all subjects and all the drafting 
committees. Most delegations con- 
fine théir interest to a few para- 
graphs of sensitive interest to their 
own country. It is doubtful if any 
head of a government cóuld even 
cursorily glance through the totality 
of documents or еуеп the political 
declarations to which, by adoption, 
they would stand committed. 


Li. the growing length of non- 
aligned documents, the diplomatic 
process has continued to mount and 
become more exacting A nucleus 
of a small secretariat has had to be 
created in the UN delegation of the 
current Chairman of the move- 
ment. Apart, from the meeting of 


: the Foreign Ministers at the time 


of the UN General Assembly, every 
year there is at least one annual 
meeting of the Bureau at the level 
of Foreign Ministers. In addition, a 
meeting оҒаП the Foreign Ministers 
takes place between the summits 
in one of the non-aligned capitals. 
Every important meeting of the 
Bureau and the Ministers and, more 
so before the summit, requires pre- 
conference: consultations through 
the visits of officials to many, if not 
all, the capitals. The practice has 
even grown of sending formal invi- 
special envoys 
instead of using the established 
diplomatic channels., 


The ‘conference arrangements —. 


the Hall, the Committee rooms, the 
hotels and the subsidiary residential. 
accommodation, transport, 
rally require years of preparation 
and may cost hundreds of million 


of dollars, often of scarce resources, 


The preparations for the conference 
scheduled to be held in Baghdad, 


must, one guesses, have involved ап” 


outlay of at least half a billion dol- 
lars and а good three years of plan- 
ning, construction and 1 preparation 
for a conference whose venue had 
to be shifted. (There are, of course, 
many other Third World capitals, 
specially in Africa, with magnificent 
conference complexes: built at great 
expense, which are monuments to 
a single ar occasional international 


; meeting): 


The cost ара of such 
multi-lateral diplomacy cannot, of 


=» 


gene- . 


course, be measured in monetary 
terms. No doubt. for a week ог 56, 
the host country can rejoice in being 
the focus of world attention and 
obtain some international publicity 
for the country and its leadership. 
The professional diplomats can meet 
with theif opposite numbers. Some- 
times the summit can provide an 
opportunity ‘for a more discreet 
meeting bétween heads of govern- 
ments when bilateral visits may be 
politically premature ог arouse 
excessive expectations. In the pro- 
cess а break-through might even be 
achieved on some ишы difficult 
problems. 


But, even allowing for these inci- 


dental side-benefits, can -the vast 
assembly of thousands including one 
hundred heads of government and 
their ministers, obtain real progress 
on the problems on which the con- 
sensus documents make elaborate 
declarations at least of principles. 
Can 
diplomatic effort and financial out- 
lay consumed when the actual 
results are predictably minimal! or 
even negative. Like the UN itself, 
the non-aligned conferences are apt 
to be used as platforms for inter- 
national polemics and explariations 
for failures rather than constructive 
focus on the items on the inter- 
national agenda. Needless to say 
that although adopted non-aligned 
declarations are adduced where con- 
venient, they are not treated ` as 
mandatory any more than the reso- 
lutions of the UN. They have been 
flouted, in letter and spirit, with 
impunity the non- duxi them- 
selves. 


PE 


T. problem for dis non-aligned 
movement is, of course,. not untypi- 
cal of all multi-lateral diplomacy. 
Conference diplomacy involving 


the «non-aligned afford’ the. 


sovereign nations inherently carries ` 


the compulsions for compromise and 
evasions with the drafting sleight of 


hand. The hazard is greater when 


the agenda is political or open- 
ended, not specific or technical. . 


The Organisation of African Unity 


has confronted the same kind of | 
differences, difficulties, of reaching 


consensus and enforcing its charter 
principles. In the case of non-align- 
ment, however, the search for con- 
sensus 


unwittingly grooved :the 
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м 


бі ulterior manoeuvres; it won а 
seat on the non-aligned bureau with 
ease. : 


2 


T.. sixth summit с іп 
Havana in 1979 saw the revival of 
the sharp debate between the mode- 
rate, hitherto quiescent majority, 
and, the radical active confronta- 
tionists, on the purpose and direc- 
tion of the movement, Cuba sought 
to give non-alignment a slant which 
was in keeping with its own national 
perspectives and policies. Castro 
had no hesitation in denouncing 
Yankee imperialism and its old and 
new allies. (The most important new 
ally was, of course, China, which 
up to 1965 had been a firm friend 
of Cuba). Castro did not conceal 
that he saw the Socialist bloc, led 
by the USSR, as the natural ally of 
the non-aligned movement. 


Using the administrative advan- 
tage of being the host-country, 
Cuba sought to exclude the delega- 
tion of the POL Pot regime іп 
Kampuchea, which had represented 
the country at the previous confer- 
ences and still held the Kampuchean 
ѕёа in the United Nations.. The 
other issue which cast its shadow 
on the conference was whether 
Sadaat's Egypt, having recognised 
and compromised with Israel, 
should be condemned by the move- 
ment as a whole. . 


The important question which 
surfaced was whether the non- 
aligned movement was to function 


. democratically or be slanted to re- 


flect the views of an activist host. 
President Tito’s call to the confer- 
ence to remain-the conscience of 
humankind and refrain from а par- 
tisan twist was generally acclaimed 


^ but the spirit of the conference was 


— 


far removed from that concept. 
Burma highlighted the problem 
when, even though ап original 
member’ алі Joyal in letter and 
spirit to its policies, it withdrew 
after calling for a faithful adherence 
to non-aligned principles: In fact, 
the meeting ended with a feeling of 
impending crisis rather than unity. 


The serious division in the move- 
ment got highlighted when, three 


‘months later, the USSR intervened 


іп Afghanistan. Ав Cuba’s own 
position was at variance with that 


of the бе йу. the movement as а 
whole refrained from taking any 
.initiative. Ав a consequence, the 
Cuban Chairmanship, and indeed 
the movement as а whole. remained 
virtually paralysed during the next 
three years. Тһе crisis’ was once 


again dramatised when the venue of ` 


the next summit, under preparation 
for years at а cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, had to be shift- 
ed from Baghdad to Delhi. The 
proposed host was found to be 
involved in a long-lasting conflict 
with Iran, another non-aligned 


.country. Each was accusing the 


other of territorial aggression, viola- 
tion of human rights, unjustified 
intervention and outrage against the 
principles of non-alignment. The 


-mediatory effort of the non-aligned 


proved infructuous and, in the pro- 
cess, the movement itself suffered 
.serious loss of credibility and trans- 
parent embarrassment. 


А, the Delhi Summit, the mem- 


bership crossed.the 100 mark. It was 
a most impressive organisational 
feat, particularly as it was done at 
only a few months notice. The pro- 
fessional competence of our.officials 
was once again demonstrated. Mrs 
Gandhi's stewardship commanded 
universal admiration and the threat 
of the movement becoming ideologi- 
cally tilted was laid to rest. Her 
leadership prevailed against actual 
disruption by controversial issues 
like the representation of Kampu- 
chea. But the problems of Kampu- 
chea and Afghanistan remain and it 
may well be that when the General 
Assembly meets, a majority of the 
non-aligned will repudiate the Delhi 
consensus. Since the conference, or 
as a result of it, none of the ongoing 
problems have been resolved or even 
eased on the basis of the appeal of 
the heads of governments: The 
Iraq-Iran conflict has continued with 
the familiar ferocity and unreason. 
Indeed, the two have refused to co- 
operate even to tackle the oil stick 
in the Gulf which could spell disas- 
ter to them and affect all the nations 


bordering that - almost enclosed, 
critically important, international 
sea. 1 


In Kampuchea, since the confe- 


rence, the conflict nearly spread to . 
Thailand and in Afghanistan the 


‘insurgency’ has intensified. There is 


' little prospect of agreement on å 


conference to restructure the inter- 
national monetary system. By asking 
for universal participation, the dec- 
laration may embarrass the USSR 
and provide an excuse for. the 


western nations for continued indif- 


ference. The prospect of global 


negotiations, a meaningful launch-. 


ing of a Common Fund to stabilise 
commodity prices, support for the 
universal committee for Inter- 
national Development Strategy are 
old recommendations bedevilled by 
old and familiar resistance. What is 
welcome in the declaration is its 
programme for greater focus on 
South/South cooperation and its call 
for self-reliance and regional and 
intra-regional cooperation. 


^ 
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i ia Delhi declaration in fact has 
two contradictory strands running 
through it which illustrate the prob- 
lem of the near universalisation of 
the movement. On the one hand, 
aside from old issues like Israeli 
aggression and expansionism, Nami- 
bia, apartheid, there is a kind of new 
globalism — anti superpower, anti- 


imperialism, anti-racialism and for _ 


a new global economic order. But 


this avoids issues born out of the dif- 


ferences, temporary or permanent, 
which involve” the non-aligned 
themselves. On the other hand 
but much less strident, is the call for 
disciplined development and coope- 
ration at the national and regional 
level and implicit recognition that 
diversity in the international system 
cannot be overcome by global pre- 
scriptions. It is a conflict between 
globalisrn, which is ап intellectaal 
legacy of the cold war, and inter- 
nationalism which must recognise 
the compulsions of interdependence 
and marshall solutions acknowledg- 
ing the reality of independence and 
diversity while demanding enlighten- 
ed accommodation amongst nation 
States. The non-aligned are іп a 


position to realise that globalism - 


has failed and the building blocs 
for international-stability must start 
with-national self-reliance, - regional 
cooperation and the practice - of 
non-aligned principles by the noa- 


- aligned and thé so-called’ aligned 


alike. 


. An analysis of the world inequi- 
tous economic imbalance supported 
by a sense of shared grievance is 
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insufficient to obtain results or 
establish credibility of the move- 
ment. These contradictions and im- 
potence are indeed the result of the 
conflict betweén vindicated princi- 
ples of. independence and diversity 
and the movement's preoccupation 
with a show of unity and solidarity. 
The problem has not ended with 
the affirmations of a declaration. 
Indeed, it will bedevil and burden 
India as we go through the succes- 


sion of conferences, meetings’ апі. 


committees and find little headway 
is made in solving political or eco- 
nomic problems. Should China 


‘eventually seek to join the non- 


aligned movement? There could be 


. no technical objection to her doing so 


as the Sino-Soviet Treaty has lapsed. 
The movement may then hark back 
to the 61-65 period when the debate 
was between anti-superpower con- 
frontationist globalism and ішег- 
national cooperation based оп 
diversity. Any way, the cause of 
peace and cooperation is unlikely to 
have been effectively advanced by 


the conference process. 


hat can one conclude from this 
brief survey of 21 years of the non- 
aligned movement? The member- 
ship has steadily increased to a 
comfortable and permanent majo- 
rity in the UN. The principles are 
no longer condemned as immoral 
and are barely challenged by the 


-aligned. Nationalism is securely re- 


silient. With grass roots strength it 
could defeat (as in Vietnam) the 
most powerful superpower and 


' against all military odds, it could 


defy the other superpower (as in 
Afghanistan). The policy of envelop-. 
ing deve oping nations into military 
alliances, as in SEATO and CENTO, 


has proved a dismal failure. The : 


international system has become 


,. pluralist; coexistence has become the 
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"declared goal of the aligned , and 
non-aligned, alike. 


However, since 1961 the score- 
board of successes -- which can be 
directly attributed to the non-align- 
ed — is almost blank. Тһе move- 
ment has, at best, been a pressure 
group supplementing initiatives in 
the or other international 
bodies. Nothing like the special or 
exclusive role in Korea, the Geneva 
Conference and the Indo-China 
commissions or'the decisive lead 


` emanating from Belgrade. to call a 


halt to nuclear testing, can be 
claimed. The movement had consis- 
tently focussed on decolonisation in 
Africa but finally the Portuguese 
empire collapsed in Lisbon and the 
Zimbabwe settlement was reached 
in the Commonwealth Gonference 
in London. South Africa is still 
not relenting on apartheid апа 
Namibia. 


: On the other. hand, except the 
arms race оҒ the superpowers, 
every other major problem which 
erupted has involved conflicts bet- 


-ween or outrage against the national 


integrity of the non-aligned nations. 
The Israeli aggression in Lebanon 
and the consolidation of its hold on 
the left bank of the Jordan and the 
unresolved Middle-East problem, 
the Iraq-Iran war, Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, Chad, EI Salvador and 
Central America are all challenges 
to non-alignment. The. movement 
has been unwilling or unable to 
tackle them. It has ignored innume- 
rable violations of non-aligned prin- 
ciples by its own members, includ- 
ing the interventions and long-term 
presence of foreign troops in non- 
aligned countries. , Terrorism and 
subversion, outside'national libera- 
tion struggles but inside indepen- 
dent non-aligned nations, have not 
been brought to ‘book. Unable to 
discipline or even condemn such 
derelictions, the broad umbrella of 
non-alignment has~come to shield 
or tolerate every deviation from the 
original spirit. The movement, as a 
principled guardian of peace and 
diversity thus stands enfeebled and 
exposed, апа the consensus docu- 
ments can scarcely conceal the divi- 
sions and disarray. 


l hat are the reasons for the pre- 
sent loss of effective vigilance by the 
movement, when the principles for 
which it stood stand vindicated? It 
is true that the attempt to highjack 
the movement, as a natural ally of 
one bloc or the otber, has not suc- 
ceeded. The only running thread 
in all declarations has been the 
momentum of anti-imperialism and 
what later came to be -described as 
neo-colonialism. © Colonialism and 


the cold war had given birth to the | 
-idea of non-alignment: but they be- 


came both a kind of foil and fixa- 
tion fer its continuing momentum. 


The focus on anti-imperialism had 
understandably given non-alignment 
its original anti-West tilt. As South 
Africa, the home.of professed raci- 
alism was allied and for long con- 
doned by NATO, it reinforced the 
anti-West direction. But colonialism 
was on the retreat before the first 
nomaligned summit, and even in- 
1961, Nehru did not see that the - 
collective focus was on flogging a 
dying phenomenon. There was re- 
luctance to criticise the outrages by 
the other bloc or by the non-aligned 
themselves. 


Lus hypnotised by past history 
and perceptions, the non-aligned 
were inhibited in any objective re- 
cognition of. the changed world 
situation and the new problems of 
the post-colonial world. Collec-- 
tively, they never quite saw when 
the non-aligued principles were no 
longer being questioned and chal- 
lenged. When the blocs splintered, 
and confrontaticn eased to vigilant 
competition, the non-aligned con- 
tinued.to base their analysis on im- 
perialism and the cold war. A kind 
of intellectual vested interest Һай 
taken root іп the presumed perma- 
nence of the cold war. Thus, the 
posture of the movement fell short 
of valid contemporary attitudes. 


The rapid development of 
long range missiles which could be 
targetted from home bases and 
submerged submarines, and 
capacity of satellite and electronic 
surveillance, reduced the impor- 
tance of countries which earlier 
were deemed essential for the ring 
of containment. The superpower 
hot-line, the agreement on partial 


ban on nuclear testing, the strategic , 


arms-limitation talks and the creep- 
ing recognition of common interests 
between the superpowers even as 
adversaries, made the non-aligned 
strategically less important. ` The 
non-aligned ability to play the 

mediator or act the honest broker 
between one bloc against the other, 
was correspondingly narrowed if 
not virtually eliminated. The pro- 
cess of change was gradual and 
even suffered reversals but the non- 
aligned did not grasp, at least fully 
or in time, the implications of 
detente between the blocs, even 


though it was the fulfilment of. their a 


own proclaimed goals. 


the © 
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There was'a similar imperceptlble 
change affecting the economic rela- 
tions of the non-aligned with the 
developed world. The cold war com- 
petition had brought the bounty of 
massive economic aid from the 
affluent nations. Parallel with inter- 
bloc. dialogue and  detente, the 
donor nations of both blocs became 
more selective and restrained in 
offering aid to the developing 
world. Domestic lobbies started 
pointing out that frequently foreign 
aid was wasted or diverted to 
prestige projects or helped to but- 
tress the positions of the established 
civil or military elites. 


In any case, the aid process did 
not obtdin either the expected eco- 
nomic growth or secure the allegi- 
ance and gratitude in the manner 
hoped for by the donor nations. It 
was the obverse consequences of the 
congruence of cold war competition 
and decolonisation; too much early 
involvement and tutelage in the 
affairs of newly independent coun- 
tries was followed by a peremptory 
withdrawal апа  disenchantment 
syndrome (there Were, of course, 
exceptions but these were for special 
reasons oras residuary legacies of 
the past). The wrong rationale — 
security rather than international 
economic justice and the wrong 
development strategies for helping 
established elites rather than basic 
needs — had all too frequently been 
endorsed by the aid-givers. 


L. it be acknowledged that on 


the side of the recipient nations the 
foreign aid process had, in any 
case, softened the determination for 
optimal efforts towards economic 
development even in such fields as 
food sufficiency, rural development 
and basic infrastructure. In many 
countries, nationalism was not 
marshalled for economic discipline 
and social justice, as was their own 
pledge in demanding independence. 
While verbal homage was paid to 
cooperation with fellow developing 
countries, the habit of sea-bourne 
trade and continued dependency on 
the old metropolitan countries was 
abetted and even intensified. The 
potential of regional economic co- 
operation was not seriously explor- 
ed. In,fact, where such regional 
institutions had been inherited, as 
in the East African community, 


they were allowed to disintegrate 
for shortsighted political reasons, 
discounting permanent geographic 
and economic compulsions. The 
attempt to establish tripartite 
cooperation between Yugoslavia, 
Egypt and India was hurriedly con- 
ceived without sériously reflecting 
that. the économic complimentarity 
between them had limited scope and 
doubtful potential. 


A s stated earlier, the OPEC cartel 
at one time looked as if it had pick- 
ed up a uniquely powerful weapon . 
against the modern industrial State. 
A substantial part of international 
liquidity flowed to a few develop- 
ing countries, which held the pro- 
mise of compelling an imaginative 
rationale for equitable world deve- 
lopment. The non-aligned, however, 
hesitated to demand enlightened 
consideration from the fraternal 
ranks of the oil-affluent countries. 
The paradoxical result has been 
that the major oil exporters — all 
of them non-aligned — have be- 
come the conduit for the recycling 
of the scarce and hard-earned re- 
sources of the poorer importers to 


‘the coffers of the already affluent 


world! 


When, after the energy crisis, the 
blue print of a New International 
Economic Order was formulated 
and endorsed by the non-aligned, 
the western developed nations were 
able to point to the world the eco- 
nomic. recession brought about by 
the sudden oil price hikes and turn 
a deaf ear, albeit with expressions 
of sympathy and vague promises for 
the future. The indifference of the 
Eastern bloc further weakened the 
leverage of the Third World to res- 
tructuring the world economic re- 
lations. The present agony of the 
Third World — of a growing eco- 
nomic chasm, barriers to trade and 
resources — was compounded by 
the aid weariness of the North, in- 
sufficient efforts at self-reliance of 
the developing nations and the 
South/South energy crisis. The non- 
aligned movement has remained 
silent on-how much the present eco- 
nomic malaise is due to the non- 
aligned themselves. 


The commitment to disarmament, .' 
nuclear and conventional, and the 
plea for diversion of resources to 


international economic development 


has also been the constant refrain of 


_the non-aligned. However, the Third 


World has generally ‘shirked from 
the introspective examination 
ofits: own militarization. It was 
an- article of faith of the non- 
aligned that development and social 
justice provided ‘a ‘firmer basis for 
internal stability and external secu- 
rity than-grandiose militarism and 
external dependence. The wisdom 
ofthe faith has been proven time 
and again, and most dramatically 
in Iran. But few countries — very 
few indeed — can claim to have up- 
held the principle in their own in- 
ternal policies. No doubt, in part, 
the origin of the Third World mili- 
tary buildup was due to the great 
power policies and the commercial 
salesmanship of arms manufacturers. 
But it would be a travesty of the 
truth and a self-confessed slur on 
their sovereign discretion not to re- 
cognize that the excessive militarism 
has been because ofthe voluntary 
militaristic policies of most govern: 
ments of the non-aligned fraternity. 
themselves disregarding their own 
declared national priorities The pre- 
sent problems of the non-aligned, if 
analytically scrutinised, can be trac- 
ed to both a change in the inter- 
national environment and myopia 
in their own policies and appraisals. 


Hu reasons aside, however, 
the basic fact ‘is that the enfeeble- 
ment of the movement was almost 
inherent in the process of institu- 
tionalising non-alignment. Non- 
alignment slided, no doubt unawares, 
into the pitfalls of all multilateral 
diplomacy. The positive thrust, env- 
isaged by Nehru, unavoidably gave 
way to the lowest common denomi- 
nator which covered up differences. 
The search for consensus led to a 
concentration on outdated issues of 
a negative nature or on unrealistic 
approaches. The whole process and 
measure of achievement got caught 
in drafting gamesmanship rather 
than problem resolution. 


To reach agreed declarations, the 
conferences had to split up into 
committees, sub-committees, re- 
gional group meetings, drafting cau- 
cuses — all in imitation of UN pro- 
cedures and practices. Every meet- 
ing became а tortuous nonstop 


drafting exercise, at times going on ` 
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. functional 


. Foreign Ministers conference 


for 18-20 hours in the day. Even 
professional diplomats when weary 
and bleary-eyed are apt to yield on 
Substance айа lose sight of the 
forest for the shrubbery. The show 
of verbal solidarity — transparently 
divorced from reality — became an 


. 


all-consuming preoccupation bef ore 


Or at the conferences, 


In a recent кебе of non- : 


aligned: documents, the Belgrade 
declaration has only 8 pages; the 
Cairo declaration after the' second 
summit stretches to 14 pages; the 
Lusaka declaration and resolutions 


` into 18 pages; for Algiers, there are 


30 pages; in Colombo it jumps to 
62 pages and the Havana document 
spreads over 94 pages. The 
Delhi declaration with its annexures 


. runs to almost 160 pages. The inter- 


national impact of these conference 
declarations has been almost in 
inverse ratio to the length of the 
recommendations. The political and 
economic declarations reiterated old 
and known-positions — ‘agreed in 
the UN or other agencies. The non- 
aligned have made recommenda- 
tions on practically every problem of 
international coopera- 
tion covered by international agen- 
cies including insurance, sports, 
fisheries, Antarctica, etc. 


While the-conference documents 
became longer, they also became 
distorted in their emphasis. Where- 
as on non-controversial issues like 
racialism,.or virtually defunct ones 
like imperialism, there is extensive 
elaboration, on current serious 
issues, the mentions are brief and 
bland. The declaration at the last 
in 
Delhi contained 10 pages оп Africa 
(prepared no doubt by the African 
group) but only a brief paragraph 
on Afghanistan, two on South-East- 


Ásia including Kampuchea and. 


nothing substantial on the on-going 
war between Iran and Iraq. There 
isa similar balance in the seventh 
summit declaration. 


í, would be safe to surmise that 
hardly айу member of a delegation 
is able to scrutinise carefully the 
entire documentation prepared, for 


possible contradictions in word or , 


spirit, before the final endorsement. 
Not more than half a dozen dele- 
gations (India invariably being one 


7 


of them) have the ‘personnel or 
expertise to take an active interest 
in all subjects and all the drafting 
committees. Most delegations con- 
fine their interest to a few para- 
graphs of sensitive interest іо their 
own country. It.is doubtful if any 
head of a government боша even 


. cursorily glance through the totality 


of documents ог even the political . 
declarations to which, by adoption, 
they would stand committed. 


Ls the growing length of non- 
aligned documents, the diplomatic 
process has continued to mount and 
become more exacting А "nucleus. 


, of a small secretariat has had to be 


created in the UN delegation of the 
current Chairman of the move- 
ment. Apart from the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers at the time 
of the UN General Assembly, every 
year there is at least one annual 
meeting of the Bureau at the level 
of Foreign Ministers. In addition, a 
meeting of all the Foreign Ministers 
takes place between the summits 
in one-of the non-aligned capitals. 
Every important meeting of the 
Bureau,and the Ministers and, more. 
so before the summit, requires pre- 
conference consultations through 
the visits of officials to many, if not 
all, the capitals. The practice. has 
even grown of sending formal invi- 
tations through special envoys 
instead of using the established 
diplomatic channels.. - 


"The conference arrangements — 
the Hall, the Committee rooms, the 
hotels and the subsidiary residential 
accommodation, transport, gene- 
rally require years of preparation 
and may cost hundreds of million ~ 
of dollars, often of scarce resources. 
The preparations for the conference 


'scheduled to be held in Baghdad, 


must, one guesses, have involved an 
outlay of at least half a billion dol- , 
lars and a good three years of plan- 
ning, construction and preparation 
for a conference whose venue had 
to be shifted. (There are, of course, 
many other Third World ‘capitals, 
specially in Africa, with magnificent 
conference complexes built at great 
expense, which are monuménts to 
a single or occasional international 
meeting). | 

The cost effectiveness of ‘such 
multi-lateral diplomacy cannot, of 


: floated; 


- Conference | 


course, be measured in monetary 
terms, No doubt for a week or so, 
the host country can rejoice in being 
the focus of' world attention and 


‘obtain some internatiofial publicity 


for the country and its leadefship. 
The professional diplomats сай meet 
with their opposite numbers. Some- 
times the summit can provide an 
opportunity for a more discreet 


meeting between heads of govern- 


ments when bilateral visits may be 
politically premature ог arouse 
excessive expectations. In the pro- 
cess а break-through might even Бе. 
achieved on some subsisting difficult 
problems. ае 


But, even allowing for these inci- 
dental side-benéfits, can the vast 
assembly of thousands including one 
hundred heads of government and: 
their ministers, obtain teàl progress 
on the problems on which thé cot- 
sensus documents make elaborate 
declarations at least of principles: 
Can the non-aligned afford the 


diplomatic effort and financial: out: ` | 
lay consümed when thé actual 


results are predictably minimal or 
even negative. Like the UN itself, 
the non-aligned confefences aré apt 
to be used as platforms for- inter- 
national polemics and explanations 
for failures rather than constructive 
focus on the- items on the inter-. 
national”agenda. Needless to say 
that although adopted non-aligned 
declarations are adduced where соп- 
venient, they are not treated ‘as- 
mandatory any more than the reso- 
lutions of the UN. They have been 
in letter arid spirit, with 
impunity сд. Ше пол- ravens them- 
selves. 


T.. problem for the noh- aligned А 
movement is, of course, not untypi- 
cal of all multi-lateral diplomacy, 
diplomacy involving 
sovereign nations inherently carries 
the compulsions for compromise and 
evasions with the drafting sleight of 
hand. The hazard is greater when 
the agenda is political or open- 
ended, not specific or technical. 


The Organisation of African Unity 


.has confronted the same kind of 


differences, difficulties, of reaching 
consensus and enforcing its charter 
principles. In the case of non-align- 
ment, however, the search for con- ” 
sensus unwittingly grooved the 


second ‘periphery’ located in the 
tribal and isolated areas of several 
major States (especially West 
Bengal, Bihar and Andhra). Many 
of these areas were allowed - con- 
siderable autonomy by the British, 
and some tribal groups expected 
that independence would continue 
this pattern.® 


Even today there are large areas 
of India and Pakistan where normal 
administrative procedures do not 
apply, and tribal customs exist 
without serious interference from 
central government officials. In 
some regions in both States, special 
para-military units have been raised 
from local populations (but com- 
manded by officers on deputation 
from the army) to provide a token 
governmental presence and to watch 

“the frontiers. These are backed up 
by regular army units; where tribal 
power spills over into a campaign 
for independence neither State has 
hesitated to use massive ground and 
air power to assert national sover- 
eignty. 


This task is complicated because 
many tribal groups (especially in 
Pakistan) have close ties across the 
international frontier and move 
freely back and forth using foreign 
territory as a safe haven; in India 
some groups resent the encroach- 
ment of plains Indians and fear, the 
destruction of their tribal culture, 
and in a few regions tribal and poor 
peasant groups have been mobilized 
along classic Maoist revolutionary 
lines. In dealing with these conflicts, 
both India and Pakistan have care- 
fully studied the counter-insurgency 
doctrine, and in several cases have 
made their own contribution to this 
branch of the science of war. ` 


А fourth variety of conflict in 
South Asia has pitted regional 
States against non-regional powers. 
The 1962 Sino-Indian war in the 
Himalayas and the 1979 invasion of 
Afghanistan by the Soviet Union 
are best seen as the latest examples 
of a long search for influence if not 
dominance in a political shatter- 
zone. The names of the players have 

changed, but elements of the “great 


6. See Myron Weiner, Sons of the Soil 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


~1978), for a thoughtful study of nativist 


movements in India. 


game' remain: it still does matter 


to China, the Soviet Union, India 
and Pakistan who controls the 
marchland across their borders. 


States such as Nepal and Afgha- 


^ nistan have survived by maintaining 


a tenuous balance between their 
powerful neighbours; тесепі events 
in the latter indicate how tenuous it 
is, and how great is the price of 
miscalculation. For India and Pakis- 
tan the situation is further compli- 
cated by the sometimes confusing 
role that the U.S. has played for at 
least twenty years. 


While motivated primarily by 
considerations of anti-communism, 
American support has necessarily 
affected the relationship between 
these two States, sometimes defeat- 
ing the original purpose of assis- 
tance. One symbolic but important 
example will suffice: in 1962 the 
nuclear aircraft carrier, U.S.S. 
Enterprise, was dispatched to the 
Bay of Bengal to demonstrate sup- 
port for the Indians in their struggle 
against Communist China; exactly 
nine years later the Enterprise again 
sailed into the Bay, this time in an 
implied threat to India and to 
demonstrate to China that it was 
willing to support their mutual ally, 
Pakistan. 


› 


Е inally, we must also note the 


possibility of a fifth type of conflict . 


in South Asia — nuclear war. It is 
conceivable that within the next 
few years both India and Pakistan 
will have acquired the capability of 
delivering at least a few nuclear 
weapons. India's nuclear objectives 
are probably quite ambitious; a 
missile system capable of reaching 
China; Pakistan ‘only’ seeks a few 
weapons to deter India. 


In either case there are major 
implications for the way in which 
these two States might fight a con- 
ventional war in the future: a 
nuclear weapon will force major 
changes in strategy and tactics; it 
might also provide the umbrella 
under which massive conventional 
wars can take place -- just as it 
might make the dangers of escala- 
tion so great that such wars will 
never occur again. Апа. о? great 
importance will be the implications 
of an Indian or Pakistani nuclear 


” 


system on the war plans of the 
major nuclear powers (two of which 
adjoin the region). 


These calculations of the inter- 
action between levels of violence 
are not new to the region. Histori- 
cally, there has always been a 
linkage at a lower level of violence 
between Indian and Pakistani capa- 
city to control insurrection апа 
outright conventional war: the 1947 
war over Kashmir, the 1962 Smo- 
Indian war, the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
war, and the 1971 war 
Pakistan all began as low-level con- 
flicts and escalated when one side 
or the other saw that it was losing 
or that a higher level of violence 
might work to its relative advan- 
tage. The ease with which the 
region has slipped into large-scale 
war does not offer much reassurance 
for the future. 


T image of South Asia held in 
the West is that of a poor, over- 
crowded region, whose States are 
unnecessarily diverting resources to 
weaponry and away from peaceful 
economic pursuits. From this pers- 
pective the level of poverty is so 
great that it exceeds the horrors of 
war: thus, Indian and Pakistani 
arms budgets are immoralina way 
that such expenditures іп the "West 
are not. Since such. poverty is self- 
evident and pernicious, and the 
disasters of war are clearly man- 
made and perverse, the regimes 
which devote any resources to 


expenditures beyond those necessary ` 


for internal order are either stupid 
or delinquent. Therefore, a pro- 
gramme of education or pressure, 
or both, is justified on the part 
of the liberal West in dealing with 
Indians, Pakistanis and others who 
wish to purchase our advanced jet 
fighters, our tanks, or (most те- 
cently) our nuclear fuel. 


Reinforcing the view that war is 

a luxury that the poor cannot afford 
is another perspective: nuclear war 
is a danger that man cannot risk. 
Since the introduction of nuclear 
weapons, this argument has domi- 
nated American strategic literature. 
All wars, even those between weak 
regional powers, run the risk of 
escalation. Ultimately, this means 
the employment of nuclear weapons, 
and no rational purpose can be 


in East. 
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served by a nuclear exchange.” 


*Limited' wars may be possible, but 
even conservative strategists do not 
advocate them lightly. 


When regional States approach 
or step across the nuclear threshold, 


“then the risks and the costs of 


regional war increase in geometrical 
progression. Even if the super- 
powers are not sucked into regional 
nuclear conflicts, the ‘physical and 


. political fallout (including the pro- 


liferation of weapons to Africa and 
Latin America, the Middle East and 
South Asia) affects us all. 


| hatever the degree of truth con- 


.tained within these images, they are 


not widely shared by the security 
elites of South Asia.8 While the 
region is usually associated with 
philosophies of non-violence and 
non-àlignment, Indian and Pakis- 
tani elites in fact have a world-view 
strongly shaped by war and the 
threat of war. 


First, there is a widespread — and 
not entirely inaccurate — impres- 
sion that the region lost its indepen- 
dence because of an inability to 
adjust to modern warfare in the 
17th_century. The colonial powers 
-- Portugal, Holland, France and, 
finally, the British — brought not 
only superior weaponry but also 
superior methods of military: organi- 
zation. - A lesson from this period is 
that independence and freedom is 
not only dependent upon а willing- 
ness to fight, but on the -possession 
of the most modern military techno- 
logy. · 

Second, independence was par- 
tially ‘achieved by the threat of 
violence —' more precisely because 
the British were unable and unwill- 


“ing to use force to contain the wave 


. . 7. This is not shared by some. Besides 
those who develop the doctrine for limited ` 


nuclear war (doctrine which is read in 
South Asia) there are those such as Ken- 
neth Waltz in the U.S. and many in 
Europe who do not regard the prolifera- 
tion problem as very critical. They argue 
that the global system can manage the 
gradual increase in nuclear States. See 
Waltz, The Spread of Nuclear -Weapons: 
Мое May be Better (London: · IISS 
Adelphi Paper No 192, 1981). 


8. See Stephen P. "Cohen, Perception, 


Influence, ond Weapons Proliferation in 
South Asia (unclassified report prepared, 


for the Bureau of Intelligence ahd’. 


Research, US. Department of State, 
August 20, 1979). 


of “rebellion that swept over India 
in 1946. The Royal Indian Navy 
had mutinied; discharged soldiers 
were being formed into guerilla and. . 
robber bands; terrorism and sabo- 
tage was increasing, the political 
parties were- mobilising for direct 


‘action, and no one was able to stop 


the spreading communal riots. Both 
India and Pakistan. were born to 
the accompaniment of one of this 
century's most terrible mass slaugh- 
ters and the knowledge that this 


:could recur is one of the unspoken 
assumptions of regional relations. . 


Third, these communal riots were 
followed by a direct struggle bet- 
ween India and Pakistan for control 
over Kashmir. Even though their res- 
pective armies were commanded by 


' British. generals (and for a while 


there was а joint British command) 
an inconclusive war broke ош; 


‘thirty-three years later Indian and 
- Pakistani troops today face each 


other across the same cease-fire line. 


Ts and Pakistanis see a direct 
linkage between the events of 1947 
and their present political and mili- 
tary stalemate. The 1947 warled to 
the rearmament of India and Pakis- 
tan, and this in turn almost trigger- 
ed a war in the 1950s; after India 
was plunged into а major conflict 
with China in 1962 it received some 
military grant and sales assistance 


from the West.9 This aid shifted the . 


balance between India and Pakistan 
and shaped perceptions, апа expec- 


tations in both States, leading to a - 


minor skirmish and then a major 
war in 1965, again over Kashmir. 


The way in which this war was 
fought shaped ‘internal Pakistani 
expectations and fanned secessionist 
feelings in East Pakistan; wheri these 
feelings were expressed. through the 
ballot box and a civil uprising they 
led to the events (especially the mass 
movement of Hindu refugees from 
East Pakistan into India) which 
caused India to consider its options 
and then assume de facto direction of 


the Bangladesh liberation movement. 


9. This totalled about $90 million in 
grants. What was galling to India and 
Pakistan was the cut-off of American sup- 
portas soan as hosilities began іп 1965, 
hurting Pakistan far more than India. See 
Stephen P:, Cohen, ‘U.S. Weapons and 
South Asia: A Policy Analysis’, Pacific 
Affairs, 49, 1 (Spring, 1976), p. 50. 


` been -differences 


A full-scale invasion in the East 
led directly to the creation of the 
new State of Bangladesh. But during 
.that war a decision was taken by 
India. which prepared the ground 
for a new kind of escalation.: Соп-- 


cerned about India's lack of politi-, 


cal support and the outright hostility 


of Pakistan's powerful allies, Indira ' 
‘Gandhi authorized work om а nuc- 


lear explosive device; apparently, 


.immediately after. the 1971 war, 


Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto initiated Pakis- 
tan's nuclear weapons programme, 
and the stage was set for a nuclear 
arms race. In brief, some of the 
most significant events in the sub- 
continent have .been war-related, 
and war itself. has had unanticipated 
consequences which led to new con- 
flicts. 


F ourth, both States found. theme 


selves occupying territory which was 
deemed strategic by others. Pakistan 
overlooks the approach. to. the 
Persian Gulf and shares a border 
with Iran; it has a long (and dis- 


puted) -border with - Afghanistan, 


and controls Afghanistan’s access to 
the sea; it is thus the legatee of the 
British Indian Empire in its -rela- 
tions with the Russians. The Indians 
share a long frontier with China, a 
frontier which is still in open dis- 
pute. Even if these two new States 


.had tried to ignore their proximity 


to Russia and China they were en- 
couraged to exploit it by the wes- 
tern powers who were eager to erect 
barriers to communist expansionism 
in the cold war. 


Fifth, ‘there are a “number of 
latent and, active regional disputes 
which have led to, threats of force 


and may yet result in open warfare. .. 


One such dispute is over the distri- 


' bution of water resources which are | 


shared by several countries; India: 
and Pakistan once barely managed 
to avert open conflict over this 
issue and, more recently, there have 
between India, 
Nepal and Bangladesh over the use 


of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
. waters.!0 ў ) 


10. This is ап issue virtually untouched 


by contemporary scholarship; for a hard- ` 


headed analysis of the political and 
strategic stake, see Jagat Mehta, “Тһе 
Annual Floods: А Challenge. іо Inter- 
national” Diplomacy,’ 


September 25, 1982. 


Times of India,-— 


“Two similar issues аге the treat- 
ment of immigrant or ethnic minori- 
ties (Nepalis in India, Indians in 
Sri Lanka) and the access through 
one South Asian State to another 


or to the sea (Nepal through India,. 


Afghanistan through Pakistan). 


There is little regional cooperation: 


on such matters. This is partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of compro- 
mise when resources are inadequate 
for one State, let alone two, but 
partly because of the different stra- 
tegic perspectives of India and its 
smaller neighbours. 


Hawkish Indians argue that re- 
gional cooperation will come when 
the smaller States of the region ac- 
knowledge India's dominance as a 
regional great power; India could 
then afford to be generous in such 
negotiations. Some of its neigh- 
bours, however, remain skeptical, 
and insist (as does Pakistan) on the 
retention of a substantial military 
capability to defend its interests or 
on regional consultation to present 
à more united front to their giant 
neighbour. Should India grow impa- 
tient with the attempts of its smaller 
neighbours to assert their indepen- 
dence it is not inconceivable that it 
will use force to bring them into 
line as it used force against Hydera- 
. bad, Junagadh, Goa, Kashmir and, 
more recently, Sikkim. ; 


Finally, both States have been 
continuously active within their 
own territories in suppressing tribal 
and regional revolt. Some of these 
have been easy to manage, others 
(such as the Naga and Mizo rebel- 
: lions) are semi-permanent in nature. 
They stand as vivid reminders that 

the power of the central govern- 
` ments of India and Pakistan extend 
only so far as effective military force 
can be applied, even if the appli- 
cation of that force generates its 
own resentment among Baluchis, 
Pathans, Mizos, Nagas and others. 


Т o summarize some of the experi- 
ences and images of war in South 
Asia in proposition form, these 
seem to be most important. 


. ~The world is neo-Hobbesian — 


~in regional terms the cynical Kauti- 


lya still provides guidance for many 


“a lesser degree, 


Índians and militant Islam for many 


Pakistanis; no one can be trusted 
unless one has the power to en- 
force an agreement. 


—Indo-Pakistan relations (and to 
Indo-Bangladesh 
relations) are still affected by com- 
munal and religious tension; this 
means that the very identity of one 
State is a challenge to the identity 
of the other; it also means that the 
interna] management of minority 
groups (Muslims in India, Hindus 
in Bangladesh, Tamils in Sri Lanka) 
is not merely a domestic but an 
international problem as well. 


—Self-reliance is vital. This view 
came early to India, more recently 
to Pakistan. Without it, external 
arms suppliers will exploit the 
nation's vulnerability during war- 
time and attempt to manipulate 
regional relations. 


—For India, regional war can 
best be prevented by the existence 
of a single, dominant, and tolerant 
regional great power (itself); India 
has achieved this dominance vis a 
vis Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka, but not Pakistan. 


— For Pakistan, regional war can 
best ‘be prevented by the possession 
of countervailing military power, a 
close association. of the smaller 
States which surround India, and 
the support of friendly external 
powers. 


—The borders of South Asia аге 
long, difficult to protect, and highly 
permeable to penetration from the 
outside. Subversion’ of restless 
domestic.tribes and ethnic mino- 


rities by outsiders is expected. 


—Both India and Pakistan be- 
lieve that they face multiple military 
threats: India from China and 


Pakistan, Pakistan from India and 


the Soviet Union; they are thus 
particularly resistent to suggestions 
that they settle their own bi-lateral 
disputes, since such disputes have 
long since become entangled with 
broader Sino-Soviet and U.S.-Soviet 
conflicts. 


— Despite the presumed manage- 


—Nuclear weapons are mos 
likely to be used when one State 
possesses them and another does 
not: the only historical example of 
their actual use in wartime is ‘proof’ 
of this assertion. 


І is widely thought that war is 
an effective means of centralizing 
State power; yet, some evidence 
suggests that war is feared by ruling 
elites as threatening to their power. 
The experience of South Asia sup- 
ports both arguments: preparation 
for war, ‘militancy’ in Stanislaw 
Andreski’s terms, is a device used 
by elites of India and Pakistan to 


enhance their own power and that . 


of the central governments. Yet, 


these elites are aware that actual- 


warfare can lead to unpredictable 
results and that after every major 
conflict the power of central leaders 
has suffered. 


t 


This is most obviously true after 
military defeat (India in 1962, Pak- 
istan in 1971) but itis also true to 
some degree after military stalematé 
(Ayub's decline began after Pakis- 
tan fought to a draw in 1965 when 
victory was expected). Even victory 
proved costly to Indira Gandhi after 
1971: she managed to consolidate 
her own power but the cost of 
the war affected Indian economic 
growth and the eupboria generated 


by the defeat of Pakistan may have - 
. raised popular 


expectations. to 
unfulfillable levels. К 


In the long run, security elites of 
both States would seem to find a 
state of no-war, no-peace, to be an 
optimum situation. It allows them 
to internationalize domestic prob- 
lems (such as the treatment of reli- 


gious or ethnic minorities) and do- 


mesticate international problems 
(the status of Kashmir, the support 
of insurgents by external powers); a 
degree of international tension jus- 
tifies the continued build-up of State 
owned defence production facilities, 
work on nuclear explosives, and an 
evasive attitude toward regional 
detente;' a degree of domestic ten- 


‘sion justifies thé maintenance- of 


preventive detention laws or martial 
law, censorship of the press, aud an 


ability of war, it can have profound -"eliborate domestic intelligence net- 


and unexpected domestic political 
consequences. 


work;it is hard to govern India, 


Pakistan and Bangladesh at the 


à 
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best of times even without the ad- 


vantage of such arrangements. 


While the politics of India, Pakis- 
tan and Bangladesh are all char- 
acterized by this civilian militarism, 
there are important differences bet- 
ween India on the опе hand and 
Pakistan and Bangladesh on the 
other in the degree апа effectiveness 
of actual civilian control over the 
military. 


| is the'surprise of the Third 
World in that its army has not play- 
ed a significant role in politics. This 
has not prevented outside observers 
from predicting the imminent inter- 
vention of the generals, following 
the example set by Pakistan and 
even Bangladesh. The most super- 
ficial examination of these countries 
indicates why the military has not 
intervened in India, although it also 
points to some weaknesses in the 
system. 


First and foremost, Indian civilian 
politicians and civi] servants retained 
a complex administrative and fiscal 
control system instituted by the Bri- 
tish “in the-early 20th century. 
Secondly, and of utmost importance, 
Indian politicians managed their 
affairs in such a way as to provide 


' at least reasonably effective govern- 


ment, and accepted a good portion 


` of the blame for the military defeat 


of 1962. 


In Pakistan the militåry were less 
competent but more important for 
the survival of the State, and as they 
began to interfere in politics as early 
as 1953, they provided both an ex- 
cuse as well as a way out for the 
political community to escape their 
responsibility to govern. Only 
Bhutto saw the problem clearly, but 
he lacked the personal qualities 
which would enable him both tó 
govern effectively, and pacify the 
military. A similar situation occur- 
red in Bangladesh- when it became 
clear that Mujibur Rahman was not 
equal to what may bave been an im- 
possible task. 


There is considerable self-satis- 
faction among Indians at their near- 
ly unique achievement, and they tend 
to assume that their generals will 


never stage a coup. In fact, there 


has been а slow ассгейоп of power 
to the military, partly because civi- 


lians are extremely attentive to their 


requests for modern weapons, but 
also because the Indian political sys- 
tem has entered a period of enorm- 
ous uncertainty. 


Defence has become a politically 
important ministry because ofthe 
patronage it commands and because 
of its association with the military; 
it was used.subtly by several defense 
ministers іо enhance their own 
power, and quite crudely for the 
same purpose by Bansi Lal. It is 
possible that, should no clear leader- 
ship emerge from the present politi- 
cal disorder in India, the military 
will be consulted’ by one political 
faction or another (or.by Mrs. 
‘Gandhi herself); there was some in- 
dication that this occurred during 
the Emergency, and if the process 
continued over a period of years the 
end of the decade could find the 
Indian military confronted: with the 
same dilemma faced by the Pakistan 
and Bangladesh armies in recent 
years. п 


If the chaos of politica -begins to 
affect preparedness of the country, 
does the military itself have an obii- 
gation to itself and to the State to 
support those. groups (or intervene 
itself) to restore order.and stability? 
Idoubt that this will occur soon, 
but continued political: disorder, a 
renewal of conflict with: one'or more 
neighbours, and the nuclearization 
of the region could change the con- 
text in which civilian. control is pre- 


sently exercised апі. -prove the pe 


simists correct. 


\ hen Dick Park and I wrote 


about India's emergence as a re-. 


gional dominant power, we were 
engaged in a task of persuasion 
rather than one of prediction. In- 
deed, even the Nixon Administration 
had admitted India's dominant re- 
gional status by 1972; we were be- 
laboring the obvious, although there 
are still some who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the realities of the situation.!? 





u. For a warning that should be heed- 


ed, see Ramesh Thapar, An Indian Future. 


(New Delhi: Allied, 1981), and “The 
Military Establishment," Economic and 
Political Weekly, May 12, 1979. 
12. See the astonishingly inept memo- 
* gandum circulated by the Heritage Foun- 
dation at the time of Indira Gandhi's 
visit to the United States in 1982. 
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13, Cohen and Park, India: 
Power? (New York: Crane кыны 1978 


What we were not sensitive to 
were the possible variations implied 


in the regional-dominant position, . 


and the influence that outside powers 


might have on regional balances (ог, 
more properly, imbalances). We did: 


suggest the possibility of Pakistan 


-developing close ties with the Soviet 


Union. This was seemingly an out- 
landish idea, but in fact one quite 
popular in Pakistan even today, and 
even among the not-so-pro-Ameri- 
can Pakistan military.13 


poss about the future are 
risky, but there will be a future. T.S. 
Elliot made the point when he wrote 


that ‘We cannot think ofa future | 


that is not liable like the past, to 
have no destination,’ and he muses 
(along with Krishna—most appro- 
priately for this essay), that the 
future remains ‘pressed between yel- 
low leaves of a book that has never 
been opened; Without presuming 
to open the book, it is possible to 
suggest'the range of likely futures іп 
five or ten years from now. What 
will the regional structure of South 


' Asia be then? Will we look back to 


1982 or 1983 (as we might look back 
to 1963-64 or 1968-69, two critical 
years) and say that if only this or 
that had been done, then the region 
would be quite different? 


Excluding the improbable, the un- 
likely, or the unpredictable (nuclear 
war, unprecedented mass famine, 
destructive political chaos), but as- 
suming a continued Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan, dependence on Mid- 
dle Eastern oil, and new accretions 
of nuclear technology, what is the 
range of the near-term future? I see 
four alternative regional кешу 
structures, . 


1. India ys. Pakistan 


Essentially, 
thirty-four years of hostility between 
India and Pakistan, with each seek- 
ing and obtaining support from one 
or more outside powers. The align- 


ment might remain India -U.S.S.R. 


vs. Pakistan+PRC and USA. The 
rivalry between the two subconti- 
nental powers is likely to be nuclear- 
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a continuation of 


ized, perhaps extended to the Gulf 
(where each will have to harmonize 
its interests with its superpower 
patron), and above all, remain un- 
stable. Both sides will be prepared 
for conventional war, will have ad- 
opted a first-strike doctrine, and 
will be trying to figure out how to 
utilize nuclear weapons - for tactical 
as well as strategic purposes. This 
is a regional system with a high 
degree of instability. 


2. India vs. Pakistan, managed by 
U.S.S.R. 


This system is likely only if there 
is a major change of government in 
Pakistan. The Soviet Union may 
then emerge as the 'balancer' of 
South Asia, inducing and threaten- 
ing both regional powers into co- 
operation. Conceivably; the Soviet 
Union might find a fully cooperative 
Pakistan amenable to ‘Finlandiza- 
tion’, now openly advocated by 
some Pakistani intellectuals and 
abandon its support for India alto- 
gether in favour of the strategically 
equally useful Pakistan. 


3. Indian domination 


` An exasperated India concerned 
about a competing rival supplied by 
outside powers and on the verge of 
nuclearization may simplify regional 
relations by eliminating Pakistan as 
а military power. А re-vivisected 
Pakistan (with ап independent but 
disarmed West Punjab) would not 
tilt the balance of Indian domestic 
politics, and would only temporarily 
complicate India's relations with 
the Gulf States but it would put 
Indian and Soviet troops across the 
border (the Indus?) from each other; 
.unless India was willing to continue 
its balancing role vis a vis China, it 
would not find the Soviets generous 
in the distribution of spheres of 
influence, and a variation of (2) 
might emerge. 


4. Contained India as regional 
leader 


А system in which Indian econo- 
mic and military dominance is 
apparent and accepted, but other 
regional States are allowed the 
possibility of opting out by expand- 


— ing their ties with each other and 


(most importantly) external powers. 


Nuclear proliferation may have 
occurred, but by negotiation and 
agreement between India and Paki- 
stan (as to levels, targets, command 
and control procedures, etc.); me- 
chanisms exist to establish regional 
consensus on the flow of weapons 
into the region, the development of 
nuclear weapons, the role of regional 
States in the Gulf, and the presence 
of superpowers in the region. India 
is primus inter pares, but all States 
have veto power that can be enfor- 
ced by their withdrawal. 


I, an optimistic frame of mind I 
would attach the following probabi- 
lities to these four scenarios: 1, 
continuation of the status quo (or 
worse), 40%; 2, South Asia as a 
Soviet sphere of influence, 15%; 3, 
Indian domination, 15%; 4, 
regional consensus, 30%. In my 
pessimistic moments I reverse the 
inner ond outer percentages. I view 
(4) as the best possible regional 
security arrangement. Although its 
imperfections and risks would fill a 
book it is consistent with the charac- 
ter and needs of regional States. 
How do we get from here to there? 
The following are specific steps 
which are useful in their own right 
and which buffer or reduce inflam- 
matory perceptions in the minds of 
superpower elites as well as regional 
leaders. 


A. Pursue a settlement of terri- 
torial disputes, recognizing that 
whether intra-regional or between 
regional States and: an outside 
power, security as well as symbolic 
interests are at stake. Some of these 
disputes (i.e., Kashmir) cannot be 
‘settled’ without an extraordinary 
amount of obfuscation, and will take 
time and a step-by-step approach. 
Others, such as India-China, may 
be amenable to more sensational 
swaps of territory as Krishna 
Menon originally proposed. 


B. As part of these settlements 
reduce, or redeploy armed forces, 
hopefully as part of а gross reduc- 
tion of arms. Indians say that they 
will not wait for a Pakistani attack 
before striking in 'the next war; 
Pakistanis say the same thing, 
adding that their geography. makes 
it necessary for them to mount a« 
‘offensive-defensive’. This is a 


formula for disaster, particularly if 


nuclear weapons enter into the 
arsenals of both States. I will ex- 
plore this in detail below. 


C. Pursue long-term economic 
projects which are mutually entang- 
ling and which create costs for both 
sides if either decides to pull out. 
Such projects might include joint 
ventures in the Gulf, sharing of 
river water, the co-production of 
electricity (in nuclear facilities, as 
David Lilienthal was arguing just 
before his death), and even weapons 
coproduction or sharing. 


D. Develop a region-specific doc- 
trine, supplementing non-alignment, 
which protects the interests of the 
smaller regional States while conce- 
ding to the largest its dominant 
status. Such a doctrine might pro- 
vide guidelines for regional summits, 
mechanisms for joint responses to 
events elsewhere (particularly when 
the interests of one or more regional 
States are at stake) and which set 
down the conditions for the econo- 
mic, political, or military presence 
of a superpower in the region. 


Т, most likely future (1) шау 
occur because no important power 
is very unhappy with it— or at 
least every important power can 
veto any change by threatening to 
bring about something worse. 


Inthe case of the superpowers, 
the Soviet Union probably favors 
the present imbalanced balance 


between India and Pakistan апа” 


will manipulate it for its own ends. 
It may not wish to make Pakistan 
an ally or even become the arbiter 
of a region which is of mixed 
or marginal interest to the Soviets.!4 
This would change to the degree 
that they come to view Pakistan as 
a Southwest Asian or Gulf power. 
The U.S. does not lose from the 
present arrangement but it would 
gain from a regional accord (even 
if it was excluded from the region). 
So, the superpowers present obsta- 


14. There remains some uncertainty as 
to the relative value of India for the 
Soviets in their dealihgs with China and 


the Non-Aligned Movement as compared >. 


to Pakistan’s value vis a vis the Islamic 
world, Afghanistan, and the Gulf. It 
. obviously suits the Soviet interest to let 
India and Pakistan believe that they each 
remain -- or are becoming -- of great 
strategic importance to the Soviet Union, 
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cles — but not insuperable ones — 
to movement towards Scenario 4. 


The smaller regional powers, 
including Pakistan, gain their lever- 
age through conflicts between India 
and other States. The current India- 
China border negotiations will 
threaten such States unless assuran- 
ces of the preservation of legitimate 
external ties (including military 
ones) are part of an arrangement. 


Е, slightly different reasons, - 


there are many groups and institu- 
tions in India that oppose regional 
reconciliation if it does not mean 
absolute Indian dominance. Not 
only do specific groups favour the 
present arrangement for ideological 
reasons, but their careers are linked 
to the Indian military-industrial 
complex. This has served as a useful 


'sáfety-valve for domestic political 


purposes but reduction in arms 
levels in India (and in Pakistan, as 
in 1951 and 1977) would raise 
domestic pólitical problems. 


There are technical military and 
arms control problems associated 
with Scenario 4: -The rapid intro- 
duction. of precision-guided muni- 
tions (PGMs) in the ‘region is part 
of a broad technical military revo- 
lution; the difficult thing about 
such revolutions, i$ that it is not 
possible to predict how they will 


-turn out;,and whether PGMs and 
- other пем. weapons may not make it 


more difficult to achieve a reduction 
in arms, a pull-back of forces, etc. 


. Both India and Pakistan have 
‘two-front’ war situations, but they 


- are asymmetrically vulnerable to air 


attack and have different kinds of 
vulnerability “оп the ground’. 
India's Jaguars have pushed the 
Pakistan Air Force іо within sixty 
seconds of Afghan bases, and both 
countries have high-value targets 
open to attack from the other side 
(nuclear facilities, irrigation and 
hydel works, as well as population 
centers). Wars in the region have 


necessarily been limited, and it only: 


remains to specify their future para- 
meters; talk abot ‘regretting the 
next war’ is not very helpful, and 
feeds first-strike fanaticism in both 
countries. zh .. 


` To summarize the nuclear proli- 
feration issue, it needs only to be 


pointed out that coordination of re- 


gional nuclear-programmes will yield 
far more influence on superpowers 
and oil States than competition, 
which is used by outsiders for their 


own purposes. If India and Pakistan: 


can agree on levels or plateaus, no 
first-strike declarations "апа some 
command and control procedures, 


then outsiders need-only ratify the ` 


arrangement — as long as it does 
not promote proliferation into more 
unstable regions. 


South Asia’s movement’ from 
Scenario 1 to something else has 
already begun. The Soviet invasion 
and the competition for oil and 
energy has ensured that nuclear 
energy and nuclear weapons will 
remain linked. Since 1972 Indian 
generals have been increasingly un- 
willing to adopt a: patient or tole- 
rant attitude towards Pakistan, and 
this in turn goads Pakistan to search 


for a weapon that will forever re- ' 


place fickle friends. 


In short, there is good cause for. 


war in South Asia, and reason to 
believe that it would *normalize' 


relations between India and its. 


neighbours once and for all. Yet 
despite the temptation, the costs of 
changing the regional structure by 
force are enormous. My estimation 
is that more people will die ina 
war in which only dams were at- 
tacked than one in which cities 
were targets. Scenaria 4 is worth 


considering, and India is the key- 


factor. 


| em must debate the question 
whether or not it wants permanen- 
tly hostile neighbours or whether it 
wishes to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment with them. Does it subscribe 
to Kautilya's image of the world, or 
Nehru's? Are Soviet weapons more 
important than good rélations with 
the neighbours against whom those 
weapons will be used? My own 
answer would be no: weapons Сап 
be acquired elsewhere, but India's 
neighbours will stay in the region 
forever. Without an Indian willing- 
ness to debate and miove on this 
issue, other States can do very 
little — but they can do something. 


e 
The U.S. in particular can play a 
constructive twofold role, First, it 


cün encourage China to grant those 
territorial concessions which will 
satisfy Indian вес йу interests 
without harmingz$ own. Second, it 
can link American arms transfers to 
regional States to criteria jointly 
established by India and Pakistatt. 
The same (but broadened to include 
other regional States) applies to 
regional economic projects. Thirdly, 
it can continue its pressure on the 
Soviet Union to withdraw from 
Afghanistan, but not ignore the 
possibility of a political settlement. 
Any attempts to bleed the Soviets 
indefinitely may be gratifying, but 
it will hardly take much pressure off 
NATO or China. 


I, the end, the two major re- 
gional powers, Pakistan and India, 
will largely shape regional develop- 
ments. Pakistan is the State with 
most to gain and most to lose. Мо 
Pakistani leader can easily enter into 
a regional accord with India with- 
out ironclad guarantees that it will 
not again be subjected to pressure, 
attack, or even dismemberment. 
The Pakistani nuclear programme 
is not in itself such: а guarantee, 
nor can American or Chinese assu- 


‚ rances be relied upon in a major 


crisis. The: only guarantee that 
counts is one given by the Indians, 
but, that in turn places Pakistan at 
the mercy of the shifting balance of 
power within India. But Pakistan is 
not without resources in affecting 
that balance of power; it can agree 
to compromise on territorial issues, 
and it can provide assurances in 
matters of communal harmony, 
relations with the Islamic world, 
and induction: of weapons into the 
region. 


India, as the region's dominant 
State, has been urged by neighbours 
and friendly outsiders to act in a 
magnanimous fashion. Yet, ‘this is 
politically unpopular in India, 
and many Indian elites still see their 
own country as weak, fragile and 
vulnerable. They prefer to react, not 
to undertake new initiative, and 
they remain suspicious of the efforts 
of other regional States to develop 
protective ties with outside powers. 
It may take another shock as great 
as the Soviet-invasion of Afghani- 


stan to prompt India to assume Ње-_~- 


leadership role which is its’due. 
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THE subject of national security 
18 now out of the closet. At long 
last this topic lies loose in the pub- 
lic domain — outside, more or less, 
thestrict confines of bureaucratic 
isolation, official secrecy and the 
arcane complexity of the strategic 
calculus. And it seems safe to 
assume we are still in the prelimi- 
nary stages of a thorough-going 
re-examination of our beliefs, theo- 
ries, doctrines, traditions, and mind- 
. sets that underlie policy and stra- 
tegy in the realm of security for 
nations and peoples. More likely 
than not, this will turn out to be an 
- agonizing, protracted and noisy 
process — verging, perhaps, on 
trauma at times — for the stakes 
are very high and the issues are 
very emotional. 


But, the evidence, of intellectual 
ferment and political turbulence 
about national security is all around 
us. At one end of the spectrum, 
peaceresearch — or, as some call 
it, world order studies or global 
issues analysis — 15 becoming a 
minor but respectable area of con- 
tinuing academic inquiry. One 
college president recently urged, in 
an article in The New York Times, 
that universities and colleges start 
teaching about national security 
problems as part of the regular 
curriculum. The Congress may or 
may not establish a National Peace 
Academy to study and teach non- 
violent resolution of international 
conflict. : 


At the other end of the spectrum, 


the pro-peace, anti-nuclear ‘war 
movements not only can mount 


*Taken from a text prepared for the 
membership meeting of tHe U.S. Asse- 
ciation for The Club of Rome, San 
Francisco, November 5, 1982. * - 


‘Changing world perceptions 


THOMAS. W. WILSON, JR. 


political demonstrations across the 
land, but they can hold every Con- 
gressman’s feet to the fire in the 
coming debates over nuclear policy 
and military budgets. And it 1s this 
that has dragged the subjects of 


security out of the closet and into - 


the public view. 


‘How did all this blossom forth so 
suddenly? Where did it come from 
so unexpectedly? 


I doubt if anyone can yet be sure 
of the answers to such questions. It 
has been suggested that the Ameri- 
can movement caught fire from the 
anti-nuclear demonstrations .in 
Europe last year; but we all know 
that a political movement cannot 
be transplanted successfully. from 
one society to another unless the 
psychological апа political- .soil 
already is well prepared to receive 
and to nourish it. Then, of course, 
there have been high-level insinua- 
tions that the nuclear freeze .move- 
ment is being master-minded in the 
enemy camp, but the Catholic 
bishops were not intimated — and 
these allegations are now being used 
in fund-raising appeals in the anti- 
nuclear war campaign. 


My own view is that the present 
peace movement has grown directly 
out of the American experience over 
the past few decades — without 
benefit or need for external inspira- 
tion from friend or foe. This, it 
seems to me, is almost self-evident 
from the fact that the mainstream 
of the movement is middle-class, 
middle-aged, and mid-America. It 
is non-partisar}and non-ideological 
— belonging to neither the Left nor 
the Right wings of the political 

«spectrum. What with doctors and 
lawyers and nurses and police chiefs 
and volunteer firemen in the ranks, 
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it may indeed be the most respec- 


table mass movement ever to take. 


to the streets. But, to put this con- 
temporary American phenomenon 
in context, we have to go back, 
briefly, to the dawn of the nuclear 
age. : 


I believe itis very important to 
our understanding of the present 
peace movement to bear in mind 
that, in the shadow of the first 
mushrocm cloud, the official reac- 
tion of the United States govern- 
ment to the advent of nuclear 


power was clear and it was this: 


something revolutionary has hap- 
pened that cannot be reconciled 
with traditional behaviour in inter- 
national affairs. This wàs the view 
of an interim committee, mostly of 
scientists, that advised the Secretary 
of War before the first atomic bomb 


was detonated. This was the view - 


of many distinguished military 
leaders of the second world war. 


This was the view of the United 
States Senate whose Special Com- 


"x mittee on Atomic Energy promptly 
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placed the whole nuclear enterprise 
‘in the United States under civilian 

control and under the umbrella of 

the Federal government through 

passage ofthe Atomic Energy Act, 

which at the time was called the 

most radical act ever passed i in the 
“US. Congress. 


And this was the view of the 
President of the United States. In a 
special message to Congress within 
a few weeks after Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki, President Truman said | 
' that atomic energy involves forces 


‘too dangerous to fit into any of our 
usual concepts ... too revolutionary 
to consider in the framework of 
old ideas.’ This could hardly be 
more clear: the nuclear reality, the 
President was saying, cannot be 
squared with the political-military 


7 tradition that has dominated inter- 


national relations for . the past 
several centuries.. And on the basis 
of that conviction, the U.S. govern- 
ment prepared and presented to 
the newly created United Nations 
a remarkable propodal to place: all 
dangerous aspects of nuclear energy 
under the exclusive control of a 


U.N. Atomic Energy Authority —- 


beginning with the mining of 


uranium ore. “ 


The U.S. was at pains to empha- 
size the constructive aspects of a 
world cooperative for the scientific 
development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy — to emphasize the 
developmental rather than the regu- 
latory role. But there was no way 
to avoid the radical nature of the 
American proposal: the proposed 


Atomic Energy Authority would . 


have been a supranational world 
agency with the capacity to make 
its own decisions, to work without 
hindrance anywhere in the world, 
to bypass the principle of. national 
sovereignty where atomic science is 
concerned, and to operate outside 
the authority of the Security Council 
in order to escape the veto power 
of the permanent members. This 
was the only alternative the U.S. 
government could see іо- an un- 
controlled and, inescapably, com- 
petitive development of nuclear tech- 


nology — that is to say, a nuclear. 


arms race among the major allies 
of the war just.ended. 


T.. American alternative was not 
acceptable to the Soviet Union. 
Within a year after Hiroshima, the 
atomic genir was out of the ‘bottle, 
and the nuclear arms race was out 
in the open.. This is to say that the 
Soviet rejection of the proposal to 
internationalize atomic energy 
forced the U S. government — lack- 
ing any perceived alternative — to 
try to do precisely what President 
Truman had said we could not do 
— that is, to fit the new atomic 
reality into the framework of ‘usual 
concepts’ and ‘old ideas.’ 


And it is in just this sense that 
the nuclear arms race is best under- 
stood —- as a long and strenuous 
struggle to reconcile nuclear wea- 
pons with the pre-atomic concepts 
ofa geo-political worldview — con- 
cepts about the nature of inter- 
national relations — about the con- 
duct of diplomacy — about the 
uses of power — aboüt the search 
for security and the perception of 
vital national interests, Most speci- 
fically, the U.S. - Soviet strategic 


` arms race — which makes no sense 


at all militarily — can be under- 
stood more easily as the manifesta- 


tion of a vast intellectual and con-. 


ceptual effort to stuff the nuclear 
aginto the hand-me-down frame- 
work of political-military tradition 


— that particular set of ‘usual 
concepts’ and ‘oid ideas’ that have 
informed the international behavi- 
our of nations, especially major 
powers, for several centuries past. 


This background is relevant to 
the present peace movement because 
that movement is a belated valida- 
tion by the public at large of Presi- 
dent Truman’s original judgment: 
nuclear power just will not fit the 
traditional ways im which nation 
has related to nation on planet 
earth. And so the present peace 
movement can be seen best as a 
struggle for liberation from the 
conceptual trap of the geo-political 
worldview and its political-military 
traditions — a struggle that started 
with a remarkable consensus of 
American scientists, soldiers and 
politicians at the very dawn of the 
nuclear age. : 


But why has it taken so long for 
this broad public reaction to set in? 
Where has diced been for all 
these years? 


І believe a lot of factors contri- 
buted to this long delay in the 
great debate over nuclear power. 
Nuclear weapons offered a relatively 
cheap and easy way for the U.S. 
Congress to offer ‘security’ to the 


nation — especially when it’ was ` 


believed that we had a monopoly 
on nuclear know-how. The public 
is inclined, anyway, to leave comp- 
lex and technical questions to those 
who are supposed to be ‘the experts.’ 
Then there is the ‘denial mechanism’ 
— that psychological phenomenon 
that leads people to close their 
minds to prospects too horrible to 
think about. And for those who did 
think about it, there was. the force 


-of habit that still Iures people’ into 


perceiving nuclear weapons simply 


' as overgrown conventional weapons. 
- We have no experience for under- 


standing an explosion that is brigh- 
ter and hotter than the sun — that 
releases winds more violent than a 
hurricane — that can spread toxic 
poisons which produce genetic 
mutations beyond, say, the fifth 
generation of human victims. And 
so we tend to call this thing the 
‘greatest military weapon of all 
time’ and pretend it is but the last 
chapter in a long story of ever- 
advancing military technology. 


"4 


My own view, however, is that а 
major reason for postponing the 
great debate over nuclear policy is 
that the centerpiece of U.S. stra- 
tegic thinking over the years has 
been the doctrine of deterrence — 
the notion that the role of nuclear 
weapons is not to prosecute wars at 
all but to deter anyone from starting 
one in the first place out of fear of 
certain retaliation. In its sophisti- 
cated formulations, the deterrence 
theory involves some wildly abs- 
tract speculations about mutual 
perceptions of the unknowable in- 
tentions of enemies in deep igno- 
rance of each other. But in its 
simpler form the doctrine of deter- 
тепсе cffered certain moral com- 
forts. 


What's more, the deterrence 
theory can accommodate the notion 
of arms control as an essential ele- 
ment in national security policy and 
arms control negotiations as а cen- 
tral project їп East-West relations. 
So, if one could believe that there 
is a reasonable chance of negotiat- 
ing controls and eventually reduc- 
tions in arsenals of weapons that 
were not really meant to be used in 
the first place, one could believe 
perhaps that there might be some- 
thing, after all, in this notion of pax 
atomica. 


T. point here about deterrence 
is simply that it was a strategic con- 
cept, coherent or not, that attempt- 
ed to reconcile atomic arms with 
military traditions by looking at 
nuclear warheads as weapons and 
non-weapons at one and the same 
time. And this helped to obscure— 
or at least tempted people to ignore 
— the central paradox inherent in 
the fact that thermonuclear weapons 
offer literally unlimited destructive 
power. For, in the face of unlimited 
power, the critical relationship bet- 
ween military means and political 
ends disappears in thin air. The 
quintessential military concept of 
victory is dissolved into vapor. The 
concept of a balance of powers fades 
into fantasy. The mightiest weapons 
become dysfunctional in military 
terms. And the millennial search for 
national security turns back upon 
itself to reveal the central paradox 
of unlimited power posing unlimited 

: danger to the nation and people it 
is supposed to protect... 


Yet it is not enough just to turn' 
away from one approach to national 
security — even for the compelling 
reason.that the system has become 
counter-productive. For, until there 
is an alternative approach to secu- 
rity that is relevant to the modern 
world; the old concepts surely will 
continue to prevail as they have for 
the first decades of the nuclear age. 


And it is precisely here that the 
atmosphere is most highly charged 
with tantalizing hints of impending 
breakthroughs in the way we look 
at the world and think about 
national security. Indeed, I now be- 
lieve we may be on the verge of a 
conceptual revolution that will offer 
usan alternative worldview that is 
relevant to the contemporary 
world... 


du perceptions of a unified 
planet supported by strategic global 
systems — of an indivisible human 
environment embracing both the 
works of man and the works of 
nature—and of a compound global 
predicament for the human race to 
resolve or face extinction: these 
have helped pave the way for the 
emergence of a new perception of 
national and world security. 


There is much scattered evidence 
today of a restless search fora new 
concept of security. Questions are 
being asked that have not been 
heard before. Relationships are 
being explored that were not sus- 
pected a short time ago. Organiza- 
tions are reaching out to each other 
in a rising awareness of shared con- 
cerns. Specifically, there is а move 
toward coalescence at the level of 
politica] action, of citizen groups 
interested in environment, deve- 
lopment and disarmament. 


This search for a new meaning of 
national security is perhaps best 
illustrated by reference to the publi- 
cation this summer of the report of 
the Independent Commission on 
Disarmament and Security Issues. 
This was a privately-supported inter- 
national panel headed by Olof 
Paime, who since has been returned 
to his former post of Prime Minister 
of Sweden. This group studied the 
present world security problem for - 
about two years with the help ‘of 
expert consultants and witnesses. 


There was опе American and one 
Soviet member on the panel and 
several came from western and east- 
ern Europe; others were from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America——all serv- 
ing in their personal capacities 
rather than representing govern- 
ments. қ 


The Palme Commission made а 
substantial number of specific re- 
commendations for nuclear and con- 
ventional arms control and disarma- 
ment measures—for regional secu- 
rity arrangements in all major areas 
of the world — for confidence- 
building of measures to reduce the 
prospect of war by accident or mis- 
calculation — and for steps to 
strengthen the machinery of the 
United Nations for the resolution 
ог containment or international 
conflict.. These recommendations 
reflected many of the best ideas 
that have been developed in the 
arms control field over the years. 


The Commission made other con- 
tributions of a more basic nature to 
the analysis of peace and security in 
the nuclear age. For example it 
approached security not as a dis- 
crete subject but as part of the warp 
and woof of international political 
relations. It accepted the triangular 
relationship of security and environ- 
ment and development. And the 
Commission insisted that security 
today is not just a problem for 
the major powers with nuclear 
arms but for the world as a whole 
— this in explicit reference to the 
fact that almost all of the wars 
of the past three decades have been 
fought in the Third World and with 
conventional weapons. 


В, the most important contri- 
butions of the Commission were of 
a conceptual nature. For one thing, 
the Palme Commission confirmed 
the failure of the long effort to re- 
concile nuclear power with political- 
military traditions. In a prologue to 
the U.S. edition of the report, 
former Secretary of State, Cyrus 
Vance — the American member of 
the Commission — writes "There is 
one overriding ttuth in this nuclear 
age — no nation can achieve true 
security by itself." 

That statement, of course, stands 
the political-military tradition on its 
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head — and that is the tradition 
that most governments still live by 
today. Vance is saying that the 
governments of the nuclear powers 


can no longer provide with their ' 


own resources the physical security 


that is the first thing the citizen ' 


expects from national governments. 
He is saying that security and the 
perception of security is based on 
what is today_a false premise. He is 
saying that national security based 
on the strength of nuclear weapons 
is, in fact, a contradiction in terms. 
In other words, President Truman 
was right thirty-some years ago 
when he found nuclear power too 
revolutionary for old ideas. 


'. For another thing, the Palme 
Commission rejects. the search for 
some quick fix to the problem of 
war and peace in the nuclear age. 
Security measures, it says, “must be 


' tailoréd to the realities of political 


and military circumstances in speci- 
fic situations.' For, steps toward dis- 
armament have universal relevance 
and fewer still, in the opinion of 
the Commission, are feasible at a 
. given time in all parts of the world. 


- 


| M.. pointedly, the Palme Com- 
mission rejects the fix of a supra- 
national institution and. accepts 
implicitly. that nuclear power ‘must 
co-exist with the nation-State. And 
for good reason: the whole political 
history of -the post-war. world has 
moved décisively in the opposite 
direction from supranational gov- 
ernment. ‚А handful of empires have 
split into a hundred nations; and 
separatism haunts: long- -established 
, States. 


Like it ór not, nationalism is one 
of the-most powerful political forces 
on earth. Nationalism is the politi- 
cal expression ОҒ, a basic human 
urge for group.identity; it is the 
protector of cultural diversity .and 
-of the ‘right to be different. What 
we have їо getrid'of, then, is not 
the nation,-but the dangerous, delu- 


.Sion that any natiom;can: cope in-. 
. dependently with the priority prob- 
lems of the modern world. . , Я 


s $ é с. 
Finally, the Palme Commission 
offers a concept of security that is 
relevant to real-world conditions ig 
the 1980s. In his prologue, Vance 
writes: “То guarantee our own secu- 


'rity we must work together with 


other nations to achieve common 
security for security in the nuclear 
age means common security, This 
has been the central conclusion of 
our Commission'. And this was the 
title given to the Commissions' 
report, Common Security. 


My point here is that a perception. 


of the need for common security is 
relevant to the political structure of 
the world we live in шдау:. Еог, this 
is not only the ‘post-war’ world in 
which the: superpowers compete at 
the accumulation of' unusable wea- 
pons for unwinnable wars. This also 
is the post-colonial world of 150-odd 
sovereign States — а pluralistic 
world with many centers of power 
in which no nation can exercise deci- 
sive influence and in which the prac- 
tice of power politics increasingly 
looks like a loser's game. 


А perception of the.need for 
common security is relevant, as 
well, to the economic structure of 
the world we live in today. For, this 
is an interdependent -world — not 
only in terms of expanded exchanges 
of goods and money and people, but 
because we mutually depend upon 
the daily functioning of integrated 
economic and technical systems and 
services that have become a kind of 


metabolism for the body politic of: 


the society of nations. The reliable 
performance of these global systems 
is vital to the -everyday life of 
nations — and hence vital to their 
national Security, 


And a need for common security 
is, of course, relevant to the eco- 
logical realities of the present world 
predicàment. For how, in the name 
of God, can we even talk about 
national security when the global 
commons and the basic biological 


systems-are under threat — when, 


that is; the planet ‘itself is insecure 
and under rising risks from vent to 
year? 


‘So fram, the Palme Commission 
and many other sources we begin to 
get, a concept -of national security 
through world security — a concept 
that is consistent with the percep- 


tion of unified natural systems, with ` 
-an indivisible human . environment 


anti with a global predicament for 
mankind. This emergent perception 


of common security can be reconciled 
— not with the 19th century condi- 
tions that gave birth to the geo-poli- 
tical worldview — but with the con- 
ditions that shape life on earth in 
this second half of the 20th century. 


! 

І would argue, then, that chang- 
ing perceptions of national and 
world security lead to two conclu- 
sions: - 

First, the struggle for liberation 
from the conceptual] trap of geo- 
political tradition that began at the 
dawn of the nuclear age — only to 
relapse for several decades — is now 
gaining strength at a rapid rate and 


‘may well be the most important 


political phenomenon of our times. 
We may be very close to the crucial 
day when it becomes good politics 
to support the idea that peace can, 


.and must, become the normal state 


іп the relationship of nation to 
nation. And it is up to the citizenry 
to bring that day to pass. 


` Second, we may be close to the 
formulation of a. modern concept of 
national security through world 
security — a perception that is rele- 
vant to the dominant political, eco- 
nomic, ecological, and other condi- 
tions of the contemporary world. 
This conceptua] breakthrough is be- 
ing facilitated, I believe, by a coal- 
escence of ideas and interests, especi- 
ally among private groups active in 
support of development, environ- 
ment and disarmament: : 


Once we begin to explore seriously 
the concept of world security, liber- 
ation from the traps of tradition 


'should follow swiftly. For, the per- 


ception that national security is em- 
bedded irretrievably in world secu- 
rity is potentially more exciting than 
world government — or any utopia 
based on shared values. For, it 
means that in the real world today: 
the national interests of the separate 
States converge in the need to defend 
and sustain the living systems of 
planet earth — and that includes us. 
Which is to say that the only way to 
save our own skinsis to make the . 
earth secure. And so world security 
is a policy for pragmatists — and 
for poets too. If offers а strategy 
suitable for sairits — and for sol- 
diers as well. . 
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A WEEK before he died, Leonid 
Brezhnev gave his last speech. In 
it he verbalised the uneasy and 
precarious superpower equation by 
threatening a mighty retaliation 
against the United States in the 
event of a nuclear war. “Не warned 
the enemy not to underestimate the 
Soviet Union’s military might, a 
total of 8040 ICBMs capable of a 
destructive mega-death potential of 
3505 megatons*, in addition to a 
host of other weapons, thus invok- 
ing a Nostradamic version of hell- 
fire. A few weeks later the Soviets 
announced their intention to deve- 
lop their own version of the MX 
missile, as a cold war answer to 
President's 
remove ‘Moscow’s margin of supet- 
jority’. In spite of his Senate 
debacle over the MX, Reagan 
plans to go ahead with his defence 
budget of $ 240 billion invested in 
В-1 Bombers, MX missiles and 
others. A declaration of war on the 
part of the US would activate 9480 
war-heads unleashing 3505 mega- 
tons. When the first N-Bomb was 
detonated thirty seven years ago a 
horrified Oppenheimer invoked the 
Hindu scriptures — of Vishnu in 
his ‘apocalyptic. incarnation, І am 
become death, the destroyer of 
both the worlds! i 

These. are no new manifestations 
of evil. The history of genocides 
goes back a long way and the 
explanations are many, but one 
concurrent theme that has been in- 
carnated from the Crusadic era to 
the cold war is the concept of the 


‘enemy’. Humanity it seems cannot 


exist without the enemy. 
What is the enemy? The enemy 
in reality does not exist except the- 


ologically—a way of understanding . “YSR, Am MA T д 
gica ‘y y ШЕ ` opinion within its limits, according 


nature in terms of good and evil. So 
in the contemporary ethos, inan 
ideal society the enemy does not, or 
at least should not, exist at all, in 
the paradoxical sense that an abso- 


lutely ethical government or politi-: 


cal system does not exist. The Sara- 


cen and the Christian, the Jew and, 


*] megaton=1 million tons of TNT, 


Reagan’s: -efforts to` 


the Arab are microcosms of irra- 
tional human onflicts and therefore 
are not the creation of the indivi- 
dual mind nor the ethical mind, 
These are through generations of 
power, spanning through centuries 
suggested into the social way of 
thought, subtly creating an eternal 
fear psychosis. No army can stop 
an idea whose time has come, wrote 
Victor Hugo. Тһе idea dawned 
millennia ago, inversely creating 
armies. And these armies fulfilled 
their destructive ‘karma’, and con- 
tinue to do so, because the army 
is the bulwark of the State. 


An understanding of the State 
has been the dominant need of post- 
Industrial Revolution philosophers 
and political scientists. But in the 
context of the peculiar relationship 
of the State and the enemy, I won- 
der if an understanding of it as a 
definitive objective idea would help, 
(like the Marxian or Liberal inter- 
pretation of the State, or even 
Ortega Y’ Gasset’s suggestion of the 
State having evolved as the result 
of a decadent nobility). Because 
the army is the most important 
organ of the State, enabling. its 
survival by constantly: anticipating, 
repelling and also invading the 
enemy, it is important to under- 
stand this particular aspectiof: the 
State for the very army can be used 
by the State against its own 
peoples. +. 

Fundamentally, it is merely asa 
primordial perception of power that 
the State exists in man's mind, 
judging all his private and public 
actions. It decides his way of life, 
his rituals and contributions and, 
above all, his power over others. It 
even allows criticism апа liberal 


to how civilised the society is, thus 
subtly insuring its sanction by as- 
suring the critic of his freedom. 
Thus, it makes decisions for the 
individual, at times even carrying 
them out for him, as head of the 
human family, and, ultimately, 
‘makes the most powerful decision— 
that of the threat to his security. 
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When the State has gained the 
power to determine the threat to a 
society, it can have assumed to have 
obtained complete control over that 
society. The State is the mechanism 
that can make nations.go to war. 


And for war, you need an enemy. 
So the enemy is the creation of the 
State, Without an enemy the State 
cannot subsist because the purpose 
of the State is power. And the enemy 
is the State's well-spring of power. 
But here the relationship of the 
enemy and the State is an inter- 
necine one, both destroying one 
another, the logical culmination of 
which would perhaps be the end of 
the earth. In such a situation of 
confrontation, societies are plunged 
into a war of ideologies where the 
liberal is constrained to choose 
sides. This is the most dangerous 
psychic consequence of the State- 
Enemy relationship whereby the 
liberal intellect may mistake the 
freedoms his manifestation of the 
State allow him for true liberty, and 
thus will enable the State to gain 
power over the minds óf men. 


T. protagonists of the State are 
the enemy and the leader. The 
leader is also the product of the 
State, where the enemy is its pro- 
digal offspring. The relationship of 
the leader and the State is almost 
an Oedipal one, being both child 
and master. Kissinger said — power 
is the ultimate aphrodisiac ... Power 
is the lovechild of the leader and 
the State, spoilt with a will of its 
own. There are Freudian under- 
tones of a universal libido, with 
the State in quest of never ending 
orgiastic appeasement. The orgasms 
follow in an insatiable frenzy — 
genocides, pogroms, racial mass- 
acres, invasions and  conquests. 
There are also the more 'refined' 
forms of these perverse results like 
the exploitation of men and raw 
materials by intefnational cartels, 
the hidden underworld links of 
mafia-government links, (American 
newspapers surfaced with news of 
the mafia connections of John. F. 
Kennedy, Frank.Sinatra, to name a 
few. The Indian politician’s con- 
nections with the criminal world is 
no new theme, what with dacoits as 


plotting and overthrowing govern- 
ments and infiltrating the highest 
places. 


Ts primary equation, ie., the 
leader versus the enemy has con- 
tinued through the generations. 
Whenever there was political power 
to consolidate, Ше State used this 
equation to its optimum. In the 
Crusadic era, the Church more or 
less took on a State identity, making 
religion serve the power-instincts of 
the State. ‘If it is in view of a child, 
a man aud a woman are brought 
together, Giovanni Baldelli writes, 
‘if itis in view of an enemy the many 
coalesce into a mass and follow the 
leader. In order to keep the bond 
the presence of an enemy must be 
constantly felt, and if it doesn’t 
exist it must be created.’ Since the 
base of leadership is emotion and 
not reason, the individual is conver- 
ted into the mass-man. There is a 
transcendental miracle over quantity 
whereby the mass-man finds himself 
in direct communion with the leader, 
thus personalising the relationship 
and starts perceiving his fellow 
partymen as an extension of himself 
— the magic of power, this unswal- 
lowable enormous wafer of his cove- 
nant with the Jeader's power, by a 
psychological miracle transforms the 
leader into an extension of the mass- 
man himself! Giovanni Baldelli, the 
well known Social Anarchist offers 
a clear insight into this ominous 
relationship, “Тһе mass man exerts 
all times a degrading influence and 
is potentially murderous because... 
theories evolved to rationalise 
leadership by demonstrating that the 
individual has no rights and no 
values are by the mass-man to apply 
to others, and never to himself? 


Leadership of ideology can also, in 
a sense, create ‘enemy-fuel’. Tn fact, 
it is the total effect of these subtle 
battles that could very well be the 
prelude to a third world war. Com- 
munism versus capitalism is a pro- 
minent example. The respective State 
machines can be compared to 
exceedingly large orchestras con- 
ducting an intricate and elaborate 
composition towards a final and 
thunderous climax — imagine the 


. countless instruments each has and 


how -they affect. their . societies 


election managers) and the intricaté 4through various mediums like text 


network of intelligence agencies 


books, journals — and newspapers, 


‘cord in our nature. 


literature, art, museums, food and 
political pronouncements which all 
in the end seem to. point to the 
complete justification of one activity 
— the creation of the horrible 
military monsters that may well 
prove to be the Frankensteins of 
tomorrow. 


Е. since the beginning, man- 
kind has not travelled alone, being 
forever pursued by the poisonous 
shadow of the unseen, unfelt and 
uriversal enemy, which compells it 
with each step closer and closer to 
the precipice. Man's basic instinct 
is that of self preservation; The 
destruction of the earth, writes 
Jonathan Schell or the mutilation 
of any part of it touches a deep 
What is this 
force that negates this instinctive 


biological law and dictates him 
towards annihilation? Is it the 
State? 


It seems so. Mankind cannot des- 
troy the enemy, for if it does so the 
State will be destroyed itself! For 
the preservation of the State, the 
earth could be а considered 
cesualty. 


But, without the earth, and with- 
out a man and society which hasa 
will to hate that is unshadowed by 
the eventual consequence of a 
global war, even then will the State 
exist? The answer is NO! And this 
fundamental knowledge goes against 
the rationale of the State's existence 
and its functional] intent, because 
{һе State in its undying quest for 
power has gone out of its own 
control. The power-capital accumu- 
lated through the medium of the 


“enemy, has grown out of propor- 


tion to the controlling institutions 
of the State and has become an 
entity by itself. And power does not 
need assent. Where the human 
element present in the State gives it 
a semblance of conscience, the 
entity of power does not һауе even 
that. Man using power for his ends 
was the era of yesterday; now power 
uses man. It is on the brink of this 
bottomless pit of horror that the 
human race stands today with this 
irsane companion; this new separate 
entity of power which will one day 

attain sufficient proportions of 

vertigo to plunge downwards,- 
taking man with it. 
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THERE is something seriously wrong with the 
framework in which we normally discuss Indian 
politics. It is too heavily influenced by the demo- 
cratic model of the West, particularly the Anglo- 
Saxon part of it. The model, now threatened with a 
breakdown under the political crises of the West, is 
certainly inappropriate for a complex, multi-cultural/ 
national sub-continent and looks rather tatterec and 
untidy under the present disarray in our political 
life. 


Our obsession with the frame of the model pre- 
vents us from opening our minds to the many demo- 
cratic alternatives available to us, alternatives that 
have been tested successfully in several countries. 
Proportional representation and voting on party lists 
composed of those with recognised credibility. The 
elimination of splinter formations by denying г2сор- 
nition to those polling less than the stipulated mini- 
mum vote. State funding of election expenses to 
reduce dependence on dubious financing. The gradual 
elimination of the corruption known as electio- 
neering. 


The acceptance of alternatives would. free discus- 
sion on the relevance of regional formations, the 
dimensions of a federal party culture, the pole of 
coalitions, the possibility of variousalevels of gover- 
nance in a continental party, and the potential inhe- 
rent in zonal coordinations. We seldom stray beyond 
the simplistic two-party system of the Anglo-Sexons, 


The problem 


"for fear that we might be inviting political chaos. 


To understand the transitions we are making, I 
suppose we need more carefully to understand the 
phenomenon of the Congress Party. It was originally 
a getting together of an amorphous bunch of 
thoughts and trends, cemented by the urge for free- 
dom from colonial rule. The patchwork quilt of the 
‘Indian Empire’ had assumed a certain fusion, and 
this was sought to be reflected politically. The sweep 
of the freedom struggle helped to dissolve the com- 
plexities and contradictions, and the genious of 
Gandhi was to make us sensitive to the many for- 
gotten facets of our land. : 


Buteven as Gandhi set about transforming the 
elitist Indian National Congress into ап instrument 
of mass action — nurturing his political-philosophic 
concepts in the conflicts and cohesions of the sub- 
continent and linking them to the liberal conscience 
of Britain — he failed to comprehend the growing 
Muslim fear of ‘former rulers’ being reduced to a 
*permanent minority'. This could be described as a 
fogging caused by an unthinking Hinduism. But, in 
fact, it was in a sense our failure fully to face all the 
implications of the multi-cultural/national dimension 
of our continental politics. 


This failure slowly distorted Muslim consciousness 
and prepared the way to partition. We run away 
from this by saying that the Muslims were not a 


nation. True. But twisted understanding leads to 
twisted results. Even the confused Indian commu- 
nists for a while became devotees of a Muslim home- 
land. The multi-cultural dimension embraces quiet 
national stirrings. We neglect them to our cost. А 
multi-cultural/national Pakistan, torn into two, is 
a spectacular example — for it still fails to teach а 
lesson to its unthinking Punjabi militarists. 


Tragedy climaxed the freedom struggle even 
though the Congress Party throughout the tempes- 
tuous years of its growth was emphasising its 
consciousness about cultural/linguistic identities. 
Resolution upon resolution bears this out. But no 
consistent political framework was evolved in time 
to reassure various segments about their future. The 
greater sensitivity resulting from the partition was, 
however, to restore a certain balance in thinking 
among those who were inclined to establish a politi- 
cal monolithicism in India. 


The reorganisation of the States of the Indian 
Union, soon after the complicated absorption of 
princely India, and in the face of considerable oppo- 
sition, certainly helped to defuse the situation in the 
early days of our freedom — and might well have 
provided a fairly permanent answer for healthy 
federal functioning had a responsive and creative 
socialist society come into being riding over the 
interests of elites, continental and regional. But this 
was not to be. 


After 35 years of freedom, we have established a 
capitalist State. We are reluctant to say so categori- 
cally, or to recognise the implications of sucha 
development. This capitalism is wrapped up in socia- 
listic contro] honoured only in the breach, and 
served by a public sector which long ago gave up 
the Nehru dream of commanding the héights of the 
economy. And, inevitably, the contradictions so 
spawned are building a parallel black money eco- 
nomy which is terribly destructive of the notions of 
a just society. 


This capitalist growth, registered and unregistered, 
bas a direct bearing on political assertion in the 
cultural/linguistic national regions, call them what 
you will. Regional elites grow and demand economic 
opportunities equal] to those operating continentally. 
A large slice of resources and development is sought. 
The Congress culture, congealed by corrupt conti- 
nental capitalist interests, sees the growing regional 
assertion as a threat. The sub-conscious fears about 
‘balkanisation’ are played up. The theme of central 
cohesion is repeated ad nauseum. The commitment 
to genuine consensus techniques is eroded. A conti- 
nental party is reduced to the plaything of a leader. 
Dynasty-making takes over as the answer to an 
uncertain future, 


In Such a вейбар, “сап the old Congress culture 


prevail? The obsessive desire to prevent other politi- 
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cal formations from enjoying even а fraction of 
power in the sub-continent is paralleled by the des- 
truction or erosion of the institutions supporting 
the federal structure. The massive use of unaccounted 
money, the raising of servitor politicians in the 
regions, the failure of the national opposition parties 
to present any exciting alternative, or even а semb- 
lance of possible continuities with a still remembered 
political past, creates a profound vacuum. 


When Nehru ruled, he was basically the captain 


of a powerful and vigorous formation embracirg a 
variety of regional aspirations. These aspirations 
were carefully moderated.— and there was always a 
concern to establish institutions to strengthen and 
enrich federal functioning. In other words, the 


7“ regional leaderships were very pronounced іп taeir 


presence. These healthy traditions were destroyed 
after the 1969 split in the Congress Party. 


The electoral swings of 1971, the Emergency, [977 
and 1980 must be studied against this background. 
While the desire for credible government was over- 
whelming — yes, even to the extent of providing 
massive mandates — the political exercises yielded 
repetitive and empty pledges on performance and 
problem-solving. The Janata debacle, in fact, put the 
lid on the two party dream of India's political imita- 
tors. The rise of what we call ‘regionalism’, pre- 
valent in the past, and even influencing the growth 
of the communist formations, is now very apparent. 
Its assertion is actually an act of self-preservation 
when the old, corrupt and highly centralised poli-ical 
order is collapsing and nothing emerges as a sens:tive 
alternative. | 


I believe that. increasingly regional assertions will 


. occur, initially as acts of self-preservation, but 


designed to fit into a federal frame. The DMK/ 
AIADMK dominance in Tamilnadu, the traditional 
power of the National Conference in Kashmir and 
the Bengali or Malayalam bases of the CPI(M) will 
be matched by the living legend of the Teugu 
Desham in Andhra Pradesh and the Kranti Renga 
flavouring in. Karnataka, Punjab, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan are not far behind in their 
search for regional expression. 


-Regionalism, more effective in its closeness to 
local problems, is bound by its very nature to seek 
a decentralisation of power and a more purposeful 
interpretation of federal functioning, together with 
a more active interest in the restoration of the insti- 
tutions and the norms which give health to our 
polity. In this way, it will seek a meaningful linxage 
with a continental political culture. In other words, 
the supposed contradiction between regionalism and 
continentalism is artificial — as yet. And will 
remain so even when the inevitable demanc for 
smaller, more homogenous States takes shape. 


A doubt exists only to the eXtene™hat we’ might 
fail.to see tbe irrelevance of the existing political 


model and heighten the bankruptcy of continzntal' 


.. 


parties to such an extent that healthy federal func- 


tioning becomes problematical. Under the guiding 
hand of Jawaharlal Nehru, we established three foun- 
dations for our federal polity: democracy, secularism 
and socialism. Nehru knew that we were not devo- 
tees of any of these concepts. Quite the contrary. But 
how could the sprawling sub-continent of India 
survive without these three foundations? 


* So we talked about them endlessly, even imple- 
mented some notions which could be described as 
democratic, secular and socialistic. But we, were 
never really serious-as a people about these strategic 
objectives. They became the sophisticated cover for 
all manner of skullduggery. And let us not bluff our- 
selves that this is a recent phenomenon. The roots 
stretch way back. . 


If we are concerned about national disarray and 
disintegration, it is around these central issues that 
the debate must flow. It is here that we need to stir 
up some revivalism, reassessment and reform. This 
complex sub-continent is sought to be ruled from a 
single point of power, and by a single family. The 
very concept is stupid. But how many go along with 
it. It is a kind of desperate acceptance. No alterna- 
tive is thrashed out by those who still have credi- 
bility — an alternativé based on a decentralised 
democratic system, a more authentic secular way of 
life and an economic soiety firmly grounded in pri- 
orities which ensure social justice. | 


The old Congress culture, embracing the regions, 
respecting them, has to be replaced by a new conti- 
nental culture, based either on a meaningful socia- 
‘lism or a healthy nationalism. Why? Because the 
complexity of India defies extremism of all kinds. It 
demands the forging of a federal framework on the 
basis of a creative consensus, opposed to the aberra- 
tions of monolithicism, personality cults and autho- 
ritarianism. Admittedly, the edge of regionalism is 
blunted under a socialist culture because ambitious 
elites lose their sway, but under a national culture 
this problem would need to be tackled with greater 
skill. Competing continental cultures will have to 
go through many profound mutations to become 
relevant and to link to the continuities of democracy, 
secularity and social justice — yes, even within the 
capitalist State that is India today. 


A delay in this flowering is dangerous as it makes 
regional consolidations impatient, but so long as the 
continental parties understand what is happening, 
the transitions can take place without disruption. In 
this way, we will move to a new frame of politics. 
We don’t have much time at our disposal. One posi- 
tive result of 35 years of development is that we are 
thinking more cogently on our condition. We have 
to texture for a society of 1000 millions. An awe- 
some task which in physical terms makes a mockery 
of imitative models. I believe that we now have the 
resourcés and the skills to tackle our problems. We 
have only to generate the will to act. 


ROMESH THAPAR 
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Diversities in our polities 


ARUN BOSE 


UNTIL about a few months ago, 
Indian politics seemed to be orient- 
ing definitely, though поі. very 
strongly, crawling > rather than 
marching, 
called full-fledged political mono- 
centrism, і.е., towards a centralised 
direction from a single centre, In 
this orientation, a key role was play- 
ed by the Congress(I), whose politics 
of personalised monocentrism must 
not be confused, as it too often is, 


' with monolithic politics (of a: kind 


practised to a fault by, say, Сһагап 
Singh of the Lok Dal) For, the 
Congress(I) thrives on, even encou- 
rages, more and more, and cold- 
bloodedly rather than impulsively, 
political indiscipline within its ranks, 
subject to two crucial provisos. Firsta. 
the political indiscipline must stop 
at the threshold of the ultimate (and 
final) source of monocentric political 


towards what can be. 


power; second, it must justify itself 
by expanding the mass base of the 
party by ‘internalising’ a part of the 
opposition from without, so as to 
steal the thunder of.the remainder 
of the opposition. (By contrast, a 
strictly monolithic party tolerates no 
internal indiscipline or external 


opposition, except, perhaps, a sub- 


missive ‘loyal’ opposition). 


Now, up to about three months 
ago, the monocentric Politics of the 


, Congress(1) was gaining ground. 


First, through well-timed State-level 


elections, synchromeshed with suc- ` 
cessful pre-election manoeuvres to , 
isolate the communist Left, it made 


inroads of varying depth and dura- 
“bility into the three somewhat cor- 
nered regional bastions on the peri- 
phery of Indian politics of .the 
all-India Left and anti-monocentric 
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centrist parties in India, viz., in 
Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura. 


Second, gambling on ‘calculated 
indiscipline’, deliberately promoted 
within the party to pre-empt exter- 
nal opposition, the Congress(I) re- 
tained control over Haryana, one of 
the three nuclei of caste-based mono- 
centric politics under the hegemony 
of the Jat'caste in north-western 
India (which at one time extended 
from West; Punjab, now Pakistan, 
in the West, to western Uttar Pra- 
desh). It did so by receiving waves 
of defectors from centrist, and some 
leftist anti-Congress(I) parties and 
factions to establish and consolidate 
this base. 


T.. Congress(T) followed up these 
two gains by making an opening, if 
not yet an inroad, into older and 
stronger bastions of regional politics 
in the nortb, north-west and the 
south. It did this by converting the 
indirect election (by an electoral 
college consisting of elected and 
nominated legislators at the centre 
and the States) of the President of 
India, into an instrument of re- 
alignment of all-India politics. The 
promise, or mischief, of such re- 
alignment was clinched when sup- 
port for the Congress(I) nominee for 


the presidential post, Zail ‘Singh, | 


drawn from the Sikh community, 
was secured from all the clashing 
factions within the Sikh Akali Dal, 
as well as the two feuding factions of 
the Kashmir National Conference, 
and from both the AIADMK and 
the DMK in Tamil Nadu (both of 
which had allied with, and jilted, or 
been jilted by, the Congress(I) more 
than once, and between them have 
established a monopoly of Tamil 


Nadu politics). Occurring аба time. 


when the first ripples of an Akali-led 
Sikh political upheaval in the Punjab 
were already visible, this episodic 
Congress(I)-Akali rapprochement 
was quickly followed up by Cong- 
ress(I) overtures for a merger of the 
Akalis with the Congress(I) in the 
Punjab or for а Congress(I)-Akali 
coalition ministry in the Punjab as 
a first step. 


At the same time, up to about 
three months ago, the Congress(I) 


was maintaining successfully some’ politics centred in Delhi by the’ 


times а toe-hold, sometimes a foot- 
hold, in the shifting quick-sands of 
north-eastern regional politics, from 


Sikkim to Arunachal and Nagaland . 


in the far north to Assam оп the 
southern rim, the epi-centre of 
India's political earthquake of the 
nineteen-seventies (and perhaps of 
the nineteen-eighties too). 


In the process, the Congress(I) 
was perhaps burning its fingers by 
trying to eliminate in the north-east, 
simultaneously, the receding pre- 
sence of the anti-Congress(I) centrist 
(Janata and Congress S) factions, 
the growing presence of the anti- 
Congress(I) Left (the Communist 
Party (Marxist) in particular), and 
the token presence of the anti-Cong- 
ress(I) Right (ie, the Bharatiya 
Janata Раггу and the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSSS) ). But, 
it was able to some extent to paint 
the communist Left in the colours 
of dominating; successful, Bengali 
communist-led irredentism іп. Tri- 
pura, and frustrated minority 
Bengali coramunist-led irredentism 
in Assam, perhaps reducing further 
the political appeal of the commu- 
nist Left outside its entrenched 
regional bases in West Bengal and 
Tripura, while deepening it within 
these bases. 


Moreover, the Congress(I) also 
made overtures to the leaders of the 
Assam movement-not only during 
negotiations to settle the ‘foreigners’ 
issue', but also in rumoured attempts 


to ‘internalise’ the Assam movement - 


by an agreement for an election in 
Assam in which there would be 
joint lists for the division of all (or 
most) seats between the Congress(I) 
and the leaders of the Assam move- 
ment. 


I, the scenario sketched above, 
there was a sea-change, sudden and 
drastic, which reversed the trend 
towards monocentrism. There is now 
a definite aad very strong tilt to- 
wards regional polycentrism of vary- 
ing strength, varying degrees, and 
varying directions. 


The change was unexpectedly but 
conclusively established by the 
Telugu Desam’s electoral victory in 
-Andhra Pradesh, which had been 
somewhat recklessly turned into a 
plebiscite for or against monocentric 


Congress(I. In this ‘plebiscitary 
election’, tke monocentrism of the 
Congress(I) within the party appa- 


ratus, as well as with respect.to the 
relations between the central and 
State government, was rejected as 
decisively as it was rejected in Tamil 
Nadu.many years ago, when it came 
under the sway of, at first a single- 
party, and then a two-party system 
of anti-Brahmin DMK political sub- 
culture. 


The parallel elections in Karna- 
taka produced a less conclusive outs 
come. The Congress(I) survived as 
the largest single party in the legis- 
lature, but lost the majority to a 
regional Kranti Ranga-Janata Party 
coalition. Through. this coalition, 
which was quickly followed by a 
merger of the Kranti Ranga (of dis- 
sident Congress(I) members led by 
the loyalist-turned-dissident Cong- 


. ress(I) regional leader Devraj Urs) 


with the somewhat nomadic Janata 
Party, the latter has re-emerged asa 
regional party after a spell in the 
political wilderness whereit was like 
a political soul in search of a body 
to breathe life into. 


О, course, the regional polycent- 
ric challenges from Andhra and Kar- 
nataka are moderate in the sense 
that a minimal shift in the direction 
of ‘federalisation’ of Indian politics, 
with enhanced status for the States, 
and some greater devolution of 
powers and resources, political and 
economic, is all that is demanded 
by the Telugu Desam and a region- 
alised Janata’ Party based in Kar- 
nataka, Broadly, this is also what is 
demanded by the AIADMK. minis- 
try and the DMK opposition in 
Tamil Nadu, as well as the commu- 
nist-led Left front in West Bengal 
and Tripura (and Kerala) for many 
years (except that these parties insist 
on constitutional changes to ensure 
this federalisation, and some of them 
want the centre to be very strong in 
Assam but not so strong anywhere 
else). 


By contrast, in the present phase, 
the leaders of thestepped-up Akali 
morcha (neglecting, as not yet seri- 
ous, the Khalistan demand of the 
Dal Khalsa faction for an inter- 
nationally recognised buffer State 
between India and Pakistan) as well 
as of the three-year-old Assam 


movement, are demanding ‘confede=-- 


ralisation’ of Indian politics, though 
with such different aims as to make 


it difficult to grasp this essence of 
their demands. 


Thus, the spokesmen of the All- 
Assam Students" Union (AASU) and 
their partners, the Сапа Sangram 
Parishad (GSP) demand an inter- 
nally ‘sovereign’ Assam joined ina 
confederation with the rest of India, 
which ‘residual’ India, however, is 
to be ruled by a ‘strong’, preferably 
unitary centre. This all-India centre 
should be a ‘weak’ confederal centre 
vis-a-vis an internally ‘sovereign’ 
Assam, with its powers limited to 
the subjects of defence, external 
affairs, communications and cur- 
rency. But this same all-India centre 
should be a ‘strong’, more ‘unitary’ 
than ‘federal’, centre vis-a-vis most 
or all other Indian States, strong 
enough to force them to accept 
‘foreigners’ (if not all ‘outsiders’) 
expelled from Assam. Thirdly, the 
all-India centre should be strong 
enough externally against Bangla- 
desh to halt emigration from. 
Bangladesh to Assam, and force it 
to take back some of its emigres 
already in Assam. 


O, the other hand, the accredited 
leaders of the Akali morcha are 
making the comparatively more 
stereo-typed and _. straightforward 
demand for an Indian confederation 
with an internally ‘weak’ but exter- 
nally ‘strong’ centre (in charge of 
defence, communications and for- 
eign affairs and perhaps currency). 
There is the rider, however, that the 
external strength of the all-India 
confederal centre should be en- 
hanced by ensuring greater repre- 
sentation of Sikhs in the Indian 
armed forces than in proportion to 
their status as a demographic mino- 
rity, in recognition of their martial 
ethos and greater physical fitness as 
fighting material, compared to 
recruits from most other States. 


To summarise: both the Akali and 
the Ássam movement leaders are 
demanding changes to establish an 
externally strong, confederal, all- 
India centre, having under it two 
classes of Indian States: some strong 
vis-a-vis the confederal centre (and 
the ‘weak’ States), and others weak 
vis-a-vis the centre (and the ‘strong’ 
States). 


— The  regionalised | polycentric 
challenge also has “ап important 
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economic dimension. In the de- 
mands being raised by both the 
‘federalisers’ and the ‘confedera- 
lisers’, there are elements of a 
demand for turning India into 
something resembling economic 
‘common market’ and investment 
areas (such-as exist in the west 
European OEEC or the east 
European COMECON), as the eco- 
nomic counterpart-of a,.proposed 
‘loose’ political federation’ or con- 
federation. 


This is to take the place of India 
as a single, unified ‘free trade and 
investment area’ subject to restric- 
tions on movement of resources im- 
posed by the central government, 
which are mostly uniform for the 
whole country at present (and have 
recently been extended to include 
Kashmir and Sikkim). 


О, course, restrictions оп the 
purchase of land by non-Kashmiris 
in Kashmir (whether they are 
Indian citizens or not), preferences 
in employment for ‘mulkis’ or ‘sons 
of the soil’ in the Telengana sub- 
region in Andhra Pradesh, are the 
best known examples of the com- 
mon market type of arrangement in 
India. They are exceptional so far, 
but need not remain exceptional if 
some of the demands being made 
now are conceded and set the gene- 
ral pattern. 


Thus, the AIADMK ministry of 
Tamil Nadu has been insisting on 
Tamil Nadu’s right, as a marginally 
surplus State in food-grains’ pro- 
duction in normal years, to procure 
and export food-grains outside 
India. But this year it is also claim- 
ing an enlarged share in supplies 
from the centrally-procured food- 
grains’ all-India buffer stock, al- 
though it has refused to join the 
all-India food-grains’ pool. 


The newly-formed Telugu Desam 
ministry in Andhra Pradesh is claim- 
ing its right to divert temple trust 
funds from the nationalised . banks 
to its own coffers, and also to secure 
investment by emigre Andhras out- 
side. India in Andhra Pradesh, as 
well as central government funds 
for а steel 


ministry, іп staking its claim to a 


project in- Andhra - 
Pradesh. West Bengal’s Left front - 


larger share of income-tax collected’ 


by the central government in West 
Bengal territory is also beginning 
to argue in favour of a common- 
market type of arrangement. 


On the other hand, some of the 
economic demands now being made 
with reference to a restructuring of 
centre-State economic relations do 
not necessarily require common- 
market type of arrangements but a 
‘free trade and investment area’ for 
the whole country. Thus, there is a 


hint in the West Bengal ministry’s- 


memorandum recently announced 
that freight and price policies of the 
centre with respect to coal and 
steel have deprived West Bengal and 
Bihar and other coal-and-iron-rich 
resources of their comparative ad- 
vantage. If the matter is pursued, 
the least that is required is that 
there should be free market prices 
in coal and steel, or that any con- 
trols should be left to be settled Бу 
common-market type of arrange- 


ments between producing and con-- 


suming State governments. 


H 


demand for а restructuring `of 
centre-State economic relations is 
now universal and irresistible. The 
re-structuring that is demanded 
mostly involves a diminished econo- 
mic role of the centre and enhanced 
role of the States, at least the eco- 
nomically strong States. Thus, the 
West Bengal Left front is deman- 
ding effective economic planning for 
the whole country by the National 
Development Council (which has so 
far had a shadowy existence) rather 
than by the Prime Minister’s office, 
the central finance ministry acting 
in consultation with the IMF as at 
present. 


It has also been staking a claim 
on behalf of all the States to foreign 
aid received by the central govern- 
ment, and also іо the quantum of 
deficit-financing endorsed by the 
Reserve Bank of India. It has also 


been demanding that 75% of total 


revenue from all sources accruing to 


the centre should be disbursed to: 


the States, and that 100% of all 
income-tax collected by the centre 
should be allocated to the States. 


It is to be noted that these 


demands, if conceded and to the. 


owever, one thing is clear. Tlie’ 
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extent that they are conceded, dimi- 


nish the role of the centre in the 
utilisation of total resources avail- 
able to the State agencies, but not 
to its role ín the collection of 
resources. Ín fact, the' Left front 
ministry of Tripura goes further 


and wants the centre to bea strong > 


revenue-collector, and also a strong 
revenue-allocator which, however, 
ensures a significant transfer of re- 
sources collected by State agencies 
from the centre and the economic- 
ally strong States to the economic- 
ally weaker ones. i 


A further indication: that hardly 
anyone is demanding ап economic- 
ally 'weak' centre all along the 
line, and in all respects, is provided 


by the desire of the Telugu Desam `. 


ministry, and perhaps the AIADMK. 
ministry of Tamil Nadu, and the 
Kranti Ranga-Janata ministry of 
Karnataka that the centre should 
take over the management of thé 
entire electricity supply industry in 
the country, and also that-it should 


nationalise inland riverine transport 


systems. 


Ly the economic dimensions of 
the regionalised polycentric chal- 
lenges, there are major international 
implications of the challenges which 
are, like the economic implications, 
mostly in conflict with each other. 


Thus, the Kashmir National Con- 
ference insisted on passing the Re- 
settlement Act to permit immigra- 
tion from -Pakistan-held Kashmir, 
and this was an issue in the Jammu 
and Kashmir election campaign this 
summer. It is claimed that so far, 
six months after the Act was passed, 
no immigrant has applied for re- 
settlement under the provisions of 
the Act. But if, and when, they do, 
such immigrants (who will be 
Muslim refugees from Pakistan 
under martial law) will. further tilt 
the Hindu-Muslim demographic 
balance in favour of the Muslims in 
Kashmir valley, as well as in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir as a 


whole, This is especially likely when, · 


as already noted earlier, there is а; 


In partial zontrast to the Kashmir 
National Conference's stand on this 


‘foreigners’ issue, the Assam move-- 


ment leaders demand detection, dis- 
enfranchisement and deportation-of 
immigrants from Bangladesh and 
erstwhile East Pakistan, both Mus- 


lim and Hindu (but at least the, 


Muslims), if not of all ‘outsiders’ 
from pre-independence Bengal. 


The aim is to tilt the demographic 
balance in favour of the Assamese, 
but Ив implication seems to be to 
tilt the demographic balance in 
favour of, “һе Assamese Hindus. 
For, the activists of the Assam 
movement have rejected as mala fide 
the decision of an undefined number 
of Bengali Muslim immigrants from 
erstwhile East Pakistan or Bangla- 
desh to choose Assamese as the 
medium of education for their chil- 
dren. 


Thelast point just made brings 
out the odd mixture of similarities 
as well as contrasts between the 
major demands of the Assam move- 
ment and those of the Akali morcha 
in the Punjab. The activists of the 
Akali morcha complain that parts 
of Punjabi-speaking territory re- 
mained in Earyana and Himachal 
Pradesh, when the present Punjab 
State was carved out of 'post-parti- 
tion Punjab, because Punjabi-speak- 
ing Hindus declared Hindi to be 


their ‘mothe: tongue. They want- 
these territories to be restored to: 


the Punjab, along with the Punjabi- 
speaking Hindus living there, even 
though this will tilt the demographic 
balance marginally against the 
Sikhs and in favour of the Hindus, 
(Of course, the overall demographic 
balance, in the -proposed enlarged 
Punjab will still favour the Sikhs, 
especially if:t includes the Ganga- 
nagar areas in Rajasthan recently 
colonised ty the Punjabi Sikhs 
which are aiso demanded by the 
Akali morcha leaders). 


M.. {һал enough has been said 
so far to make the „point that the 
sudden challenges of ‘regionalism’ 
are no- temporary ripples on the 
placid-swaters of Indian politics 


restriction on immigration into - the t which - will soon pass away. They 


. State of Jammu and Kashmir from ? 


the rest of India through restrictions 


` on transfer of land to such ‘out- 


siders’, 


2 аге strong -waves in heavy seas 


. - atising eut of deep-going changes 


beneath the surface which have 
beén long in the making; and are 


likely to persist for a-long time to- 
come. They have almost certainly 
decisively teversed.the trend towards 
political monocentrism discussed at 
the beginning of this article. 


However interesting and meaning- 
ful (and also unexpected) in itself, 
the Congress(I)'s decisive victory -in 
the Delhi metropolitan and munici- 
pal elections, . which were also . 
fought as a ‘plebiscitary’. election 
for or against political. monocen- 
trism, may turn out to be пб more 


. than one of several bright flashes in. 


the pan of Indian politics. Nor. 
should it complacently Бе assumed 
that the diverse ‘regionalist’ chal- 
lenges will cancel each other out. 


As noted above, many of ‘the 
demands of the diverse ‘regionalist’ 
forces, especially the Assamese and 
Akali, are inconsistent with each 
other and at cross purposes, but 
others are not, and none of them 
are frivolous or trivial. It is most 
unlikely that they will cancel each 
other out. 


А; the same time, it is almost 

equally clear that the *regionalist ' 
forces cannot easily come to terms 
with each other simply by agreeing 


-to have a loose Indian confeder- 


ation with a weak centre. This is so 
not so much because there is still in 
existence an all-India political party, 
the Congress (I), albeit with a shrin- 
king and truncated all-India base; 
nor because there are other political 
parties with all-India horizons. It 
is because, as we have seen, all the 
‘regionalist’ challengers, without 
exception, not only rhetorically 
demand a ‘strong all-India centre’, 

but need it,—by the very logic of 
their version, of ‘regionalism’ in 
some sense or the other. . 


In shòrt, it seems we must admit 
that the Indian political stage is set 
for a protracted *war of all against 
all' of- which Thomas Hobbes, the 
founder of English political science, _ 
wrote during the English civil war 
or protracted revolution (1640- 
1689). In such times, according to 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), 
the founder of Italian political 
science, in politics we 'should not 
deviate from what is good, if that 


is possible, but... know. how to do ~~ 


evil, if that is necessary. Hobbes’ 


чу 


panacea was that the most deter- 
mined must win all, to establish an 
omnipotent, self-perpetuating “рго- 
tectorate' or leviathan, legitimated 
by the consent of the common 
people, whose *minds...are like clean 
paper, fit to receive whatsoever by 
Public Authority shall be imprinted 
in them.’ 


Of .course, the Indian political 
mind is influenced sub-consciously 
more by Chanakya than by Hobbes 
or Machiavelli. It tends to go be- 
yond Hobbes and Machiavelli to 
propose active instigation of ‘all 
against all’ both in petty intrigue 
and intrigue on a mass scale of 
massive dimensions to make the 
omnipotent political power prevail, 
as sanctioned by Chanakyan realism. 
The formidable Chanakya doctrines 
explain the political moves and 
counter-moves of the Congress (I', 
the leaders of the Assam move- 
ment or of the Akali morcha (ала 
also, of course, the Bharatiya Janata 
-Party), better than any other. But 
Chanakya himself may have learnt 
athing or two from, and improved 
upon, the politics of Aristotle’s one- 
time pupil, Alexander, the Great, 
who tried to conquer India, but 
whose successor in India, Seleukos 
Nikator, was defeated by - Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, whose mentor and 
minister was Chanakya. 


А So, there is no harm in looking a 
little beyond the ideas of Hobbes 
and  Chanakya to Marx in this 
centenary year after his death. We 
may:find some ideas in Marx and 
the Marxian tradition which help us 
to understand some of our problems 

alittle better, and despair a little 
jest, even if they do not supply us 
with instant, made-to-order solu- 
tions. 


I, we are to ER anything of 


immediate relevance to us іп India 
from Marx and the Marxian tradi- 
tion, it must refer to some. unusual, 
and almost uniquely peculiar facets 
of the ‘Indian condition’, which has 
become almost as enigmatic as the 
‘human condition’ seems to become 


as we approach the end of the, 


twentieth century. 


First, almost everyone speaks of 
India’s enormous and bewildering 
diversities, of *continental', or, at 


least ‘sub-continental’ dimensions. 
It is time to come to grips with 
these deep-going, almost unique, 
diverse diversities in India, which 
cut across, vertically or diagonally, 
all identifiable, horizontal, class- 
focussed divisions of Indian society. 
The Tory radicals of England in 
the 19th century spoke rhetorically 
of the ‘two nations’ of England, the 
rich and poor, between whom there 
was hardly any communication 
except for purposes of economic 
exploitation and political and social 
oppression. But, in India, both the 
rich and the poor are splintered into 
amultiplicity of contending ‘civil 
societies’ each with an ‘ethos’, forms 
of consciousness, philosophy, mora- 
lity, religion or neo-religion, ideo- 
logy, political institutions or sub- 
cultures of its own. 


Indian society is a. heterogeneous 
collection of such  inter-meshed 
‘civil societies’, with many points 
of friction, from which sparks are 
flying all the time. Sometimes, es- 
pecially when exploiters and power- 
seekers fan the flames to secure 
economic and political power for 
their ‘own’ civil societies, there is 
a mass conflagration, as in Assam 
in recent months, and as may be 
beginning in the Punjab. 


A constant reminder that the 
roots of these multiple ‘civil socie- 
ties’ go very deep is to be found 
in the almost unique fact that in 


India we have two languages and 


literary cultures (the Hindu/Urdu 
and the Punjabi) each of which is 
written in two different scripts. 
(Moreover, the existence and sur- 
vival of these scripts supply off- 
and-on the .basis for not only 
literary controversies, but latent or 
active political conflicts). Another 
reminder is the persistence of two 
civil laws, the Hindu ара: the 
Mohammedan (with ап occasional 
demand that the Sikhs should also 
have their own Sikh civil law, 
rather than be governed under 
Hindu civil М); i 


S the process of modern- 
isation of economic, 


civil societies smoother. Still less 
has it fused them together to form a 


grand syncretic Indian civil society. 


social and - 
"4, political life in India has not made 


^ the rough edges of diverse-Indiay -регПей classes -and the 


(on'tlie models of what happened in 
England, France and North America 
when they were ‘modernised’ in 
earlier centuries). -` 


Actually, in India this process of 
modernisation and. economic deve- 
lopment has precisely ‘modernised’ 
and given a new lease of life to 
some traditional civil societies 
(e.g., the intensely politicised Mus- 
lim civil society of the khilafat 
movement and later the Muslim 
League, or Bengali terrorism of the 
1905 period which modernised the 
civil society of the sannyasi rebel- 
lion of the late Moghul period, as 
politicised by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee in his Ananda Math), 


Sometimes ‘modernisation’ has 
created new civil societies (e.g., the 
anti-Brahmin Dravida civil society 
in the south, or the formidable con- 
solidation of deeply entrenched 
communist civil societies, on the 
basis of communism as a highly 
politicised ‘popular religion’ in West 
Bengal and Tripura). Or it has 
made them bifurcate and proliferate 
(e.g., politicised Punjabi Sikhism 
bifurcating into rural Akali- and 
urban Nirankari, or communism ' in 
West Bengal bifurcating for a while 
into the communist (Marxist) and 
the communist (Marxist-Leninist) 
or naxalite civil societies involved 
in a deadly conflict). 


М.а and есопотіс 
development has led to this persis- 
tence, promotion and proliferation 
of multiple civil societies i in various 
ways. Thefirst is that the oppor- 
tunity (and necessity) for 
consolidation or creation of such 
contending civil societies (with a 
love-hate relationship between them) 
became urgent with the introduc- 
tion of the parliamentary voting 
system. This, almost uniquely in 
India, came together with the legiti- 
misation of an ‘extra-parliamentary’ 
negative voting system through boy- 
cott of elections. 


The weapon of boycott of elec- 
tions in the 1920s was, for instance, 
used by the Gandhian Congress to 
mobilise both the enfranchised pro- 
still dis- 
enfranchised propertyless masses to 
win the elections in the 1930s and 
the 1940s, 


the. 
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. multi-structured 


the 


. 
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`The second is that the parallel ex- 
tension of State-capitalist controls 
and’. State-capitalist- enterprise, 
which was already pervasive during 
the war of 1939-45, and was extend- 
ed steadily since 1956,.was both an 
effect and a cause of the consolida- 
tion and proliferation of highly poli- 
ticised civil societies in India, collid- 
ing, competing and occasionally 
colluding, each with the others. 


The third has been the enormous 
increase in the circulation of printed 
literature, as well as of the products 


ofaudio-visual media. They have. 


served as powerful instruments for 
fixing commitments to rival civil 
societies, through much -greater 
spread of political ‘literacy than 
generally expected (even if the 
spread of diphabetical literacy has 
been disappointing, due to the high 
proportion of drop- -outs from the 
schools). 


Third, — and this modern experi- 
ence is also almost uniquely Indian 


— wein the Indian’ sub-continent 


have witnessed twice in one genera- 
tion the hardening of divisions bet- 
ween these contending civil socie- 
ties in search of territory of their 
own, leading to the birth of new 
nations within the boundaries of 
sovereign States (first of a 
‘truncated’ Pakistan, апа then of 
Bangladesh). Each of: these- events 
was the outcome of an almost uni- 
que, not easily repeatable, conjunc- 
ture in internal and’ international 
politics and economics. 


В, fourth, — and this ехрегі- 
ence is perhaps still more peculiar 
to India — many. more Indian civil 
Societies, even after prolonged 
periods -оҒ incubation, have not. 
emerged as seceding new nations’ 
which аге sovereign within their 
internationally recognised national 
territories. Instead, they have 
hardened, but stabilised and dug 
themselves in as mutually exclusive 
civil societies within: the complex, 
‘edifice of ап 
‘Indian ‘nation’ or ‘family of 
nationalities’ in the making. 


society: of the scheduled -castes 
which’ came into existence: under 
-leadership of Bala Saheb 


-They include first of all the civil. 


Ambedkar as early as 1930 (during 
Ше British Labour Government's 
communal award). Then, ten years 
before the Muslims under the leader- 
ship of Mohammed Iqbal and M.A. 
Jinnah did so, the scheduled castes 
staked their claim to separate electo- 
rates and existence as a separate 
nation within the Indian nation. But 
the same Ambedkar later authored 
the ingeniously drafted, somewhat 
amphibious federal/unitary-accord- 
ing-to-circumstances Constitution 
of India. They also include the 
civil societies represented by the 
Kashmir National Conference and 
both the offshoots of the Dravida 
Kazhakam movement,- perhaps the 
movement for the emergence of-a 
‘Sikh nation’ as an integral part 
of the Indian nation, and perhaps, 
also, the embittered civil society 
represented by the contemporary, 
three-year-old Assam national 
movement (for reasons mentioned 
in n the beginning of this ae): 


Finally, . the Indian experience 
also delivers the message that it is 
impossible to deny the right to dis- 
sent in thought, word and in action, 
and obliterate dissent. Attempts to 
suppress dissent . have strengthened 
the dissenters and, more often than 
not, led to the birth'and consolida- 
tion' of strongly entrenched civil 
societies mobilised for active or 
passive resistance. Indian political 
experience also warns all who would 
try to do so that it is dangerous to 
inflict too crushing a defeat on one’s 
opponents’ through elections or 
otherwise, as was done by the Cong- 
ress (R) in the elections preceding 
the Emergency, and during the 
Emergency, or by Zulfikar АП” 
Bhutto, founder of the People’s 
Party of Pakistan, in neighbouring 
Pakistan, or by the leaders of the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party in Sri 
Lanka. 


I; we turn to some of the -less 
read writings of Marx and Lenin, 
andthe rarely read writings of the 
Italian - Marxist, Gramsci, we shall 
find there.an: awareness of the 
specific peculiarities of Indian poli- 
tics ayaepucelly sketched above. 


We all know that for Marx the 
struggle between classes, to the 


point of overthrow of one desi by 
another, is at the centre of all social 
processes. But the class struggle is 
not fought in a vacuum; it is fought 
out in the refractory оҒ “а highy 
complex and  many-sided social 
process which conditions е 
struggle between classes, as we all 
know. 


This is exactly what Marx him- 
self said in The German Ideology 
(1845-47). He said there that social 
processes are best understood as the 
reciprocal inter-action of elements 
of the civil society, i.e., forms of 
ideology, religion, morality, politics 
etc., on one side and the elements 
of the economic basis on the other, 
acting through the State’ apparatus. 
Gramsci stressed that in this inter- 
action, the elements and institutions 
or molecules of the civil ‘society’ 
may sometimes matter more than 
institutions and instruments of the 
State apparatus. Marx himself made 
the same point forcefully when he 
reminded .us, in a comment on 


. Martin Luther's role in the German 


Reformation, that ‘theory becomes 
a material force once it has gripped 
the masses' and clashes with the 
material force represented by esta- 
blished ideas and mune. 


ur 


Т, be sure, Marx and Gramsci 
developed their concept of ‘civil 
society’ in relation to West Euro- 
pean civil societies where the ‘civil 
society’ emerging in modern times 
became more and more homoge- 
neous, rather than the multiplicity 
of civil societies persisting along 
with modernisation as in India. But, 
in his accounts of the First War of - 
Independence in India (1857) and 
its aftermath, Marx showed an 
early awareness of the bifurcation 
of civil society in India between the 
‘mutually exclusive’ civil sociéties 
of the Hindus and the Muslims. 


In any case, along with these 
insights, the ideas of Marx, Engels 


‚ and Lenin on the nature and func-, 


tions of State capitalism (sometimes, 
masquerading as State socialism), · 
give us almost everything that is 
needed to understand the multiplic- 
ity of contending civil societies in 
modern India, not as an unnatural ~ 
phenomenon, but as.a natural, 
though almost unique phenomenon. 


Most of us know also that Mar- 
xian theory, a theory of modern 
‘internationalism’ par excellence, 
paid close attention to the processes, 
which are at least as complex as bio- 
chemical processes, by which nations 
and nationalities have been emerg- 
ing in modern history. But what 
often passes unnoticed is Marx’s 
great stress on the role of the ‘reli- 
gious factor’, viz., of Lutheran pro- 
testantism, English protestantism, 
and Irish and Polish catholicism, in 
the birth of the German, English, 
Irish and Polish nations. Marx- was 
aware, as our living experience in 
the Indian sub-continent has made 
us painfully aware, that in the fer- 
ment that leads to the birth of 
nations and nationalities, religion as 
*the general theory of the world, ... 
а compendium of universal know- 
ledge, logic in popular form’ has 
Sometimes served as the 'sigh of the 
oppressed ... the heart of the heart- 
less world, ... the opium of the 
people’, but has also, sometimes, 
become a formidable *material force' 
once it has ‘gripped the masses’, by 
‘correctly posing social problems, 
even if it cannot supply the solu- 
tion’. Indeed, Gramsci, writing 
nearly a century after Marx wrote 
this on the role of religion, was can- 
did enough to declare that commu- 
nism itself, after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution was more of a ‘popular 
religion than what the Russian 
nineteenth century social philoso- 
pher, Herzen, (with Lenin’s appro- 
val) wanted it to be—the ‘algebra of 
revolution’, or a popular science of 
politics, which is what Gramsci too 
hoped it would one day become. 


В, in any case, Marxian inter- 
nationalism is based on the funda- 
mental idea that when an aroused 
civil society is ready to emerge as a 
nation with its sovereign territory, 
nothing can or should be done to 
stop its onward march. The issue 
can only be resolved by partition or 
secession, the ‘self-determination’ 
cannot and should not be denied, 
as we too have discovered twice in 
the Indian sub-continent. Marx up- 
held every nation’s right to parti- 
tion or secession, hoping that with 
‘national peace’, the forces of social 
progress would advance everywhere, 
but without illusions that they neces- 
sarily would. : 


However, as noted more than once 
in this article, the main issue facing 
us in India now is the hardening of 
mutually exclusive civil societies 
within the Indian nation or a family 
of Indian nationalities in the mak- 
ing. Very few of these civil societies 
can, or want to, achieve their aims 
by getting out of India through 
secession or a пем partition. The 
only clue to a Marxian understand- 
ing of what should Бе done in such 
unusual circumstances is to be found 
in Marx's (and Lenin's) basic com- 
mitment to political democracy, 
understood to mean freedom to 
think, voice or act in dissent, against 
the powers that be. 


Н, any attention at allis paid 
to this basic Marxian commitment. 
Indeed, it can almost be said that 
both those who swear by Marx, as 
well as those who criticise or curse 
him, seem to have a vested interest 
in denying this Marxian commit- 
ment for a variety of reasons which 
cannot be discussed here. But the 
evidence that there was such a com- 
mitment by the ‘young’ Marx which 
the ‘mature’ Marx never repudiated, 
and which Lenin renewed and 
never repudiated, though he quali- 
fied it after the Bolshevik seizure of 
power, is unambiguous, and cannot 
be ignored. Marx did say, without 
any qualification whatsoever, that 


‘the mortal danger for every being ` 


lies in losing itself? and hence.*lack 
of freedom is the real mortal danger 
for mankind.’ 


He also wrote that ‘democracy 


-is the essence...the reference point 


(or ‘truth’) of all State constitu- 
tions’, and that it is only in a demo- 
cracy that ‘man does not exist for 
the law, but the law for man’, con- 
trasting democracy to the ‘despotic 
State’ where the ‘political State is 


- nothing but the caprice of a single 


individual’. To ensure dissent, he 
insisted on ‘the free press’ as the 
‘spiritual mirror in which a people 
can see itself? whose ‘advantages’ 
cannot be enjoyed ‘without putting 
up with its inconveniences’ since 
‘you cannot pluck a rose without its 
thorns’. He expressed total opposi- 
tion to suppression of dissenting 
opinion, for example by press cen- 
sorship, by arguing that ‘every myse 
tery has its attractions...where 


public opinion is a mystery to it- 


self, it is won over from the outset 
by every forbidden work’ which 
loses its attraction if freedom of 
opinion deprives it of its ‘externally 
imposing effect’. 


Renewing and generalising this 
commitment, Lenin wrote seventy 
years later, in 1912, that ‘the grea- 
ter the degree of political liberty in 
a country...the easier it is for the 
mass of the people to find its bear- 
ings in the fight between the parties 
and to learn politics...and find out 
the truth’. He declared that’ ‘in 
practice all measures debarring a 
particular group or section ofthe 
population from politics...are 
absolutely impossible and unrealis- 
able, adding that there should be 
‘complete freedom for any class or 
social estate...to take part іп poli- 
tics’ and that this freedom should be 
extended to the clergy, including the 
Jesuits, so that a clash of ideas and 
opinions can lead to a ‘clarification’ 
of social issues. ` 


This basic commitment to free- 
dom of opinion was never repudi- 
ated by Lenin in the remaining 
twelve years of his life, perhaps be- 
cause it is based on arguments 
which are irrefutable. It is an impli- 
cation of these arguments that 
India's myriad contending civil soci- 
eties simply cannot suppress or eradi- 
cate each other. Nor should they try 
to do so, but continually renew the 
terms on which they co-exist within 
Indian society if they are to achieve 
their aims partly, if not wholly. 


I. we take seriously the less known 
Marxian ideas about civil societies 
and nations and nationalities, and 
the least known Marxian ideas 
about democracy based on recogni- 
tion of dissent, we can make a fresh 
start in finding a way out of the 
political war of attrition in Assam 
on the basis of the following terms. 


i. Present-day Assam without 
Cachar should be recognised as histo- 
ric Assamese territory within India, 
where the regional levers of State 
power are in the hands of the 
Assamese, regardless of the demo- 
graphic and political complexion of 
the electorate. This is to be ensured 


"by reserving a majority of seats in 


the legislative assembly of Assam 
for the Assamese to be contested by 
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Assamese 

political parties. The Assamese will 
be defined as all who declare their 
mother tongue to be Assamese, or 
who have adopted the ‘Assamese 
language, and were born in.Assam, 


‘and areresidents of Assam. 


2. Assam is to be the official State 
language, and the Assamese lang- 
uage, literature and culture is to 
‘receive continuous protection by 
whatever measures are recommend- 
ed by a panel of writers in Assamese 


. belonging to all shades of Assamese 


cultural trends and робне! орі- 
nion. 


3. Sales of agricultural land by 
Assamese to non-Assamese citizens 
areto be prohibited. Recovery, if 
desired, by Assamese of land sold 
by them to non-Assamese, should be 
facilitated by special measures offi- 
cially adopted, by payment of com- 
pensation at rates prescribed under 
laws on ceilings of agricultural land- 
holdings, and in conformity with 
such laws in all other respects, culti- 
vating or occupancy rights of share- 
croppers and tenants should be pro- 
tected. Re-distribution of land 
owned by Assamese to cultivators 
under land reforms and land ceiling 
laws should be made on condition 
that the beneficiaries, Assamese and 
non-Assamese, will form agricultural 
co- operatives, joined by land-owners 
retaining land within the prescribed 
ceiling, -for management of agricul- 
tural operations. 


4. The terms on which Assamese 
natural wealth, especially its petro- 
leum and potential coal reserves 
and plantation products are to be 


. traded with the rest of India should 


be fixed on the basis of continuous 


'consultations between the central 


government, the Assam government, 
and all others concerned. 


5, There should be no disenfran- 
chisement of residents, as voters, 
except for immigrants who cannot 
establish their residence in Assam 
before 1971, and the latter have to 
be regarded as stateless persons 
without voting rights but with their 
right to live and work protected, 
until their future is settled jointly by 
the governments of Assam, India, 
Bangladesh and internatienal agen- 
cies on consideration of human 


belonging to different i 


justice. There should be no deporta- 
tion to Bangladesh, or dispersal to 
other Indian States either of post- 
1971 illegal immigrants, or post- 
1961 entrants from other Indian 
States, except of those who are will- 
ing to’ move out. on the basis of ' 
refugee rehabilitation schemes drawn 
up by the central government and 
parliament, in consujtation with the 
government of Bangladesh, and 
governments of Indian States which 
are willing іс join the scheme. 


6. An interim council. with pleni- 
potentiary powers to give concrete 
shape to proposals 1-5 above should 
be formed, which includes one nomi- 
nee each of the political parties 
represented :n the present and рге- 
ceding legislative assembly of Assam 
from all constituencies except con- 
stituencies in Cachar, and the nomi- 
nees of all other public organisations 
involved for and against the move- 
ment for the boycott of the recent 
elections. Тһе present. ministry, 
formed after the 1983 elections, may 
continue as a caretaker ministry in 
charge of routine administration 
until agreement is reached on points 
1-5 and fresh elections are held, or 
for six months, whichever is earlier. 


7. The choice of constituencies to: 
Бе deniarcated as thé reserve seats 
for the  Assamese, including the 
principles on which the choice is to 
be made, are to be decided by the 
proposed interim council. The inte- 
rim council will also have to work. 
out safeguards for the non-Assamese 
who will remain a permanent mino- 
rity in the legislature as regards 
their represertation in Assam gov- 
ernment service, their right to receive 
education through the medium of 
non-Assamese languages, their right 
to live and work in Assam, their 
right to vote as well as the right of 
the constituencies represented by 
the minority of non-Assamese legis- 
lators to rece-ve a fair share of deve- 
lopment expenditure by the Assam 
government, гіс. 


A fresh start along these lines in 
Assam may also help іо find diffe- 
rent, but more than temporary, cos- 
metic or patch-work ‘solutions for 
the other political war of attrition 


.Which has bzen going on in the 


Panjab, 
climax. 


and is fast reaching a 


THE  wrongest possible way of 
attempting to administer a conti- 
nent is to adhere to the doctrine of 
winner-takes-al. Тһе latest and 
the most famous winner, Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi, came to her triumph 
in the Lok Sabha polls in 1980 with 
а bare 42 per cent of the total votes 
cast in her favour. The subsequent 
elections for the State Assemblies 
and by-elections for the Lok Sabha 
have their own message to convey. 
Jt would not be an unfair assump- 
tion that she and her party now 
command the allegiance of not 
more than one-third of the elector- 
ate, which is too thin a base on 
which to build imperial pretensions. 
Even were it otherwise, even were 
She, at any point of time, sustained 
by the support and loyalty of, let 
us say, more than one half of the 
nation’s citizens, it would still be 
dangerous folly to ride roughshod 
over the sentiments and aspirations 
of the residual sections of the popu- 
lation. For, these sections may still 
represent a mass of population ex- 
ceeding that of easily a hundred 
member countries of the United 
Nations. The moment we define 
India as a continent, we come to 
take cognisance of certain specific 


realities. A continent encompasses a - 


diversity of languages and ethnic 
groups, an array of cultural divides, 
а non-homogeneity in social and 


-decision-makers 
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economic circumstances and, as ‘a 
cumulative consequence, wide-reng- 
ing disparity in beliefs and ideolo- 
gies propounded by Ше constituents 
of the nation. 


Awareness of such hard, cold 
facts of life has been revealed to the 
in New Delhi 
following the trauma of Assam and 
Punjab and, at a different level, of 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 
But—and this is another facet of 
reality—there is still but little ap- 
preciation of how things would have 
been much, much worse in case the 
integrating influence of the com- 
munist movement was not feli in 
such strategic States as Kerala, 
West Bengal and Tripura. Just try 
to imagine the situation likely 
to obtain if Shrimati Gandhi, 
precisely because she is Shrimati 
Gandhi, goes against her better 
judgment and summarily removes 
the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) from the administration 
of West Bengal. К 

Ethnic, linguistic, social and eco- 
nomic entities in different parts of 
the country are fast reaching the end 
of their tether. They are, all the 
while, sending signals to New Delhi 


that the supplantation of the feudal ^ 


model, which was the objective of the 
nation's battle for independence, by 
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an increasingly centralised, increa- 


singly authoritarian one will not 
pass, those in control at the centre 
must mend themselves, or else dis- 
integration will be the rule. The 
non-parallel cases of Assam and 
Punjab clinch a further point. 
Neither economic advancement, nor 
the absence of it, while an impor- 
tant element in the congiomeration 
of things, can by itself quite ex- 
plain the totality of the developing 
chasm; Punjab’s burgeoning econo- 
mic fortunes have not at all helped 
to compensate for the wounded ego 
of the Sikh community. 


I, is all too easy to continue on 
the road to disaster. If at the back 
of the mind of Indira Gandhi and 
the ones close to her, the attraction 
for the imperial model does not lose 
its lustre, as a nation we are then in 
deep trouble. The imperial model is 
not an integrated indigenous model. 
The Mughals had tried it out in the 
Indian continent for the first time in 
history. Even in the course of the 
one hundred. and odd years of their 
tenure, the experiment could never 
quite proceed beyond its very loose 
federal arrangements. The moment 
Aurangzeb began to push hard to 
transform it into a centralised con- 
formity, things fell apart, and the 
humpty-dumpty of the empire could’ 
not be put together again. 


After a gap of more than a cen- 
tury, the British, almost absentmind- 
edly, tried to revive the experiment. 
They had an advantage which an 
external conqueror comes to have: 
as imperial masters, they could be 
— or at least pretend to be — sub- 
jectively as much as objectively, 
equidistant from the different 
nationalities constituting the Indian 
nation. Even had the Second World 
War not intervened and India’s 
struggle for national independence 
not intensified, perhaps in any event 
the British would have ‘been persu- 
aded to discard the imperial model: 
the administrative detachment of 
Ceylon and, subsequently, of Burma, 
was an early enough recognition of 
the inherent diseconomies in scale. 
One, even though somewhat chari- 
table, interpretation of their forcing 
the partition of the country in 1947 
could be their honest belief that the 
Indian empire, as it then was, was 
unworkable as an operational entity. 


Both the imperial experiments, it 
could still be argued, somehow sus- 
tained themselves for beyond a cen- 
tury, so why could not the Nehru- 
Gandhis? For one thing, Indira 
Gandhi and her party do not have 


the advantages which the Mughals. 


or the British had. In a medieval 
setting, the Mughals could get away 
by murdering nationalities whole- 
sale; as an alien imperial power, the 
British could force many unsavoury 
things down the throat which it 
would be impossible. to repeat in 


` today’s milieu. 


The other argument, that, since 
during the 0-51 thirty years follow- 
ing independence, the different 
national groups in India did not 
make so much as a squeak, why 
should they commence to do so 
now, and perhaps one or two stiff 
doses of disciplining would cure the 
malady; is elso shot with'holes. A 
feudal people, smothered for cen- 


turies, take a while to bestir them- . 


selves; but, once they have pro- 
ceeded along the learning curve, the 
deployment of medieval weaponry 
against them will be an invitation 
to disaster. One does not have to 
travel far for evidence in support 
of this assertion: all one has to do 
isto remember what happened to 
Pakistan the moment the Bengalis 
were sought to be pushed around. 


| hat, then, is the way out? India 
is not sui generis, nor is the genre 
of problems the continental dimen- 
sion of India presents altogether 
foreign in history. The structural 
dissimilarities notwithstanding, the 
other continental countries, such as 
the United States, Canada, Brazil, 
the Soviet Union and China, must 
have waded through a course of 
experience from which it should be 
possible for us to draw some worth- 
while conclusions for ourselves. The 
immensely favourable land-man 
ratio, and the absence of апу acute 
linguistic hecerogeneity, reduce the 
national question to manageable 
proportions in both Brazil and the 
United States: even so, the signi- 
ficance of the wide latitude provi- 
ded in both countries to the fede- 
rating entities can hardly be missed. 
Canada has a vast expanse of re- 


"seurces and very few people; so 


what, keeping Quebec in good 
humour continues to be the major 


national challenge, and one cannot 
quite be certain that the nation 
will sueceed in maintaining its pre- 
sent integrity despite the spate of 
concessions accorded to the French- 
speaking minority. 


I, is in this context that the giant 
strides the socialist countries have 
made to resolve the national ques- 
tion command extra attention. In 
some circles it is no longer infra dig 
to mention Joseph Stalin, but one 
can do worse than take a look at 
the following, most perceptive, com- 
ments by him, while replying to the 
discussions on the Central Com- 
mittee's report on the draft-constitu- 
tion at the Twelfth Congress of the 
Жз, Communist Party іп April, 
3: 


If within the Central Executive 
` Committee of the Union we could 
create two chambers having equal 
powers, one of which would be 
elected at the Union Congress of 
' Soviets, irrespective of national- 
ity, and the other by the republics - 
and national regions (the repub- 
lics being equally represented, 
and the national regions also 
being equally represented) and 
endorsed by the same Congress of 
Soviets of the Union of Repub- 
lics, I think that then our sup- 
reme institutions would express 
not only the class interests of all 
the working people without ex- 
ception, but also purely national 
needs. We would have an organ 
which would express the special 
' jnterests of the  nationalities, 
peoples and races inhabiting the 
` Union of Republics. Under the 
conditions 'prevailing іп ош 
Union, which as a whole unites 
not less than 140,000,000 people, 
of whom about 65,000,000 are 
non-Russians, in such a country 
it is impossible to govern unless 
we have with us, here in Moscow, 
in the supreme organ, emissáries 
of these nationalities, to express 
not only the interests common to 
the proletariat аба whole, but 
also special, specific, national 
interests. Without this it will be 
impossible to govern, comrades. 
Unless we have this barometer, 
and people capable of formulating 
these special needs of the indivi- 
dual nationalities, it will be im- 
possible to govern. (J.V. Stalin, 


" 


Works, Volume 5, Foreign Langu- 
age Publishing House, Moscow, 
1953, pp. 263 — 4.) 


S talin could have been addressing 
himself to some of our specific pro- 
blems circa the 1980s — problems 
which any nation of continental 
dimensions must resolve if it is to 
survive. The discussions at the 
Twelfth Party Congress culminated 
in the Constitution of the USSR. 
The All-Union Central Executive 
Committee, the highest decision- 
making body of the Union, was 
made to comprise of two chambers: 
the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities. The former 
consisted of representatives of the 
constituent republics elected in pro- 
portion to population; the latter, on 
the other hand, consisted of equal 
representation for each union repub- 
lic or autonomous republic. 


The Council of Nationalities thus 
embodied a formal recognition of 
the principle of equality among the 
different nationalities constituting 
the union, irrespective of their 
population size. The two chambers 
were enjoined to share, on a com- 
pletely equal footing, the rights and 
functions of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee. Each single 
act or decision of the Committee 
was contingent upon the concur- 
rence of both of the chambers vot- 
ing separately. Were differences of 
opinion to arise between them which 
were not amenable to be resolved 
in a joint session, the matter had to 
be referred to the All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets. 


References are often made to the 
enshrinement in the Soviet Consti- 
tution of the right of individual 
nationalities to secede from the 
Union. True, the formal existence 
of such a provision quietened many 
of the doubts and questions of the 
federating republics, specially the 
linguistically non-Russian ones, in 
the twenties and the thirties. But the 
right to secede was at best a fall- 
back of the last resort: the cement- 
ing of the Soviet Union was helped 
the most by the presence of the 
second chamber where all nationa- 
lities had equal representation, and 
which had an equal right to be 

~heard along with the other cham- 
ber elected on the basis of popu- 


lation. The fact that no major 
or, for that matter, even minor, 
decision of the Gentral Executive 
Committee could be made opera- 
tional without the concurrence of 
the Chamber of Nationalities was 
perhaps the most important factor 
in the crucial period between the 
middle 1920s to the middle 1930s 
which enabled “Ше Soviet Union 
evolve in the manner it did, allow- 
ing it gradually to attain a granite 
unity which could withstand the 
strains and stresses of the successive 
economic and political upheavals of 
the decade. 


Ls is no socialist republic. The 
homogeneity of class interests which 
facilitated the coming together of 
the different nationalities in the 
wave of the specific provision in the 
Soviet Constitution, equating the 
prerogatives of the federating units 
with those of the Union itself, will 
remain an alien concept here till as 
long as the process of social trans- 
formation is not completed. But, if 
the polity is to survive, what better 
way out can there be for the Indian 
people than what is suggested in the 
original Soviet Constitution? The 
solution to the national question 
proposed by Stalin, and incorpo- 
rated in the Soviet Constitution 
enacted in 1923, is not altogether 
dissimilar from the safeguards the 
American Constitution offers to the 
federating States, even to those that 
are sparsely populated. The Ameri- 
can President is a bit of a sui generis 
in constitutional jurisprudence. Even 
so, he is forced to share his prero- 
gatives with the Congress, which is 
much more than a mere legislative 
body; and in the Congress, the 
House of Representatives, elected 
on the basis of population, is far 
outstripped, in the matter of power 
and influence-peddling, by Ше 
Senate, in which all the States, from 
New York to Hawaii, have equal 
representation. 


In the light of what has been hap- 
pening all over the country in recent 
months, should not one take another 
look at our Constitution not merely 
to ensure that the centre is made to 
shed many of its functions, powers 
and obligations to the States, but 
also to re-orient the concept'of the- 
centre itself? And should not we 
remind ourselves that the formal 


ascription of the federal entity in 
the Indian Constitution is 'the 
Union’, not ‘the Centre’. Were the 
Union to reflect the true attributes 
of a union of nationalities, much of 
the suspicion about New Delhi’s 
motives and intentions could yet 
begin to melt away. Why cannot, 
for example, the Rajya Sabha be 
altogether re-structured and conver- 
ted into a chamber where all States, 


from Uttar Pradesh to Nagaland,. 


have equal representation? Why 
cannot such a re-structured Rajya 
Sabha be permitted to have prero- 
gatives identical with those of the 
Lok Sabha, including on matters 
concerning finance? What is it, apart 
from the bind of neo-colonialism, 
which insists that the Rajya Sabha 
has to be the exact replica of the 
British House of Lords, a toothless 
wonder given to vacuous talk? 


D o not the roots of much of the 
growing alienation lie in the convic- 
tion, fairly widespread, that the 
Union Government is by and large 
devoid of any proper concern for 
the problems at the grassroots in the 
States? Were the States allowed, 
through equal representation in the 
Rajya Sabha and through an equa- 
lisation of the powers and function 
of the Lok Sabha and the Rajya 
Sabha, a major say in central deci- 
sion-making, there could be a per- 
ceptible abatement of this feeling of 
being the outcast. The Rajya Sabha, 
after all, continues to be described 
as the Council of States. At the 
moment there is little of counselling 
the States are empowered to do 
through this body. A change here, 
which could herald a qualitative 
transformation in the entire climate, 
holds out perhaps the only prospect 
of saving this continental land of 
ours from a whirlwind descent to 
chaos. 


To be persuaded to agree to such 
a change will call for a major non- 
ego trip for those currently clinging 
to total power in New Delhi. It will 
also imply a formal recognition of 
the reality that the States represent 
more or less distinct national entities 
which together constitute the great 
Indian nation. The mess the nation 
is likely to be drawn into, in case 
there is a refusal to accept the facts 
as they are, is mind-boggling in 
dimension. 
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The congress culture 


L К. 


GUJRAL 


HAS the ‘Congress culture’ lost its 
momentum and capacity for renew- 


. al? Is it ccvering its last paces on 


the crutch of power alone, or can 
its pristine fervour be restored by re- 
groupings of its erstwhile votaries? 


But, first of all, what is this 
Congress cu‘ture? Like the prover- 
bial description of an elephant by a 
group .of the blind, it has come to 
mean different things to different 
people. Any worthwhile attempt to 
understand its contemporary fate 
must begin with reference to 
Gandhiji — its fountainhead. 


While perceiving a brand new 
strategy to fight the might of impe- 
rial power, Gandhiji had fully com- 
prehended the ethos of his people — 
Social, cultural, economic and reli- 
gious. His concept of satyagrah was 
indeed a comprehensive culture — 


atotal way of life. The initiated 
underwent a sea change in their 
traditional beliefs regarding the 


.Caste system, communal affiliations, 


status of women, rural industry, the 
stigma attached to jail going and so 
on. The more deeply involved mis- 
sionary order even vowed to remain 
celibate and renounce the worldly. 


On a mass scale, the Gandhian 
miracle transformed the psyche of 
а whole people — even the non- 
participants were affected. Over- 
night the nation learnt that non- 
violence was a weapon of the 
determined and the courageous. 


Erroneously we sometimes view 
Gandhiji’s role only in termis of 
gaining independence. His most 
important contribution was what he 


did for the Indian character апі“ 


capacities. His leadership, regardless 


of its objective consequences, sub- 
jectively repaired the nation’s 
wounded self-esteem and restored 
its faith in itself. He recruited a new 
brand of leaders from different sec- 
tions of society and thus gave а new 
coherence to our national life. 


He effectively moulded some ele- 
ments of our tradition to perform 
modern functions. While Indians 
were familiar with the concepts of 
satyagrah and ahimsa, only he could 
reincarnate them into powerful wea- 
pons to serve the needs of a socio- 
political battle. 


A trough there was a high com- 
ponent of traditionality in his philo- 
sophy, he did not permit this to 
lead him into any obscurantist 
frame. On the contrary, he was the 
most successful moderniser of our 
times. His ideology was built on 
intimate relationship between 
national identity, self-esteem and 
indigenous cultural traditions. This 
induced a new outlook based on the 
close link between courage and 
integrity. 


For himself, Gandhiji wished to 
be judged simultaneously as a 
private and public person. To a 
very large extent his effectiveness is 
attributable to his personal virtue. 
Yet, he did not attempt to build a 
dogma or sponsor a codified reli- 
gion. When he sponsored move- 
ments to fight social stagnation and 
age old degeneration, he was intro- 
ducing a culture which could raise 
an entire people to a new experience 
of self-realisation. 


Such a comprehensive movement 
implied action in various spheres 
requiring a variety of cadres who 
could give undivided attention to 
their chosen areas of pursuit. Only 
during the heat ofthe battle were 
they permitted to inter-mix roles. 
Whilst Harijan welfare and khadi 
work attracted full-time workers 
imbued with missionary zeal, the 
middle class professionals and intel- 
ligentsia participated at times of 
battle, In the interregnum they 
pursued their normal vocations, 
though giving some of their time to 
the Congress organisation. 


Whatever initial scepticism there 
might have been was swept aside by 


increasing numbers who responded 
to his vision. The intelligentsia emer- 
ging from the medical, legal and 
academic professions soon found 
themselves in the leading ranks of a 
mighty national upsurge. This 
leadership role transformed their 
own personalities, saturating them 
with this new culture. | 


Although Congressmen and wo- 
men of that era were devotedly 


‘working in spheres of their choice, 


the Gandhian philosophy provided a 
common denominator between them 
and the ‘constructive workers’, who 
were deeply involved in rejuvenation 
programmes aimed at re-kindling 
self-esteem in the peasantry, the 
harijans and the landless poor. In 
the face of firm opposition from the 
Imperial State, Gandhiji was able to 
undertake massive programmes of 
rural reconstruction, eradication of 
untouchability, social reform, pub- 
lic sanitation, prohibition and so 
on. 


Such an upsurge could not be 
perceived in terms of a narrow 
party structure. The Congress 
emerged as a vast platform that had 
the capacity to contain all shades of 
socio-political opinion. Ав this 
surge moved towards the delta of 
its political accomplishment, it got 
split into distinct streams — each 
powerful yet having varied velocity 
and colóration. 


E... in the legislatures had bred 
illusions of power. The debates and 
rhetoric there were a satisfying and 
elevating experience to some. Others 
were convinced that it was a mirage 
which would dilute the vigour of 
struggle. Gandhiji did not permit 
any slowing down. He allowed the 
limited use of the legislatures to 
supplement the dynamism of the 
movement and as an exercise to 
demolish the false facades of the 
colonial rulers. АП the same, a void 
between the legal luminaries and the 
homespun constructive workers was 
becoming discernible. 


Ав the Raj came nearer to its 
end, new visions of authority and 
rulership were beginning to be seen. 
The gulf between the inhabitants.of 
Wardha ashram and the prospective 
tenants of the ministeria] residences 
was widening. Overnight, they 


"began to talk in different dialects. 


Once the political objective had 
been accomplished, the rift was 
complete. ‘Congress culture’ had 
the glitter of office and perquisites 
and power while the 'Gandhian 
culture’ retained its traditional 
commitment to fundamentals of 


constructive work aimed at in-depth , 


social transformation. 


hen Nehru on that fateful day 
was reminding us of our ‘tryst’, the 
Mahatma was walking on the Girt 
roads of Noakhali healing тһе 
wounds of communal frenzy. In a 
way, the two symbolised a parting 
of the ways. Both wanted to at- 
tend to the tasks of our new-found 
independence in different fashion. 
With Gandhiji’s martyrdom the 
ashramites were lost in the middle 
of the road. Gradually, over the 
years, the once dynamic vision 
turned into a ritualistic cult. 


Nehru and his leading colleagues 
were committed patriots and men 
of outstanding merit, Their fore- 
most concern had to be the conso- 
lidation of the new State. Construc- 
ting institutions and evolving new 
policies was a large task indeed. 
With his sense of history and 
scientific outlook, Nehru had per- 
ceived India as a modern industria- 
lised society that could banish its age 
old poverty and backwardness with 
the help of science and technology. 
He believed that only a socialist 
pattern could stabilise Indian 
society. Such an equilibrium had to 
be politically rooted in a pluralistic, 
liberal and federal frame. А 


But, vast ranks of the old and | 


new Congressmen were now expos- 
ed to temptations of power and 
office. Competition and rivalry divi- 
ded them in factions and groups. 
Business lobbies became active in 
pursuance of personal ambition and 
economic interests. Yet, the edifice 
did not crack because at all levels 
the senior leaders maintained a 
sense of mission and Gandhian 


dignity. 


Closer links between the Bhoodan 
movement and the State machinery 
perhaps could have provided an 


-effective programme for rural re- 


construction and the ushering in of 
egalitarian relationships. In the pro- 
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cess it would have sustained а com- 


mitted cadre at grass roots level. 
But the centralised bureaucracy and 
power-conscious rulers did not have 
the time or patience to pursue the 
laborious tasks of social change. 
The Congress-culture wallas now 
looked at Wardhaites as distant 
poor cousins who were occupied 
with outmoded fads. The habit of 
wearing khadi continued but it had 
come to arouse a different feeling 
in the minds of the people. 


\ 

T. Nehruvian era had identified 
the objectives of the new State and 
enshrined them in the constitution. 
In this the citizen of free India 
stood supreme. He had given an 
enlightened, democratic, egalitarian 
constitution unto himself. Meaning- 
fully pursued, this policy frame 
could lead India to its destiny with 
dignity. Nehru bequeathed a well 
structured State that had identified 
its social priorities. The planning 
process had been set in motion. 
Resources management was based 
onan egalitarian philosophy. The 
foreign policy frame had been test- 
ed. With these well-balanced four 
estates, it was smooth and easy 
periodically to test the legitimacy of 
governments through the ballot 
box. 


In the process he had induced a 
fresh phase in the Congress culture 
which would commit itself to the 
fundamentals of ап egalitarian, 
democratic and federal polity. But 
weaknesses.emanated from new cen- 
tres of power within the party. 
Many a veteran of yester-year had 
died or opted out. The politics of 
the freedom struggle were set aside 
for the time being. Many of the 
new entrants Into politicallife were 


“lured by temptations of power and 


money that sucked them into a dua- 
lity of values. On the whole, though, 
the Congress culture still symbolised 
the urge to consolidate a secular, 
socialist, democratic society, which 
was still believed to be the main 
vehicle for transporting a traditional 
society into the contemporary era. 


Nehru's own input іп transform- 
ing post-Independence India was 
significant and historic. But, as a 


party, the Congress was weakening - 


їп its resolve to lead a revolution of 
social change, even as it continued 


to wear the old mask and mouth 
the familiar slogans. А major struc- 
tural change in organisation might 
have revived its old fervour. As it 
was, there were now two rival cen- 
tres of power — the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Party. 
While Nehru, with his 'charismatic 
leadership was able to reduce the 
status of the Congress President, in 
the States the rivalry Кері growing. 
This helped in the .building of a 
*Boss-oriented' set-up. 


The power base of the ‘Bosses’ 
was never solid. Their dubious fund- 
raising methods and alliances with 
local domineering elements gradual- 
ly isolated the organisation from 
any aspirations of the poor. In 
coalition with big money, they sens- 
ed the large opportunity that was 
coming their way on the eve of 
Nehru's death. The ‘Syndicate’ now 
had power to take over the country 
and appoint the Prime Minister and 
Chief Ministers to rule on its 
behalf. 


This was indeed a major water- 
shed in the Congress culture. А 
totally new pattern of Tammany 
Hall style leadership took over the 
Party and the country. From now 
onwards the Congressman had to be 
a camp follower of the Bosses who 
had divided the country amongst 
themselves into personal fiefs. The 
days of ideals and ideology seemed 
very remote. 


Shastri’s tenure was too brief. 
His personal dignity and integrity 
impressed everyone but he was 
unable to influence any change іп 
tbe Congress and its new way of 
life. The ‘Syndicate of Bosses’ got 
one more chance after his death. 
By now they had fully consolidated 
their strangle-hold on the organisa- 
tion and had forged alliances with 
different power factors. The rich 
peasantry and industrial bourgeoisie 
were on their side. So, the Congress 
culture wallas now did not have the 
time nor the need to work for any 
social change programme, parti- 
cularly if it hurt the interests of 
their powerful allies. © 


i \ hile the Bosses thought they 
had decisive power in electing the 
new Prime Minister, their smugness 
took the masses for granted. The 67 


poll — the first without Nehru — 
therefore, shook the very founda- 
tions of their approach. The electo- 
rate rejected them, one by one, as 
also their main aides. But this did 
not release the Party from their 
clutches. Happenings after 1967 are 
a long tale of conflict between them 
and the new forces brought in by 
Mrs. Gandhi. For a while it seemed 
that the Nehruvian era with its 
commitment to the ‘Left of Centre’ 
could be rebuilt. 


But the euphoria, after the defeat 
of the ‘Bosses’, was short-lived. 
Though the masses responded, the 
Congress organisation could not 
recover its original cultural elan. 
The rot had completely eaten up the 
roots. While it was possible to create 
occasional flashes in the pan, the 
new power factors lacked the сара- 
city to rejuvenate the dying culture. 
It was far easier for them to battle 
on their familiar bureaucratic 
ground. They had a feeling that a 
highly centralised power structure 
with a single point authority could 
serve the purpose better. 


I, would be futile to examine the 
intentions and subjective beliefs of 
those who had initiated this ‘flash- 
in-the-pan revolution.’ Its architects 
should have known that ideologies 
and plans of action need both com- 
mitment and vision which goes 
beyond the exigencies of a given 
moment. Since the new model was 
highly personalised it had the impact 
of a coup. The Centre of this new 
power pattern was based on a coali- 
Поп between a section of leftist 
intellectuals and power conscious 
bureaucrats who restructured the 
instruments of governance to create 
a pinnacle of authority. Their well 
intentioned leftist tactic lacked the 
capacity to build a party which 
could act as a catalyst for social 
change at grass root levels. Without 
that fundamental change, they were 
easily replaced by ‘influence-pedlars’ 
who soon occupied the vantage 
points in the monolith, who relied 
on populist slogans and, on the side, 
built their personal fortunes. 


This resulted in cut-throat compe- 
tition. Series of speedy ‘palace 
coups’ were replacing one set of 
‘advisers’ with another. The ever- ^ 
shrinking political elite ruthlessly 


played its disastrous game. The role 
of the Congressmen, inside the legis- 
latures and outside, was now inten- 
sely competitive — how to secure 
the right side of the new power 
brokers. The era of mass contact 
and sensitivity to the problems of 
the people had come to a close. 
Revolutionary commitment had 
vanished earlier, humane compas- 
sion ended now. 


Т. Emergency was, thus, а logi- 
cal though shattering experience for 
the party. The Congress culture now 
bade farewell to liberal and demo- 
cratic values. Rulership became an 
end unto itself. АП institutional 
frameworks, by which Congressmen 
had sworn all these years, were 
removed or modified beyond recog- 
nition. The inheritors of the Cong- 
ress culture had lost all the courage 
which Gandhiji had bequeathed 
them. They submitted in silence. 


It is a tribute to Gandhiji that all 
that he had done to change the 
psyche of his people was not passed 
on to Congressmen alone. He had 
left his legacy for the entire nation. 
And this heritage fully asserted it- 
self in 1977 to flush out the pseudo 
Congress-culture wallas, lock, stock 
and barrel. 


. The inherent weaknesses of those 
who followed were many. Though 
they began their era by going to 
Gandhij's samadhi, they did not 
understand the message of his revo- 
lution. Some of them professed 
linkages with Gandhian tradition 
but lacked the capacity to translate 
his socio-economic model into State 
policy. The Socialists and: the 
Nehruvians amongst them were 
loud in rhetoric but weak in policy. 
Collectively, they presented a sight 
of negative confusion. 


The post-1980 Congress — now 
re-christened as Congress (I) — is a 
different specie altogether. The 
name has obvious advantages but 
this latest version of the party is, to 
say the least, a totally new product. 
Despite loud articulations and pro- 
fessions, it is clear that | the 
Gandhian and the Nehruvian ideo- 
logy, ideals, models for social trans- 


— formation have yielded ground to 


the expediencies of power. In this 


phase, alliances are openly made ` 


with entrenched elites who persist 
in their reckless game of economic 


and social polarisation, pushing the | 


majority of our people to PORTANS 
of despair. 


In its present phase, the Congress 
culture votaries are desperately 
dependent on ‘pro and anti waves’ 
and their role has shifted from 
nation building to regime building. 
At this stage — which is obviously 
the last — it is unable to stand up 
to face even the challenges of 
‘instant leader? who have con- 
structed their images via cinemato- 
graphy. 


As the crisis deepens, one hears 
some desperate cries for the ‘revival 
of Congress culture’. These ‘heros’ 
of yester-year forget that old 
doctrines and old horses аге only 
superficially reliable. The advo- 
cates of ‘renewed unity’ lack the 
capacity to understand the compul- 
sions of the contemporary situation. 
They seem to feel that this reviva- 
lism may provide a short-cut to 
power. They are not so much 
grieved by the ‘death of the culture’ 
as that of their own personal fate, 
even though, at different stages, 
some have themselves been its 
grave-diggers.. '' 


While groping around in the dark, 
another set, primarily as a tribute 
to their own past, rhetorically 
favours the ‘radicalisation of poli- 
tics’. This may attract limited atten- 
tion but does not get much mileage 
since it is unable to identify the 
malady which has  enveloped 
national life. Its votaries do not 
clarify whether such a programme 
aims at spelling out a new ethos or 
it is merely a battle to occupy the 
palace under a more attractive 
colour. 


\ \ hen the Congress culture is рег- 
haps breathing its last, let us recall 
that its contribution to the consoli- 
dation of the State has been remark- 
able. It initiated the movement of a 
feudal society into the earlier phases 
of an industrial one. Also, it has 
built a scientific, sophisticated and 
multi-dimensional elite that is cons- 
cious of its historical role: And; 
most important, it has constructed 
a national ethos that is concious of 
its history and is concerned about 


the future. Its contribution, in both 
phases — pre and after freedom — 
has indeed been considerable. 


We have now finally reached a 
stage when the party and the cul- 
ture have parted ways. But the 
impact of such a culture can never 
vanish or die intestate; it has affec- 
ted the basis of our national life 
and is a value referent for our pub- 
lic ethic. Indian politics and public 
ethics cannot be segregated for long, 
nor can we ignore the Gandhian 
insistence on the high quality of 
means to achieve desirable objec- 
tives. 


T.. evolution of a new socio- 
political culture has to be based on 
credible economic planning that 
must shift its emphasis from capital 
to man — the unlimited resource 
that India possesses. The Gandhian 
model was not, after all, as obscu- 
rantist as it has been made to appear. 
Gandhi realised that any economic 
model built on financial capital as 
the main lever, would inevitably 
lead to a divided society with the 
elite cornering all the gains and 
patronising the politics of money 
and personal profit. А credible 
agenda must also look at the serious 
distortions induced by over-centrali- 
sation. Reversal of this process will 
face formidable opposition from 


entrenched interests and a powerful 


media. 


In a way, Chandra Shekhaz’s 
effort to reach out to rural and slum 
India may be the symbolic begin- 
ning of a break-away from the pre- 
vailing cynicism. His extended pad- 
yarra has certainly highlighted the 
helplessness of the deprived sections 
of our society. While final judge- 
ment must wait, this may be the 
beginning of another era. As he 
himself says, he is no Gandhi or JP, 
but his effort may perhaps generate 
& broad based movement which 
might articulate the frustrations and 
aspirations of the people and in the 
process work out a coherent, poli- 
tical-cum-ethical model. Such a 
model, obviously, cannot be copied 
from any known indigenous or 
foreign frame. All the same, one can 


“speculate that any credible socio- 


political-economic culture will have 
to draw heavily on all that Gandhi 
stood for. 
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A new nationalist 


JASWANT SINGH 


AT the centre of any living political 
organisation must be the kernel 
of an idea. This seed must be nur- 


tured constantly, enabled to grow, - 


to mature, to reproduce and finally 
to perish to be replaced by the new. 
Whilst retaining essential anchorage 
in this cyclical continuity, the idea 
itself must continue to evolve. For 
it to stand still is to atrophy. When 
(Нас happens, political organisations 


structured ground it inevitably also” 
wither, In the sub-continental poli- -. 


tics of India, we currently witness 
four major themes. 


The primary 18 a desire for 
change. Pecple are sickened of the 
existing order, they are tired of what 
goes by the name of ‘politics’, politi- 
cians and their antics. АП this 
charade fulfils neither their aspira- 
tions nor does it meet their 
demands. They want to change it. 
The direction, dimensions, indeed, 
the various ramifications or instru- 
ments with which this change is to 
be brought about are not yet clear. 
Even though we may not be able 
intelligibly to articulate this desire 
for change, leave alone give it form 
and direction, we do grasp at even 


culture 


an аби of hope the moment it 
presents itself. 


The Janata victory of 1977 was 
precisely such an articulation. The 
more recent electoral defeats of the 
ruling party in Andhra and Karna- 
taka are also part of the same mani- 
festations Whére the decision is not 
clear-cut, it is only because the elec- 
torate is unable to determine 
whether the àlternative is worthy of 
its confidence. In such circums- 
tances, we witness a Haryana situa- 
tion. In others the electorate, timo- 
rous of its own boldness, stops just 
short of rejecting the existing and 
investing in its yearnings for a 
change. 


Тһе electorate gives a warning of 
its disaffection, yet, with subtle sel- 
fishness, opts to continue with the 
existing, as say in Himachal or in 
Delhi. It stops short because, per- 
haps, it is fearful of causing a social 
upheaval. By and large, societies 
when given the choice between order 
and disorder, will choose the former. 
This is almost an atavistic reaction ~~ 
for, in the minds of all of us Indians, 
politica] uncertainty is synonymous 


with social disorder. Unless, there- 
fore, the new has sufficient credi- 
bility, the old, however discredited 
and unacceptable, continues only 
because of the reassurance ofthe 
familiar. This dilemma is the ruling 
party's only remaining strength. It 
is the opposition's greatest chal- 
lenge. 


X. another theme is what can be 
referred to as the cyclical, swing- 
door theory. Since 1967, we observe 
that at about the midway point of 
any elected government's tenure in 
office, be it at the centre or in the 
States, (unless there is по political 
movement at all), there comes a 
point of crisis. The demands and 
aspirations of the people are such 
and the clogging of the govern- 
mental plumbing, miscalled machi- 
nery, by now so total, that grievance 
redressal systems are just not able 
to cope. Though the normal tenure 
in our constitutional dispensation 
is five years, at about this mid-point, 
failure on the essential grievances 
and basic wants front, makes the 
electorate impatient. For the first 
two years or so an elected govern- 
ment is carried forward on the sheer 
momentum of its victory. Thereafter 
comes the crunch. 


When that happens, one of two 
possibilities normally assert them- 
selves. Either this disaffection results 
in the elected government flounder- 
ing and collapsing. (Witness the 
fates of the various SVD govern- 
ments that came up after the '67 
election. By about mid '69 almost 
all of them were gone.) Or if, how- 
ever, they do not do so, it is only 
because of the dishonest beguilement 
of the ad-hoc. 


The art of the ad-hoc, pretending 
to bea kind of a radical panacea, 
was in the beginning exercised with 
finesse and with some temporary 
effectiveness by the present Prime 
Minister. The '69 split of the Cong- 
ress Party, the abolition of privy 
purses, nationalisation of banks, by 
themselves no more than cosmetic 


ad-hocism, appeared to -give the. 
impression of major radical move-? 


ments towards change. It was this 
pretence of the rejection of the old 


~-and the implicit promise of some- 


thing different and new, (along, of 


course, with other factors, largely 
the Bangladesh war, etc.), that resul- 
ted in the great electoral sweeps at 
the beginning of the 70s Yet even 
here, by about 73-74, the Gujarat 
Nav Nirman movement and JP in 


Bihar had already placed huge inter-: 


rogation marks, It was becoming 
exceedingly difficult to rely only on 
the ever diminishing returns of the 
ad-hoc, 


The victory of the Janata Party 
in 1977, though few saw it coming, 
was an equally inevitable swing of 
the door. That victory was, in a 
very fundamental sense, the articu- 
lation by the Indian people of a 
desire for radical :change. Power 
came to the Janata Party but it 
failed to comprehend the essential 
idea behind its victory. It failed, in 
a very real sense, to become the 
aspired-for instrument of change. 
To the people, to their immense dis- 
illusionment, it represented no more 
than yet another agent of the status- 
quo. When, therefore, the under- 
pinning of the strength of an idea 
was knocked out, internal squabbles 
within a hurriedly put together poli- 
tical organism, were inevitable. The 
Janata Party tottered and fell under 
the weight of its own inner contra- 
dictions. Its defeat at the polls that 
followed was by then a predictable 
certainty. This party was rejected 
by the Indian people, who re-elected 
the Congressin 1980 only because, 
as they then said to themselves, 
better a known devil of the status 
quo than an unknown one. 


The present government's victory 
in 1980 has been followed by the 
near losses in mid '82 in Kerala, 
Haryana and Himachal; followed by 
the great political watershed of the 
first ever loss of the two remaining 
southern citadels in 1983. The com- 
mon thread in all this narration is 
the midway point-cyclical-swing- 
door theory asserting itself as an 
articulation of the search for alter- 
natives, for change, not merely the 
illusion of it. 


Т,. third major theme has at its 
centre the new assertion of the con- 
stituents of the Indian Union. It is 
abouta redefinition of the Centre- 
State relationship, about federalism: 
as it has developed. Indeed, about 
what constitutes the Indian nation. 


Our concept. of ‘nationhood’ was; 
and continues to be, amorphous; an 
almost intangible, near philosophi- 
cal, sub-conscious acceptance, root- 
edina mythical past. Whenever an 
attempt has been made to give it 
shape, it has invariably been in the 
imagery of what has been, a re-cre- 
ation and a recapturing. Some in- 
definable threads of barely recognis- 
ed consciousness string all this 
together. - 


These threads, in the past, were 
largely the' bindings of religious 
faith and а cultural continuity, 
which, in itself, had its roots in be- 
lief. The strength and weakness, 
both, lay precisely in this. Strength, 
because being an all pervading, 
shapeless whole, it defied both defi- 
nition and capture. It, therefore, 
survived all the many centuries of 
foreign domination, largely intact, 
but also mainly in an introverted 
form. The ease with which we were 
periodically made subject was pre- 
cisely because this consciousness of 
‘nationhood’ was so loose. This wes, 
and continues to be a weakness, be- 
cause, when the central idea is 
cloud-like, the constituent droplets 
of that ‘cloud’ would, for sheer pre- 
servation, have to have a stronger 
‘cellular structure’, 


Т. recently articulated desires by 
the constituent States of the Union 
fora more meaningful say in their 


own political, social and economic, 


dispensation, are thus a natural 
development. If we treat them as an 
unacceptable load on our federal 
structure, they will, by a queer sym- 
pathetic vibration, become precisely 
that. If we play ‘politics’ with thé 
urgings, then the response too shall 
become ‘political’. If, however, we 
treat the opportunity of this great 
debate as a chance to break the 
encrusted ossification of our 
thought, then we would have met 


the challenge of change. For that,- 


it would be necessary to understand 
that there is no centre without the 
States and no States without the 
centre. Also, that the .centre is 
neither just Delhi, nor indeed the 
Congress Party and certainly" not 
just an individual. pot 


The Íast theme that we have to 
take into account in our attempts at 
identifying sub-continental themes, 


” 
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ig the recognition of valid political 
‘ideds’. The great Congress culture, 


. Which had inspired generations of 


Indians and had acted as an-instru- 
ment of change, leading to the 
indépendence of the country, is 
' finally and irrevocably dead. Neither 
can the fragmented ‘true Congress- 
men’ coalesce in any recognisable 
form, nor has the Congress spawned 
any offsprings. Itis dead precisely 
because from being an instrument 
ofchange it-has become the em- 
bodiment of an ugly status quo and 
congealed self-interest. From being 
an organisation of a revolutionary, 
inspired band of people, it has re- 
duced itself to the corruption of the 
self-seeking. At its centre is now a 
void because there is no inspiring 
political idea left with ‘it. As voids 
do not conceive, therefore, it has 
failed to give birth to the new. And 
ifit has not been able to ensure 
continuity by progeny,then, it will 
certainly now perish. It has held the 
centre of the stage for long enough, 
its usefulness is over, its conti- 
nued existence stultifies alternative 
growth, its departuré will open 
windows closed for too long. 


T.. other significant political 
idea on the Indian political scene is 


subscription to Marx, dialectical 


materialism and the various deriva- 
tives or mutants of .that central 
political idea. In the views of its 
adherents, the people of India are 
ripe for subscription to it. The peo- 
ple, however, are considerably more 
reticent about the proposition. To 
them Marx offers no panacea. It is 
precisely because of this that Marx- 
ist doctrine has failed 10 find roots 
in this ancient land. For 35 years, 
the Communists havé worked in- 
defatigably in Telengana, yet in the 
recent elections in Andhra Pradesh, 
their rejection was as categorical 
-and definitive. as that of the л 
ress. 


If they continue to iuis: in ; West 
Bengal, it is only because they have 
„< successfully submerged their *Com- 
‘Inunist’ nature under the more ac- 


cde of a í ‘Bengali regional 
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sentiment" So also in the southern 


State of Kerala, where it appears 
"that.almost voluntarily, the Com- 
munists have accepted yet another’ 
regional role. This is not entirely a 


self-inflicted limitation, because 


largely it is also an unarticulated 


recognition of a disabling reality. 
It will, therefore, determine the 
geographical spread of this idea in 
uc а politics of the 
and. 


T third major political thought 
in the country centres. around the 
Bharatiya Janata Party. It is an 
assertion, in its most elementary 
form of what one could term as 
nationalist political- activism. ` 


Before we examine the BJP’s posi- 
tion as a new nationalist culture, 
we would have to understand its 
genesis and its growth. For that a 
very brief word about the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh would be necessary. It 
isso because whilst the BJP is cer- 


` tainly no longer the Bharatiya Jana 


Sangh, yet indisputably a number 
of the former members of it, though 
significantly not all, have.joined the 
BJP. For some of them this trans- 
formation is a natural and welcome 
progression, reflective both of 


growth and of change. For others, ' 


the BJP is equally a progression of 
the ‘Janata’ idea rather than that of 


- the Jana Sangh alone. The Janata 


linkage being of the recent past is 
better understood, whether in agree- 
ment or in dispute. Most observers, 
however, fail to place the earlier 
form in due perspective. 


Early ‘in this century, Hindu 
nationalism took new form largely 
as а reaction to the demand for a 


: separate homeland for the Muslims. 


Given the demographic structuring 


_of undivided India, this was inevi- 


table. Pure anti-British nationalism 
was by then already the domain of 
the Congress mass movement. The 
Congress, though professing other- 
wise, also largely stood for the 
Hindus. Electoral subscription to it 
by the Muslims of undivided India 
was never more than 5%. There- 
fore, to acquire distinction from it, 
the reaction had to have a greater 
kind of assertion of views. This was 
only a reflection of the Indian 


society as it then existed. Even 
-within the Congress, there had been 


many strands of thought ranging 
from the archaic to the dewy eyed 
modern (then) day socialists. 


In yet another sense, the seed of 
Pakistan ‘was sown by the landed 


PES 


secular’. 


Muslim gentry of the largest State 
of British India; U P. If, thereforé, 
in that sense Pakistan was the step- 
child of U.P., then there had to be 
areaction within the heartland of 
India. This took many forms. 
There was at one time an organis- 
ation called the ‘Hindu Mahasabha’. 
Then there were political groupings 


.of indeterminate character which 


reflected even deeper mystical year- 
nings and styled themselves as ‘Ram 
Rajya Parishad’. The very nomen- 
clatures of these parties, which at 
one time or other, in independent 
India’s political history, did not go 
entirely unnoticed, were denotive 
of the stirrings of Hindu conscious- 
ness. Dissatisfied with the inade- 
quacy of such articulations and 
aspiring for a more comprehensible 
political doctrine, the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh came into being. It was 
thus not unnatural that in the early 
years of the emergence of this party, 
its detractors attempted to dismiss - 
its policies as being restricted to, 
‘Hindi-Hindu and Pakistan’. 


T... were strengths and weak- 
nesses inherent in such beginnings. 
The Bharatiya Jana Sangh reflected 
them in its development throügh 
the years. Amongst its strengths 
was a dedicated and disciplined 
cadre of political activists and 
workers. To my mind, however, 
the Jana Sangh suffered from’ one 
fundamental conceptual weakness. 
Because it largely strived to articul- 
ate the aspirations of the Hindu, it 
suffered the electorally debilitating 
consequence of being termed as not 
({t is too tempting to 
digress on to a dissertation on the 
political misuse and exploitation of 
this word but that is not the thems 
of our present enquiry). The Jana 
Sangh did not sufficiently appreciate 
that the political unity of the 
Hindu; the basis of its activism, was 
an historically established myth; 
social reform .of Hindu society be- 
ing altogether a different matter. 
This conceptual disability had a 
compounding electoral effect. Mis- 
takenly, to my mind, but -quite 
often the imperative of the political ” 
mechanism is such that the illusion 
has greater potency than the real. 


There is need here to digress even ~~ 
-further and to express some con- 


irary viewpoints. There аге those 
who passionately believe that India's 
present ills are precisely because 
there has not been a ‘Hindu renais- 
sance’. It is for such a re-awakening 
that through history we have witnes- 
sed a number of reformist move- 
ments. Tbe Arya Samaj and the RSS 
are only two of the latest. manifest- 
ations of them. Its adherents speak 
: of the amazing constancy and conti- 
nuity of the Indian civilisation as 
ancient as that of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, which on the’ other hand, 
have got lost in the sands of time. 


T.. detractors meanwhile point 
out that this contuinity is perhaps 
‘more on account of the fact that 
Indian society has remained largely 
static. They go further and ask 
whether the present strains being 
experienced by us are not on ac- 
count of an inability of this ancient 
society to cope with the assault of 
an industrial age. Two further facts 
have to be recognised here. First, 
that India has in the past not had 
any such experience as a. transfor- 
mation of an ancient, agricultural 
society into an industrial one. Тһе 
second, which holds the greatest 
challenge, is also of the greatest im- 
portance for (һе future. It has 


already been referred to earlier as а 


‘predominant theme in our sub-con- 
"tinental scene but bears repetition. 
It.is the fact that the concept of 
“nationhood’ has largély been absent 
‘in Indian political thought. Whilst 
a political organism called a ‘State’ 
was implanted on India by the 
British, the concept of ‘nation’ has 
"always remained largely amorph- 
ous. 


This development of the Indian: 


nation cannot be‘outside the tenets 
of ‘Sanatan’ thought. Of course, the 
Hindu must develop. But that is bet- 
ter achieved by an assertion of the 
‘liberal all-embraciveness of е 
noble concept, than by limiting its 
breadth .of vision or by narrowing 
its application. This is an enorm- 
ously complex and challenging task. 
‘It will call for a redefinition of the 
certainties with which we started on 
this great adventure of nation build- 
ing. Democracy, as we have ended 
up ‘practising’ it; socialism, as we 


—^ have debased it in selective applica- 


.tion; secularism, as we have perver- 
ted it by its politicisation, will all 


һауе to be redefined. We will then 


need the right instrument for effec- 
ting this change. 


І, is in this context that the place 
of the BJP as a new nationalist cul- 
ture has to be judged. This, and in 
relation to the major political 
themes of the day. The BJP’s 
strengths and its shortcomings have 
to be assessed on that conceptual 
canvas. Does it have at its centre 
the strength of an idea and is it 
evolutionary? I believe it does. 
There is renewed relevance of the 
kind оҒ ‘nationalism’ which is the 
need of the day and for which the 
BJP stands. The BJP has evolved. It 
is the result of the growth of an 
idea, changing in its development to 
meet the requirement of an altering 


political challenge. It carries greater ~ 


credibility about the tone and con- 
tents of its politics than other poli- 
tical organisations. Jt is least tainted 
by all that which currently Черле 
our political scene.  - 


“Іп its evolution it has today 
emerged as the major political orga- 
nisation representing ‘nationalism’ 
along with the ability to cope with 


burgeoning federalism. Its spine is. 


strengthened by an active and ever 
expanding organisation of workers. 
It has an able, charismatic and 
proven leadership. It has rejected 
extremes as irrelevant and aspires 
for a centrist, consensus politics, the 
only kind which will have continued 
relevance. It has the potential to be 
the most powerful political organi- 
sation in the heartland of India. 


The over-riding demand of the 


‘day is for change and the BJP will 


not only have to articulate that 
yearning, it will retain its relevance 
only by being the harbinger of it. 
It has to be the window of change, 
not just window dressing. This chal- 
lenge of change will not be ade- 
quately met if the BJP does not 
work towards a renewed commit- 
ment to greater social equity and 
justice. Yet like any other political 
organisation the BIP would be grie- 
vously mistaken if it confused a 
possibility, a potential, with being 
an attainment by itself. 


Confident of its strength, yet 
realistically aware, both of the 
challenge that the nation faces in 


‘nationalism, 


these grave days of decline and of 


the terrifying velocity of change, it , 


is only just and proper that the 
BJP should have been the first 
amongst the non-Communist oppo- 
sition parties to propound the idea 
of a National Democratic Front. 


N o matter from which angle we 
look at it, the nation, since inde- 
pendence has been governed by a 
coalition of interests. The Congress 
Party, even at the pinnacle of its 
strength, represented no more than 
an exercise in conflict management 
and in reconciliation of group 
interests. The all embracive umb- 
rella of a single party name was по 
more than a cover. In the growth of 
the Indian polity, the replacement 


. of the Congress would, therefore, 


necessarily require a coalition. India 
is too large and too disparate a 
nation to be contained within the 


-neat frameworks of two party sys- 


tems or such other borrowed 
simplicisms. Our diversity is sub- 
continental. Geographically the 
nation could well spread from 
Norway to Spain if transposed on 
the map of Europe. It would be an 
absurdity to think in terms ofa 
two party system for the whole of 
Europe. It: is a similar over-simpli- 
fication to aspire towards that kind 
of rationalisation in our national 
context. 


The ‘coalition of interests’ that 


the Congress represented is now to. 


be replaced by yet another coalition; 
this time of parties subscribing to 
democracy and to 
secular, modern thought. In that 
sense, the idea of a national demo- 
cratic front is not a harking back 
either tothe SVD days or to the 
loose federation that the Janata 
was. The national democratic front 
is an evolution from both these, as 
indeed from the recognition of the 
essential coalitional nature of the 
Congress Party. The BJP has been 
the first to articulate it because it 
carries a conviction that to be able 
to meet the challenge of the times, 
what is needed is a joint democratic 
effort. This, whilst retaining the 
strength of the individual identities 
of the constituents. ‘That is the 


* precise requirement of today. It is 


in that context that the BJP’s pri- 
macy in the new nationalist politics 
and culture has to be recognised. 
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— Tras lo he LE 


BASHIRUDDIN AHMED 


: doing SQ. .; 


E ONE ' political axiom ‘that сап be 


derived from the experience of the 
"Third World is that countries, even 
the most rickety, rarely fall apart; 


.it is their political: arrangements 
. that, more o-ten than not, go awry. 
We need to take note, of this : rule, . 


particularly now that ihé'concern in 
this country for 'its integrity seems 
to Ве. acquiring the 'characteristics 
of a primeval fear. The cry of 
‘country in danger’ сап bé as be- 


-guiling and.as destructive of social 


values and institutions vital to the 
"well-being ard survival of a national ' 
community as the cry of. faith in 
danger’ ofter is. - . У. : 


This is not to suggest. though that 
other values are. higher . than,- or 
should have a' priority over, the 
value of maintaining the .nation’s 


independence and its integrity:what- . 
. ever be the circumstances; the latter 


are and must always be: our major 


` concern. The point rather is that. 
‘they should not be allowed їо. 
‘crowd out other social values апа” 


concerns frcm the public realm, 


-especially when the facts on the 


ground ргомде no; ‘warrant for 


a `~ s: 


We have crossed the Rubicon as 


far as the corntry' s integrity is con- 


cerned, though, unfortunately, the 
; same cannot be said for our demo- 
cratic political arrangements. The 
.danger instead is that the latter will 
fail to do so. . They would probably 
, continue to operate for a long time 
in their present distorted condition, 
. turning the country eventually into 
another of the political abomina- 
tions that dot the Third World. The 
need is to avoid this from happen- 
ing. J believe we can well do so 
provided we view internal and ex- 
‘ternal dangers, real or potential, in 
а proper perspective. This paper 
Bu to set out such а perspec- 
. tive in the first part and elabo- 


rates on the. apprehensions about, | 
the future of our ponty in: ШЕ ы. 


‚ 


second. wo d 


Y 


осна sti States today: is, . 
| what Lawrence Ziring calls,'a sense 
of ‘inevitability’! about their sur- 


vival. That this'is not just, an at- 
tractive concept is underlined by 
'the persistence, as juridical entities, 
of the forty-odd' States of Black 
Africa, despite their endemic politi- 
-cal instability and, in some cases, 
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even the loss of control by their 
government over substantial seg- 
ments of the country's territory and 
population for varying lengths of 
time. The primary reason for their 
survival, as some suggest, has been 
the success of international orga- 
nizations in blocking the use of 
force to create new States, ensur- 
ing, thereby, the non-alterability of 
the territorial configuration they 
inherited at independence.? 


To such ‘post-imperial ordering 
devices', which help preserve exist- 
ing States, should also be added 
the behaviour of the superpowers 
vis-a-vis other States. While the 
superpowers do seek and often 
Succeed in installing rulers and re- 
gimes of their own choice tbey 
rarely, if ever, desire or attempt the 
destruction of existing States. Nor, 
it should be added, do they like 
others to do so. The present inter- 
national system itself operates, in 
other words, to preserve existing 
States and prevent their truncation. 
That is why Bangladesh will pro- 
bably remain for a long time, the 
lone example of a new State being 
formed at the cost of an existing 
one. 


T persistence of the Indian 
State, on the other hand, does not 
rest merely on the dominance of 
such status quoist tendencies in the 
world system. There are other endo- 
genous elements that tend to under- 
write its survival. Among these is 
the absence of ‘fault-lines’ along 
which countries break when they 
do. It is not that Indian society is 
free of cleavages. Given its size 
and cultural diversity the country 
abouüds in them, except that the 
major ‘fault-lines’ it once had do 
not exist any more. One of these 
was the Hindu-Muslim divide which 
took a heavy toll when the country 
was partitioned in 1947. The other 
. was the ‘official language’ contro- 

versy which polarized the country 


in the fifties and the sixties around: 


a pro-Hindi/anti-Hindi axis. The 
echoes of this controversy may still 
surface on occasion, but the issue 
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now lacks the potential it earlier 
had of jeopardizing national unity. 


Other cleavages have been, and 
will remain, a source of social tur- 
bulence; no more. The demogra- 
phics (size and location of the 
groups involved) of the existing 
religious, linguistic, regional, caste 
or tribe based. cleavages simply 
preclude the possibility of their 
leading to the country's break-up 
the way the Hindu-Muslim differ- 
ences did and the Hindi issue threa- 
tened to do. The pressures and 
conflicts assóciated with the existing 
cleavages are manageable, though 
not always without difficulty. How- 
ever, if they are grossly mishandled 
or are cynically aggravated, the 
turbulence they generate can last 
much longer, producing thereby a 
severe disorientation in the oper- 
ations of the polity. Assam and 
Punjab are two recent cases in point. 


1. oft noted infirmities of our 
political system notwithstanding, 
the coercive capacity of the Indian 
State is another major element that 
underwrites the country’s integrity. 
Unlike in other countries of the 
Third World, there has been no 
whittling away of its core instru- 
ments, at least at the apex, or of 
its central role in regulating civil 
society after the colonial power 
withdrew. Admittedly, the British 
left behind a more fully developed 
State structure than they, or the 
other colonial powers, did else- 
where. This structure has not only 
survived but has also consolidated 
its dominant social role through the 
acquisition of additional coercive 
capacity. This fact is of vital im- 
portance, in the perspective parti- 
cularly, of the existing cultural and 
social diversities in the country and 
the potential for turbulence asso- 
ciated with them. 


This is not because the normal 
processes of a democratle polity 
cannot manage social conflicis. 
They can if the system is allowed to 
develop and function in terms of 
the logic inherent in its design. In 
fact, a healty political system either 
pre-empts a social conflict from 
erupting or defuses its intensity and 
limits the damage from it-to the 
national fabric, should it occur. But 
when social groups press unreason- 
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able claims and adopt intransigent 
attitudes, the political processes of 
the:system are rarely effective in 
coping with the conflict that might 
arise. And when this happens it is 
the State's manifest power and the 
readiness to use it, should the need 
arise, which alone prevents the 
situation from getting out of hand. 
It will be an unenviable situation 
for a country to be in if the State 
lacks such а capacity and is also 
perceived іо do so by the public. 
This, bappily, is not the case with 
the Indian State. 


Жайды which operates 
to preserve India's integrity is the 
horizontal spread of economic ties 
and their increasing multiplicity, 
both territorially and across the 
various sectors of economic life and 
activity. The expansion of commu- 
nications, the growth of industry 
and the change in the character of 
our agrarian economy over the years 
have all contributed to this trans- 
formation. While there are many 
unsatisfactory aspects to this trans- 
formation it has nevertheless helped 
bring into existence a truly national 
market for goods and services. It is 
a market no longer confined то 
urban areas, nor is it characterized 
any more by a low frequency of 
transactions or the traditional struc- 
tural biases that once informed 
them. 


One consequence is that, say, if 
Delhi cannot manage the country’s 
food economy without Punjab, 
neither can Punjab sustain its agra- 
rian economy, or the standards of 
living of its hardy people, without 
the rest of the country. Тһе same, 
of course, is true of all other States, 
whether they are economically dyna- 
mic or not, or whether they produce 
primary goods or manufactures. 
This is the kind of structural com- 
pulsion which holds a country more 
effectively together than the coercive 
power of the State can on its own. 


То this positive element must be 
added another, viz, the long lasting 
consensus on the constitution and 
the structures of governance it estab- 
lished. Though this fact is often 
taken for granted by many, it stands 


-in.stark contrast to the experience 


of most other countries of the Third 
World. They have either not been 
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able to frame а constitution*or; if 
they did, to keep it for long. Closer 
home, Pakistan, which became, in- 
dependent the same time we did, 
exemplifies this phenomenon. best 
and so does the relatively new State 
of Bangladesh. Even Sri Lanka fail- 
ed to sustain the consensus on its 
constitution after operating it for 
almost thirty long years. It switched 
in 1978 from a Westminster-style of 
cabinet government and ‘first-past- 
the-post’ elections to a presidential 
type of government, modelled on 
the French pattern, and a party-list 
system of proportional representa- 
tion. The main argument for this 
change was the need to do away 
with governmental instability. 


In India, on the other hand, those 
who espouse such views have not 
been able to make much headway. 
Тһе efforts they made earlier were 
soon abandoned. There .could well 
be efforts of this kind.in the future, 
especially if exaggerated notions of 
threats to the well-being of the 
nation and its existence get a free 
reign. : 


IN cuis is an ‘essential ele- 
ment іп the making of new States. 
Theinvention of new polities, to 
putit in Clifford Geertz's words, 
implies *the invention of new peo- 
ples. But, nationalism also con- 
tains the potential of turning into 
a pathology as it did once іп Europe 
and is doing now in the Third 
World. Its primary function in the 
latter no longer is that of producing 
and reinforcing a ‘popular sense of 
self-regard’. Instead, it is being 
used chiefly to legitimize regimes 
and rulers who have little else other- 
wise to ensure their survival. 


When nationalism becomes the 
only source of regime of govern 
mentallegitimacy, it is then that 
governments become. ‘representa- 
tive in the sense that .symbols 
represent’ and not in the sense 
associated ordinarily with political 
systems based on elections and 
parliaments? This might well 
happen, ifit has not already hap- 


pened in our polity as well. 


3. Clifford Geertz, ‘The Judging of 
Nations: Some Comments on the Assess- 
ment of Regimes in the New States’, - 
European Journal of Sociology, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 2, 1977, p. 251. 
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‘B 

etter to be ruled like hell by 
Filipino’s than like heaven by 
Americans’, is what Osmena repor- 
tedly once said.4 This was, un- 
doubtedly, a potent 'sentiment. It 
fuelled, in the Philippines, as it's 
appropriately worded versions did 
elsewhere, a successful movement: 
for liberation from colonial domi- 
nation. 


But the conviction with which it 
was voiced everywhere appears in 
retrospect to have been somewhat 
inappropriate. While the indignities 
and iniquities of subjection to 
foreign rule may have ended in the 
new - States, not much else has 
changed. Rather, iu many the 
change has been for the worse with 
a depressingly large number of the 
new States tending to be, more like 
Mobutu's Zaire than Nehru’s India. 


In many of them, there are 
virtually no effective norms or insti- 
tutions to ensure the people's well- 
being, to protect and promote 
collective national interests, or to 


enforce the accountability of the - 


rulers to the ruled. That such 
regimes аге autocracies or oligar- 
chies characterized Бу: high-handed 
stvles of governance and the absence 
often of most, if not all, public 
liberties is only one side of the 
existential reality. The other and 
more horrifying is what such re- 
gimes have done to the societies 
they govern. Their style of conduct- 
ing public affairs has debased social 
life by promoting cunning and 
deception, suspicion and mistrust, 
sycophancy and Jack of self-respect 
and a readiness among an increas- 
ing number of their people to 
engage in acts otherwise considered 
obnoxious and reprehensible. This 
was done by making the well-being 
and, often, the very survival of 
groups and individuals contingent 
on their having such orientations 
and patterns of behaviour. 
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As a result, their “peoples have 
been prevented from evolving into 
а civil society and a national com- 
munity with such shared norms and 
yalues without which it is not possi- 


4. Reported in Ibid., p. 250. 


ble, for either individuals or соПес-- 
tivities, to have a meaningful and 
satisfying existence. What has emer- 
ged instead is a situation in which 
what passes for a society is no more 
than congeries of individuals and 
groups ‘separately dependent’ on the 
leader and the regime over which he 
presides. 


This has, mercifully, not been our 
fate. It need never be if the basic 
norms and institutions of our polity 
are not allowed to atrophy any fur- 
ther, given the distortions that have 
entered the system over the years. 
Some of these are an unavoidable 
consequence — the.end product — 
of economic development and social 
change. Others have crept in, per- 
haps, as much due to a lack of poli- 
tical wisdom as due to a conscious 
decision to undercut institutions and 
violate established norms.of public 
life. 


Н... the design of our politi- 
cal system has in it the necessary 
self-correcting mechanisms. For- 
tunately, these continue to be ina 
working condition despite the other 


infirmities in the system. Addition- _ 


ally, the civil society retains, for the 
greater part, a remarkable degree 
of resilience for coping with politi- 
cal conditions hostile to its exis- 
tence. To this it is now adding a 
growing capacity to prevent social 
and political decay, by both protec- 
ting the values central to the susten- 
ance of a political order that is just, 
fair and decent and by promoting 
a commitment to them among in- 
creasingly larger sections of the pub- 
lic. oe 


There is no better evidence of 
this than the inability of the major 
national parties to sustain public 
support for long, or, conversely, the 
manner in which parties and leaders 
perceived to be in consonance with 
the dominant moral and political 
sensibilities of the public are swept 
into office. We have seen this hap- 
pen repeatedly since 1971. In the 
election that year Mrs. Gandhi’s 
new Congress gained a massive 
majority of seats in the Lok Sabha. 
This was followed by .its sweep in 
the elections to State assemblies im 


1972. In 1977 the newly formed—~ 


Janata Party was catapulted into 


power, with Mrs. Gandhi -winning 
hands down again in 1980. The 
latest and the most striking example 
ofthis phenomenon, of course, is 
the success of N.T. Rama Rao, а 
totaloutsider to politics, and his 
hurriedly assembled party, the 
Telugu Desam and that too against 
nota puny party and ап unknown 
leader, but the Congress(I) with the 
Prime Minister of the country, Mrs. 
Gandhi, as its chief campaigner. 


\ } hen it comes to restoring the 
health of a political system, the 
people can only do so much. The 
ultimate step or steps that translate 
public pressures for change into 
systemic reality are the ones that 
those in power alone can take. It is 
difficult to say why the requisite 
steps have not been taken so far, or 
on the scale required. Is it because 
the rulers are prisoners of the pre- 
vailing circumstances, or is it that 
they prefer not to? It could well be 
that both the reasons are in opera- 
tion jointly, with their respective 
weights in the combination varying 
in time and in relation to the kind 
of changes required in the system. 
Whatever be the reasons, the delay 
is producing conditions in our 
society and polity which even those 
responsible for the delay would (or 
should) wish to avoid. Otherwise 
the rest of the country could well 
go the way Bihar already has. 


The conditions there are abomin- 
able enough to place Bihar in the 
company of a Zaire or a Haiti than 
that of any of our other States. 
Political institutions in Bihar have 
virtually ceased to perform the 
functions normally associated with 
them. Instead, the governmental 
apparatus there has turned preda- 
tory. Many among those holding 
office, whether political ог adminis- 
trative, high or low, invariably use 
their positions to prey upon Bihar 
society. 


As I write this I have in mind, of 
course, the Bhagalpur blindings, the 
mafia rulein Dhanbad, the Bobby 
murder and other such distressing 
facts. But I also have before me a 
dispatch from the Patna Special 
Correspondent of the Hindu, which 
describes a phenomenon incompar- 
ably less dramatic than any men- 
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tioned above. It says: ‘Incredible 
things are happening in Bihar as an 
offshoot of the all-pervasive corrup- 


‘tion. The craze for the fast buck 
_ among officials and politicians has 


eroded the credibility and sanctity 
of the competitive examinations 
held by the Bihar Public Service 
Commission for recruitment to the 
State administrative and police 
services. 


‘Serious malpractices have been 
reported also in the competitive 
examinations held by the newly con- 
stituted Junior Public Service Com- 
mission for recruitment to class 
three posts... 


‘That jobs, degrees and certificates 
can be obtained for a consideration 
in Bihar is no secret. Police consta- 
bles are allegedly appointed for a 
consideration of Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 
15,000 each.’ 


T. despatch then mentions an 
instance in which 30 candidates who 
had failed at an examination were 
included in the list of successful 
candidates. Even while protests were 
being registered by the candidates 
adversely affected. overtures were 
being made to them to pay for 
appointment to the posts involved. 


Three attempts to have the Chief 
Minister institute a probe into the 
malpractices at the PSC drew a 
blank from him. According to the 
Hindu, he *expressed his inability to 
interfere in the affairs of the Service 
Commissions’, which as the report 
notes, have on them 'some discredi- 
ted politicians and hangers on of the 
ruling politicians as its Chairmen 
and members.’ 


The Governor of the State and 
the Chairman of the Commission, 
approached in the matter, have like-4 
wise done nothing. Nor has the 
resort to a mass fast at Gandhi 
Maidan, by the candidates, produc- 
ed any results. Even the Patna High 
Court, which recently had a petition 
before it for quashing the results, 
has done no more than ask the 
State Government to probe into the 
charges of irregularity made in the 
petition. i г 


With АП avenues available in the 
State for the redressal of their grie- 
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va¥ices turning out to be ineffective, 
thd candidates have now gone to the 


Prime Minister, submitting to hera , 


memorandum earlier this month. 


The significance of this report 
from the Hindu$ is that it ties to- 
gether phenomena often noted sepa- 
rately. This helps underline the basic 
character of the political malaise in 
Bihar which is the total collapse of 
public institutions in the State. If 


there still is a semblance of law and ` 


order in Bihar and if the government 
still goes through the motions of 
governance;it is only because the 
State happens to be part of a larger 
and mostly functioning Indian 
polity. Otherwise, what Bihar has 
witnessed is the ‘progressive implo- 
sion of public life’, much the way 
the weak States of Africa have. 


Where does one place Bihar in the 
Indian context? Does it represent a 


unique experience or is it an extreme ” 


case of conditions in the rest of the 


polity? However comforting it might : 


be to take Bihar as unique, it is 
hard to do so. Some of the symp- 
toms that make for the ‘Bihar synd- 


rome’ exist in other States too, and . 


so do the signs of erosion of the 
‘procedural order’. That is, the 
virtual abrogation of established 
rules and procedures in all sectors 
of the system — political, adminis- 
trative and judicial — and at every 
level, with invidiousness and caprice 
in the exercise of power taking their 
place, 


Such a denouement was brought 
about in Bihar gradually. Rules and 
procedures were first bent to suit the 
private interests of some, then 
openly modified and changed. The 
cumulative effect was to produce, 
ultimately, a political and adminis- 
trative ambience in which rules and 
procedures that still existed could be 
violated openly and with impunity. 
In the event, Bihar appears only to 
be holding a mirror to our future. 


ш 


| ith the over-all situation in the 
country being marked by the nasti- 
ness of the on-going ethnic conflicts 


'amd the strained Centre-State rela- 


tions getting worse there is, quite 
5. July 11, 1983 (Madras Edition). 
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| understandably, a growing se Т 





unease in the country about it 
political future. Such a sense is sud. 
tained, among other things, by the 
State of our party system. There are 
signs of serious impairment of the 
health of the Congress(I), the centre- 
piece so far of the party system. 


The endemic factionalism in it 


.remains intractable, its organiza- 


tional structure in considerable dis- 
repair and its support base constant- 
ly shifting and in danger of grievous 
erosion. To this must be added the 
non-existence of a viable national 
political formation, or of any firm 
indications of its appearance. Should 
the Congress(I) fail electorally or 
politically, without an alternative in 
a position to take over, the strains 
on the polity could well get far more 
severe than they are presently. 


And yet what is needed is not the 
mere survival of the-Congress(Y) as 
the dominant party or the creation 


. of an alternative to it through resort 


to any mode or means to ensure 
either, but for those engaged in this 
regard, to. do so by correcting the 
distortions in the system noted 
above. b- "s 


ІҒ this is not done and political 
power is obtained or retained by 
promoting and/or using reprehensi- 
ble methods or exploiting primeval 
fear in the public, then the gain, if 
any, will be of those who succeed 
and not of the polity. But, parties 
tend to be unmindful of such consi- 
derations. What matters most in the 
thick of the fray, whether political 
or electoral, is success. And if the 
conditions on the ground permit 
them to register successes by doing 
the wrong things they will be loathe 
to do theright. That such a situa- 
tion of choice should not be allowed 
to exist is vital. Otherwise, the much 
needed correctives in the system will 
not be applied in time. 


This may well turn out to be the 
case, given the spread of unreason- 
able fears in large sections of the 
public. In that event, the entire 
polity might end up, before long, 
where Bihar already is. This, more 
than anything else, is the real threat 
to the country and its aspirations 
for not only а strongipolity but also 
one which is just, fair and decent. 





happens to fall in 1984. It encourages us to bring ош a real 
bumper issue, nearly twice the size of the normal annual, 
January 1984, which hopefully we may turn into a book. 
Instead of looking back on the year that's gone, it will look 
back really on a decade or more. Or forward into the 
future. We hope to have a much wider variety of articles —° 
Е | and cartoons for а change. Book agents please note the price 
. per,copy will be Rs. 15. Orders should be placed by 
October 83. > 
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Commodities and the Third World : | 
GOUTAM К SARKAR В Е 


A fundamental objective of the New International Economic 
Order is to create a world economy where developing’ 
- countries do not suffer from an ‘unequal exchange’ of goods 
and services in their trading relations with the industrialized 
world. In this, international as well as national commodity 
problems and policies are of crucial importance. The essays 
contained in this volume cover all the major problems and. 
policies relating to commodities particularly as regards their 
significance for the Third World. РЕР 
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Interest Groups and Development 
Business and Politics i in Pakistan 


STANLEY A KOCHANEK y 


The objective of this book i is to help elucidate the жама, 
dynamic relationship which determines the nature and 
behaviour of a single interest group in its political setting and 
‘| to determine whether the intervention of that group is 

+ functional or dysfunctional to the political system as a whole. 
The author draws heavily on his own fieldwork in Pakistan, 
interviews with leading businessmen and journalists, and 

a variety of unpublished material. The result is a perceptive 
analysis of the politieel scene in Pakistan. . Еке 


Delhi : A Portrait 


This celebration is by two distinguished and perceptive : 
inhabitants of the city. The text is by Khushwant Singh, the 
well-known novelist, historian and journalist. In an elegant : 
and witty sketch of Delhi, he deftly evokes through ; 
poetry and prose the setting, history, monuments, people 
and character of this great city from ancient times to the 
‘present. The photographs that form a substantial part of the 
volume are by Raghu Rai, one of India's most talented ^ 
photographers. In nearly ninety plates, of which several 

are double-spread and over thirty in full colour, he not only 
complements the text but brilliantly extends our 
understanding of Delhi's moods and variety. Together, the 
text and the photographs bring Delhi — both Old and 

New — sparkingly че : 

: -Rs 190 
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please inform us immediately so that 
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anything in the matter. - World Development Report 1983 
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This Report, sixth in annual series, focuses on the critical 

link between resources and the people who manage them. 

What’s clear is the importance of both factors to successful 

‘development. Anyone concerned with development will 

gain new understanding of successful development strategies 

through the 1983 World Development Report's discussion 

. ] of Management in Development. Тһе executive decisionmaker 
{ — whether corporate or government, from a developing or 
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Books 


INDIA: NATURE OF SOCIETY AND PRESENT 
CRISIS by Baren Ray. Intellectual Book Corner, 
1983. 





‘IT is easy to ask oneself where our country is going, 
but quite difficult to answer ІР, says Р.М. Haksar in 
his foreword to Baren Ray's book. Indeed, the task 
is even more daunting when far-ranging issues like 
the mechanism of underdevelopment, the role of 
the State sector, harijan exploitation and South- 
South cooperation are all sought to be clubbed 
together in one book. The reader is left a little 
confused by the sheer variety of subjects covered, 
but there definitely remains a line of reason in Ray's 
work that ensures a semblance of continuity. 


The author is an unabashed leftist with the cour- 
age to take the conventional political position 
expected of him and every issue he examines benefits 
from the analytical skills at his command. The book 
is refreshing in that it represents the exuberant out- 
pourings of the committed mind. Ray insists, for 
example, that ‘the problem of extreme poverty in the 
countryside, the problem of opening up of the vast 
rural market, the problem of carrying out radical 
agrarian reforms, the problem of the abolition of 
caste-based discrimination and exploitation are not 
only related, but absolutely inseparable.' The same 





rigour of analysis is used where Ray examines the 
possible results of the massive agricultural surplus. 
He concludes that this will be obtained only if the 
carrots and sticks he proposes are handled effectively 
and the result will surely be the generation of the 
EX pote surplus economy. . 


The peregrinations that Ray undertook in his 
three decades of work on third world problems and 
analysis in his role as representative on the Afro- 
Asian Peace Solidarity Organisation, gives him 
insights into the international situation too. Не 
insists that the {showcase success stories of Taiwan 
and Korea will be totally inapplicable in the Indian 
context. Having detailed the social structures in 
our own country, Ray feels justified in insisting that 
because of the strength and tenacity of the old 
structures, unfettered capitalism pursuing the 
profit motive based on foreign investments will 
never yield the take-off path that can break the 
vicious circle of Indian poverty. 


Ray is modest enough and realistic enough to 
understand that the social structures he advocates 
require factors and conditions that do not exist 
currently. He believes that only constant interven- 
tion at the grass-roots level can transform the old 
structures an carry out the new tasks of social 
renewal and transformation. Though himself involv- 
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ed with the communist moveiNgnjf in the count-y, 
: Ray acknowledges, albeit hesitasKly, that the Indian 
communist. movement does nt comprehend the 
enormity and acuteness of the Indian problem. 


So far so good. However, perhaps because he has 
strung together a series of articles, Ray tends to get 


repetitive even to the committed. Surely," Кат”, 


target audience js’ meant to be far larger than the 
small coterie of communist analysts. The book 
would have made a greater impact if be had ensurzd 
that the analysis did not repeat itself. * 


Dilip Cherian 


INDIA’S ROAD ТО NATIONHOÓD: А Political 
History of the Sub-Continent by Wilhelm Von 
Pochhammer. New Delhi, Allied Publishers. 


THE author of the work under review, Wilhelm 
Von Pochhammer, served in India between 1924 and 
1957 as a member of the German Foreign Service. 
During his stay he met many leading Indian per- 
sonalities who shaped India's political history. But 
this did not make an historian out of him, and' he 
retired in 1957 as a diplomat after which he wrote 
.this book. From a reading of it, it seems, that this 


effort also failed in making an historian out of him. 


Although the sub-title of the book clearly states 
that the work is a political history of the sub-con-i- 
nent, one is still taken aback by Pochhammer’s 
resolute реп which writes of little else but of the 
historical figures and dynasties that came and went 
in a now well-known order of succession in India. 
Except for some mention of the periodic disturbances 
that occurred along the trade routes and. the paucity 
of precious metals for coinage, Pochhammer's work 
has hardly anything tó say about the social history 
of India. After putting away this book one might 
be encouraged to believe, as many believed 30 years 
аро; that Indian society remained basically un“ 
changed over two millennia, until the arrival of the 
British. It must however be granted that all the 
known dynasties, emperors, pretenders, usurpers, 
adventurers and politicians find mention in this 
volume. The. political history of south India also 
takes up a good many pages, but, as was current 
over two decades ago, it only begins with :ts 
encounter with the empires of the Gangetic plain. 


But this book -of over 600 pages has some distinc- 


tive characteristics that need to be noted. Pochham-. 


meris quite clearly with the Hindus against tne 
Muslims. With Qutbuddin Aibak, he believes that 
the Muslims for the first time sponsored À religion 
which was not Indian in origin. It almost appears 
asif Pochhammer were pointing to a breach of 
etiquette. The Muslims, he holds, also ‘petrified’ 
Hindu culture by their fanatical intolerance of this 
ancient religion which led the Hindus towards exces- 


. sive ritualism since this was the only way left for 


them to assert their identity. If’ Pochhammer һай 
recalled the Smritis and the Puranas when writing 


this section he would perhaps not have been во: sure 
in dating the ‘petrification’ of Hindu culture to. the 
period following Muslim domination in India. ' 


_ The second distinctive feature of this book is the. 
importance the author places on foreign policy, ог” 


the lack of it, in determining the rise and fall of 
several kingdoms. In this connection he makes the 
observation that the Himalayas lulled the Indian 
rulers into a state'of complacency, and that this is 
why they were always unprepared for invasions 
through the Himalayan passes. · "ao 


The third distinctive point made is the belief that 
the Indian Nationalists were to some extent res-- 
ponsible for the gradual hardening of colonial policy 
in India. If the Nationalists had exhibited a little 
more sympathy with the British policy of giving 
India Dominion Status ‘step by step’, then probably 
Independence would have been won 20 years 
earlier.. Pochhammer frowns upon the Congress’ 
reaction to the Simon Commission, and also upon 
the "Nationalist slap leather reaction to the Rowllat 


Act. 


Nehru is believed to have contributed to the 


disenchantment of the Muslim League with the . 


Congress by his 1946 press conference, and also by 
his directive that. Muslim League members not be 
given cabinet positions after the first election. This, 
Pochhammer opines, was against the spirit of the 
Round Table Conference resolutions. Quite distinc- 


. tively, again, neither Gandhi nor Nehru take up too 


much space in this book, notwithstanding the 


author's photograph with Nehru in the opening - 


pages. 


"Pochhammer's volume, as political history, has. 


surprisingly little to, say on the various uprisings, 
both urban and rural, that occurred in the period 
1920-1950, and the role these uprisings played in 


shaping both British and ‘Nationalist policies. He - 


barely mentions the contentious political and consti- 


tutional issues that' existed between the British ала 


the Nationalists and slurs over the questions of 
federation, separate electorates, and diarchy when 
examining the posture affected by either party. 
Neither does he analyse the pattern of industrial 
development inaugurated by the British in India and 
its policy implications. The reviewer is- particularly 


surprised by the fact that though. John Cotton’s- 


name is mentioned, his debate with\George Hamilton 
on ‘Railway vs. Irrigation’ finds no place in this 
book. A glance at the Hansard volumes might have 
remedied this lapse. As such lapses abound in this 
book it would perhaps not be incorrect to. conclude 
that it is hardly meant for the serious historian. 


Dipankar Gupta 


IMPERILLED FRONTIERS : India’s North- 
Eastern Borderlands by Nari Rustomji. Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1983. 


NARI RUSTOMII believes in noble savages. If he 


were to have his way, the tribals of the north-east 


- 


would be left i in splendid isolation to develop as 

relics in an anthropological museum. The army of 
development experts and economists would be sent: 
packing with their camp followers and the adminis- 

trators would stay on only to keep a benevolent eye 

on law and order and prop up the tribal] ways. 


` ГА " $ ^ Ы 
` It is an attractive argument and it has many 


adherents. Indeed, Rustomji is faithful to the views 
propounded by the social scientist, Dr. Verrier“ 


Elwin, the grand old man of the North East Fron- ` 


tier Agency (NEFA) whose works on the tribals are 
more or less the last word — and frequently the 
only word — on the people of the area. And though 


. Elwin never actually ruled, he „wielded enormous ' 
influence just by his mere presence in NEFA until 
‘the day he died іп 1964. Some indication of Elwin’s - 


clout can be had from the fact that he was one of 
the key members of the panel which selected officers 
for the Indian Frontier “Administration -Service 
(IFAS). 


All through thé book Rustomji harps on this one 
-theme and there may мей. Бе a germ of truth in 
these arguments. In the past 20 years, administrators 
have worked on the principle that economic back- 
wardness was the root cause of unrest in the North- 


` east. In consequence, the main effort has been to 


overrun the region with roads and rural electrifica- 
tion projects with a bit of education thrown in for 
good-measure. . А 


Іп Imperilled Frontiers, this argument is stood on 
its head. Rustomji argues that it is these very eco- 


г nomic projects which have led to unrest. While the: 


intentions behind- introducing them may have been. 
worthy, their end result has been to` obliterate 

tribal ways of life. And over time the outsiders who 

have penetrated the region to implement these pro- 

jects һауе come to be regarded as invaders out to 

pillage a culture. 


“Не does not mince words about this and at one 
point even goes to the extent of saying, ‘the tribals 
do not favour an excess of outsiders in their land,. 
any more than Indians generally favoured a British 
presence.” He keeps driving this home over 
and over again, saying at another point, ‘If there has 


-~ been a failure it has been in the inadequate appre- 


ciation of man's instinctive resentment against inter- 

ference in his inherited and accustomed way of life,- 
. however crude and uncivilised it may appear to 

others.’ 


Rustomji is nothing if not a man ОҒ moderation. 
.In every field he preaches restraint. He cites the 
example of Nagaland and berates the army for its 


get-tough tactics with the insurgents, which he . 


claims can only lead to. endless trials of strength 
which stop only occasionally when the insurgents 
pause to regroup. Even more damaging is the ruth-__ 
less policy of grouping ‘villages together which | 


__.. callously uproots villagers from their land. At times 


they are regrouped thoughtlessly, making it practi- 
cally impossible for them to tend to their crops. 
. i N 





Worse still, 
the tribals have lost their land after being shifted. 


There can be no doubt that the author knows the 
. region well. At one time or other һе.һав held 
- practically every important government post worth 


holding in the area. He has.held the key job af 
Adviser to the Governor of the North-eastern . 
Frontiers and he has also been prime minister of · 
Sikkim and adviser to the King of Bhutan. In spite 
of all this, Rustomji sounds more the well-meaning 
amateur than the hardened administrator. 


Не himself recounts that at one time when he was” 


Commissioner for Hills in Assam and counselling. 


"moderation, he was: put on the police list of 


‘security risks. And while his arguments сап 


. scarely be faulted he does not offer many solutions. 


In Nagaland he merely says that it will take many 
years .before the scars left by the insurgency аге | 
healed. He also ignores the fact that government long ~ 
ago abandoned Elwin’s theories and forged ahead 


with development work. What is once done cannot - 
. easily be undone. And, besides, the pressure from 
the local people who have not shown themselves ы 
averse to material benefits, сап hardly be ignored." . 


But in the final analysis the author cannot be 


faulted when he laments the lack of knowledge among " 


elite Indians and Says, ‘there is no more a “tribal 
probem: than there is an “Indian problem". - 


P. Balakrishnan 


ESSAYS .ON SOCIAL CHANGE IN INDIA 
by A.R. Kamat. Somaiya Publications, 1983. 


EXPLORING the dynamic: of political, economic 


, and social changes in India over the last century and 


a half in a. realistic and useful manner requires the 


. use of a conceptual frame-work that is possibly diffe- 


rent fróm what Kamat. calls *misconceived western 
conceptualisations based on...colonial imperialism.* 


there {һауе been countless cases where 


Kamat who has spent several years working on ‘~ 


aspécts of education in the Indian context now 
extends his field of study to the examination of the 
'changes in Indian society during the years of British 
rule and, more importantly, to the post-indepen- 
dence era. Noting that discussions on social change 
in recent times have hovered between those that 


` carefully skirt around the possibility of ‘social revo- 
lution’ to those that depend on institutional changes” ` 


of the kind Myrdal postulated, Kamat finds that 


` using the dialectical-historical method makes more 


sense. Не feels that, “һе  dialectical-historical 
method helps us in understanding the broad sweep 
of the historical process at work in the world of 
yesterday and today, takes into consideration the' 


‚ historical evolution of a given society, focuses atten- 


tion on the areas of conflicts and contradictions in 
its structural and cultural set-up, analyses the result- 
ing movement, end tries to visualize the possibilities 
in the immediate and post-immediate, desirable 
future, iogether with authentic, creative action or 
praxis towards its realization.' 


-~ 
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While neither Kamat's apprpach nor his conse- 


quences are startling in their newness, the only com- * 


fort the book provides is the fáct-that it allows the 
reader to work within the methods Kamath has 
chosen and judge its applicability even within the 
limited frame-work of facts that агесһовеп no doubt 
with some element of bias. 


. However, there is no doubt that Kamat’s detailed 
analysis of the Maharashtrian situation is thorough 
and systematic. Political developments іп Maha- 
rashtra since the formation of the State in 1660 
yeild results that are useful both because of the 


- Similarity between Maharashtra and most modern 


Indian States, and because where the differences 


arise, they can be traced, thanks to Kamat's detai ed. 


work, to their likely Causes. 


The disturbing feature of such-a study is in its 
tendency to give a garb of psuedo-scientific rigour to 


' what is essentially only a basis for further analysis. 


Without ‘considerable, more rigour and inclusion 
of important political variables, Kamat's study of 
thirty years of independence- must of necessity 
remain rather meaningless. It is well to make 
statements of the kind *moreover, although the nine- 


teen-month political emergency ended more than five’ | 


years ago, the "permanent economic emergency" 

still remains with us,'along with the acute misery 
and discontent of the mass of the people.’ The ques- 
tion however remains of whether the. semblance of 
stability that Kamat insists exists today is only per- 
ception or actual reality. In any case, in what di-ec- 


tion are we heading — utter chaos Or confused. 


continuity? 
Jagdish Seans 


POLICY MAKING IN INDIA: An Approach to 
Optimisation by Krishan Saigal. Vikas Publishing 
House. - 





KRISHAN SAIGAL, a career administrator, has . 


the professional qualifications (he- is an MBA) to 
enable him to place his. own experiences with:n а 
theoretical framework. However, as administrazors 
are often wont to, the study of policy making tends 
to be rather over-theorised. In a conscious attempt 
to.avoid working with models that are predominant- 


ly oriented towards the social functioning of tradi- . 


tional western civilizations, the author has develcped 
*a normative model of the Indiàn system' to under- 


stand how appropriate policies can steer society . 


towards a desired direction.. -` 


Governmental policy making becomes important 
with the expanded role that government has ар>го- 


priated for itself; there is an absence of more con- - 


ventional and traditional societal structures to deal 
with the new elements that enter into the every day 


life of citizens today. The need to have suitable . 


devices-tó deal with programmes like the exploration 
of outer space, deep.sea farming and environmental 
control, for example, are needs that have emerged as 
vital in the modern world. 


The author insists that ‘policy making in India 
has to take place in the context of a complex and 
variegated society. This society has its own funda- 
mentals, its own compulsions, and its own inner 
dynamics. The ambitious goals set for society have 
putitinastate of flux and change. The goals of 
natiohal reconstruction, 
poverty, have led to rising expectations and generat- 
ed the need for rapid and orderly change. But any 
national advance has їо be viewed within a frame- 
work of parameters flowing from: (1) India being a 
democratic country, a very poor country and, until 
recently, a subjugated country; and (2) India being 
а country of vast size and population giving it a 
continental polity with its various regions, language 


. groups, cultural units, minorites, etc.’ 


:Saigal then goes on to develop his new version of 
the Indian societal system model and evolves 25 re- 
current cycles — 13 in the internal and 12 in the 
external sphere. This kind of cyclical model was also 
used by P.N. Rastogi with the 'institutional and 
cybernetic approach' and Saigal attempts to expand 


. the concept, adding variables from the external 


environment along with internal aspects hike, for 
example, insurgency ; and R & р. - E 


including abolition - of ` 


Despite this attempt to introduce increased rigour - 


into the analysis; Saigal ends up making rather 
general and somewhat pompous comments. Here is 


а particularly illustrative example in the chapter оп. 


knowledge: ‘education is intrinsically valuable not 
because it is concerned with: knowledge, facts and 
theories, norms.and measures, but because it pro- 
vides, us with the ethics of knowledge; not because 
it informs us the findings of a truth-seeker, but 
because it inspires us to proceed on our path of 
truth-seeking and, in so inspiring, lays the founda- 


tion of an individual i in modernity! 


There are some interesting observatións however. 
Isolating the key factor to ineffective management 


. techniques within the administration, Saigal says 


that administrators do not deliver the goods since 


the system works to the rule that ‘accountability’ 


is not for results but the faithful application of rules ` 


and regulations. The solution that Saigal sees to the 
optimisation problems in.this kind ofa situation 
is one where audits are replaced by the means of 
ensuring greater information flow between decision 


-and policy making bodies; where the shared infor- 


mation relates to experiences and where success or 
failure can be traced in relation to decisions taken 
in the intermediate stages. 


The other important change, that Saigal advocates 
is for increased integration in the process of policy 
making whereby overall goals rather than sectoral 
geals. are emphasised, where the environment is 
explicitly included as a variable and where an 


empty ‘satisficing’ process is replaced by ‘optimisa- 
tion solutions. 


As one step towards the attainment of some of - 


the laudable goals that.Saigal sets for the nation, a 
study ofthis kind by an administrator, may go a 


b 


г 


little way іп assisting the re-education of his own 
administrator colleagues. 


Dilip Cherian 


MODERNIZATION AND COMMUNITY POWER 
by Muri M. Sinha. Delhi, Vikas Publishing 
House, 1983. 


THE study of power and its exercise over human 


' organisations is a difficult task. When an attempt is . 


made to focus attention on the determinants of 
power within a closed loop system — like a village 
— there are some obvious advantages but the danger 
of mis-interpretation of factors that create influence 
and channelise power could even more easily be con- 
fused. Sinha, who has tried to study community 
power and its evolution within an environment 
where modernisation has its own role, has used the 
detailed observation of two villages to reach his 
conclusions. | 


Тһе questions that Sinha has attempted to answer 
are difficult and, quite expectedly, the answers have 
been divergent. This perhaps confirms the view of 
most scholars that while rigorous examination of 
sociological phenomena in a detailed manner could 
be useful, the results are rarely of the kind that can, 
without substantia] modifications, be extended to 
several other similar social organisms. 


Sinha examines the following problems: 


1. What kinds of individuals and other collecti- 
vities have what sources of power? 

2. To what degree is leadership concentrated? 

3. What means or instruments are used to exert 
power in power relationships? 


He insists that 'these questions have been studied 
in conjunction with the various modernizing ele- 
ments extensively introduced since the indepen- 
dence ofthe country in 1947. In other words, this 
study sets out to explore the impact of moderniza- 
tion on both the structura] attributes of rural com- 
munities and on individual aspiration for change. 
Furthermore, the above-mentioned questions have 
also been examined in relation to those factors which 
are related to the “‘vertical-axis’? of community 
organizations, 1.6., the relationship of local commu- 
nities to various extra-community organisations and 
institutions.’ 


The limitations to Sinha’s study are fairly obvious. 
There is, at the very start, the existing controversy 
regarding the appropriate technique that should be 
used to study community power. The debate about 
whether reputational or decisional methods should 
be used has not yet quite been resolved. Almost ex- 
pectedly Sinha has used what he calls a ‘judicious 


combination of the two’. Again, there seems to be . 


an inbuilt bias within any method of selecting the 
issues or decisions that are studied and considerable 
scope exists for any researcher to fall into the trap 
of utilising issues that are tractable. Again, the 
impact of extra community involvement in influential 


è 
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and  in-community decisions can hardly be fully 
appreciated without considerable expansion of the 
scope of the study. · 


While.seeking to work out indices of power con- 


centration, the extent of usefuless that mathemati- ' 


cal formulations have in such studies is probably 
overstated. What is useful is the details which Sinha 
has, of necessity, gone into. Не has gathered data 
on traditional subjects like changes of traditional 
caste occupation and distribution of families by 
occupation. In keeping with his efforts to study the 
impact of modernization, Sinha has also examined 
and obtained data on the role of mass media ex- 
posure, urban travel and governmental . development 
offices to the older patterns of behaviour in tradi- 
tionally organised villages. 


In seeking to obtain details of the kind that Sinha 


has attempted, it is not surprising that several con- ` 


clusions emerge which are naturally contradictory 
when extended beyond the boundaries of any one 
village: However, while these limitations are recog- 
nised, Sinha makes the appropriate sociological 
noises about the changing power structure, the 
emerging new elite and shifts in bargaining power 
among groups in rural India. 


In the light of increasing importance being paid 
to governance at the grass roots level, studies of the 
kind that Sinha has ventured will no doubt be use- 
ful While it is unlikely that any concrete resuits 
will emerge about the nature of the end result, some 
aspects of the dynamics that the system must go 
through are made clearer as a result of such 
enquiries. 

Mahua Sengupta 


ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 1980 by G.G. Mirchan- 
dani. Vikas Publishing Honse, 1981. 


ASSEMBLY Elections 1980 deals essentially with 
Centre-State relations, particularly after the Cong- 
ress split of 1969. The author analyses the reasons 
for repeated mid-term polls, in nine States in 1977 


_and again in 1980 when seven of those States had 


already faced mid term elections in 1977. He also 
discusses the psychological impact of election 
speeches and election symbols of various political 
parties on the electorate which greatly affect the 
final outcome, 


Mirchandani makes а highly controversial] point 
іп the very first chapter of the book, ‘Why the 
Elections’. He believes that the failure of develop- 
ment plans has been especially due to political 
instability and that political stability is the neces- 
sary pre-condition for economic development. This 
is undoubtedly true but not.the whole truth, for 
political stability alone can’t be sufficient as а con- 
dition for rapid economic growth. Тһе basic cause 
for the failure of plans in India has been the lack 
of trade-off between the objectives of the plans and 
their implementation. Ifa plan does not give due 
weightage to various objectives, its implementation 
will become impossible. So, the cause for the 
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failure of the plans: is more attributable to lack- 
lustre implementation than to political instability: 


The book succeeds admirably in reflecting public 
opinion on various political issues in the recent 
past. With the, help of illustrations it tries to put 
across the need for amendments in the constitution 
to check the emergency | powers of the President as 
also to vest. more ‘authority in Governers whose 
functions have grown enormously due to the chang- 
ing complexion of Indian politics. 


It is a well known fact-that Indian politicians are 
_intoxicated by the exuberance of their own verbosity 
‘and they seem to do nothing after they win. In a 
country where 70% of the population is still in agri- 


culture and 50% below the poverty line, election - 


speeches about reducing poverty, prices and at the 
same time increasing employment opportunities 
have а deep effect on the voter. But then it is out- 
side the capacity of the politician to reduce poverty, 
prices or unemployment. · The writer feels that it is 
not possible to reduce prices in India as inflation is 
a global phenomenon. ` 


The data compiled by the UNI and HCL and 
appended to the book makes good reading for those 
who want more detailed analysis. The basic conclu- 
sion is that Congress acceptability to the masses 


xj snatisés from its organisational unity and absence of 
“ы 


; digcordant voices in matters of policy. Тһе Janata 
. government lacked this ingredient very mach. 

‚ Another conclusión one can draw from this data 
' relates to the fact that the Leftist parties who forged 


© + fronts in Kerala and West Bengal seem to have 


impressed the people of those States with their unity 
and sense of purpose. 


In a nutshell, the book presents a clear and 
complete picture ‘of the election process in India in 
its constitutional, political and popular aspects and 
commends itself to all types of readers. 

: Аш Nagi 


INDUSTRY & LABOUR :.An Introduction by 


E.A. Ramaswamy and Usha Ramaswamy. Oxiord 


. University Press, College and VISUS) level text 
(CULT), 1981. 


THE authors view the problem of industrial rela- 
tions as-a social phenomenon which requires a 
multi-disciplinary approach involving economics, 
sociology, politics, ‘psychology and history. They 
have suggested that. the book be read preferably 
chapter by chapter and have classified chapters into 
three groups-from the point of view of the above 
logic. The first three chapters deal with trade union 
theory and the problems of Indian trade unions. 
“Тһе last four chapters deal with the problem of 


industrial conflict, collective bargaining and worxers ` 


participation. 


To increase Қ productivity labour mus; бе. 


committed to.industry, i.&, it: ‘should not be cf a 
seasonal kind, taking Work: during the off season for 


: bargaining agent. 


agriculture and going back to the fields during the 
agricultural season. The authors do not agree with 
the findings of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour which stated thàt Indian labour was not 
committed to industry and had not developed an 
industrial culture. In fact the authors. complain 
that the situation is just the opposite today: ‘It is 
almost impossible to get a permanent factory worker 
to quit.’ 


The authors feel that the trade unions һауе а 


‘political as well as industrial role to, perform. Marx 


emphasised that the trade unions would, through 
mass strikes, bring about the collapse of capitalism, 
but this has not happened. American trade unions 
аге: often held out as examples of non-political 
organisations. This is true formally but does not 
meañ that they are not interested in politics. They 
have systematically extended support to Demo- 
cratic candidates in presidential .elections. The 
authors rightly state that the American unions con- 
stitute the exception rather than the rule in this 
regard. 


In: England, trade unions are politicalized and 
so also in India. Even if, as in England, the gov- 
ernment is formed by the Labour Party, the identity 
of the unions remain separate and all the actions of 
the trade unions are not liked by the-government. 


Of course, the Labour Government did facilitate. a 


wage freeze some years ago. 


In India, the multiplicity of ‘Gade unions has 
resulted in the problem of how to decide on the 
The multiplicity has also led to 
making unreasonable demands on the management. 
The’ authors have analysed the reason for the num- 
ber of man. days Jost from 1951 to 1975 (page 221) 
and have found that non-economic causes are more 
important than economic causes. The causes 
grouped under ‘others’ mainly relate to disputes aris- 
ing out of the non-recognition of trade unions and 
inter union rivalry. 


. The problem in the non recognition of trade 
unions is how to decide the majority trade union; 
whether it should be decided through secret ballot 
or through verification made by a government de- 
partment or some other agency still remains a con- 
troversial question. Тһе Industrial Disputes Act is 
also regarded by the authors as impeding the deve- 
lopment of collective bargaining in India. It 
results in government intervention through reconcil- 
iation or adjudication right at the inception of the 
dispute itself. Workers participation was tried 
during the Emergency and still continues in some 
industries. The authors have discussed workers 
participation in other countries but have not touched 
upon its growth i in the Indian context. ; : 


The book is written in .an interesting style, 
is easily readable, and gives much information on 
industrial relations in theory and practice in India 


and other countries. 
Aditya Khanna 


— 
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THE debate оп this subject reflects the changed con- 
dition of the federal polity. All-round development 
has nurtured regional elites which are not prepared 
to knuckle under to the diktats or motivations of 
those who have exercised continental power. Very 
often, these new interests feel insecure within the 
over-centralised frameworks of the old order. The 
impulses of the past, which emphasised the need 
for determined centralised direction, are being 
widely questioned in the changed condition of India, 
no longer backward and uncertain. The truth of 
the matter is that, contrary to our claims, wə have 
created a capitalist society, and its segments in 
the States are not prepared to accept subservience 
to continental business interests. 


-The controversy over Centre-State relations has 
surfaced rather sharply because the leadership of 
national political formations failed to see the trans- 
formations in class relations involved in our deve- 
lopment model. The new assertions, coming -argely 
through governments strongly rooted in the regions, 
create questionings about national coherence, but 
these fears are baseless so long as we are sensitive to 
the essentially healthy desire properly to balance 
federal functioning. In other words, the debate has 
to find a structural form which is different from the 
present confrontations and manoeuverings between 
the Centre and the States. These postures distort the 
reality. 


No healthy federal functioningys possible unless 
care is taken to encourage a variety of concepts and 
disciplines which envisage a plurality of political 
assertion. This is not to suggest that a sing € party 
enjoying power across the sub-continent is necessarily 


The problem 


inimical to a proper balance of powers between the 
Centre and the States. If itis а functioning party, 
and sensitive to the need for a lively consensus on 
policy-making and implementation, there is no rea- 
son why it cannot nurture a genuine federal culture. 
But this possibility invariably recedes.with the des- 
truction of institutions, the rise of personality cults 
and the opportunist play of factions. We have ex- 
perienced both tendencies. 


Significantly, the pressure for a federal refor- 
mation is building from a wide spectrum of political 
commitment. The CPI(M) in West Bengal, the 
DMK/AIADMK in Tamilnadu, the Telugu Desham 
in Andhra Pradesh, the Janata/Kranti Ranga in Kar- 
nataka, the National Conference in Jammu and 
Kashmir and the Akalis in the Punjab already re- 
present an extraordinary consensus. But they are not 
alone. They are voicing the anxieties and hopes even 
of certain elements of the ruling Congress(I) at the 
Centre and in several States which is committed 
publicly (not privately) to an unthinking centralism . 
and a dynastic striving which makes no sense to the 
movements which are beginning to steer our 700 
million people over this sprawling sub-continent. 


In this connection, it would be idle to pretend that 
profound anxieties do not exist on the question of 
decentralisation at a time when both the Centre and 
the States have twisted the norms of governance to 
suit their corrupt and partisan practices. Іп other 
words, the act of decentralising power and initiative 
is in the public mind no longer a guarantor of cor- 
rection and progress. The passion of the elites, seek- 
ing anew status in federal life, has to be matched 
by fresh institutional commitments to democratic 


practice, secular attitudes and just economic policies. 
This is the alternative we are forever seeking, an 
alternative that never crystalises; the present unsatis- 
factory status quo perpetuates itself. 


Systems cannot be built in a vacuum. They invari- 
ably reflect the mores of а society. We know this. 
But we have to ask ourselves whether we have given 
adequate thought to the structuring of decision-mak- 
ing in our extremely complicated and fractionalised 
society. Fractions have to be balanced to make 
equations. The Nehruist thrust towards institutiona- 
lisation and probity was such an effort, but even 
that was abandoned in the last years of his life. 


In other words, we have to take serious note of 
the new level of. development this sub-continent is 
now searching for The thrust for ‘decentralisation’ 
should not become a cover for incapacitating the 
Centre, blunting its creative role as а moderniser 
and unifier, but it should be the catalyst for effective 
policy-making and implementation, competitive 
effort and a more balanced growth of the potentials 
of the sub-continent. If a national planning body 
works at macro-level, regional bodies should specia- 
lise in micro studies. If the national banks are seen 
to be diverting savings from backward to advanced 
areas, regional banking should be organised as a 
competitive challenge. - 


An approach of this kind could yield, for instance, 
competitive airlines on а zonal basis, local radio 
and TV operations, varied experiments in educa- 
tional systems designed to make training of all 
kinds available to the people and to help make the 
backward ‘more competitive, and so on. We are 


“ 


thrashing around in the old ruts. ii is lifé to 
emerge and seek new ways of spatking the ehor- 
mous energy and creativity of our people. 


There are various ways of going about Ше reform 
of our federal polity and the structüring of powers 
withinit. Being an old civilisation -of. gréat com- 
plexity and pluralism, we seem to prefèt a process 
of slow change, tackling those issues which assume 
importance and priority. For exatiple,- finaricial 
powers are at the moment under intense discüssion. 
But we have to ask ourselves whether à regional 
devolution or decentralisation of financial power 
can be taken up in fits and starts and. in isolátion 
from the larger frameworks of fundaitiental con- 
tinental growth and economic. cohéréice., Also, 
whether a reorganisation within the fégiots is 
necessary to receive such resources; 15 it possible to 
fuse the regional and continental thrusts? There is 
no intractable contradiction. We fidve to find the 
institutions, the norms and accountabilities. We 
cannot be populist politicians serving ойу. the needs 
of the moment — for, then, we, would only be 
dividing the resources gathered for more equal 
wasting, as it were. 


This is а very obstinate issue..It totiches many 
areas of governance and cannot be pushed aside 
merely because it compels us to think seriously, and 
in depth. If district administrations are paralysed 
ог іп ruin, what, use decentralisdtion? Or to take 
another major aspect of Centre-Stdte relations, can 
we avoid priorit attention to tlie crisés itiherent in 
the autonomous functioning of the continental ad- 
ministrative and police services or, for that matter, of 
those economic, political and judicidl systems which 
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strengthen the federal coherence and format of the 
Union of India? The neglect of these infrastructures, 
their blatant misuse, and the deliberate erosion of 
the mechanisms which once reinforced their auto- 
nomies and credibilities is the work of the rulers of 
this sub-continent over the past 35 years, both in 
the States and at the Centre. We cannot proceed to 
federal trust and stability unless this visible damage 
is attended to and repaired. 


What use proclaiming our commitment to a deve- ' 


loping decentralisation when the end result is to 
duplicate and triplicate, at State and district level, 
the patterms of corruption and illegality whict have 
damaged the credibility of the once all-powerful, 
guiding Centre. The desperate effort to salvaze the 
prestige of the Centre through а manipulated party 
owing allegiance to a single leader is now exposed 
for what it is as dynastic ambitions are project2d to 
spread the sense of permanence. The oppositioa and 
revolt in various regions of the sub-continent would 
assume greater vigour and health if the practices 
popularised Еу a discredited Centre were effectively 
debunked by the projection of a new textur:ng of 
responsive governance. We are not yet able to struc- 
ture reforms which would transform Centre-State 
relations and also influence the way centralised and 
decentralised power is exercised. 


It is in this context that we must first study the 
division of power and responsibility as it was origi- 
nally arranged, assess it critically to draw eppro- 
priate lessons, and point to the erosions, distortions 
and disruptions in the system. The survey cannot 
confine itself to some current obsession, sign-ficant 
though it be, like financial power. If we are s2rious 
about salvaging federal functioning, the survey must 
range over a wide area from the misuse of the power 
to impose President's rule, to the battered viability 
of the administrative and police system, to the shaky 
supervision of elections, the anarchic functioning of 
the judiciary, the suspect role of the Planning Com- 
mission and other special commissions designed to 
cater to federal problems. This initial survey is need- 
ed if only to stress how certain political practices 
have seriously damaged what was a fairly sensitive 
style of federal functioning and that only corrective 
action at this level.can prepare the way to a fuller 
tealisation of what is needed now to restore real 
health to our polity. May be, we will come to the 
conclusion that even the role of the President needs 
some re-defining. 


A solid preliminary exercise of this kind would 
clear our thinking about the steps which must be 
taken to acknowledge the changes in the status of 
the many communities and elites which comprise our 
sub-continent. We will find that there are s2veral 
provisions in the Constitution which have never 
been implemented and which could certainly help in 
restoring a proper balance betweel the Centre and 
the States. For example, the provision for a much 
expanded and very autonomous Election Commis- 
sion with regional networks (so important nov that 
electronic voting is envisaged at the next general 


election), the proposal for the setting up‘of an Inter- 
State Council by the President, whenever required, 
to help solve disputes between States and between 
one State and the Centre, and the laying down of 
time-bound procedures to adjust powers between the 
Centre and the States with the emphasis always on 
passing residual powers to the States. 


Closely connected with both the self-critical 
survey of the damage done to federal functioning 
and the exercise on a new structuring of relation- 
ships, within Constitutional provisions and in addi- 
tion to them, are matters like the Rajya Sabha 
(whether it should be a body where States have 
equal representation rather than a dumping ground 
for’ defeated politicians), the electronic media 
(whether it is not time to establish their autonomy 
and to introduce some competition from the States, 
municipalities and universities), the need for credible 
systems for appointing governors, judges, chair- 
persons of federal commissions, and conferring 
honours. A little thought should convince us that 
a commitment to healthy federalism is certainly 
more than something concerned with tax powers 
and resource allocation. Our concerns must deepen. 


The grave insecurities, conscious and unconscious, 
embedded in the psyche of an overwhelming majo- 
rity of Indians will make the task of evolving a new 
texturing of our federalism rather complicated. 
Decentralisation delayed, and accepted only after 
political strife and continuing confrontations, does 
generate fears about dismemberment. The cohesions 
of an old civilisation are forgotten in the polemics 
which mark the controversy. А whole people, even 
those directly involved, have to be educated about 
the frameworks of modern political life. This is 
not being done. The centralisers are silent because 
they have a vested interest in exploiting the insecu- 
tities. The decentralisers are oblivious of the deep 
fears they generate. The debate on Centre-State 
relations must, therefore, be brought into а mean- 
ingful framework as soon as possible. We will 
then realise that we are not discussing opposite 
views, but seeking clarity about the texturing of 
our federal polity in the years ahead. 


Politically, there сеп be no revival in the fortunes 
of national or continental parties unless this deli- 
berately confused question of Centre-State relations 
is sorted out at a new level of federal consciousness 
and functioning. Only then will regional political 
formations find the essential linkages to national 
parties. The longer the delay in facing this urgent 
task, the greater the danger to cohesion, particularly 
at the hands of simplistic, populist and lumpen 
extremists gathering in most parties with their 
gospel of violence, intimidation and blackmail. No 
democratic and participative system can live under 
such pressures. These must be defused by a coura- 
geous commitment to systems which will be sup- 
ported by the overwhelming silent majority in this 
sub-continent of seven hundred millions. 


ROMESH THAPAR 


Dispersing the power 


H, 


K. 


PARANJAPE 


WHEN discussing the question of 


_Centre-State relations, the essential 


point is the approach опе takes to 
the nature of the Union. If one 
assumes that India is — or at least 
should be — a completely integrat- 
ed and “unitary State, with its 
territory divided into States more 
for convenience of administration 
than for any basic reason, one 
would take a certain view. On the 
other hand, if one assumes that 
federalism is inherent іп the very 
character of the Indian Union, and 
that it is not a matter of accident 
that we have adopted a federal con- 





*Extracted'from a paper presented at 
the Seminar on Centre-State Relations in 
Bangalore, August, 5-7, 1983, 


stitution, one would take quite a 
different view. 


Many of us take the latter ap- 
proach. Federalism as the basis of 
the Indian Constitution came to be 
specially emphasised as a result of 
Muslim separatism. The national 
movement earlier had not given 
much thought to the nature of the 
future Indian polity. But, even 
before the Nehru Report of 1928, 
Gandhiji recognised the importance 
of dividing the country into its 
linguistic regions for better organis- 
ing the national movement, reveal- 
ing an awareness that some kind of 

federalism was inherent in the 
Indian situation. 


It has been emphasised by a 
number of students of the Indian 
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Constitution that unlike іп some 
other federations where the federat- 
ing units already existed independ- 
ently and then came together in a 
federation, the Indian situation was 
one where a strong and unitary 
central organisation already existed 
before Independence and the formul- 
ation of the federation was based 
on taking away powers from this 
unitary Central government to be 


- conferred on the federating units. 


But it should not be overlooked 
that the unitary government existed 
only under foreign rulers. Before that 
there were only some short periods 
when a large part of the territory 
was brought under an effective com- 
mon rule. Most of the time, the 
different regions were politically 
independent or quasi-independent 
even though, largely, for people in 
the sub-continent, India did exist 
as an entity to which they also owed 
some allegiance. It is this that has 
sometimes been popularly known 
as the ‘unity in diversity’ of India 
that really forms the basis of the 
Indian polity.! If this is accepted, 
it then follows that federalism has 
to be accepted as an essential part 
of one’s approach to the Indian 
polity... 


I, understanding the reasons why 
the Constitution provided for a pre- 
dominant Centre, even making it 
possible for the federal structure to 
beconverted into a unitary one at 
certain times, one has to remember 
the background, the circumstances 
in which the Constituent Assembly 
was functioning. The Congress had 
accepted the necessity of a some- 
what loose federation with residuary 


1. See — ‘Few would advocate the 
adoption of the unitary principle for the 
constitution of an Indian government. 
Almost every factor that is found to create 
a sense of separateness is to be found 
definitely within the vast territories of this 
country. The economic and geographic 
regions are many and distinct; and there 
are marked differences of race, language 
and religion. In spite, however, of: these 
differences, the vast bulk of at least the 
non-Muslim peoples have such a feeling 
of commonness of tradition and civiliza- 
tion and so realise the advantages and 
political and economic unity that they are 
strongly in favour of the formation of 
Indian union’. D.R. Gadgil, Writings & 
Speeches on Economic & Political Problems, 
Pune, 1981, pp. 423-24, 
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powers to the units mainly with a 
view to making it possible to pre- 
serve the unity of the country, by 
pursuading the Muslim League not 
to insist on partition. But once the 
decision of effecting partition was 
announced,? there was no reason to 
continue this earlier approach... 

This tendency was further aggrav- 
ated because of the fear of the 
country not being able to pull toge- 
ther and Balkanisation taking place. 
The danger was very much there, 


' and it was specially brought home 


by the continuing conflicts in 
Kashmir and regarding Hyderabad. 
The parition riots and the enor- 
mous flaw of migrants suggested 
that the country was bound to face 
difficult times in the early years of 
Independence, and only a strong 
Central government would be able 
to cope with them, 


I, has also to be remembered that 
the Congress was until then an 
organisation mainly devoted to car- 
rying on struggles for independence. 


One of the results of this was that 


it was a highly centralised organi- 
sation, with a few top leaders laying 
down the law, and most of the 
others oteying it... It was: therefore 
inevitable that the new Constitution 
would largely Бе formed according 
to what the Central Government 
thought would be appropriate. 


A study of the working of the 
Constituent Assembly clearly shows 
that the maximum influence in shap- 
ing the Constitution in its main 
structure was exercised by the 
Central leaders who were in the 
government. It should also be noted 
that, unlike- Gandhi, leaders like 
Nehru and Patel were not much 
wedded to ideas of decentralisation. 
Nehru, increasingly conscious of the 
necessity to undertake big plans for 
economic development, thought that 
planned development and speedy 
growth would require a great deal 
of Central control. Patel, very much 
conscious of the law and order 
situation and the building up of a 
strong system of administration, 
wanted to make sure that regional 
politics did not create difficulties in 
conducting these tasks. The Com- 
munist attempts at uprisings in some 


2, This happened on June 3, 1947, 


parts of the country such as Telen- 
gana reinforced this point... 


A major political factor that fur- 
ther helped them was that the only 
opposition to such a tendency could 
have come from strong leaders 
whose political base was in the diffe- 
rent federating units. As it happen- 
ed, at the particular stage of Coris-^ 
titution making, there were few 
such leaders. For example, both 
West Bengal and Assam were just 
coming out from the trauma of par- 
tition and were looking to the 
Centre for large scale assistance to 
meet the continuing and difficult 
problem of refugees. The Punjab 
was still unsettled. Orissa was poli- 
tically not very powerful. Аз regards 
the peninsular part of the country, 
the nationalities there were so divi- 
ded among different administrative 
units that their own genuine regio- 
nal leaderships were not very visible 
then. 


The only well organised and 
entrenched regional political leader- 
ship was that in U.P. and Bihar: 
but their topmost leaders, Jawahar- ^ 
lal Nehru or Rajendra Prasad, were 
wielding power at the Centre. Thus, 
it was left largely to second rank 
leaders like K. Santhanam or in- 
dependent members like Н.М. 
Kunzru to point out the flaws and 
dangers in over-centralisation. But 
their voice was not very effective... 


One wonders whether things 
would have been different if, instead 
of the Constituent Assembly being 
indirectly elected from those who 
were themselves elected under a res- 
tricted franchise, fresh elections had 
been held on the basis of adult fran- 
chise for the Constituent Assembly 
as such. It should be noted that the 
Congress had clearly stated in 1934 
that India’s future Constitution 
should be drawn up by a Consti- 
tuent Assembly ‘elected on the basis 
of adult franchise or as near it as 
possible.’ But, not only was no effort 
made to do so even after partition 
when the major hurdle in national 
decision-making had been overcome, 
but there was not even an attempt 
at providing for a ratification of the 
draft Constitution by the adult 
population of the country. тын 


It may be said that such ап at- 
tempt was unlikely to have made 


any real difference. The 1951 elec- 
tions gave the Congress such success 
as to suggest that it would have had 
an overwhelming majority even if 
special elections had been held to 
the Constituent Assembly. At the 
same time, it should be noted that 
political trends which were almost 
unrepresented in the Constituent 
Assembly such as the Communists 
and other leftists found a prominent 
^ place in the Parliament after the 
first general elections. It should also 
not be overlooked that, on one of 
the critical issues affecting the struc- 
ture of the future government, 
namely, the nature of the consti- 
tuent units, popular: passions were 
already getting aroused. Linguistic 
provinces became an explosive issue 
within a short (іше of the first gene- 
ral elections, and the top leaders 
who had attempted to throttle this 
demand found that they had to give 
way before a democratic upsurge. 


It is not impossible that the demand . 


for a restructuring of the constituent 
units might have formed a major 
place in the elections to the Cons- 
tituent Assembly if they had been 
held, and that might have given 

-quite a different turn to the whole 
perspective regarding Centre-State 
relations. 


But that did not happen. We 
therefore have а Constitution today 
which has not only many provisions 
which make the States over-depen- 
dent on the Centre in matters like 
financial resources but, what is much 
more troublesome, make it pos- 
sible for the Central authorities to 
reduce to a large extent — almost 
destroy — the possibility of autono- 
mous functioning by States even in 
the areas which are supposed to be 
their sphere under the Constitution. 


T. question of choosing Gover- 
nors went through a number of 
stages in the Constituent Assembly. 
Initially, the idea was that the Go- 
vernor should be directly elected by 
the people of the State. In order to 
avoid ‘for the. President',.the 'em- 
barrassing duty of nominating even 
an officiating Governor’. as С.В. 
Pant put it, even a post of Deputy 
-Governor was suggested. The ap- 
тшогоасһ was that giving the federal 
government any authority to nomi- 
«nate the Governor would be repug- 
«капі to the autonomy of the States. 


But, then, because of the fear that 
there might be a conflict and even a 
deadlock between a popularly elec- 
ted Governor and the Chief Minis- 
ter representing the majority party 
in the legislature, other methods of 
choosing the Governor such as an 
indirect election by àn electoral col- 

lege consisting *of members of 
the State legislatures, Members of 
Parliament from the State, or the 
electión of a panel of names from 
among whom the President should 
make the choice, were put forward. 
Even the last suggestion was oppos- 
ed by many on the ground that the 
choice being left to the President 
would mean that those in power at 
the Centre would make the choice 
and that, therefore, if the majority 
parties at the Centre and in the con- 
cerned States were different, a per- 
son belonging to the ruling party 
might be chosen from the panel. It 
was Jaiprakash Narayan, іп one of 
therare contributions he. made to 
Constitution-making, who pointed 
out that, in order to preserve State 
autonomy, the choice of Governors 
should have nothing to do with the 
President. 


І is a pity that, at the final 
stage, all these ideas were abandon- 
ed and the proposal for nomination 
by the President' was accepted. 
Nehru thought that a process of elec- 
tion for Governors would encourage 
a ‘narrow, provincial way of func- 
tioning and ‘thinking in each State. 
It would be better if the Governor 
was not intimately -connected with 
local parties: but was a detached 
figure, acceptable to the State 
Government no doubt, but not 
known to be a part of the party 
machine.’ A hope was expressed 
that a convention of the State 
Government being consulted before 
a Governor was appointed would be 
built up. Thus the decision was 
made that the Governor was to be 
appointed by the President with a 
tenure of five years, or ‘during the 
pleasure of the President.’ 


Whatever the intentions or pro- 
fessed pious wishes of the Constitu- 
tion-makers, the effect of this pro- 
vision is there for all to see. Except 
for an occasional Zakir Hussain or 
Pavate, governorships have usually 
been conferred either on retired civil 


servanis or — and this category 
constitutes very much the majority 
—onruling party politicians who, 
for one reason or another, perma- 
nently or temporarily, were to be 
put out of the way or given a рге 
retirement bonus... 


The uncertainty of tenure clearly 
indicated by the phrase ‘during thé 
pleasure of the President’ and the 
lure of the salary, perquisites and 
other advantages of the position 
were sufficient incentives for most 
persons appointed to these posts to 
toe the line of those who governed 
at the Centre. The possibility, also 
open under the Constitutional pro- 
visions, that the same person could 
be appointed for a second term 
either in the same State or іп some 
other State provided a further incen- 
tive. No wonder therefore that the 
Governors have usually been quite 
happy to act as the instrument of 
the Central rulers in the States over 
whose administrations they preside. 


As mentioned earlier, hopes had 
been expressed іп the Constituent 
Assembly that а convention would 
develop that the State Government 
would be consulted before a person 
was appointed as Governor in that 
State. Apparently, such consultation 
is done. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that a person unwanted 
by the State Government is пої im- 
posed. Governors are also transfer- 
red from State to State, sometimes . 
to ensure that a person who will be 
better fitted to do the needful on be- 
half of the ruling party is placed as 
Governor in a critical State at a cri« 
tical time; sometimes it appears to 
be done more to make the Gover- 
nors realise that in effect they are 
nothing but temporary civil servants 
holding positions at the pleasure of 
those who rule in New Delhi.... 


T.. constitutional provisions 
about the Governor, combined with 
the emergency provisions under 
Article 356, һауе proved to be an 
infernal machine to subvert the 
spirit of Centre-State relations in 
the Union. About this latter pro- 
vision also, there was much debate 
ih the Constituent Assembly and 
misgivings had been expressed even 
then that the Article could become 
an instrument of establishing 
Central dictatorship over States. The 
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lise of the phrase ‘or otherwise’ in 
the first part of the Article (‘If the 
President, on receipt of a Report 
from the Governor of a State, or 
otherwise’) had been specially point- 
ed out as a potential source of much 
mischief. On the other hand, 
Ambedkar had expressed the hope 
that the Article would prove to be a 
dead-letter. 


А, our experience shows, the Arti- 
cle has been misused almost from 
the beginning of the Constitution to 
subserve the interests of the party 
ruling at the Centre. From the time 
when Presidential rule was imposed 
in the erstwhile PEPSU in 1953 even 
though the United Front led by the 
Akali Dal had a majority in the 
Assembly and even though the Raj 
Pramukh was reported to have 
thought that Presidential rule was 
not necessary, there have been so 
many cases of the use of this Article 
for partisan ends that it is not neces- 
sary to recount them. The most 
famous (or infamous) ones are: the 
dismissal of the CPI(M) Govern- 
ment in Kerala in 1959 even though 
it continued to have majority 
support in the Assembly, on the 
ground that the Government, in the 
opinion of the Governor, had lost 
the support of the majority of the 
people; or the dissolution of the 
Kerala Assembly in 1965 after the 
mid-term elections there before the 
Assembly had met even once, on 
the ground that the Governor felt 
that in his opinion no party was in 
a position to form a Government — 
even if the 29 newly elected CPI(M) 
MLAs who were in detention 
were released; or the dismissal in 
1971 of the West Bengal Assembly 
when the Congress led front dis- 
integrated, without giving an oppor- 
tunity to the CPI(M), the largest 
single party, to try to form а gov- 
ernment. The wholesale dismissals 
of a number of State Assemblies in 
1977, and in 1980, are further 
proof that such misuse of powers 
need not be taken to be the mono- 


3. For a detailed and systematic study 


of these phenomena, see: B.D. Dua 
Presidential Rule in India (1950-74), Now 
Delhi. 

For the odd example of a consciéntious 
Governor who tried to be fair and was 
therefore unpopular with the Central 
ruling party, see: D.C. Pavate: My Days 
as Governor, 1974, esp. pp. 181-208. 


poly of any particular ruling party 
at the Centre. 


There are a number of critical 
occasions when the Governor has 
to use his discretion; and the expec- 
tation is that he would-use it with a 
sense of fairness so as to inspire 
confidence among all and create an 
atmosphere favourable for streng- 
thening democracy. The question 
whether the defeated Chief Minister 
should be permitted іо солбіпие as a 
caretaker government when he advi- 
ses the dissolution of the Assembly, 
or whether Presidential rule should 
be imposed till such time as elec- 
tions can be held, is one such occa- 
sion. If there was no provision for 
Presidential rule, it would have been 
incumbent on the Governor to per- 
mit the defeated Chief Minister to 
continue as caretaker and їо 
insist on speedy elections. The very 
availability of this provision has 
meant that, instead of taking this 
democratic way’ out, Presidential 
rule has many times been imposed 
and elections have been postponed 
to suit the convenience of the 
Central authorities and-the Central 
ruling party. 


с%.4-- 

А worse авресЕ”оҒ the partisan- 
ship shown by the Governors is in 
their readiness almost to act as 
sponsors of a party.or its allies at 
thecost of others. Thus, it is well- 
known that іп 952, Sri Prakash, 
then Governor of Madras, refused 
to invite T. Prakasham who had 
been elected leader by all the oppo- 
sition parties to form a government, 
but nominated C. Rajagopalachari 
as a Member of the Legislative 
Council and then invited him, as 
leader of the Congress party, to 
form Ше Government. Even a 
worse example was provided іп 
Bihar in 1967 when the specially 
appointed Governor, N. Kanungo, 
appointed S. P. Singh as Chief 
Minister just for a day so that, on 
his advice, B.P. Mandal could be 
nominated a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council; and then, as agreed 
before-hand, S.P. Singh resigned 
and B.P. Mandal was installed as 
Chief Minister. 

Enough has been written about 
the over-centralising provisions in 
the Constitution.... The Central 
authority and political and adminis- 
trative-powers have many times, and 


especially more so in гесейі years, 
been so used as to make the State 
governments feel unstable; and this 
is so not only about the opposition 
party governments but even about 
governments belonging to the ruling 
party itself. The attenipt to create a 
situation of political supremacy for 
the Central leadership has resulted 
in such weakening of State leaders 
and governments that they сап hard- _ 
ly carry out their proper tasks with 
any stability and confidence. 


E sus has also been written 
about the inelastic financial re- 
sources left with the States in the 
distribution of financial resources so 
that they have increasingly been 
forced to depend upon Central 
financial support to meet their legi- 
timate requirements for develop- 
mental and non-developmental ex- 
penditure. It is undoubtedly true 


"that the State governments have 


also not usually tapped the resources 
at their disposal as they should have. 
The most notable instances of these 
are: taxes on agricultural incomes; 
and also charges for irrigation water _ 
and power supply, as well as better- ^ 
ment levies etc. But surely it cannot 
be overlooked in this context that 
this has been so in spite of the fact 
that most State governments have 
been under the control of the Cong- 
ress Party through most of these 30 
years; and it is the Congress Party 
which has been in charge ОЁ the 
Central Government as well as the 
Planning Commission and has end- 
orsed suggestions for the proper 
tapping of these sources right from 
1950. 

А major politica] constraint on 
State governments tapping these 
resources has been that their imposi- 
tion would adversely affect a very 
large number of people and thus 
affect the popularity of those who 
impose these levies adversely. Per- 
haps, one can say that the whole 
process of centralisation in decision- 
making and planning has resulted 
in the States not feeling that it is 
they who have to bear the real 
burden of developing their people. 
They have become accustomed to 
being dependent on the Centre in 
important matters relating to dev- 
elopment plans and programmes..— 


An important instrument which. 
completely upset the balance іле 


Centre-State relations towards 
Central dominance was the manner 
in which the system of development 
planning evolved and, functioned.* 
M.R. Masani has recently indicated 
that when the question of introduc- 
ing the new item of development 
planning in one of the three lists of 
subjects came up, Nehru was think- 
ing of putting it in the Union List. 
As it is, it has been included in the 
Concurrent List. This is as it should 
be. But what has happened actually 
is that the whole planning set-up in 
the country has evolved in a manner 
where the Central Government 
dominates the formulation of dev- 
elopment plans even in areas which 
are very much a part of the State 
subjects. 


A number of measures have con- 
tributed to this. The fact that the 
Planning Commission was set up 
merely by a resolution of the Central 
Government and continues on that 
basis has meant that it is a body 
fully subordinate to the Central, 
authorities. To some extent, the fact 
that the Prime Minister is its Chair- 
man and some more Central Minis- 
ters — especially the Minister for 
Finance and the Minister for Plann- 
ing — are its members has given it 
a certain special status...In that 
sense, it really plays the function 
of a coordinating ministry for the 
developmental activities of the Cen- 
tre. 


d Commission is not a federal 
body and has no representatives of 
the States on it. In fact, the States 
have no reai influence with the Com- 
mission. The National Development 
Council provides the most impor- 
tant link between the Commission 
and the States. But its role is too 
casual, spasmodic and almost per- 
functory to ensure that the State's 
participation in the planning pro- 
cess 15 either continuous or deep. 
There have been attempts from time 
to time to create Standing Commit- 
‘tees of the NDC, or official level 
Standing Committees, which will 
ensure the participation of Statés in 
the work of the Planning Commis- 
sion in its various aspects, but these 
efforts have hardly ever succeeded, 


____ог lasted for very long. Plan for- 


mulation which is the main task 


4. The Times of India, July 17, 1983. 


around which {һе Planning Commis- 
sion's functioning revolves is large- 
ly undertaken by the Commission 
onits own, with the participation 
of the Central] Ministries to some 
extent but with little effective parti- 
cipation by the States except for 
their own development plans. 


Partly because of the goodwill as 
well as the respect which most State 
governments had for the Planning 
Commission especially with the 
Prime Minister heading it, and part- 
ly because Central assistance played 
an important role in financing 
States’ Plan outlays, the States were 
steam-rollered for quite a long time 
into accepting Central dictates.... 
The existence of full-fledged minis- 
tries in Delhi dealing with subjects 
which were essentially the responsi- 
bility of the States could not but 
result in the Central ministries 
wanting to develop their empires 
and assuming that the States should 
accept their leadership in various 
matters of development plans, 
policies and programmes. Finan- 
cial inducements were tied to such 
advice, and the States had therefore 
little alternative but to accept it. - 


T. result of this approach was 
that even in matters where the States 
should have been encouraged to 
show considerable initiative, and 
diversity of resources and situations 
should have compelled a great deal 
of experimentation in approaches to 
development, there was too much 
straight jacketing, and this did not 
help growth in the best possible 
manner. The undesirability of such 
an approach to development plan- 
ning had - been emphasised by 
various observers, and occasionally 
also by State leaders. But it was 
only as part of the overall attempt 
to redefine Centre-State relations 
in the period between 1966 and 1970 
that this aspect also received special 
attention. The Administrative Re- 
forms Commission played a useful 
role in suggesting an approach 
under which the States would be 
permitted to enjoy greater autonomy 
in formulating their own develop- 
ment plans. The fact that D.R. 
Gadgil was the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission at thht 
time also helped because Gadgil was 
one of those who had for long 
criticised the excessive centralisation 


'accounting and delays 


. 


of development planning especially | 
іп agriculture, social services and . 


such other subjects. The result of 
this was that the approach to Cen- 
tral plan assistance underwent a 
significant change. І 


А, the 4th Plan document point- 
ed out: ‘Hitherto the, Plan schemes 
under different heads of develop- 
ment had their own patterns of assis- 
tance and the States could draw their 
grants or loans accordingly. Outlays ' 
under certain heads of development 
as also some of the specified schemes 
were earmarked and could not be 
diverted to other heads of develop- 
ment or schemes. This involved 
procedure of estimation, intimation 
and payment of Central assistance 
led to а complicated system of 
in final 
financial adjustments. Another 
feature of this system was that 
comparatively more advanced States 
were able to obtain a larger propor- 
tion of Central assistance in the 
form ОҒ grant even though the 
total quantum of assistance from 
the Centre was less in comparison 


- with the less advanced States as 


they could adopt, in view of their 
revenue position being comfortable, 
such schemes as would attract large 
amounts of grant. 2-0 

*[n order to simplify the procedure 
for release of Central assistance, to 


- avoid adoption of standard schemes 


unsuited to local conditions and 
needs as well as to ensure equity 
among States in regard to the grant 
assistance for the Plan, it has been 
decided that in future there will be 
no schematic patterns of assistance. 
Central assistance will not be related 
to any specific scheme or programme 
under the State Plans but will be 
given to the States through block 
grants and block loans. Each State 
will get a fixed proportion (30%) 
of Central assistance in the form 
of grant and the balance (7075) by 
way of loans. In order to ensure 
that the overall priorities of the 
Plan are adhered to, outlays under 
certain heads or subheads of deve- 
lopments and specified schemes will, 
however, be earmarked and will 
not be diverted to other heads of 
development’. And again: ‘States 
wili now have much greater initia-- 
tive inthe formulation of schemes 
and programmes. Till now the 
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State Plans had been formulated 
by and large in terms of standard 
Schemes which had been approved 
by the Central ministries and the 
Planning Commission and which 
carried with them a: quantum of 
assistance - in the shape of loans 
and grants.’5 - 


А, aspect of the same ap- 
proach was that Centrally spon- 
sored schemes in which a uniform 
pattern of staffing and administra- 
tive organisation were laid down by 
the Centre, and which the States 
thought were in many cases unsuited 
to their genuine requirements, were 
drastically cut -down. It has since 
been decided that they would be 
confined to demonstrations and 
pilot projects, surveys and research, 
or would have regional or inter- 
tate character, or would be such 
that they have a definite overall 
significance from the all-India 
angle. ` ` 


Of course, this has' not meant 
а significant reduction іп 
Central expenditure on subjects the 
bulk of whose real work is carried 
on in the States. But it has resulted 
in a curtailment of the attempts at 
imposition of Central ideas on 
State governments in relation to 
development programmes, at least 
in a number of fields. 


Тһе systematisation of the basis 
of Central assistance carried out 
at the time of formulating the 
4th Five-Year Plan — sometimes 
called the Gadgil formula — has 
not only reduced Central interfer- 
ence and arbitrariness in providing 
Plan assistance to some extent, but 
it has also helped in providing 
specific attention to the grant of 
special assistance to particularly 
backward ог. vulnerable States. 
Because it is difficult to obtain 
unanimity on any full scale alterna- 
tive, the Gadgil formula continues 


to provide the basis of assistance. 


though it was slightly modified in 
1980. 


All recommendations for improv- 
ing planning at the State level have 
largely fallen on deaf ears. In most 
States, planning continues to be 





5. Fourth Five-Year Plan, 1969-74, pp. 


55-56. ` 
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spasmodic and there is great reluc- 
tance on the part especially of the 
political elements in charge of State 
administrations to permit systema- 
tic and coordinated development 
effort being pursued under the 
auspices of an expert planning 
body. This is because such plann- 
ing -cannot «always accommodate 
the short term politically expedient 
demands of such leadership... 


А, the Centre, politics did not 
create much ofa problem so long 
as there was reasonable political 
stability and also a great deal of 
consensus about the lines оп which 
development efforts were to be 
pursued. It is in the post-Nehru 
era, with political instability and 
conflict between parties and fac- 
tions within parties — seemingly 
ideological but in reality largely 
based on the pursuit of political 
power by rival groups — that the 
mix-up of political and expert ele- 
ments has led to increasing ineffec- 


 tiveness of the Planning Commis- 


sion. The discontinuity in the plan- 
ning process resulting from political 
changes led to an interruption of 
the planning process for three years 
(1966 to 1968), and to а wholesale 
change in the composition of the 
Commission in 1967, 1970, 1977 
and 1980. It also resulted in the 
undue premature termination of 
the Fifth Plan, virtual interruption 
of planning, the setting aside of the 
work done by the Lakdawala Сош- 
mission, and the preparation of a 
new Sixth Five-year Plan. Such 
partisan approaches cau hardly 
help the successful use of develop- 
ment planning as a major instru- 
ment of national transformation. 


Itappears to be clear that the 
Planning Commission falls between 
two stools. With the Prime Mini- 
ster as Chairman, the Finance 
Minister and sometimes some other 
ministers as members, and the 
increasing tendency to have a 
Deputy Chairman from among 
senior party politicians — and this 
person bemg changed every year or 
so for no reason that one can 
fathom — the Commission very 
much becomes a wing of the party 
government ruling at the Centre. 
But, as it has on it some non-offi- 
cial experts, professionals or even 
civil servants as members, it does 


not have the authority ofa sub- 
committee of the Cabinet. It is 
thus neither an expert body, nora 
body with political authority.... 


In fact, the over-politicisation of 
public life in the country, with 
increasing non-cooperation and con- 
flict among major political parties 
and factions within parties has crea- 
ted a situation where, if an attempt 
at development planning is to be 
made and seriously pursued, the 
planning organisation should be 
depoliticised as much as possible. 
This involves that the Planning 
Commission. should cease to be a 
body composed partly of ministers 
and partly of experts. It should also 
no longer be a body which is fully 
subordinate to the Central Govern- 
ment and holding office at its plea- 
sure. i 


І also needs to be noted that it is 
not unusual for the Union Govern- . 
ment, with its coordinating powers 
and its capacity to make special 
granis to States facing difficulties, 
to discriminate among them on po- 
litical grounds. For example, it is 
well-known that in 1974, when the 
Central authorities were not happy 
with the Chief Minister there, Chi- 
manbhai Patel, even though he be- 
longed to the same party, the flow 
of foodgrains to Gujarat suddenly 
declined. This led to much disaffec- 


` tion and rioting, which left a large 


number of dead and injured in the 
State. The Chief Minister then re- 
signed; and the flow of foodgrains 
quickly increased. That special ac- 
commodation grants are given to 
State governments is a known’ fact. 
They have to face sudden emergen- 
cies arising out of natural disasters 
such as earthquakes, floods and fa- 
mines. Therefore, the attitude of all 
the Central authorities, as if these 
grants were a great favour, is ques- 
tionable because the States’ finances 
are not only comparatively inelastic 
but, once the five-year plan is finali- 
sed, almost fully committed, making ‹ 
it difficult for them to meet such 
large contingencies without serious 


inroads in developmental outlays 


and without resorting either to 
more deficit financing or seeking 
additional Central assistance... 


An important reason for the 
Union Government being given 


С/е 


о 


somewhat overriding powers under 
the Constitution, especially in econo- 
mic matters, was at one stage explai- 
ned by Nehru as the necessity to 
carry out integrated development of 
whole regions and of the country. 
When he supported the proposal to 
make education, health and forests 
Concurrent subjects—instead of State 
ones as under the 1935 Act—provin- 
cial government chiefs like G.B. 
Pant and В.О. Kher objected. 
Nehru then asked: how will it be 
possible for an integrated plan for 
forest development to be carried out 
unless the subject was included in 
the Concurrent Jist? The answer 
given by G.B. Pant needs to be 
noted when thinking of this whole 


question. It was not legislative coer- ' 


cion that would help in such matters, 
he pointed out, but pursuasion and 
willing consent. It is this that most 
protagonists of a dominant Centre 
have overlooked... 


А special feature of the Indian 
federal system is the existence of all- 
India services, especially the Indian 
Administrative Service and the 

. Indian Police Service, members of 
which occupy important positions 
both in the Union and the State 
governments, but which are essenti- 
ally under the control of the Union 
government. This unique feature of 
Indian federalism is obviously a 
heritage of the pre-Independence 
services—the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police. Тһе records 
of the Constituent Assembly show 
quite clearly that the merits of this 
proposal were never fully discussed. 
Sardar Patel pushed the proposal 
through, partly because of its impor- 
tance in his view of the future, and 
there were few members who could 
oppose him, and partly because an 
assurance had been given to the for- 
mer all-India services about their 
conditions of service etc . 


The main argument put forward 

in support of the maintenance of 
. these services in the existing manner 
is that not only does this help to 
-attract the best talent to important 
administrative jobs but also that the 
constitution of the services enables 
their members to enjoy a degree of 
independence which enables them to 
“act with integrity. Тһе assumption 
behind the latter argument is obvi- 


ously that those holding positions of 
political power at the Centre are 
likely to act with greater circumspec- 
tion and show more respect for the 
independence and integrity of the 
civil service than those in the States. 
There is no evidence to support any 
such conclusion about a qualitative 
difference... 


t 


А one: argument is that the 
members of the all-India services 
are likely to be less involved in what 
are called narrow regional or local 
interests; and that therefore they are 
likely to conduct themselves with 
objectivity and impartiality... If this 
is a proper approach to administra- 
tion, what was wrong with having 
British civil servants administering 
the country? The approach of the 
former steel-frame ‘of the ICS, that 
they should maintain a distance bet- 
ween themselves and the common 
people so that the latter. would look 
upon them as some kind of guardian- 
rulers, is surely not an appropriate 
one for the functioning of a demo- 
cratic polity. 


The main objection to the contin- 
uance of these services js that their 
members cannot but feel more loyal 
to the Union authorities than to 
those in the States where they are 
working. This is likely not only 
because it is the Union Government 
which has a final say in determining 
their career prospects, but also bec- 
ause, with the very uneven distribu- 
tion of financial and other resources 
between the Union and the States, 
the former has an undue share of 
high level posts under its control 
and patronage. Also, the possibility 
of being deputed to high-emolument 
positions in international organisa- 
tions depends very much on the 
Union authorities. The State autho- 
rities many times therefore find that 
the officers from these services are 
more loyal to the Union; and this 
can be quite troublesome when the 
parties in power are different and 
are sometimes in conflict. 


A similarly fallacious approach 
results in other peculiar proposals. 
А recent one, supported even by the 
highest judicial authority in the 
country, is that a number of High 
Court Judges in every State should 
be drawn from outside the State, and 


.it is even proposed that the Chief 


. 


Justice might also be so drawn. Un- 
less the idea is that the interpreta- 
tion of laws has nothing to do with 
the traditions of the particular peo- 
ple, in a country with so much ling- 
uistic and cultural diversity, to think 
of any such proposal is in effect to 
think of justice as having littleto do 
with the common people in a com- 
munity. As legislatures in various 
States begin to function more and 
more in their own regional languages 
as they must, and the law courts at 
different levels begin to interpret 
laws and administer justice in the 
local languages, how can one con- 
ceive of the High Courts working 
with judges who are drawn froma 
different language group and there- 
fore can neither understand the 
language of the State Jaws and the 
judgements of the lower courts, nor 
are conversant with the language, 
literature and cultural heritage of 
the regions in which they are func- 
tioning. . 


In fact, it should be considered a 
matter of utter shame for us that in 
a democracy, 30 years after Inde- 
pendence, all our important work — 
in government, administration, legi- 
slatures, science, technology, indus- 
try, business or law courts—is con- 
ducied in a language which not more 
than a very small percentage of our 
population can understand. This is 
nothing but elitism continuing 
under the garb of democracy. How 
can the common citizen effectively 
come into his own when almost all 
important aspects of life are domi- 
nated at the highest level only by 
those who understand English? 


One might also say that it is this 
elite which prefers that the affairs of 
the country are not only conducted 
in a language which the common 
people cannot understand but that 
they are also run by the small cote- 
rie which has taken upon itself the 
mantle of the former foreign rulers 
of the country. 


A gains the use of local langu- 
ages for all important purposes, it is 
said that efficiency will suffer. Scien- 
tific and technological progress will 
be retarded because there would be 


. inadequate association with the best 


knowledge available in ihe world, 
There are even lawyers who allege 
that judicial functioning will become 
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impossibíe unless the higher courts 
function for a long time in English. 
All such arguments ‘overlook the 
fact that in the world there are 
many language groups which have 
much smaller numbers of - people 
speaking those languages, but con- 
duct all their affairs in their own 
language; and there is nothing to 
show that they are handicapped as a 
result. 
countries like Hungary, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and' many other 
European countries not to speak of 
Japan... 

Another objection to the full 
scale use of various regional langu- 
ages for all purposes in their respec- 
tive áreas is that this would in effect 
lead to a break-up of the country 
and make mobility difficult. Firstly. 
it is necessary to understand that 
each of our language areas is practi-. 
cally larger than most other count- 
ries of the world. Also that the bulk 
of our people are bound to spend 
most of their working life within 
their own language area. Our affairs 
should therefore be conducted in 
such a way as to facilitate the full 
use of the potential talents of the 
vast bulk of our people, not for the 
benefit of the small minority which 
wil migrate from one area to an- 
other and which will: be interested 
in operating at the all-India level. 
There is nothing to prevent those 
who want to operate in various 
parts of the country to either learn 
the language in the area in which 
they are going to operate or to use 
the commonly understood languages 
like Hindi/Hindustani/English. 


I n this context, the best example 
for India is that of Yugoslavia. It 
is also a country in which no one 
language or language group is pre- 
eminent and therefore all languages 
have to be treated as equal. All the 
languages of the different republics 
of the Yugoslav federation enjoy 
equal status. In each republic, all 
affairs are conducted in the local 
language... : 


It also needs to be noted that the 
Yugoslavs also found that, even 
though they had recognised at the 
very beginning of their post Second 
War existence that they were “а 
plurinational community’, ‘the Fede- 
ration had for a very long time kept 


One has only to' mention 


broad, weizhty functions, particu- 
larly economic and legislative ones' 
which ‘complicated the relations bet- 
ween the F2deration and the Socia- 
list Republics’ and ‘aggravated 


interrepublican relations.’ The Cons- 


titutional Amendments which they 
adopted in 1971 were meant to rea- 
lise ‘the independence and state- 
hood of the Republics..., to deter- 
mine (not only) their stronger 
responsibility for their own econo- 
mic and social upswing, but also for 
the functioning of the Federation.’é 


“ 


i, is the utter failure of those in 
positions of power at the Centre to 
realise the real character of the 
Indian Union which is increasingly 
leading to 2n explosive situation in 
Centre-State relations. It should not 
be overlooked that, as soon as the 
charismatic.and dominant leadership 
of Jawaharlal Nehru vanished from 
the scene, the nature of the political 
situation hed changed and the Cen-. 
tral dominance prevalent thereto 
was already challenged between 1967 
and 1970. The re-emergence of an- 
other charismatic leader, and a far 
more ruthless use of all available in- 
struments to ensure the dominance 
of the power elite at New Delhi, is 


once agair laying the seeds for. 


an outburs: in- Centre-State rela- 
tions. In the short run, it may 
appear that manipulation of various 
instruments to impose, through sub- 
servient satraps, Delhi's rule over 
the States would lead to a strong 
and powerful Indian Union. Toa 
penetrating observer, it should be 
quite clear -hat this is really leading 
to a destruction of the natural lea- 
dership in different parts of the coun- 
try which can only result in situa- 
tions of revolt or anarchy. 


The growth of regional parties is 
the inevitable outcome of the feeling 
engendered in important sub-nation- 
alities of india that they -are not 
permitted to manage their own 
affairs, and that there is an attempt 
to impose Delhi’s.rule on them in 
matters іп which the States in a 
federation like ours must be per- 
mitted to govern themselves. By 
wise handling at one stage, the re- 

.Bional revclt in Tamil Nadu had 


6. Pavle Nikolic: The Socio-political 
System af Yuzosiavia, Belgrade, 1974. 


been brought to accept а modifica- 
tion away from the earlier secession- 
ist one to one only insisting on 
genuine self-government. But the 
situation in Punjab appears to be 
Boing out of hand and this is the 
inevitable outcome of the failure of . 
those in power at New Delhi to un- 
derstand the importance of permitt- 

ing genuine self-government to vari- 
our sub-nationalities in India. Even 
when various other linguistic sub- 

nationalities were permitted to con- 
stitute their own separate States, 
there was an attempt’ for long to 

deny this right to the Punjabi speak- 

ing people. There has also been 

persistent effort to manipulate local 

politics in such a way as to deny the 

natural leadershipin every State to 

come up and exercise responsibility. 

This cannot but lead to the growth 

of regional parties and, later, to 

regional chauvinism. Unless the 

Central leadership understands the 

essentially federal character of the 

Indian polity, such developments 

are inevitable. : 


Some consider that the regional 
leaderships may be conservative, * 
and may tend to oppress handi- 
capped sections like minorities, sche- 
duled castes, scheduled tribes, and 
also agricultural and other labour. 
This is not unlikely. But there is not 
the slightest proof that in the last 


` 30 years Central dominance has 


been able to make any significant 
difference to the position . of .these 
sections... Except make-believe acts 
and a radical facade, New .Delhi's 
rule has mainly helped the elite and 
the haves all through these thirty- 
five years. It is more likely that 
radical groups representing the poor 
and the oppressed may succeed in 


.some State or the other, as has al- . 


ready happened occasionally; and a 

dominant Centre under the present: 
Centre-State dispensation -has the 

will and also the power to dethrone 

them, or at least thwart their pro- 

poor efforts. The poor and the opp- 

ressed should not therefore expect 

to obtain any relief from a strong 

Centre... | 


The implications of the present 
Situation and our analysis of it are 
clear. The whole question of the 
federal structure in India and ће - 


relations in it between the Union 


and the federating units needs to be 
looked at afresh... At this stage, it 
is unnecessary to go into the details 
ofthe changes that are necessary. 
It may be enough to indicate the 
broad nature of the changes that 
would be involved. For one thing, 
the powers which the Centre has of 
interfering with the States in the 
areas under their normal governance 
need to be removed. This would 
“imply that the institution of Cent- 
rally nominated Governors, who 
operate as instruments of the Cen- 
tral authorities, has to go. So also 
Article 356. 


А, the same time, the question of 
restructuring the set-up of the fede- 
rating units may also have to be 
considered. While the necessity to 
recognise the linguistic sub-national- 
ities and to grant them the right to 
run their own States has now been 
largely realised in practice, the ques- 
ticn whether, for enabling the com- 
mon people effectively to participate 
in their own governance and, what 
is even more important at the pre- 
_ веп time, their own economic deve- 
lopment, it is not necessary to have 
much smaller States than many of 
the present ones needs to be care- 
fully examined. One of the urges 
very much recognised in the Yugo- 
slav philosophy of self-management 
is the release of local energies; and 
this would probably be achieved far 
better with smaller, more manage- 
able, units of government. Whether 
this merely involves better and more 
Panchayati Raj, or it would require 
a larger number of smaller States is 
a matter which needs attention. The 
continuous complaints of neglect 
from the Marathwada and Vidarbha 
regions of Maharashtra would sug- 
gest that not only Delhi, but even 
Bombay — and on that analogy, 
Lucknow or Patna or Madras—are 
very far for certain regions to re- 
ceive their full share of attention. 


Moreover, if the representation of 
States in the Rajya Sabha is chang- 
ed — as many students think it 
should be to accord with the federal 
principle — so that all States have 
equal or almost equal representation 
there, there would Ве а definite in- 


—— 


7. See, P.J.D. Wiles: Economic Institu- 
tone Compared, Oxford (О.К), 1977, 
p. 476. А 


centive to form more equal — and 
more manageable—federating units. 


. It is also vital to redefine the re- 
lationship in the economic sphere. 
The Central control over practically 
all industries hasto give way to a 
distribution of industries and as- 
pects of their working between the 
Union and the States which would 
serve the functional purposes of ap- 
propriate growth and regulation in 
public interest... The Planning Com- 
mission should be converted into a 
statutory organisation with a whole 
time membership, fixed tenure and 
continuity through the staggered 
retirement of its members. It should 
be entrusted with specific functions 
and should be seen to be acting on 
its own, though of course іп conti- 
nuous collaboration with the gov- 
ernments both at the Union level 
and in the States. Such a body is 
likely to command more respect 
from not only State governments 
but also various sectoral interests, 
and therefore be more effective. 
The National Development Council 
will have also to become a statutory 
body, with appropriate links estab- 
lished between the State planning 
organisations and the federal Plan- 
ning Commission. 


po there is also the necessity 
of having some organisation which 
will provide a forum for consulta- 
tion on vital and important matters. 


At present there is no body which 
provides a forum for important 
decisions to be taken by some kind 
of national consensus. The Privy 
Council in great Britain is the kind 
of body which may be thought of 
in this context. It provides a venue 
where the leaders of the country, 
past and present, from the ruling 
party and the main opposition, and 
others very much involved in the 
present апа future of the country, 
come together and try to arrive at 
decisions of vital importance to the 
country. In India, such matters can 
include the nominations for the 
posts like the Chief Justice of India, 
the Chief Election: Commissioner, 
and perhaps even the President, the 
Vice-President and the Governors. 
Questions like the declaration of 
Emergency when necessary, or other 
steps to Фе taken to prevent a 
break-down of law and order in 
some part of the country or, what 


‘would Бе. even more important, 


questions of war and peace may also 
be discussed in such a body in con- 
fidence. 


It should be recalled that there 
was a proposal put forward at one 
stage before the Constituent As- 
sembly for a ‘Council of States’. Its 
functions were similar to those 
mentioned earlier, and the com- 
position suggested was: the Prime 
Minister, the Deputy Prime Mini- 
ster if any, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, presiding officers 
of the two Houses of Parliament, 
the Attorney General, former 
Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
Chief Justices; and seven nominees 
of the President. But the idea was 


- not pursued... 


О, course, for such an institution 
to be created and properly utilised, 
the main political parties, and 
especially the ruling party, will 
have to openly accept the bonafides 
of other politica] parties. There has 
been a regrettable degree of self- 
righteousness in the Congress Party 
and, to some extent, among all 
parties. A democratic polity cannot 
operate unless there is some mini- 
mum degree of mutual confidence... 
In critical circumstances, the Presi- 
dent, the Governor, the Chief Jus- 
tice or the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner have to take decisions which 
can seriously affect the interests and 
fortunes of one political party or 
the other. Unless, therefore, the 
persons appointed to these posts 
are chosen with the. maximum 
attempt at consensus, there would 


. develop simmering discontent which 


would make the smooth function- 
ing of the polity difficult. To ensure 
that the system functions well, the 
composition of the State Council 
as perhaps such a body may be 
called, may have to include, in 
addition to the functionaries already 
mentioned earlier, the leader of the 
opposition in the Lok Sabha. It 
will also have to include one Chief 
Minister each to represent the 
different regional zones. 


Of course, it is true that various 
forums — formal and informal — 
have been used from time to time 
for discussion on major policy issues. 
There are conferences of Governors, 
Chief Ministers and Ministers deal- 
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ing with particular subjects which 
discuss issues relating to policies, 
plans and programmes. The National 
Development Council is a body 


` which represents the Centre аз well 


the States for discussions relating to 


development plans and allied pro-. 


Бет»... But these bodies either deal 
with particular агеав ОҒ government 
or, as іп the case of Governors’ con- 
ferences, provide a' forum for ex- 
change of views more than for 
taking decisions. The Chief Mini- 
sters’, conferences have certainly a 
more positive role in that, on crucial 
matters and critical: occasions, they 
have been used at least as sounding 
boards before important decisions 
were announced. 


I, appears that Lal Bahadur Shash- 
tri in his brief period of Prime 
Ministership attempted to develop 
а body which a foreign student of 
Indian affairs designated as 'the 
Grand Council of the Republic.'8 
The attempt was of too short dura- 
tion to help develop a convention 
or even attain some kind of definite 
form. What is however important 
is that there was apparently a deli- 
berate effort to call together for 
informal discussions on important 
problems key persons from the 
Central Government, State govern- 
ments and also party politicians 
who did not hold any State office... 
"Thus, the Centre and the States, 
the Party and the Government, and 
diverse factions, groups and ideo- 
logical tendencies are all present, 
making the Grand Council a com- 
bined authority-power summit in 
the Indian polity.’ It was appar- 
ently felt that, with Nehru's recent 


departure from the scene, a group : 


consensus had to be deliberately 
arrived at so as to ensure cohesion. 


Of course, at that time, there 
were no complications such as par- 
ties other than the Congress being 


in power in the States. This happe-' 


ned soon after and, since then, atte- 
mpts at genuine consultation and 
consensus have been rare. The situ- 
ation was too new in the. period 
between 1967-69 for any conven- 


tion to develop or arrangements to ` 


evolve. With the split in the Con- 


gress іп 1969, and the bitterness 


8. M. Brecher: Succession in India, 1966, 
pp. 121-124. 


‘that this zenerated in the two wings 


ofthat party, any attempt ata 
consensus would have been difficult. 
It’ is true that the Bangla Desh 
crisis was so-handled by everybody 
concerned, and especially by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, that there 
appeared to be a great deal of 
common understanding, mutual 
support aad consensus among major 
political formations in the country 
on the handling of that very diffi- 
cult situation. Unfortunately, there 


` was hardly.an attempt made to 


sustain this atmosphere. As in the 
ruling Congress Party, so alsó in 
the county as a whole, the aim 
appears to be to ensure monolithic 
control of the Leader and a coterie ` 
around her. It was obvious that 
opposition parties as well as self- 
respecting elements within the 
ruling party itself; and non-party 
persons, could not accept the role 
of drummer boys. 


T.. history of increasing mutual 
suspicion with the Emergency . 
interlude, and various other develop- 
ments since then are too recent to 
need any recapitulation. What 
needs to Әз stressed however is that 
there is vezy little of consultation 
on important decisions even within 
the ruling рагіу; not to speak of 
one between the ruling party and 
other important political parties 
and groups as well as non-party 
elements in the country. Moreover, 
the effort in 1977 as also іп 1980 
when there was а full-scale change 
in the party in power, appears to 
have been to repudiate whatever 
was done by the previous govem; 
ment. 


How to effecta change in this 
atmosphere is a much larger theme 
with which we cannot deal here. It 
is howeve- suggested that if an. 
institutional arrangement for the 
regular coming together of the most 
influential and important elements 
in the: country existed, over a 
period of істе it may help to reduce 
the barriers of suspicion and dis- 
trust, and develop better under- 
standing amd may be a consensus 
on nationally important matters. 
» Article 263 already provides suffi- 
cient flexibility to enable such an 
organisation with a wide enough 
scope to be set up. І 


Constitutional and political powers 


A. 


G. 


NOORANI 


FOR quite some time after the 
coming into force of the Constitu- 
tion of India, discussion as to 
whether it was a federal’ or.a quasi- 
federal Constitution was very much 
in vogue. The sterility of such a 
debate should now be apparent. By 
K.C. Wheare’s test, ours is certainly 
not a federal Constitution. He pres- 
cribed that ‘The general and regional 
governments of a country shall be 


independent each of the other within , 


its sphere.’ This, of course, is not 
true of our Constitution for a variety 
of reasons. 


Parliament can legislate with 
respect to a matter in the State List 
in the national interest (Art. 249) or 
if a Proclamation of Emergency is 
in force (Art. 250). Тһе provisions 
for resolving inconsistency between 
Central and State laws are also 
weighted in favour of the Centre 
(Art. 251 and 254). 


Indeed, as M.C. Setalvad has 
pointed out, the anxiety of the 
founding fathers to provide for the 


legislative supremacy of the Union `° 


in respect of the three Lists that 
they were creating is shown by the 
very language in which Article 246 


of the Constitution which introduces 
these Lists, has been framed. (Union 
& State Relations under the Indian 
Constitution; Eastern Law House, 
Calcutta, 1974; p. 44). 


The Union List embraces 97 
entries and includes subjects of 
importance to the whole country 
like defence, foreign affairs, banking, 
currency and coinage, and certain 
taxes and duties either of country- 
wide importance or capable of levy 
and collection by the Union. The 
State List has 66 entries and 
broadly includes subjects of local 
importance Jike public order, police, 
education, local government, public 
health and sanitation, agriculture, 
forests and fisheries, and certain 
taxes and fees appropriately leviable 
in local areas. The Concurrent List 
contains 47 entries and includes 
subjects like criminal law and pro- 
cedure, civil procedure, marriage 
and divoree contracts, bankruptcy, 
adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods, economic and social plan- 
ing, welfare of labour, and acquisi- 
tion and requisition of property. 


The Concurrent powers of legisla- 
tion do not include any powers’ of 
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taxation. Also, as Setalvad points 
out, the legislativé field of the 
Union has been extended by several 
devices in the formulation of the 
entries in the Lists, some of which 


are not to be found in the Govern- 


ment of India Act, 1935. First, a 
iiumber of entries іп Пе State List 
have been made subject to entries 
in the Union List (e.g., List II — 
Entries 13, 17, 22, 23, 24, 32 and 
54) or the Concurrent List (e.g, 
List II—Entries 13, 26, 27 and 57), 
or any law made by Parliament (e.g., 
List II — Entries 12, 37 and 50). 
Secondly, some entries in the Con- 
current List. have been made subject 
either to the Union List (e g., List 
ІШІ —- Entries 19 and 32) or to any 
law made by Parliament (e.g., List 
III — Entries 31, 33(a) and 40). 
Thirdly, through several entries in 
the Union List itself; the State List 
can be encroached upon by the 
Union either in the public" interest 
ог for reasons of-.national impor- 
tance (e.g., List I — Entries 52, 53, 
54, 56 [public interest] and Entries 
62, 63, 64 and 67 [national impor- 
tance]). 


: T. however, is only-one side of 


the picture. For one:thing, the con- 
cept of a unitary State was rejected 
by the Union Constitution Com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly 
as well as by the Union Powers 
Committee in their Reports dated, 
respectively, July 4 and 5, 1947. The 
conclusion was emphatic ‘that the 
soundest framework for our Consti- 
tution is a Federation with a strong 
Centre.’ It matters not that their 
‘strong Centre’ does not live up to 
the federal doctrine. ‘What is more 
to the point is. whether the polity, 
as it has evolved in the last three 
decades, lives up tothe founding 
fathers’ concept of the Federation. 
They conceived of a strong Centre 
which, nonetheless, left ‘a fairly wide 
range of subjects to the Provinces in 
which they would have the utmost 
freedom to order things as they 
liked’ as N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar 
explained in the Union Powers Com- 
mittee’s Report (Constituent Assem- 
bly Debates, Vol. V, pp. 3 and 39). 


Dr. В.Е. Ambedkar foresaw the 


_ trends which make the fedéral 


authorities stronger. ‘This is due to 
modern conditions. The same con- 
ditions are suré to operate on the 


Government of India and nothing 
that спе can do will help to. prevent 
it from being strong. On the other 
hand we must resist the tendency to 
make it stronger. It cannot chew 
more than it can digest’ (CAD, 
Vol. УП, p. 42). ; 


a eun question is whether 
the Union of India has acquired 


power which it cannot usefully dis- 


charge or powers which properly 
belong to the States. There is a 
widespread feéling that it has done 
both. In 2 press interview given in 
January 1978, President N. Sanjiva 
Reddy complained that ‘the federal 


- structure as envisaged іп the Con- 


stitution has been -eroded .some- 
what.” He remarked that a ‘State 
Chief Minister cannot undertake 
even the small things, a health 


Scheme or a forest development, 


scheme or something like that. 
Officials from the Centre think they 
have to go from here to do even 
such things.’ In the Sixth Govind 
Ballabh Pant Memorial Lecture, 
delivered on March 7, 1978, Presi- 
dent Sanjiva Reddy urged a con- 
siderable devolution ‘of authority 
from the Centre.to the States within 
the constitutional framework. 
"er 


Some gross distortions have un- 
doubtedly crept into our constitu- 
tionalsystem over the years. The 
Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion's Study Team on Centre-State 
Relations, headed by M.C. Setalvad, 
pointed out that ‘as a result of plan- 
ning, the three horizontal layers of 
administration represented by lists 
of Central, Concurrent and State 
subjects have been vertically parti- 
tioned into plan and non-plan 


sectors and that within the plan: 


world, the compulsions and con- 
sequences of planning have tended 
to unite the three horizontal pieces 
into a single near-monolithic chunk 
controlled from the Centre although 
operated in respect of Concurrent 
and State subjects in the States. It 
would not be wrong to describe this 
as а distortion’ resulting from 
discipline-enforcing structures in 
which the demonstrable weaknesses 
are so, numerous as to call for а 


, review of the system.’ < 


The Administrative Reforms 
Commission’s Report on Centre- 


State relations recognised that ‘with’ 


the undertaking of economic and 
social planning — a subject included . 
in the Concurrent List — the Centre 
bas taken on an active role in the 
formulation and the overseeing of 
the execution of plan programmes 
in fields which also include subjects: 
which fall in the State List. The 
role of the Central agencies which 
had, prior to the advent'of plan- ' 
ning, been to function as observers, ^ 
co-ordinators and advisers, has ex- 
panded greatly and tended .to out- 
strip its legitimate jurisdiction.’ 


The Report noted that ‘the main 
grievances lie in the financial field’ 
and conceded that ‘there is weight `` 
in the argument that as the Plan- 
ning Commission is а body estab- 
lished by the Central Government 
under an executive order, it would 
be desirable for another body crea- 
ted by law to-be entrusted with the 
responsibility of formulating the , 
principles, governing the allocation 
of plan‘ “grants. Accordingly, we 
have recommended that the Finance 
Commission should be entrusted 
with this responsibility.’ 


| Ben the Report of the 
Centre-State Relations - Inquiry 
Committee headed by Dr. P.V. 
Rajamannar (1971) adopted a doc- 
trinnaire approach and made recom- 
mendations designed simply to make 
the Indian Constitution an exact 
replica of the U.S. Constitution. 
The Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission, on the other hand, opined 
that ‘the Constitution is so well- 
balanced that while providing maxi- 
mum possible autonomy to the 
States, it places in the hands of the . 
Centre adequate powers to ensure 
the unity and integrity of the coun-^ 
try. This balance has been tilted to 
some extent in favour of the Centre 
during the course of the last two 
decades.’ It referred to the post- 
1967 developments and remarked 
that the ‘controversies pertain most- 
ly to matters administrative and 
financial and not to constitutional 
issues ...' . : 


‘We, therefore, do not think it 
necessary to suggest any amend- 
ments to the Constitution. We have, 
however, made recommendations to... 
delegate more financial and admi- 
nistrative functions and powers to 
the States with the twin objectives 
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of making the relations between the 
Centre and the States smoother and 
introducing efficiency and economy 
in the administrations of the Union 
and State governments. It is not in 
the amendment of the Constitution 
that the solution of the problems 
of the Centre-State relationship is 
to be sought, but in the working of 
the provisions of the Constitution 
by all concerned in the balanced 
spirit in which the founding fathers 
intended them to be worked." 


The Report was submitted on 
June 19, 1969. The fourteen years 
that have elapsed since have reveal- 
ed that many a constitutional pro- 
vision can be perverted to defeat 
the clear intent of the Constitution- 
makers. Some of them can be amen- 
ded, not, indeed, to alter the consti- 
tütional scheme, but to provide 
some protection against its nullifi- 
cation by abuse of the constitutional 
provisions and institutions. 


Е... among these аге the 
provisions establishing the office of 
the Governor, an office of pivotal 
importance for both the autonomy 
of the States and the soundness of 
Centre-State relations. The Gover- 
nor's integrity and a measure of 
independence vis-a-vis the Centre 


“are indispensable to the State's 
'autonomy. 


On May 4, 1979, the Supreme 
Court ruled in Dr. Raghukul Tilak's 
case that *it is not material that the 
Governor holds office during the 
pleasure of the. President. It is a 
constitutional provision for deter- 
mination of the term of office of the 
Governor and it doés not make the 
Government of India an employer 
of the Governor ... this office is not 
subordinate or subservient to the 
Government of India. He is not 
amenable to the direction of the 
Government of India nor is he 
accountable to them for the manner 


in which he carries out his functions . 


and duties. He is ап independent 
constitutional office which is not 
subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. He is constitutional- 
ly the head of the State ...' (Har- 
govind Pant Vs Dr. Raghukul Tilak 


: (1979) 3 scc. 458) 


But, then, experience has amply 
demonstrated that the Governors 


. independence 


cannot fulfil this role so long as they 
hold office, as they do now, entirely 
*during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. Some safeguards are neces- 
sary to ensure their independence, 
whether by constitutional amend- 
ment or otherwise. The ARC recom- 
mended that:'a person should not 
be appointed as Governor for more 
than one term. Such a restriction is 
necessary in order to safeguard his 
and impartiality 
against being jeopardised by expec- 
tations of patronage.’ 


Т; ARC’s Study Team, headed 
by М.С. Setalvad, had gone a step 
further. *No person who is appoin- 
ted Governor should take part in 
politics after his appointment as 
such,' not even after retirement. To 
these may be added K. Subba Rao, 
a former Chief Justice -of India's 
suggestion that a Governor should 
be ineligible for any other office 
under Government after retirement 
and should be irremovable from 
office on any ground other than 
proven misbehaviour or incapacity 
after inquiry by the Supreme Court. 


Likewise, Article 201 of the Con- 
stitution and related provisions for 
the President's assent to Bills pas- 
sed by State legislatures call for a 
review in the light of experience. 


Assent has been delayed ‘for months 


on end and to Bills which the State 
legislatures were well within their 
rights in enacting, albeit on matters 
in the Concurrent List. Withholding 
the President's assent arbitrarily 
results in a virtual denial of the 
Concurrent powers to the States and 
drastically affects the distribution of 
legislative powers between the 
Union and the States. 


The Report of the Governors’ 
Committee (1971) appointed by the 
President observed ‘under the Con- 
stitution, just as the State is a unit 
of the Federation and exercises its 
executive powers and functions 
through a Council of Ministers res- 
ponsible to the legislature, and none 
else, the Governor, as Head of the 
State, has his functions laid down 
in the Constitution itself, and is in 
no sense an agent of the President. 
In addition, his oath of office under 
Article 159 requires him to “pre- 
serve, protect апа defend the Con- 
stitution and the law." Even in a 


situation where the government of 
aStateis taken over by the Presi- 
dent under Article 356, the governor 
does not by virtue of anything con- 
tained in the Constitution become 
an agent of the President.’ 


The manner in which the Gov- 
ernor's office has been used by the 
Centre to instal ministries of its 
choice in breach of settled conven- 
tions (most notably in Haryana in 
1982) proves the necessity for checks 
rather than on mere enunciations 
or reiterations like those in the 
Governor's Report. In 1980 another 
issue arose concerning the scope 
of the Centre's directives to the 
States. The then Communications 
Minister, C.M. Stephen, said on 
March 7, 1980 that States which did 
not involve the Central law for pre- 
ventive detention against hoarders 
‘can or may be pushed out.’ 


Т,. pertinent constitutional pro- 
visions confer no such power and 
the history of their drafting fortifies 
this view. Article 256 enjoins: “Тһе 
executive power of every State shall 
be exercised as to ensure compliance 
with the laws made by Parliament 
and any existing laws which apply 
in that State, and the executive 
power of the Union shall extend to 
the giving of such directions to à 
State as may appear to thc Govern- 
ment of India to be necessary for 
that purpose. 


Article 257 (1) directs *The ex- 
ecutive power of every State shall 
be so exercised as not to impede or 
prejudice the exercise of the execu- 
tive power of the Union, and the 
executive power of the Union shall 
extend to the giving of such direc- 
tions to a State as may appear to 
the Government of India to be 
necessary for that purpose.’ 


Thus, the Union's power of giving 
directions is aimed at regulating the 
exercise of the offending State's 
executive power in two cases. First, 
ifthe State fails to 'ensure com- 
pliance’ with a Central law and, 
next, if the State so exercises its 
own executive power as to “ітреде 


‘or prejudice’ the exercise by the 


Union of its own executive power. 


Article 256 is concerned with 
wilful neglect of enforcement of a 
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Central law of а mandatory char- 
acter or else the word ‘compliance’ 


would have no meaning. A law like. 


the Preventive Detention Act, for 
instance, is cnly an enabling statute 
which adds to the armoury of the 
powers of governments, Central 
and State. Each enjoys а clear dis- 
cretion as to which statutory power 
to exercise. What a State cannot do, 
of course, is to obstruct the Union 
if it exercises its own executive 
power under a Central law within 
that State. Article 257 (1) is design- 
ed to remove such an obstruction. 


The Constituent Assembly's de- 
bates on September 9, 1949 make 
this amply clear. Dr. Ambedkar 
said that it was sought to meet a 
situation *which makes it impossible 
for the Provincial Government to 
be carried on.’ 


The sanction for securing com- 
pliance with a Central directive in 
such a case is an appropriately 
drastic one which is precisely why 
it cannot be used for otber and 
partisan ends. It is Article 365 which 
paves the way for imposition of the 
President's rule (Art. 356). The 
remedy against such ` abuse is a 
judicial one. The Supreme Court 
has opened the door ajar ito judicial 
review. It should be persuaded to 
open it wider. 


Article 356 contemplates action 
based on the satisfaction of the Pre- 
sident ‘that a situation has arisen in 
which the government of the State 
cannot be carried on іп accordance 
with the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion.” What seems to be contem- 
plated is the subjective satisfaction 
of the President to the effect pro- 
vided in the Article. Abuse of this 
provision is commonly accepted. 
Two concepts need redefinition — 
the doctrine of subjective satisfac- 
tion and the nature of the situation 
warranting action by the President. 
The Supreme Court's ruling in State 
of Rajasthan Vs Union of India 
(AIR 1977 S.C. 1361) can serve as 
a good foundation to build on. 


D iscussion of distribution of 


powers between the Union has 


tended to concentrate exclusively 
either on the constitutional or on 
the political aspect. It is all to the 
good that this seminar will consider 


them together. Distrust of power is 
writ large over our detailed Con- 
stitution. But Dr. Ambedkar was 
careful to point out that ‘democracy 
in India is only a top-dressing on 
an Indian soil, which is essentially 
undemocratic and that our people 


“һауе yet to learn constitutional 


morality.” (CAD Vol. VII, p. 38) 


Constitutional morality has not 
improved; it has deteriorated since 
he spoke thus. The -Constitution- 
makers assumed that the political 
checks would also work.and that a 
viable party system would emerge 
and influence public opinion. These 
assumptions have not been fulfilled. 
A Constitution provides the bare 
skeleton of a polity. It is the politics 
which provide the flesh and blood. 
If politically the, doctrine that the 


State governments must be ‘in tune’. 


with the Central Government is 
accepted (Mrs. Indira «Gandhi on 
February 3, 1972), the Constitutional 
division of powers becomes some- 
what blurred if not irrelevant. 


There is another aspect, besides. 
Indian political parties.do not res- 
pect the federal principle in their 
own working. Many. hold that they 
do not respect thé démocratic norms 
either, since party elections are such 
а rarity. But a directzresult of lack 
of respect for the federal principle 
in the party, system is that the 
parties themselves violate the auto- 


: nomy of State units. If the parlia- 


mentary system is to work properly 
in a federal set-up, it is imperative 
that the leadership of the national 
parties allow the State units much 
greater autonomy than they have 
done hitherto. In particular, they 
must not curb the discretion of the 
Chief Minister on the composition 
of his Cabinet. 


Cag. amendments must 
rest on national consensus if they 


are to have legitimacy. A ‘drastic 


overhaul of the Constitution on the 
lines suggested by the Rajamannar 
Report will lack the consensus. But 
experience of abuse will persuade 
the people to accept amendments 
designed to check abuse in the 
future. Such amendments are neces- 
sary but they will not be enough. It 
is imperative, above all, to create a 
national awareness of the worth of 
the federal concept and its capacity 
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for growth in both directions; that 
is in the direction of State autonomy 
as well. As Prof. Peter H. Merkl 
remarked in an excellent paper on 
‘Paradoxes of Federal Theory and 
Practice,’ which he read at a semi- 
nar in Agra in March 1972, practice 
has rendered theories of federalism 
obsolete. ‘Rather than pitting States’ 
rights against central power, the 
trend in the U.S., Canada, Australia 


` and Europe has been toward sharing 
and co-operation in services and 


planning. While the federal govern- 
ments without a doubt have increas- 
ed their power at the expense of the 
State level, the State governments 
have also gained new functions and 
are far from extinction. States and 
local agencies, in particular, have 
developed ways of participating in 
the planning and administration of 
many of the federal activities which 
at first glance appear to intervene 
in their internal 
affairs.’ | 


Н, regards Wheare's definition as 
a ‘static’ one. The criterion he pro- 
pounds is more relevant and crea- 
tive, It should help us to shape our 
polity in the light of our needs and 
our experience: “Тһе new criterion 
of whether a system is still federal 
under the new conditions is whether 
or not the member States will retain 
significant means of self-expression. 
This is admittedly a rather flexible 
standard which will vary according 
to what may appear significant to a 
given member community. A cultu- 
rally, religiously or linguistically dis- 
tinct member community may consi- 
der cultural and educational autono- 
my more important than urban wel- 
fare and transportation policy. Ina 
highly industrialized and urbanized, 
homogeneous federation, the mem- 
bers’ rights of participation in fede- 
ral policy-making may be regarded 
as the crux of their existence. Close- 
ness to the local interests and some 
autonomy in responding to their 
particular needs will always be an 
essential of member statehood which 
may express itself in innovation and 
experimentation in greatly varying 
fields of public policy. A vital sense 
of creative regional initiative and 


spontaneity is the very life-blood of —~~ 


federal diversity and should not be 
unduly restrained by central con- 
trol." 


THE purpose of this brief note is to 
raise a number of important issues 
in the context of economic regula- 
tion and planning in a federal frame- 
work. These issues have not received 
adequate attention in the discus- 
sions in the country on decentralisa- 
tion of power and devolution of 
authority. But, in my opinion, unless 
these issues are thoroughly discus- 
sed and appropriate procedural and 
institutional innovations designed, 
the preponents of greater federalism 
in India are unlikely to go far in 
introducing genuine improvements, 
or even meaningful changes, in the 
Indian system. 


Most observers of the Indian 
scene would agree that over the last 
thirty years the government at the 
Centre has grown steadily іп power 
and authority at the expense of the 
States. Even a superficial look at 
the Constitution as it was framed 
by the Constituent Assembly will 
convince anyone that the way the 
system runs today is quite different 
from the intentions embedded in the 
Constitution. This brief note is not 
the place to go into the details of 
the reasons why this trend develop- 
ed. А part of the explanation lies in 
the fact that in the early years of 
the working of the Constitution the 
same politica] party ruled at the 
Centre as well as in all the States. 
The party found it convenient not 
to bring out openly the issues ОЁ 
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inter-regional conflicts and the party 
leaders always tried to resolve them 
informal amongst themselves. 
Thus there inevitably developed the 
concept of a ‘party high command,’ 
as the supreme arbiter of all con- 
flicts. Since the same party ruled 
everywhere, the processes within 
the Congress Party and the govern- 
ment system naturally became 
similar. 


It is important to recognize that 
the elite groups in the country of 
all different shades of political opi- 
nion willingly supported this pro- 
cess. Some believed that in the 
interests of nation building, no kind 
of inter-regional conflict should be 
allowed to come out into the open. 
The history of the country and the 
memory of partition only accentua- 
ted the fear that the country would 
fall apart unless there was a strong 
central authority capable of sup- 
pressing inter-regional conflicts. 


The other strand of the popular 
support for these centralising ten- 
dencies came from the social demo- 
crats, which means practically every- 
body in India, They believed — 
(rightly, in my opinion) that econo- 
mic development and social change 
required an actively interventionist 
State system. But unfortunately this 
was equated with crude statism, 
which operates as a simple command 
system. Thus, as the State system 
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in India scaled the commanding 
heights of the economy, the power 
at the apex grew at a corresponding 
rate. 


Apart from these structural rea- 
sons, in recent years a powerful 
contributing factor to the centra: 
lising tendency has been the style 
of functioning of Indira Gandhi. 
She has a clear preference for dis- 


cretion as against rules and for . 


small coteries of advisers.as against 
the institutionalised structure of 
government/party machinery. This 
has succeeded in destroying most 
of what remained of the rule-based, 
impersonal, non-hierarchical system 
of federal polity designed by the 
framers of the ConsupaHon. 


Luckily for us, there i isa growing 
realisation in the Country that the 
power of the Central Government 
18 not the best guarantee against 
*the country falling apart'. In fact, 
it is becoming apparent that exces- 
sive centralisation of political autho- 
rity in a highly plural society may 
even weaken the unity of the coun- 
try by destroying the participatory 
nature of the democratic polity. 
Similarly, the State's effectiveness 
in economic and social matters does 
not depend on the measure. of dis- 
cretionary powers enjoyed by the 
bureaucratic command systém. In 
the sphere of economic regulation, 
the concentration of discretionary 


‘powers at the Centre may become 


counter-productive, by making those 
powers operate in an informa- 
tiohal vacuum, unmindful of the 
motivations guiding the behaviour 
of the economic units, cither in the 


-private or in the public sector. 


IN. if there is to be restructur- 
ing of the power-balance between 
the Centre and the States (and may 
be, between the State capitals and 
the lower level local bodies) it is 
important to look into the structural 
features of the political economy of 
India today. If it were merely a 
question of strengthening the admi- 
nistrative powers and the political 


, autonomy of the State governments 


— or, in other words, if it were 


merely a question of the devolution ” 


of power from the Centre to the 
States — one could, perhaps, have 
gone а long way by looking closely 


at the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. А clarification or а redefini- 
tion of the reserve powers and the 
Concurrent Listcan bring out the 
kind of reforms necessary to make 
the autonomy »f the States real and 
credible. This will also indicate the 


extent of command over resources: 


which the States require in order to 
sustain that autonomy. 


But when one looks carefully at 
the problems of economic regulation 
and planning, one finds that the 
provisioris of the Constitution form 
an inadequate starting point for 
devising systematic reform meas- 
ures. The inherently interdepend- 
ent nature of economic relationships 
makes it impossible to partition out 
clear-cut domains of responsibility 
for the Central and the State gov- 
ernments. If all the governments 


within the Indian Union had agreed ` 
“to pursue [азе faire and free 


trade policies, thereby minimizing 
the role of the State in economic 
affairs, then . perhaps a simple 
scheme of the devolution of power 
could be a workable solution. Even 
there the scheme of financing the 
expenditures of the Central govern- 
ment could b2 a matter of serious 
conflict among the regional autho- 
rities, as the periodic drama at 
Strassbourg enacted by the heads 
of sovereign States ‘constituting the 
European Economic Community 
would demonstrate. But, in the 
Indian situation a regime of /aissez 
faire and free trade is not a practi- 
cal alternative; and іп my opinion 
not at all desirable either. 


If we want the State system in 
India to play an active role in eco- 
nomic and social spheres, then we 
need to understand the nature of 
those interdependencies. Only then 
can we design appropriate institu- 
tions and adcpt appropriate rules 
and procedures which could enable 
а decentralised political system 
manage an activist economic regime 
with some measure of efficiency. A 
few illustrative examples can bring 
out the nature of these interdepend- 
encies. 


‘ 


I, any scheme of  federalism, 
currency and banking will have to 
be centrally administered. - If it 
becomes the exclusive responsibility 
of the Central Government, then 


what will prevent the government at 
the Centre to create money and to 
ration credits according to its nar- 
row sectional interests? Through 
money-creation and credit-ration- 
ing it is possible to finance a lot of 
patronage distribution and govern- 
mental inefficiencies. Why should 
people in some parts of the country 


.Suffer inflation and economic de- 


cline only because the government 
at the Centre (or at some State 
capital) goes on financing mis- 
managed public enterprises and 
other dubious schemes of public 
expenditure by borrowing from the 
Central Bank? 


Another example. In any scheme 
of federalism, foreign trade and the 
management of the exchange rate 
will have to be the responsibility of 
some central authority. Take a 
region of the country which special- 
ises in the production of exportable 
commodities and buys most of its 
food and other consumption goods 
from outside the region. The 
central authority can choose an 
exchange rate and a trade regime 
which can be highly injurious to the 
welfare of the people living in that 
region. This is not entirely a hypo- 
thetical example; one may recall the 
protests coming from Kerala some 


years ago. 


А third example is the case of 
price fixing, particularly of food- 
grains, which affects the real in- 
comes of the farmers and the non- 
farm consumers. Everyone is fami- 
liar with the tensions generated 
around this question every year and 
with the inter-regional dimensions 
of these tensions. But one should 
remember that the Central Govern- 
ment does not always need to have 
direct power to fix prices. If it has 
control over foreign trade and credit 
policies, іп most situations it can 
indirectly influence the price of food- 
grains in the country. 


. The Central Government is res- 
ponsible for the railway system in 
the country: The railways account 


for a substantial, chunk of public 


investments in India. The invest- 
ment programmes of the railways 
and the freight rates charged by 
them on important bulk commodi- ~ 
ties (like coal, cement, foodgrains 
etc.) have an important bearing on 


~— trade-offs, 


regional development. Moreover, 
certain kinds of routes are maintain- 
ed, even though these are unecono- 
mical, The Indian Railways des- 
cribe them as part of their ‘social 
burdens’. These ‘social burdens’ are 
justified ‘on grounds of national 
security or inter-regional equity and 
sometimes on the grounds of pro- 
moting the economic growth of 
backward regions in the Jong run. 
Is it possible to work out a rational 
and consistent basis for these invest- 
ments on promotional or equity- 
related grounds? e. 


Recently, in connection with the 
controversy around the take-over 
bids by certain non-resident Indians, 
the importance of the behaviour of 
the financial institutions in the pub- 
lic sector has come into the lime- 
light. These institutions can easily 
topple any management group in 
the private sector and install any 
other in its place. The public sector 
financial institutions are managed 
like every other economic enterprise 
owned by government. In the ulti- 
mate analysis, the decisions depend 
on the discretion of the individuals 
running the government. If it wants, 
the Central Government can use the 
enormous resources controlled by 
these institutions to help or to 
penalise any State of the Union. 
What can prevent them from doing 
so? 


"n ЕЕ 

i he Planning Commission is now 
essentially the secretariat of a 
Ministry of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Commission is responsi- 
ble for the entire investment alloca- 
tion of the country, particularly in 
the public sector. The location of 
an investment project of the size. of 
a State Plan can crucially influence 
the economic development of а ге- 
gion. But, as yet, the Indian plan- 
ning process has not evolved any 
explicit criterion or а formal mech- 
anism for deciding on these issues. 
The decisions are made on the basis 
of informal consultations, the will 
of important people and, some- 
times, on the fury of local agita- 
tions. A rational planning process 
ina federal set-up requires the ex- 
plicit computation of the various 
informed bargaining 
among the federating units so that 
the knowledge and the self-interests 


* 


of the people at the ground-level 
are harnessed and harmonized. The 
present method of distributing lar- 
gesse from New Delhi at the judge- 
ment of the bosses there, occasion- 
ally tempered by the violence. of 
mob fury, is not only wasteful but 
also incompatible with the spirit of 
federalism. 


О, сап go оп adding to this list . 


of instances demonstrating the com- 
plex nature of the inter-regional im- 
pacts of economic policies. I shall 
just give one more example to bring 


out another dimension of regional · 


interdependence at the policy level. 
Most people agree that India should 
have a population policy. It is also 
recognised that public health, 
education. and community-level 
extension work are the crucial 
factors which influence the fertility 
behaviour of families. These pro- 
grammes cannot be, organised all 
over the country from New Delhi; 
they will have to be organised at 
the State (or lower) level. But if 
the country as a whole has a popu- 
lation policy which needs to be 
monitored and administered by a 
Central authority, then the States 
with good performance in this field 
need to be encouraged and negligent 
ones penalised. A straightforward 
allocation of federal funds on the 
basis of population alone—an easy 
principle to adopt in any federal 
set-up — will provide perverse 
incentives. Is it possible to think of 
a machinery and a mechanism for 
determining purposive allocation 
among the federal units? 


What these illustrative examples 
bring out is that the manner in 
which planning and economic. poli- 
cies are formulated and implemen- 
ted in India is not quite compatible 
with the spirit of federalism. It 
seems to be meant for a single- 
command framework of adminis- 
tration, which can be arbitrary and 
wasteful. A  decentralisation of 


decision-making in the spirit of 


federalism is capable of reducing 
arbitrariness and «economic waste. 
But such an outcome cannot be 
achieved merely by transferring 
some of the powers from New 
Delhi to the State capitals -- 
although some transfer in that 
direction is desirable. What is 


equally important is to create 
institutions of autonomous charac- 
ter, which can preserve some dis- 
tance from both the Central and the 
State governments. 


The principal candidates in this 
category are the- Reserve Bank of 
India and the Planning Commis- 
sion. Since the primary function of 
the RBI is to ration credits to the 
governments at the Centre and the 
Siates as well as to different econo- 
mic activities, it just does not make 
sense in any scheme of meaningful 
federalism to make the ВВГ а 


- department of the Central Govern- 


ment. The Bank should have a far 
greater measure of autonomy than 
it currently enjoys. 

Similarly, the Planning Com- 
mission: should become the secre- 


-tariat of the National Development 


Council and thereby distance itself 
from the government at the Centre. 
Ii should develop working relation- 
ships with the various agencies of 
the Central and the State govern- 
ments in a symmetric manner. It 
should provide technical assistance 
to the various State governments 
as well as the various ministries of 
the Central Government in formula- 
ting their plans. Only by playing a 
role of this kind can it harmonize 
the capabilities end the intentions 
of the development agencies in the 
different regions and sectors. 


І have mentioned earlier the 


important roles played by the 


financial institutions in the public ' 


sector and the Indian Railways in 
influencing the economic develop- 
ment of the different regions of the 


country. In these cases, it is not, 


merely a question of removing the 
arbitrariness in their functioning; 
it is also a question of avoiding 
waste and introducing operational 
efficiency. It is important that there 
should be a consistently rational 
basis for deciding which among the 
different backward areas should get 
promotional investments from the 
railways and at what period of 
time, There should be a rational 
basis for deciding which category 
of traffic should -get subsidies and 
to what extent. Some of these deci- 
sions will have to come from the 
political arena. But in a federal 
polity this process needs to be open 
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and separable from ‘the day-to-day | 


activities of an enterprise. Ап auto- 
nomous railway administration 
Should work with a clear mandate 
to operate on the basis of economic 
efficiency. The Central and the 
State governments operating res- 
pectively through Parliament and 
the Assemblies should decide the 
quantum and the kind of subsidies 
which should be given Оп promo- 
tional or equity-related grounds. 


These arguments are applicable 
not only for the Indian Railways 
but for a wide variety of economic 
enterprises in the public sector. The 
Electricity Boards and the State 
Transport authorities managed by 


: the State governments should not 


be run as departmental undertak- 
ings. If a State wants to subsidise 
its electricity consumers or bus- 
users, it should do so openly through 
its budget. These economic enter- 
prises themselves sbould be managed 
as autonomous entities, motivated 
solely by the dictates of sound eco- 
nomic management. 


If the various publicly-owned eco- 
nomic enterprises at the Central as 
well as the State level become truly 
autonomous, one can see a clear 
role for the public sector financial 
institutions. They will have to cater 


. to the need for financial resources 


of economic enterprises in both the 
public and the private sectors. Thus, 
they will have to.take an active 
interest in the management of these 
enterprises. Inevitably, the public 
sector financial institutions will have 
to distance themselves from the 
political bosses so that narrow sec- 
tarian interests are not allowed to 
dominate their behaviour.’ 


J think I can summarise the basic 
proposition I have been ‘trying to 
make in this note. In a federal set- 
up, there is need for autonomous 
institutions which can play the 
important role of mediating between 
the Central and the State govern- 
ments. Furthermore, if the State- 
system is to play an active role in 
the economy, it is important to put 
some distance between the political 
process and the management of 
publicly owned enterprises. Unfor- 
tunately, in India the culture of 
autonomy in public institutions has 
not developed adequately. In fact, 


` 


the trend is towards the curtailment 
of this kind of autonomy. But it is 
difficult to visualise a functioning 
federal system without, a -network 
of autonomous public institutions 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
regulation in the domain of inter- 
regional linkages. Considering the 
fact that even such vital matters as 
inter-State river disputes remain un- 
resolved for decades, we have a long 
way to go in creating an adequate 


- ‘infrastructure of federalism in India. 


| | hile I have been emphasizing 
the importance of certain structural 
features of a federal system, it is, of 
course, not the.case that a few auto- 
nomous institutions and a number of 
impersonal rules alone can make the 
system smooth and conflict-free. In 


"fact, there will always be, need for 


vigilance and democratic struggle 


for resisting encroachments on auto- . 


nomy. But even today the State 
governments are not doing enough 
to fight for their legitimate rights 
even within the existing framework. 
I shall give just one example of how 
they are losing by default. 


For years now the State govern- 
ments have been complaining that 
the Centre is not collecting enough 
revenue fram income tax because it 
has to be shared with the States. 
It is true that over the years indirect 
taxes have acquired greater and 
greater importance as the source of 
revenue for the Central exchequer. 
But actually the Central Govern- 
ment has been doing even more 
than that. It has been borrowing 
money from the public by offering 
incentives in the form of exemption 
from income tax and thereby finan- 
cing its budget deficits. Now, if the 
revenues from income tax are to be 
shared, it can legitimately be argued 
that all resources collected by using 
the power to tax income should also 
be shared. Why then do the States 
not demand to share these categories 
of market borrowings by the Central 
Government? If they had access to 
additional credits їп the manner of 


the Central Government, surely . 


they would be. better off, and the 
spirit of the Constitution is on their 
side. But, ii seems, the arguments 


. and: the debates on Centre-State 


relations have not progressed much 
beyond angry rhetoric. 
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г Financial relations 


5. GULATI 


THIS paper і5 ап attemptto high- 
light issues in Indian. federal finance 
that demand urgent attention in the 
course of any review of federal 
financial relationships. Basically, 
what needs to be ensured is that 
these relationships should subserve 
the federal cause of keeping the 
various units of the federation 
reasonably content, if not al- 
togéther satisfied that the intra- 
federal financial arrangements were 
working justly and meeting ade- 
quately the requirements of the 
system over the years. The mini- 
mum that has to be ensured is that 
these financial arrangements do not 
become so unsatisfactory in terms 


of equity, adequacy or both, as to 


threaten the very ‘existence and 


working of the federal system. 


In the scheme of things laid down ` 


in the Indian Constitution, the 


Finance Commission, to be appoin- - 


ted by the President every five years 
or earlier, was expected to recom- 
mend whatever adjustments in intra- 
federal transfer of budgetary funds 
were considered necessary to meet 
the changing requirements of the 
system. But these adjustments, it 
was evidently believed, would be 
possible to accommodate within the 


framework of the arrangements for 
intra-federal financial transfers pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. Once 
accepted by Parliament, these reco- 
mmendations became mandatory, 
so that transfer of funds effected in 
pursuance of them could be said to 
have statutory sanction. 


In the Indian scheme,  intra- 
federal financial transfers were, 
from the beginning, to take the 
form of transfer of funds from the 
Centre to the States. It was clear, 
at the very outset, that given the 
various functional responsibilities 
assigned to the governments in the 
States, the financial powers allo- 
cated to them were rather inade- 
quate. 


While the transfer of funds from - 


the Centre to the States has been 
sizeable these past 30 years or so, 
it has taken place in forms very 
largely outside the ambit of the 
Finance Commission. A little over 
60 per cent of the budgetary funds 
from the Centre to the States in 
the past 30 years (1951-81) were in 
the form of plan and discretionary 
assistance and only 40 per cent 
were transferred in .pursuancé of 
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the recommendations of the Finance 
Commissions appointed from time 
to time. 


Although the weightage of the 
latter transfers, generally referred 
to as statutory transfers because of 
the statutory sanction behind them, 


- has improved in the wake ofthe 


Sixth and Seventh Finance Com- 
missions' awards, itstill would be 
reasonably correct to say that they 
play a lessthan central role in the 
federal financial arrangements, 
the way these arrangements have 
evolved in our country. When 
one takes account also of the non- 
budgetary transfers, which amount 
to at least 40 per cent? of the aggre- 
gate transfers (including budgetary 
transfers) the weightage of statu- 
tory transfers in the, aggregate 
would be naturally even smaller. 


' 


А view could be, and has been, 
considered that such а development 
was bound to take place because 
the framers of our Constitution did 
not envisage, and provide for, the 
requirements of economic planning. 
"The proposition is difficult to accept 
fully, however, for the simple reason 
that Jawaharlal Nehru and several 
others, who actively participated in 
the constitution-making exercise, 
were also ardent advocates of 
economic planning. Itis just im- 
possible to believe that they did 
not envisage the onset of planning. 


1. The relative ларе of the various 


types of Central budgetary transfers to the 
States has undergone quite some change 
over a period of thirty years. This can be 
seen from the following table: 





Period Statutory Plan Discretion Total 





transfers transfers , ary 
transfers 

1951-56 31.2 24,5 44.3 100.00 
1956-61 32.0 369 311 100.00 
1961-66 28.4 44,9 26.7 100.00 
1966-69 33.3 33.1 33.6 100,00 
1969-74 35.9 23.4 407 100.00 
1974-79 43.0 30.5: 26.0 100,00 
1979-81 43.2 30.5 26.3 100.00 

Source: Report of Seventh Finance 
Commission 1978 and K.K. George, 


*Centre-State Financia] Flows and Inter- 
State Disparities in India’ (mimeo) 1982. 


2. See LS. Gulati and К.К. George; 
‘Inter State Redistribution through Insti- 
tutional Finance,’ Economic and Politicai 
Weekly. Special Number, August 1978 
and K.K. George, ‘Centre-State Financial 
Flows and Inter-State Disparities in 
India’, (mimeo), 1932. 


However, Nehru and others 
could possibly have thought that 
the framework for Centre-State 
financial transfers being laid down 
within the Constitution, was flexible 
enough adequately to meet the 
demands of economic planning as 
and when planning was ushered in. 
At the same time, they probably 
attached considerable importance 
tn establishing a framework of 
financial reletions which enjoined 
taking а tatal, rather than partial, 
view of the overall resource position 
of the Central and State govern- 
ments taken together, so that deci- 
sions regarding the distribution of 
resources. bezween the Centre and 
the States or the one hand and bet- 
ween the States themselves on the 
other, could be taken in that light. 
That in actual practice things did 
not happen in quite the way it was 
expected is altogether a different 
matter. 


O.. major aspect of the 
arrangements as they have evolved 
is that the Planning Commission, 
constituted though it is only under 
the executive authority of the Cent- 
ral Government rather than under 
the provisicns of the Constitution, 
has come ío play a very majór 
role in the dstermination of Centre- 
State financial transfers. А refe- 
rence was made above to the fact 
that 60 per cent of the funds trans- 
ferred through the budgets from the 


- Centreto the States over the past 


30 years; heve been in the form of 
non-statutory, plan and discretion- 
ary, assistance. The funds thus 
transferred have fallen largely, if 
not altogether, within the direct or 
indirect purview of the Planning 
Commission.. Lately, that is, since 
1972, in pursuance of the recon- 
mendations of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission, a sitting 


member of the Planning Commis- ' 


sion is nominated as member of the 
Finance Ccmmission whenever the 
Jatter is set up, further extending 
ав а result, the sphere of influence 
of the former 


It cam be said, therefore, that the 


‘process wkich will ensure that a 


total view is taken of the overall 
resource position of the Central and 
State governments, before allocation 
between them is decided upon, is 


already in motion. The expanding 
role of the Planning Commission in 
this respect may be offered as evi- 
dence of such movement. Viewed 
thus, even the practice of including 
certain guidelines in the Presidential 
Order appointing the Finance 
Commission may be considered by 
some, at least, as furthering the 
objective of the framers of our 
Constitution. For, several, if not 
all, of the guidelines so far laid 
down in the aforementioned orders 
can be said to urge the Finance 
Commission to take a total view’ of 
things before determining Centre- 
State and inter State allocations. 


Unless one is looking for a totality 
of view for its own sake, or for form 
rather than substance, one must, 
however, ask the question whether 
the fact that the Planning Gommis- 
sion now plays such a central role in 
the channelling of funds from the 
Centre to the States can be said to 
have brought about a major shift in 
the pattern of financial transfers, a 
shift that one could ascribe to the 
concerned bodies taking a more 
total, or less fragmented, view of 


— 


things with respect to both financial — 


devolution from the Centre to the 
State and inter-State distribution of 


‚ the amounts devolved.: 


О the present provisions of 
our Constitution, the States are 
entitled to a share of the Centre's 
revenues derived from only a few 
taxes, principally income-tax and 
exise duties. These sharable taxes 
together account for something like 
55 per cent of the tax revenues 
currently raised by the Centre. The 
share of the States in the Centre's 
revenue from its sharable taxes 
wcrks out to a little over 45 per 
cent. Asa portion, however, of the 
total resource transfer taking place 
annualy from the Centre to the 
States, tax sharing has, lately, 


accounted for 40 per cent.? Under 


3. Since for the entire 30 years period, 
1951-81, the proportion accounted for by 
tax sharingin the total budgetary trans- 
fers was lower at 32 per cent (See K.K. 
George, 1982, op. cit.), it is easy to see 
that the importance of tax sharing in 
total budgetary transfers has lately been 
on the increase. This has come about 
particularly after the 


considerably more оп tax sharing as the 
major instrument of statutory transfers 


award of the-~ 
Seventh Finance Commission which relies’ 


the Seventh Finance Commission's 
award, a major departure was made 
from the past practice in that {һе 
share of grants in statutory transfers 
was drastically reduced from around 
one quarter to less than 10 per 
cent. : : 


Still, the States continue to receive 
rather large amounts by way, of 
grants with the difference however 
that their share in the statutory 
transfers has been drastically re- 
duced, Non-statutory (plan and 
discretionary) grants.have one de- 
cided advantage over statutory 
grants, of being decided upon on a 
year to year basis, largely when the 
annual State plans are finalized. 
Therefore, the inflation factor can 
easily be pressed and allowed for in 
their fixation. Thus, all told, grants 
have retained an important role for 
themselves since they still amount 
to not less than one-quarter of the 
total Central budgetary transfers to 
the States. 


Grants apart, the other major 
instrument of resource transfer to 
the States through the Central 
Budget is the capital account. 
Transfers on capital account take 
the forms of loans and advances 
from the Centre to the States. In 
recent years, they have accounted 
for about one-third of the total 
resource transfer taking place 
through the budget, though for the 
thirty-year period, 1951-81, they 
comprised 40 percent of the total 
resource transfer. So, clearly, in 
relative terms, the dependence of 
the States on loans as an instrument 
of central devolution can be said to 
be coming down. 


С, the total picture and the 
role of various instruments so far in 
effecting resources transfer from the 
Centre to the States, two major 
issues can be identified. One con- 
cerns the magnitude of total res- 
ource transfer апа the other 
concerns the choice of instruments, 
namely tax sharing, grants and 
loans, for effecting the transfer. 


It is with respect to the magnitude 
of transfers that the question of 


than the earlier commissions, certainly 
TERM than the Sixth Finance Commission 
did. 


whether or not the States are gett- 
ing their due arises. Іп their terms 
of reference, both the Sixth and 
Seventh Finance Commissions were 
asked to take into account while 
making recommendations, among 
other considerations the commit- 
ments as well as the resources at 
the command. of the Centre. Мо 
distinction, it may be noted, was 
made between tax and non-tax 
resources, revenue account and 
capital account resources or internal 
and external resources. Nor was 
any distinction drawn with regard 
to the various commitments of the 
Centre. The Eighth Finance Comm- 
ission also has similar terms of 
reference. 


I, this context, it is relevant to 
note that the Seventh- Finance 
Commission made specific: mention 
of the demand raised by the States 
of West Bengal and Tripura for the 
allocation of 75 per cent of Central 
revenues. The Commission rejected 
the demand on the grounds that it 
was not based on an estimation of 
the needs of the States vis-a-vis the 
needs of the Centre. But. the 
Commission itself made no attempt 
to offer its estimate of what, in its 
judgment, would be a reasonably 
fair proportion of the Centre's 
resources which the States, as a 
whole, could ask for. 


Оле must hasten to add here that 
a view could, no doubt, be taken 
that а Commission's award reflects 
its judgment with respect to the 
extent to which the States should 
reasonably partake in the Centre's 
resources through the stream of 
statutory transfers, given its assess- 
ment of the Centre's resources and 
commitments. Perhaps, every Fin- 
ance Commission made a judgment 
with respect to the Centre's re- 
sources and commitments before 


'determining the statutory devolu- 


tions to the States, regardless of 
whether the Presidential Order 
explicitly required the Commission 
to take this consideration into 
account. 


Unfortunately, no Finance Com- 
mission, including the Seventh, 
considered it appropriate to irdi- 
cate, even іп the broadest-of terms, 
what proportion of its resources the 


: Centre needed to keep with itself 


for meeting its commitments, 
essential and not so essential. The 
fact that statutory devolutions need 
not, and in fact, do not absorb fully 
the portion of its resources the 
Centre could reasonably do without, 
does not preclude a Finance Com- 
mission from making, and then 
expressing, a judgment with respect 
to the total resource picture. 


T; Planning Commission so far 
has played the role of allocating 
only the residual, i.e., sums which 
could be taken out of the Central 
part of the resource poolfor plan 
and other assistance to the States 
after allowing for statutory devolu- 
tions. Did this body feel obliged 
to take a view of the total financial 
position? One could always argue 
that іп order to decide on the resi- 
dual itself the Planning Commission 
has to make a judgment on the 
overall sharing, an argument that 
cannot be altogether ruled out. 


Thus, on a generous interpre- 
tation of things as they are, possibly 
both the Commissions first judge 
the reasonable sharing of total 
resources between the Centre and 
the States and then the allocations 
which come within their -respective 
purviews. Still, two criticisms of 
what is possibly being done will be 
quite valid. Firstly, there is little 
evidence that the two bodies coordi- 
nate in forming the above judg- 
ment, though the suggestion of one 
common member between the two 
was possibly meant to help achieve 
this. Secondly, the States and the 
general public are still in the dark 
with respect to any such judgment 
on the overall sharing of resources 
between the Centre and the States. 


Taking the totality of tbe Centre’s 
resources (tax, non-tax and capital), 
the States’ share thereof came down 
from over 40 per cent to 31 per cent 
between the first and fifth plan per- 
iods, clearly revealing a downward 
trend in the share of the States. 
Is there any way of finding out why 
this share has been declining? 
Assuming that it was a conscious 
decision made by one or the other 


4. Asa proportion of the total resour- | 


ces raised by the Centre оп revenue and 
capital accounts, the amounts trans- 
ferred to the States through the budgets 
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Commission or by both together, 
should it not have ,been made 
public? It cannot be that this 
issue does not bother the Commis- 
Sions in the course of their res- 
pective deliberations, but instead of 
facing the. question squarely and 
offering judgment, both (һе Com- 
missions seem to have shunned it. 
But can it be shunned for all time? 


T the States have also to make 
their own resource efforts within the 
spheres allocated tó them under the 
Constitution, goes without saying. 
The assessment of the Finance 
Commissions has been that, taken 
as a whole, the States have not 
lagged behind the Centre with re- 
gard to tax effort, though this effort 
has not been uniform. . 


However, given the position of 
clear financial imbalance in which 


the States have been placed under. 


the Constitution, the question of a 
reasonably fair sharing. by the 
Centre of its vastly larger resources 
with the States has (о be ‘faced 
squarely. And the question of fair 
sharing cannot be tackled ade-. 
quately in segments. А total view 
must be taken of the resource at 
the command of the Centre and the 
States and its sharing should be 
decided upon taking into account 
their respective — responsibilities 
under the Constitution. “A Finance 
Commission would, I believe, be 
fully within its rights not only to 
make an overall assessment in order 


work out as under for the period 1951-52 


to 1974-79: 





Period Aggregate Aggregate Amounts 
amount transfer transfer- 


raised by the from the red as 





Centre с Centre to percen- 
the States tage of 
the reso- 
итсез rai- 
sed at the 
‚ centres 

: Rs. crores Rs. crores 
1951-56 3,412 1,431 . 43 
1956-61 8,080 2,868 36 
1961-66 - 17,654 5,600 Ң 32 
1966-69 16,714 22%, 347 32 
1969-74 41,380 15,101 36 
1974-79 82,422 25 ,578 - 31 





. On the basis of the figures ‘available for 


the years 1979-80 to 1983-84 (Budget), 


the share of the states іп the aggregate ” 


Central resources works out to be some- 
what higher (34 per cent) than during 
1974- 79, 
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- States. 


to formulate its award for statutory 
devolution tut also .to make the 
results of such an assessment fully 
known while recommending the 
award to Parliament. | If, however, 
the Finance Commissions feel that 
they are precluded from taking 
such a total view, given the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, let the 
Planning Commission do the exer- 
cise and make its results widely 
known. 


As for the choice between the 
instruments of resource transfer, the 
position so far has ‘heen that while 
statutory transfers liave depended 
largely, апа” increasingly, on tax 
sharing with.z relatively less and less 
important rola assigned to grants, 
non-statufory transfers have been 
made in the fcrm of loans and grants 
with grants playing again a relatively 
smaller but significant role. Grants 
still ассоџпі ; тог а sizeable part of 


{һе total resource transfer through 


the budgets from the Centre to the 
Thus, while about two- 
thirds of the funds ‘currently being 
transferred from the Centre to the 
States are noz repayable, being in 
the form of either.tax shares (41 
per cent) or grants, (25 per cent), 


one-third of the funds going to the | 


States is repayable, being in the 
form of interest bearing, mostly 
medium term, loans: 


Naturally, the States are incurr- 
ing huge liabilities in the process. 
This is despite the fact that the 
loans content of resource transfer 
has been declining over the years. 
While 55 per cent of the resource 
transfer in the first plan-period, 
1951-56, was in the form of loans, 
their share was 35 per cent in 1974- 
79 and has been somewhat lower in 
more recent years. All the same, 
the share of loans is still sufficiently 
large and its servicing will create 
problems, as in the past. 


Т. leads us to an important 
question beariag on Centre-State 
financial relations in India. Once 
it is accepted ihat (а) the Centre 
has to share its resources with the 
States at a certain rate over а suffi- 
ciently long period of time, and (b) 
the. allocation of these funds bet- 
ween the States has to be made on 
the basis of certain macro-criteria 
(as is, for instance, the сазе already 


with plan assistance to States), why 
is it at all necessary, one is entitled 
to ask, to transfer to the States such 
a large proportion of these funds in 
the form of loans? To suggest, 
however, that all ог most Central 
transfers should be made to the 
States on a non-repayable basis 
could be objected upon on several 
grounds. 


"pt us examine two of these 
possible objectives. It can be argued 
that at any given point there would 
always exist a backlog of outstand- 
ing débt owed by various States to 
the Ceníre.?" Loans in the past may 
or mà hot have been made in 
accordarice with the criteria which 
are ‘acceptable today. So, if past 
loans are recoverable, it will add to 
the available pool of resources at 
the disposal of the Centre with 
which the criteria of tedaş can be 
promoted.5 


Pursued to its logical conclusion, 
this argument should lead one to 
ask that all Central transfers to 
the States be made in the form of 
loans because the criteria of to- 
morrow may not.be the same as 
those of today. At the practical 
plane, to the extent that the correc- 
tion of past imbalances in financial 
transfers is called for, this can 
effectively be achieved through the 
allocation of currently transferable 
funds, without their being supple- 
mented by recoveries of past loans, 
if in the allocation of the current 
funds the imbalances of the past 
allocation are also taken due note 
of. 


I, would be appropriate to refer 
in the above context to the manner 
in which the problem of the out: 
standing debt of the States to the 
Centre has been dealt with in the 
past. The experience with earlier ex- 
ercises, including the one attempted 
by the Sixth Finance Commission, 
has demonstrated that ultimately 
the benefit of write off or reschedul- 
ing accrues to the States more or 
less proportionately to the amounts 
outstanding. On grounds of equity, 
therefore, not much is gained by 
keeping up the fiction of outstand- 


5, This was a major argument used by 


the Sixth Finance Commission to reject 
the plea Гог” writing off. the башпы 
Central loans to the States, | 


‘jing debts and then have them 
periodically written off or resche- 
duled. 


There is also the question of effi- 
ciency. Servicing obligation is sup- 
posed to impose a sort of discipline 
onthe borrower. Should not the 
States be placed under some such 
discipline so as to ensure that they 
are deterred from spending without 
sufficient care funds in the raising 
of which they themselves are hardly 
involved? Already, as indicated 
above, two-thirds of the resource 
transfer is taking place in non- 
repayable form and if the States can 
be relied upon to spend that much 
without being brought under the 
discipline of loan servicing, why 
cannot the whole of the resource 
transfer be made to them in non- 
repayable form? 


| | hatever be the future weightage 
of loans in resource transfers from 
the Centre to the States, the ques- 
tion whether transfers in non- 
repayable forms should be made 
through tax sharing or grants is also 
going to be of considerable import- 
ance. Insofar asstatutory transfers 
are concerned, the Seventh Finance 


Commission took, very rightly in ' 


my judgment, the view that the bulk 
of Central transfers under its 
scheme should be through tax 
sharing rather than grants. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission’s award 
raised the weightage of tax devolu- 
tion to 92% as against the preceding 
award’s weightage to tax devolution 
of 70%. This was achieved princip- 
ally by raising the States’ share in 
the Centre’s excise revenue from 
20% to 40%. By this single 
measure, the Commission was able 
not only to raise the weightage of 
tax devolution in statutory transfers, 

but also assure to the States greater 
participation in the most buoyant of 
the Central taxes and thereby reduce 
the State’s exposure to inflation. 


Income tax too is sharable by 
the Centre with the States. In fact, 
the Seventh Finance Commission 
raised the States’ share of income 
tax revenue from 80% to 85%. 
However, since the Commission 
retained the old basis of inter-State 
distribution of income tax revenue, 
ie., of distributing 90% on the 


basis of population and 10% on the 
basis of contribution, the overall 
per capita distribution of income 
tax revenue inclined in favour of 
the relatively richer States. On the 
other hand, inter-State distribution 
of Central excise revenue has tend- 
ed to be in favour of the relatively 
poorer States, particilarly since the 
4th plan period. 6 


Thus, all tax sharing is not neces- 
sarily an unmixed blessing, at least 
not for every State. Still, between 
tax sharing and grants, practically 
all the States have ‘always indicated 
to the Finance Commissions their 
preference for the former after their 
experience -of virtually unabated in- 
flation. Evidently, no amount of 
cushioning for inflation, attempted 
so far in the fixation of absolute 
amounts of grants, has provided 
an adequate hedge against the ero- 
sion caused by price rise. 


However, so far tax sharing has 
been resorted to only with respect to 
statutory financial transfers which 
have played a less than central role 
іп our federal financial arrange- 
ments. But must the-extension of 
tax sharing as an instrument of 
financial transfers be necessarily tied 
down to what we have described as 
statutory, as distinct from поп- 
statutory, arrangements? So far as 
I can see, there is no provision in 
the Constitution which can be said 
to preclude Parliament from decid- 
ing that even non-statutory devolu- 
tion of tax revenues from the Centre 
to the States should ‘take place on 
the basis of tax sharing rather than 
in the form of grants. Such devo- 
lution might still be made at the 
recommendation of not the Finance 
Commission but the Planning Com- 
mission. : That would indeed ensure 
the States' plans against erosion on 
account of inflation “and -do away 
with the need far annual exercises 
to compensate the States on this 
score. 


T.. broad pattern of financial 
transfers that evolved in the fifties 
was that -while statutory transfers, 
i.e., transfers under the aegis of the 
Finance Çommission; tried to cover 
the non-plan revenue account gaps 
of the States, plan transfers coming 


6. See К.К, George (1982), op. cit. 


under the purview of the Planning 
Commission sought to plug the plan 
gaps in the States' resources. Now, 
the gap filling approach, particularly 
inso far as it has been applied to 
statutory transfers, has not gone 
unnoticed. In fact, it has come in 
for considerable criticism on the 


Score that (a) it encourages inpru- 


dent budgeting and (b) it disregards 
considerations of equity. Successive 
Finance Commissions themselves 
have shown full awareness of the 
substance of this criticism and have 
attempted to get away from pure 
gap-filling by using various nor- 
mative yardsticks in the  assess- 
ment of gaps. All the same, there 
clearly prevails a strong feeling of 
helplessness in this regard. Statutory 
transfers have continued to be deter- 
mined with a view principally to 
covering the States’ non-plan gaps; 
calculated on the basis of the States’ 
expenditure commitments on the 
one hand and their prevailing reve- 
nue levels on the Other. 


Т, fact that the Seventh Finance 
Commission disavowed a negative 
role of filling the non-plan revenue 
account gaps and sought instead to 
ensure that its scheme of fiscal trans- 
fers left as many of the States as 
possible with surpluses on revenue 
account did not really amount to 
giving up the gap filling approach. 
Non-plan gaps were still worked out 
by the Commission’ as before and 
then sought to be covered. АП that 
this particular Commission attempt- 


ed to do really different was that . 


instead of filling the gaps and only 
balancing the non-plan revenue 
account, it provided the States, par- 
ticularly the poorer States, with 
some surpluses. 


But the distribution of surpluses 


between States was still highly re-' 


gressive. On the basis of the Com- 
mission’s Own calculation, Orissa’s 
surplus worked out to Rs. 15 per 
capita as against Rs. 676 for Har- 
yana. This, however, was bound to 
happen; because of an obstinate ad- 
herence to the basic approach that 


а State's expenditure commitments, · 


over and above what it can raise in 
revenue from its existing taxes, 
duties and affairs have got to be 
covered regardless of whether it is a 
poor or not so poor State, regardless 
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of whether or not the State һа 
sufficiently exploited its own revenue 
potential and regardless also of whe- 
ther the States's expenditure com- 
mitments are excessive or not in 
relative terms. 


| | hether or not опе subscribes to 
the view that the gap filling 
approach to the Centre-State finan- 
cial transfers is the direct out- 
come of deciding upon these trans- 
fers compartmentally,: statutory 
transfers by the Finance Commissi- 
ons and plan and other transfers 
under the Planning Commission's 
auspices, one has to concede that 
the introduction of the planning 
dimension and its continuing rein- 
forcement, have not resulted in our 
breaking away from this approach.” 
The maximum one can say in favour 
of the planning process is that 
attempts have been made -over the 
years, largely at the political plane, 
to work out and introduce an.inde- 
pendent formula for determining 
the inter-State allocation of a part 
of plan assistance. Thus, plan 
transfers to the States have served 
more to determine the size of State 
plans than to balance the -State plan 
budgets. To the extent this has been 


possible to achieve, plan transfers' 


have also shown an increasing trend 
towards reduced regressivity, if not 
progressivity, in terms of per capita 
transfers to various States, poor and 
not so poor.? ' 


Unfortunately, the same cannot 
be said about the various non-statu- 


7. It will be quite in order to argue 


that the gap filling approach was`inheri- 
fed from the pre-independence days. 
What the onset of planning did was to 
oblige the Finance Commissions to con- 
fine themselves to covering only the non- 
plan gaps on revenue account, leaving 
the Planning Commission to take care of 
the plan gaps for revenue ' and capital 
accounts combined. А 

8. It is since the 4th plan that Central 
plan assistance is allocated. among the 
States on the basis of a formula, originally 
called the Gadgil Formula and subsequen- 
tly, modified Gadgil Formula, approved 
by the National Development Council. 
The original formula gave.60 per cent 
weightage to population and 10 per cent: 
to per capita income (the latter for a 
negatively related allocation among 
States with lower than average per capita 


- income). Subsequently, for the sixth plan, 


the formula was revised to increase the 
weightage for per capita income to 20 per 
cent. But it must, at the same time, be 


tory non-plaa transfers to States, 
which, when clubbed together, are 
referred to as discretionary transfers. 
These accoun: for some 20 per cent 
of the total transfers currently tak- 
ing place thrcugh the budgets from 
the Centre to the States. It might 


be added however that in the deter- . 


mination of the intef-State alloca- 
tion of even discretionary transfers, 
the Planning Commission plays 
quite a decisive role. In the circum- 
stances, it is difficult to say whether, 
when one draws a distinction bet-_ 
ween the political and institutional 
aspects of the planning ргосеѕѕ,9 
the Planning Commission, as an 
institution by itself, can be said to 
have played a particularly equalis- 
ing role.  . 


Nor has its participation in the 
determination of statutory trans- 
fers, through a membership on the 
Finance Commission, brought about 
a progressive inter-State allocation 
of statutory transfers even if one 
were to concede that their inter- 
State distribution is somewhat less 
regressive now than in the past. At 
the same time as has been explain- 
ed above, the gap filling approach 
has persisted in the determination 
of statutory transfers, 


I, it is desired that future Centre- 
State financial arrangements deliver 
the goods much more equitably and 
with greater regard for efficiency in 


borne in mind that apart from the non- 


equalising elements within the formula it- 
self, the formula based assistance covered 
only a part of the Central plan assistance. 
For the sixth plen, only 50 per cent of the 
Central plan assistance is to be allocated 
under the modified Gadgil formula. 


9. A distinction is being drawn here 
between the role of the Planning Commis- 
sion on the one hand and the role of the 
National Development Council on the 
other. The inter-State allocation of 
Central assistance for State plan is, as 
indicated, alrezdy determined оп the 
basis of a formula approved by the 
National Development Council. On the 
other hand, the inter-State allocation of 
discretionary assistance is,as far as one 
can make ош, Сесідей upon largely by 
the Planning Commission, in consultation 
with the concerned Central Ministries, 
after discussions with respective states, 
but without reference to the National 
Development Council. It is the former 
which has been “оппа to be. the least 
regressive of the various types of res- 
ources transfer from the Centre to the 
States. Е 


budgeting, the present institutional 
arrangements may well have to be 
changed substantially. The readiness 
to consider changing the institu- 
tional arrangements is not enough 


however. It is necessary to be clear ; 


about (a) the broad objectives these 
arrangements should serve hereafter 
and (b) the instruments to be placed 
at their disposal. In a sense, the 
failure on the part of our constitu- 


tion-makers to spell out the broad: 


Objectives which financial transfers 
from the Centre to the States should 
have sought to serve, can be blamed 
for the fact that in the determina- 
tion of inter-State shares of the 
Central funds going to the States 
under the dispensations of the Fin- 
ance Commission, allocation among 
the States was made on a basis that 
failed to,ensure overall progressivity 
and in a manner that did not 
promote efficiency.. 


А, it would sound retro- 
grade, on the ground of restricting 
the freedom of the concerned Com- 
mission, it is worthwhile consider- 
ing whether in the light of the 
experience gained over the past 30 
years, it would not serve the ends 
of justice better if a broad objective 
in terms of reductión of disparities 


‘in the fiscal capacity of different 


States, given the inter-State dispari- 
ties in the levels of income and 
developinent, were explicitly written 
into the Constitution itself. Failing 
that, Parliament could perhaps lay 
it down as an objective to be pur- 
sued, Certainly, the latter course 
is preferable to the Central Govern- 
ment attempting to influence the 
Finance Commissions through the 
Presidential Orders, as has been 
done in the recent past every time 
a new Commission is appointed. 


On the whole, courage and tena- 
city to raise and debate questions is 
called for, however irreverent to the 
existing arrangements, but without 
disturbing the basic democratic 
framework of the Constitution. 
Something positive is bound to 
emerge then by way of a financial 
arrangement that has a statutory 


constitutional sanction behind it 
and which, at the same time, plays . 


amore central role in the financial 
transfers from the Centre to the 
States. 


Administrative relations 


S. GUHAN 


A comprehensive discussion of 
administrative aspects of Centre- 
State relations will need to take 
into account the entire gamut of 
such relations — legislative, finan- 
cial, judicial etc. — since under 
every one of these aspects, adminis- 
tration or some exercise of execu- 
tive power is involved. Also, in as 
much as executive power is based 
on legislative authority, no discus- 
sion of administrative aspects can 
be meaningful unless it refers back 
to the entire scheme of the sharing 
of powers between the Centre and 
the States in the Constitution of 
India, including the location of resi- 
duary powers with the Centre. This 
will take us to a basic examination 
of the whole of the Constitution in 
terms of its history and of its word- 
ing as well as working. 


The discussion of administrative 
aspects in Centre-State relations in 
this note has obviously to be much 
more modest in its scope. It will 
have to be confined to a discussion 
of the set of constitutional provi- 
sions and functional arrangements 
and practices which in most discus- 
sions of the subject have come to be 
grouped under Centre-State ‘admi- 
Nistrative relations’ in broad dis- 
tinction to ‘legislative relations’ 
dealt with in Chapter I of Part XI 
of the Constitution, ‘financial rela- 
tions’ which are the subject matter 
of Part XII and the provisions 
relating to the judiciary in Parts V 
and УІ. Asa theme-parer, its aim 
will be to describe Centre-State 
administrative relations, the con- 
flicts and issues that have emerged, 
the context in which the debate on 
these issues has been, and is being, 
carried on and, finally, the kind of 
framework within which these issues 
need to be tackled in the Indian 
context... 


It will be useful to start with list- 
ing the provisions concerning 
Centre-State administrative rela- 
tions expressly covered as such in 
the Constitution. They deal with 
what might broadly be called the 
political-administrative relations of 
the Centre with the States and re- 
late to (a) Governors, (b) Public 
Services, (c) Public Order and 
(d) Directives to States. In essen- 
tials, these provisions can be anno- 
tated as follows. 


The Governor is appointed by 
the President (Art. 155) and holds 
office at his pleasure (Art. 156). 
Formally, the executive power of 
the State is vested in the Governor 
(Art. 154). In the exercise of these 
powers, he is to be aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers 
with the Chief Minister at the 
head (Art. 163). However, there is 
room for the Governor to exercise 
his individual judgement in the 
following matters. He has to 
appoint the Chief Minister, 1.е., 
choose for this position the leader 
of a party or a coalition that can 
command the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly (Art. 164). He 
can summon and prorogue houses 
of the Legislature and dissolve the 
Legislative Assembly (Art. 174)). 
He can withhold assent to Bills 
or reserve а Bill for the considera- 
tion of the President (Art. 200). 
In the former case, he may recom- 
mend reconsideration or amend- 
ments to the Legislature but can- 
not eventually withhold assent when 


. once again the Bill is passed with or 


without amendment (Art. 200). 
Eormaly, по such constraint 
applies to the President (Art. 201). 
Thus, in theory, the Governor can 
frustrate the Legislature by elevat- 
ing a Bill up into cold storage. He 
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can also keep а Bill pending for his 
assent without any time-limit. 


The Governor is in addition a 
watch-dog. He has to be kept in- 
formed of all Cabinet decisions and 
can call for any information relat- 
ing to the administration of the 
State. He can insist that a decision 
taken by an individual.Minister be 
submitted to the consideration of 
the Cabinet (Art. 167). He can 
notify the President that a situation 
has arisen in which the government 
of the State cannot be carried on 
in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion, enabling the President on 
receipt of such a report, to impose 
Central rule on that State (Art. 
356). 


А, the commencement of the 
Constitution, the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service and. the Indian 
Police Service have been specified 
as all-India services common to the 
Union and the States. Other all- 
India services can be created by a 
two-thirds vote of the Council of 
States wherever it is considered 
necessary or expedient in the 
national interest to do so. The 
Union can regulate the requirement 
and the conditions of service of 
persons appointed to such services 
(Art. 312). While the Governor 
(1.е., the State Government) is the 
competent authority to appoint 
them, it is the President alone who 
has powers to remove the Chairman 
or any other member of a State 
Public Service Commission (Art. 
317). 


The maintenance of public order 
and the use of the police are res- 
ponsibilities of the States (entries 1 
and 2 in List-II of the Seventh 
Schedule). However, under Article 
355, it is the duty of the Union ‘to 
protect every State against external 
aggression and internal disturbance 
and to ensure that the government 
of every State is carried on in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the 
Constitution.” This provision has 
been interpreted by the Centre as 
giving it freedom to deploy the 
Central- Reserve Police -(CRP) 
within States without prior соп- 
sultation with them!. 


1. Article 257A was inserted in the 
42nd Amendment (1976) to specifically 


There are several contingencies 
specified in the Constitution under 
which the Centre can issue directives 
to the States. These may relate to 
the drawing up and execution of 


schemes deemed to be essential to ` 


the welfare of Scheduled Tribes in 
the States (Art. 339); to the provi- 
sion of adequate facilities for ins- 
truction in the mother-tongue in 
primary schools to children belong- 
ing to linguistic minority groups 
(Art. 350A); to the construction and 
maintenance of means of communi- 
cation declared to be of national 
or military importance; and to 
measures to be taken for the protec- 
tion of railways within the State 
(Art. 257). 1f the President is satis- 
fied that the financial stability and 
credit of a State are threatened, he 
can declare a financial emergency. 
This would permit the Centre to 
give directians to the State to ob- 
serve specifisd canons of financial 
propriety (Art. 360). The President 
can proclaim a general emergency 
if he is satisfied that conditions exist 
whereby the security of India or any 
part of it is threatened whether by 
war or external aggression or armed 
rebellion (Art. 352).? 


Under such conditions, directions 
relating to the exercise of any of the 
executive powers of the State can 
be given (Art. 353). Directives can 
be issued to a State to ensure its 
compliance with laws made by 
Parliament or applicable to the 
State (Art. 256) or, more -generally, 
to ensure that executive actions of 
the State do not impede or prejudice 
the exercise of the executive power 
of the Union (Art. 257). If a State 
fails to comply with any of the 
directions given by the Centre under 
any of these provisions, the Centre 
has the sanction to impose Presi- 
dent's rule under Article 356 (Art. 
365). 


T. foregoing topics cover the 
main areas in the political adminis- 
tration of the country which һауе а 
bearing on Centre-State relation- 





'empower the Centre to do this but this 


Article was repealed in the 44th Amend- 
ment (1978) 


2. ‘armed rebellion’ was substituted for 
‘interal disturbance’ in the 44th Amend- 
meat (1978). 


ships. The inter-face between the 
Centre and the States is very perva- 
sive in economic administration as 
well. The Centre has exclusive juris- 
diction in respect of communica- 
tions, currency, foreign loans, bank- 
ing and insurance. In several other 
functional areas such as food, agri- 
culture, industry, education, health, 
family planning, social welfare, irri- 
gation and power, the Centre exer- 
cises both authority and influence 
derived from jurisdiction assigned to 
it in List I of the Seventh Schedule 
or acquired under the Concurrent 
subjects enumerated in List III We 
may turn to a description of the 
major functional areas 'in which 
Centre-State administrative relations 
are involved. 


I, the food administration of the 
country, the Centre plays a major 
role. It has powers to fix procure- 
ment prices (entry 34 in List IIT) and 
to regulate the movement and distri- 
bution of food stuffs (entry 33 in 
List III). In the Food Corporation 
of India (ЕСІ), it has the agency for 
internal procurement. Import deci- 
sions are taken by the Centre be- 
cause of its control over foreign 
exchange. The national food pool, 
which secures supplies from surplus 


. States and from imports and allo- 


cates them to deficit States, is thus 
operated by the Centre. 


In agriculture, the Centre under- 
takes research activities on an all- 
India basis under the Indian Council 
for Agricultural Research (ICAR), 
funds a number of centrally-spon- 


.sored schemes, and has a major 


financing institution in its control in 
the National Bank for Agriculture 
and Rural Development (NAB- 
ARD). Forests are in ihe Concur- 
rent List (entry 17A in List П) 
and fisheries . beyond territorial 
waters in List I (entry 57). 


In the sphere of industries, petro- 
leum, oil and mineral development 
fall in List I. Entry 52 in List I gives 
powers to the Centre over industries, 
*the control of which by the Union 
is declared by Parliament by law to 
be expedient in the public inte- 
rest, Under this provision, the 





3. ‘Forests’ were transferred from the ne 


State List (List II) to the Concurrent List 


ыл (List 1) in tbe 4204 Amendment (1976). 


Industries (Development and Regu- 
lation) Act of 1951 has been enacted 
which gives industrial licensing 
powers to the Centre. The Centre 
controls clearances for capital issues, 
for the import of capital goods and 
of raw materials, and for foreign 
collaborations. It operates a number 
of advisory, promotional and financ- 
ing agencies for small industries, 
khadi and village industries, handi- 
crafts and handlooms. Nation-wide 
industrial financing institutions such 
as the IDBI, IFCI, ICICI, LIC and 
UTI are under Central control. Loca- 
tional decisions on Central invest- 
ments in the public sector are 
matters of crucial interest to the 


States. 


Education is a Concurrent subject 
(entry 25 іп List Н). The Centre 
has its own network of institutions 
for technical and medical education 
and for scientific research. It has 
taken initiatives for policy coordi- 
nation in a number of areas such as 
universities, secondary and techni- 
cal education. Centrally sponsored 
Schemes (e.g., the National Adult 
Education Programme) аге another 
important form of Central involve- 
ment. The University Grants Com- 
mission (UGC) exercises consi- 
derable influence over university 
education through the financial 
assistance it provides. The Centre 
also funds a number of institutions 
in the area of culture. 


I, the sector of Health, the Cen- 
tre is involved in research (through 
theIndian Council of Medical Re- 
search), in operating Centrally- 
sponsored schemes for the eradica- 
tion and control of communicable 
diseases, and in regulating drugs 
and foodstuffs under the powers it 
has under List I (entries 18 and 19), 
Population control and family plan- 
ning are Concurrent subjects (entry 
20A in List ІП), for the promotion 
of which large allocations are made 
in the Centrally-sponsored sector. 


4. Originally “Vocational and technical 


training of labour' alone was in the Con- 
current List. The 42nd Amendment (1976) 
transferred ‘Education, including techni- 
cal education, medical education and uni- 
versities’ from the State List to the Con- 


—- current List. 


5. 'Thistoo came to the Concurrent 
List under the 42nd Amendment (1976). 


The Welfare of Labour is in the 
Concurrent List (entry 24 in List IIT) 
and this enables the Centre to oper- 
ate schemes for Employees State In- 
surance (ESI), for Employees Pro- 
vident Fund (EPF) and for Work- 
mens' Compensation. 


Under its planning functions, all 
major irrigation projects are subject 
to Central clearance with the advice 
of the Central Water Commission 
(CWC). Inter-State rivers are a sub- 
ject reserved to the Centre (entry 56 
in List I). Under this provision the 
Inter-State Water Disputes Act 1956 
gives powers to the Centre (о effec- 
tively decide on the mode of settle- 
ment of inter-State river issues. 


Electricity is a Concurrent subject 
(entry 38 in List IIT). The Centre 
operates a network of power pro- 
jects, particularly super-thermal, 
nuclear and lignite-based. In the 
Central Electricity Authority (CEA), 
it has an agency for promoting in- 
ter-State coordination through re- 
gional grids: The Rural Electricity 
Corporation (REC) provides funds 
for rural electrification. 


E... a broad-brush description, 
as above, of the Centre's role in 
economic development and adminis- 
tration will serve to illustrate not 
only the many-sidedness of this role 
but also some of its value and 


' rationale. The Centre's interventions 


in these functional areas are under- 
pinned by its direct investments, the 
financial and other institutions it 
controls, the powers it has to make 
grants (Art. 282) and loansto the 
States, its control over States" dom- 
estic borrowing (Art. 293) and its 
exclusive command over foreign ex- 
change and foreign loans. Above all, 
the planning mechanism, with ‘eco- 
nomic and social planning’ being in 
the Concurrent List (entry 20 in List 
IID, supplies the basic nexus for 
Central advise, consent and involve- 
ment in almost all major aspects of 
economic activity. 


Centre-State administrative rela- 
tions include certain formal consult- 
ative structures and informal 
arrangements to which reference 
must be made. Article 263 provides 
for an inter-State Council for dis- 
pute settlement and ‘for investigat- 
ing and discussing subjects, in which 


some or all of the States, or the 
Union and one or more of the 
States, have a common interest, for 
the purpose of better coordination 
of policy and action.’ Under this 
provision, councils have been set 
up for health, for local administra- 
tion and for inter-State coordination 
of sales tax. Zonal Councils for 
contiguous States on а regional 
basis have been established under 
ie cm Reorganisation Act of 
1956. 


In the sphere of planning, the 
National Development Council with 
the Prime Minister as Chairman in- 
cluding all Chief Ministers and 
Central Ministers provides the 
highest body for plan policy and re- 
view. Annually, there are intensive 


consultations between the Planning” 


Commission and the States at an 
official level on resources for the 
State's Plan and its size and com- 
position. These are followed by a 
meeting at the level of the Chief 
Minister and the Minister for Plan- 
ning. Conferences of Chief Minis- 
ters and/or State Ministers with 
Central Ministers on functional 
areas such as agricultural prices, 
agricultural development, irrigation, 
industry, transport, health, educa- 
tion, social welfare, power develop- 
ment and so on are a normal 
feature. 


Ны, described the areas of ad- 
ministrative interaction between the 
Centre and the States, we may pro- 
ceed to indicate the types of conflicts 
that have arisen in actual practice 
and the issues that they throw up. 
It will be beyond the scope of this 
note to detail concrete controversies: 
all that will be possible will be to 
indicate the broad nature of dis- 
affections that have arisen and per- 
sisted on the part of the States. 


There has been considerable dis- 
satisfaction related to the subject of 
the Governor: firstly, that the insti- 
tution has been thoroughly politi- 
cised with the appointment of 
Governors who are henchmen of the 
party in power in the Centre. As 
such, it has been pointed out that 
they have tended to act as tools in 
the exercise of partisan politics by 
the Centre rather than as neutral up- 
holders of the Constitution. Arising 
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from this, the objectivity of deci- 
sions taken by Governors has been 
questioned in a number of concrete 
situations in different States, in res- 
pect of (a) the selection of Chief 
Ministers i.e., as leaders of parties 
for the formation of governments, 
(b) summoning, prorogation or 
dissolution of legislatures, (c) reser- 
vation of assent to Bills and (d) 
recommendations for the introduc- 


. tion of President's tule. In this 


context, the demand has been for 
laying down guidelines or ‘Instru- 
ments of Instructions’ to Gover- 
nors which would limit and ratio- 
nalise the area of discretion to them 
in the Constitution.® 


Ар. views һауе been ex- 
pressed on all-India services. The 
West Bengal Government has asked _ 
for their abolition and replacement 
with distinct services for the pur- 
poses of the Union and tbe States." 
The Tamilnadu Government favour- 
ed recruitment to Federal services 
on a Statewise basis with provision 
for mutual exchange of. members of 
the State and Federal services 8 The 
Rajamannar Committee (1971) re- 
commended that all-India services 
should be organised on a State- 
wise basis, recruited and controlled 
exclusively by the State govern- 
ments. The prerogative of the Rajya 
Sabha to create new all-India ser- 
vices by two-thirds majority has 
been viewed as an impairment to 
State autonomy.9 The vesting of 


6. Both the Administrative Reforms 


Commission (ARC) in its Report on 
Centre-State Relationships (1969) and the 
Rajamannar Committee (1971) recommen- 
ded the issue of formal guidelines. 


7. Government of W. Bengal: А Memo- 
randum op Centre-State Relations 1977. 

8. Government of Tamilnadu: Tamil- 
nadu Government Views on State Autonomy 
and the “Rajamannar Committee Report 
1972. 

9. . The Indian Forest Service was con- 
stituted under this provision in 1966. 
Enabling legislation for the constitu- 
tion of all-India services for Engineer- 
ing and for Medicine and Public Health 
enacted in 1963; the Rajya Sabha also 
passed a resolution in 1966 for the 
creation of all-India services in Edu- 
cation and Agriculture but enabling 
legislation could not be enacted due to 
the dissolution of the Third Lok Sabha. 
None of these services were actually esta- 
blished due to subsequent opposition by 
State governments. Provision was made 
for an all-India judicial service in the 
42nd Amendment (1976). 


powers in the President, rather 
than with tke State administration, 
for the remcval of the Chairman or 
‘a member of the State Public Ser- 
vices Commission has been pointed 
out as an anomaly that should be 
set right.!9 


The use of the Central Reserve 
Police (CRP) within’ the State with- 
out prior coasultation with, or con- 
currence frcm, the State Govern- 
ment has been a major bone of 
contention. Actual conflict has 
arisen on more than one occasion 
onthis score (Kerala 1968, West 
Bengal 1969}. f 


The уагіосѕ powers of the Centre 
to give directive to States have been 
questioned as amounting to serious 
infractions cf their autonomy. In 
particular, Article 365 which en- 
ables the taking over of the State 
administraticn in cases where Cen- 
tral directives are not compiled 
with has been viewed as an opening 
for possible arbitrary and malafide 
intervention Dy the Centre. 


T.. adequacy as well as the 
functioning of Centre-State con- 
sultative mechanisms have been cri- 
ticised. States have argued that the 
Centre's consultations with them 
have been inadequate and perfunc- 
tory and that heed has not often 
been paid to the viewpoints of the 
States. Dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed with the.functioning of the 
NDC and the Zonal Councils. There 
has been a demand that the area for 
consultation should be formally en- 
larged and the scope for unilateral 
decisions eliminated. The creation 
of an inter-State Council under Art. 
263 with wide powers to oversee and 
decide upon zll aspects of Centre- 
State relations has been urged.!* 


10. It is interesting that the Tamilnadu 
Public Service Commission testifying be- 
fore the Rajamaanar Committee felt that 
the status quo, viz., Article 317 should 
continue. 


11. The ARC (1969) recommended the 
creation‘of an Inter-State Council under 
Article 263 as an experimental measure 
for two years. It did not detail its scope 
and suggested that the Council may con- 
sist of the Prime Minister as Chairman, 
the Finance and Home Ministers, the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Lok 


The vast and varied powers that 
the Centre exercises in functional 
areas within the rubric of ‘economic 
and social planning’ have been com- 
mented upon on several groumds. 
It has been argued that many 
of the Central or Centrally-spon- 
sored schemes could be transferred 
to the States in the interests of 
both functional decentralisation 
and State autonomy. Concurrently, 
greater flexibility has been demand- 
ed for States in implementing such . 
schemes. Wider powers to the States | 
have been urged in matters like in-, 
dustrial licensing even if а coordi- 
nating role to the Centre might be 
tenable.!? In its direct investments, 
the Centre .has been accused: of 
favouring or neglecting individual 
States on political grounds. `> It “Һа 
been argued that financial flows, 
from the Union budget and from 
public financial institutions under 
Central control, have failed to cor- 
rect regional disparities and аде- 
quately to promote the development 
of backward areas. Theroleof the 
Planning Commission vis-a-vis the 
Finance Commission has attract- 
ed much discussion. The main 
thrust of it has been that plan assis- 
tance ought to be based on more 
settled and equitable principles 
than what obtains; and that, there- 
fore, they should be subsumed under, 
or at least be better coordinated 
with, the transfers of the Finance 
Commission. 


\ \ e should also notice the main 
contextual changes in the debate on 
Centre-State administrative rela- 
tions. As on other Centre-State 
issues, with which they are closely 
inter-related, this debate has waxed 
and waned in different periods. The 
political and economic challenges 
in the immediate aftermath of free- 


Sabha and а representative each from the 


five Zonal Councils. The Tamilnadu 
Government following the Rajamannar 
Committee suggested a Council consisting 
of all Chief Ministers with the Prime 
Minister as Chairman. . 

12. The Rajamannar Committee (1971) 
recommended that the Centre's licensing 
powers should be restricted to industries 
of national importance or of an all- 
India character or to industries involving 
a capital of more than one hundred 
crores of rupees. The W. Bengal Govern- 
ments suggestion was that States may 
be given exclusive powers in respect of 
certain categories of industries but they 
did not specify which. 
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SEMINAR's, silver jubilee, ‘after twenty-five long years, 
happens to fall in 1984. It encourages us to bring out a real 
bumper issue, nearly twice the size of the normal annual, in 
January 1984, which hopefully we may turn into а book. .: 
Instead of looking back on the year that's gone, it will look 
back really on a decade or more. Or forward into the 
future. We hope to have à much wider variety of articles — 
and cartoons for a change. Book agents please note the price 


per copy wil be Rs. 15. Orders should be placed by 
October 83. J 
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dom, the fact that Constitution- 
making itself had been relatively 
recent, and the continuance of one- 
party rule in the Centre and States 
foralong period, not to mention 
the benign and charismatic leader- 
Ship of Jawaharlal Nehru, were fac- 
tors in keeping the issues largely 
quiescent for about two decades foll- 
owing independence. The late 1960s 
which saw the formation of a num- 
ber of non-Congress governments 
provided a natural context for the 
opening up of the debate. Two im- 
portant reports viz. that of the 
Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion (1969) and the Rajamannar 
Committee (1971) set up by the 
Tamilnadu Government gave it 
impetus.? The debate receded with 
the emergence of a more homogene- 
ous configuration of political parties 
in the Centre and the States in the 
1971 elections. The Bangladesh 
war had its effect in strengthening 
sentiments for a strong Centre. 


T.. Emergency (1975-77) and the 
42nd Amendment that followed re- 
presented blows to democracy as 
well as to States autonomy. The 
Janata Governmėnt (1977-80) pro- 
jected itself as being іп favour of 
greater decentralisation and consul- 
tation but on many specific Central- 
State issues, the 44th Amendment to 
the Constitution (1978), did not pro- 
vide sufficient redress to the States.14 
However, in the area of fiscal rela- 
tions, it was in this period that a 
significantly more liberal devolution 
of resources occurred to the States 
under the award of the Seventh 


13. Mention may also be made of two 
National Conventions organised in the 
early 1970s. The first was a National 
‘Convention on Union-State Relationships 
held in 1970 in New Delhi jointly spon- 
sored by the Indian Law Institute, the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration 
and the Institute of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies. Its proceedings 
have been published in S.N. Jain, S.C. 
Kashyap and М. Srinivasan feds), The 
Union and the States, National Publishing 
House, DeJhi 1972. The second was a 
National-Seminar sponsored by the Ad- 
ministrative Staff College of India, the 
Institute of Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Studies and the Osmania Univer- 
sity in Hyderabad іп 1971. Its proceed- 
ings can be found in B.L. Maheshwari 
(ed.), Centre-State Relations in the Seventies 
Administrative Staff College of India, 1973. 

14. See іп this connection the discus- 


— Sion іп Amal Вау, S.K. Chatteejee and 


Vanitha Venkatasubbiah: Political Deve- 
lopment and Constitutional Change, Vikas, 
1982 (pp. 74-83). 


Finance Commission. 


In the early 1980s, we see not 
only a renewal of the conditions of 
thelate 1960s but a much deeper 
distrust of the Centre arising from 
developments іп the last decade. 
Partisan politics has been evident 
in the Centre's attitude to the for- 
mation or continuance of govern- 
ments in the States both under the 
Janata in 1977 and after the restor- 
ation of the Congress in 1980. 
Since 1980, we have had the exam- 


ples of Haryana, the Assam elec-- 


tions and, more recently, the case 
of Pondicherry. Hints have been 
thrown from time to time about 
moves towards a more unitary or 
Presidential form of Constitution. 
State governments, within the Con- 
gress-fold itself, have been destabi- 
lised many times by a highly 
centralised intra-party leadership: 
atma gauravam as Andhra Pradesh 
proved, has become a live issue 
within the one big unhappy family 
of the All-India Congress. 


Alongside, among major States, 
non-Congress governments have 
continued, if not consolidated them- 
selves, in W. Bengal, Tamilnadu 
and Jammu and Kashmir and 
another has emerged in Karnataka. 
A new regional force has success- 
fully stormed the erstwhile Con- 
gress bastion of Andhra Pradesh. 
Four southern Chief Ministers 
have come together to form а con- 
sultative council. À conclave has 
taken place between several non- 
Congress Chief Ministers апа 
leaders of opposition parties. Most 
importantly, serious .disturbances 
have continued for quite some time 
in Assam and Punjib based on 
issues of regional identity. 


dos place under these circums- 
tances, the debate is likely to get 
increasingly politically surcharged 
on both sides. The defenders of the 
status quo will raise the cry of 
danger to national security and 
unity in any move for greater sub- 
stantive autonomy to the States.!5 


15. Infact, there is already evidence 


of this in the concluding perorative phrase 
to the terms of reference to the Sarkaria 
Commission which refers to the 'founding 
fathers’ of the Constitution having ‘so 
sedulously designed (it) to protect iode- 
pendence and to ensure the unity and 
integrity of the country.’ 


External threats have always been 
with us; and Assam and Punjab 
will be used to lend credence to the 
internal threat. There is risk, too, 
on the other side, that protagonists 
ог greater powers to the States 
might too closely identify the 
Union, in its proper constitutional 
sense, with the ruling party, if not 
person, wielding power at the 
moment in the Centre. The con- 
fusion of India with Indira occurs 
unfortunately among her syco- 
phants as well as her critics! 


A wise and objective course will 
have to be charted, in these circum- 
stances, between the devil of central 
authoritarianism and the deep sea 
of autarky at the State-level. Firstly, 
given the size, complexity and inter- 
dependence of the economy and the 
need for rapid, rational and equit- 
able growth, coordinating and 
facilitating mechanisms of a wide 
Tange are needed: such as in the 
areas of research, standardisation, 
industrial harmonisation, food ad- 
ministration, backward area deve- 
lopment, dispute 
regulation and promotion to sub- 
serve national priorities. Secondly, 
in matters such as the public ser- 
vices and public order, adminis- 
tration should be altogether de- 
politicised. This is the issue and 
not whether the locus of political 
abuse should remain in Delhi or in 
State capitals or how it may be 
shared between the two. Thirdly, 
we should not forget that greater 
inter-State harmony is a sine qua non 
for reducing the Centré’s scope for 
interference and mischief. . 


To be meaningful, the distribution 
of administrative power — political 
and economic — between the Centre 
end the States will have to be dis- 
cussed in an overall framework of 
cooperative federalism that takes 
into account national goals for 
social and economic development, 
canons for fair administration, and 
the widest possible cooperation 
between States. To promote such 
a discussion, like-minded State 
governments will need to organise 
detailed thinking on the several 
issues referred to in this note and 
come up with concrete alternatives 
to the present arrangements. 


settlements апа: 
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Smaller states 


М. 5. RAMASWAMY 


OUR parliamentary democracy 


model, with its present structure, is 
undergoing serious strain. A number 
of States are asking for more auto- 
nomy for fasrer economic and social 
development. They feel that the 
highly centralised structure of deci- 
sion-making and resource allocation 
is not conducive to rapid develop- 
ment. At the other end, the Centre 
has been taking increasing responsi- 
bilities every year, becoming more 
and more powerful and thinking 
that it is helping development. In 
fact, with every incremental respon- 


sibility undertaken by it, it is becom- 
ing less and less powerful to carry 
out the functions which only the 
State ought to. 


Ideally, we should have a struc- 
ture of Centre-State relations where 
there should be a maximum of 
decentralisation, delegation and 
autonomy to the States so that each 
State can develop its own genius 
without much interference from the 


Central Government. At the same 77 


time, the Centre should be very 
powerful so that a plural society 


such as ours does not disintegrate 
under pressure from regional pas- 
sions and loyalties. In between, 
there area number of items which 
are inter-State in character, which 
only the Centre should handle. 
Further, there are issues such as 
correction of regional imbalances, 
where again the Centre has to play 
2 predominant role. In this context 
a review of Centre-State relations is 
urgently called for. 


d Assam and Punjab agitations, 
the formation of the Council of 
. Southern Chief Ministers, the 
demand for more autonomy by some 
of the States, the concealed confron- 
tation with the Centre by non-Cong- 
ress(l) governments, the growing 
menace of parochialism and ling- 
uism, the increasing popularity of 
regional parties with no national 
perspectives or considerations, the 
erosion of national consciousness 
and a host of other unfortunate 
developments affecting our national 
Consciousness, are causing grave 
concern to informed citizens. Many 
of them are asking for a stronger 
Centre, while regional parties are 
pressing for stronger States. The 
only redeeming feature is that it 
has now been conceded by the top 
leadership that, the problems are 
serious, which is evident from the 
pronouncement of all our leaders as 
also from the recent constitution of 
the Sarkaria Commission. 


The President and the Prime 
Minister are stressing every day 
that national unity is the supreme 
need of the hour. Naturally all 
are alarmed that phrases and pro- 
nouncements, which would have 
been normally treated as anti- 
national, are being freely used by 
influential segments of our society 
in newspapers and on platforms. For 
instance, expressions such as the 
break-up of India, secession, parti- 
tion, separatism, etc., сап: be seen 
in slogans and articles, Emotional 
and provocative appeals to defy the 
Centre are being made by non- 
- chalant leaders for partisan political 
ends. It is tragic that all these 
persons, seeking their self-interest ip 
the political and economic arena, 


—-do not realise the damage that 


such campaigns causeto the unity 
of our country. 


Who is responsible for -this sad 
state of affairs ? Is it that the post- 
independent generation of leaders 
and professionals in the various 
fields are less nationalistic and 
patriotic. I don't think so. I submit 
that our political system and eco- 
nomic models are directly respon- 
sible for the ‘trends leading us 
surely, though slowly, to disaster, 
possibly in this century itself. 


While the situation is not yet 
critical enough for panic and des- 
pair, there is an urgent need for a 
review of our system — political, 
economic and social. Even within 
the existing framework, there is a 
possibility for preserving our poli- 
tical unity and for fostering faster 
development. But, sitting with the 
illusion that we can solve the pro- 
blems as we go along, retaining the 
basic structure, may end in an irre- 
trievable situation. 


O. fundamental problem has 


arisen from the fact that we adopted 


the parliamentary democracy model 
of the British in toto. This would 
һауе perhaps worked out well if 
we were а  mono-culture like 
Britain. 


But we are a pluralistic society 
divided amongst ourselves along 
caste, religion, ethnic group, langu- 
age, food and dress habits, and a 
hundred other divisive factors. The 
electoral system where the leaders 
seek votes invoking sentiments and 
affiliations based on caste, commu- 
nity and language loyalties —divides 
our peoples into sub-sets. Ideology, 
professionalism, national or regional 
interests, etc., are ignored. Our 
party bosses know the caste con- 
figuration and conflicts on their 
fingertips, which are manipulated 
with gay abandon to somehow get 
elected. We are more caste and 
communal minded today than at the 
time of independence. 


Even these divisive factors would 
not have aggravated the situation so 
much, but for the massive State in- 
tervention in economic development 
with the government machinery act- 
ing as entrepreneur, manager and 
controller. This is unlike in Britaih 
where the State is much less involv- 
ed directly in economic and social 
development as in India. 


Again, the problem is not so much 
State intervention per se, which is a 
must for a developing society with 
regional and class imbalances. The 
danger lies in the practice ofthe 
Centre allocating enormous resour- 
ces to the States for development 
purposes. In our democratic model 
where decisions are taken by politi- 
cians with an eye on their sectarian 
followers and interests, partisan 
politics cannot be avoided in resource 
atlocation. 


Е... this worked well when all 
the States and the Centre were ruled 
by the Congress Party. During those 
good old days, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee took most of the 
majer policy decisions and all other 
forums — Cabinet, Planniag Com- 
mission and National Development 
Council—simply endorsed the same. 
Leaders — with national following 
and with roots in the nationalist 
movement for independence— stood 
above parochial considerations. They 
have now been replaced by the 
modern politician whose survival 
depends on local votes for which 
he has to pamper the electorate, or 
he has to tag on to charismatic lea- 
ders, such as Indira Gandhi, MGR, 
NTR and so on. 


Now different political parties are 
in power in some of the States. Such 
central allocation of resources by 
Central ministers is contested by the 
States where the leaders come from 
different political parties. -Еуеп 
assuming that the Centre acts ration- 
ally for bringing in equity, correct- 
ing regional imbalances, develop- 
ment of backward regions and 
people and so on, the States look at 
these from a political point of view. 
The Centre is under constant attack 
and is portrayed as the partisan 


villain. Central leaders also have to: 


nurse their constituencies. Irrational 
allocations are legitimised through а 
series of bureaucratic exercises on 
the files. 


Since the size of the States is 
unequal, the Central leadership has 
to be sensitive to the pressures of 
larger States and/or the belligerant 
ones who are capable of confronting 
and articulating, besides high pres- 
sure lobbying. States compete for 
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Central resources and establishment 
of public enterprises in their States 
and districts. The aggrieved and dep- 
rived give a linguistic connotation in 
order to brow-beat the  decision- 
maker, and to pacify his followers. 
Giving a certain resource fo one 
State would invariably. amount to 
denying another. Тһе consequent 
clamour and rivalries rise to tribal 
levels, and States behaveas if they 
were independent nations. 
Linguistic minorities are treated 
like aliens. It is a great tragedy that, 
іп the name of national integration, 
80% of jobs are reserved for local 
people. This principle is further 
misused to prevent applicants from 
other States getting jobs in Central 
enterprises and organisations. All 
States are trying to give primary 
importance to their languages. They 


: also insist that other language grou- 


ps should learn their language as a 
condition to live in the State. The 


very concept of a single nation, 


which assumes and requires maxi- 
mum mobility, is being ignored. 


Lus is an emotional issue. 
Masses can be swayed to hate ano- 
ther language group; merely to show 
their love for their own language. 
Cementing factors such as political 
ideology, religious affiliations, natio- 
nal spirit and professionalism аге 
unable to suppress linguistic chauvi- 
nism and divisive forces. 


Language has a strong bond 
which normally cuts across all other 
diverse and  divisive factors. A 
Kerala Christian going to Bengal 
seeks the companionship of a Kera- 
lite, and does not bother about 
religion. A Bengalee Brahmin com- 
ing to the South searches for a Ben- 
galee, irrespective of any other affili- 
ation — religion or caste. Thanks 
to English, communication exists 
between language groups. Hindi is 
yet to become the link language in 
order to play such a cementing role. 


Language is a great divider of the 
people. Advanced nations of Europe 
and tribals all over the world are 
based onlanguage. With enormous 
resources and area but with a small 
population, Canadians are dividing 
themselves into the English and 
French speaking. Pakistan broke on 


language. 8-і Lanka is suffering the 
same agony Each State is fanning 
local sentiment, disregarding the 
danger that this might slowly erode 
the unity of the nation. 


blame the Centre for every failure, 
as they do now. Dependence on the 
Centre would be reduced. States des- 
cribe themselves as glorified muni- 


. cipalities, begging the Centre for 


 - everything; decentralisation would 


In order to preserve the unity and 
developmen: of the nation and with 
an endless list of objectives—all well 
meaning and justifiable—the Centre 
has been merely taking on increas- 
ing responsibilities every year. With 
every such addition, its capacity to 
carry out the vital functions of a 
federal government is being continu- 
ously reduced. Managerial resour- 
ces have a limit even in the best run 
organisations in the world. Govern- 
ing such a lerge country like India, 
with its innumerable problems, from 
a central point—and that too with а 
highly (апа absurdly) centralised 
system of decision making is not 
only foolish but also dangerous. 


When the Central Government 
had only ore-tenth of the present 
responsibility and one-hundredth of 
the problems, we had stalwarts in 
the Central cabinet who would take 
independent decisions. Today every- 
thing has to be referred to the P.M. 
—party ma:ters as well — from the 
trivial to the profound. It is to the’ 
P.M.’s credit that she is able to at- 
tend to all these. There is no parallel 
elsewhere ia history — past and 
contemporary — when so much, 
and so many, depend on one in- 
dividual. 


| ; e can find reasonable solutions 
to these vexed problems if we were to 
accept decertralization at all levels 
and stages — the essence of man- 
agement. of 2conomic development— 
from the Centre to the States, from 
the State secretariat to districts, 
and so on — down the line to sub- 
taluk/sub-blocks and Panchayats. 
The same exercise has to be done 
for the rai ways, P & T and other 
utilities and services. 


Such a delegation of responsibility 
would enable the Centre to concen- 
trate on objectives and tasks which 
are vital to the nation's unity and 
integrity, end which should be 
handled only by the Centre. Such a 
division of responsibility between 
the Centre and the States would 
straightaway {strengthen the Centre. 
The States would not be able to 


increase their self-reliance: 


Ironically, it is precisely the 
States which benefitted by the loca- 
tion of Central public enterprises, 
who are complaining more. The 
correction of regional imbalances 
demands the location of public 
enterprises, which cannot be justified 
in terms of rate of return, quick 
execution etc. ‘We already have the 


‘infrastructure and skill so give it to 


us’ principle, if followed, would end 
up with a few regions developing 
fast, leaving others backward for 
ever. The Centre is seen as ‘partisan’ 
in every such decision. Any number 
of irresponsible decisions have been 
taken to pamper one's own region 
for votes. 


А, these will end if States are 
given more responsibility-for raising ` 
revenue for development and execu- 
ting projects as per their choice and 
priorities. The Centre can keep 
aloof and cease to be the villain of 
the piece.. Also, the Centre need 
not groan under gigantic develop- 
ment responsibilities, and be com- 
pelled, as now, to neglect the vital 
functions of a central government. 


Even after delegating ‘specific- 
State’ development functions, the 
Centre would still have numerous 
ones left over. Everything -concern- 
ing inter-State involvement and 
linkage, everything outside the scope 
of the States, the natural monopo- 
lies of a federal government, etc., 
would stillremain with the Centre. 
These by themselves would be too 
huge and frightening for any 
government. 


Handing over part of the develop- 
ment responsibility (State specific 
projects of all kinds) to the States 
would necessitate giving powers to 
them for taxation and raising ré- ' 
sources (but States are reluctant to 
tax for fear of losing votes in the 


„rural areas). The Centre is keepin 


taxation powers (and then allocat- 
ing to States) because this is the one 
stick with which it can discipline 


the States If most financial powers 
are given to the States, they may 
not listen to the Сепіге sage 
advice on matters of national signi- 
ficance. Also, there may be discri- 
mination, misuse and intimidation 
of entrepreneurs and companies 
operating in the States. Already, 
some States threaten companies if 
they do not favour local interests or 
if they plan expansion of units in 
other States. 


Т solution to the problem is to 
divide India into a number of small 
provinces. To begin with, all the 
metropolitan cities—Delhi, Bombay 
Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore 
Mysore, Cochin-Alwaye, Lucknow- 
Kanpur, Poona: Pimpri etc.—should 
be separated as City Provinces — 
about ten of them. The rest of 
India should be divided into 60 
unilingual provinces—say, Kerala 
into two; Karnataka into three; 
Tamil Nadu into four: Andhra into 
5; Maharashtra into 6; U.P. into 8; 
Gujarat into 3; Bengal into four; 
M.P. into five and so on. The 
population should be around 10 to 
15 million, as in the case of Punjab 
and Haryana. This will be accept- 
able to all since it does not go 
against the linguistic principle of 
our uni-linguism and this requires 
no constitutiona] amendment. 


Small provinces become easily 
manageable. Powers for taxation 
and development can be delegated 
to these provinces. Small provinces 
will not confront the Centre. The 
Centre can concentrate on inter- 
provincial projects and problems. 
If any province disobeys the Centre, 
it can be easily disciplined. Political 
procésses will reach the people, 
unlike now where a Chief Minister 
ofalarge State cannot tour all the 
districts once їп five years. Equal 
size will bring in equality amongst 
them vis-a-vis the Centre. Backward 
provinces can be given special treat- 
ment which i$ not possible now 
since the forward regions of a State 
neglect the backward regions. АП 
inter-provincial disputes would not 
take on a linguistic character, as 
they do now. Language chauvinism 
would diminish. 


— The Belgaum dispute would be 
between Maharastra E and Karna- 


taka A and not between Maharash- 
trians and Kannadigas as now. 
With metropolitan cities removed, 
the media power would be less 
partisan. It is in the metropolitan 
cities that we have large minorities. 
Metropolitan cities have been deve- 
loped by the whole nation. Now 
they are being possessed by a single 
language group ‘within which they 
are located. In the proposed set-up, 
they would be the property of all 
who live there. 


Central resource allocation for 
one province would not only attract 
the competition from other lang- 
uage provinces, but also the same 
language province—thus transcend- 
ing language. The ethnic identity 
and cultural affinity would be 
strengthened and minorities better 
treated. Law and order would be- 
come easier. The problem of the 
Finance Commission and of the 
Planning Commission would be- 
come much less complex. More 
towns would develop as district 
headquarters and provincial capitals. 
Migration to the metro-cities would 
diminish. 


j would be acceptable to the 
political processes since there will 
be more political decentralisation, 
and therefore, opportunities. Re- 
lationship with the Centre would be 
on an equal footing, More leaders 
would rise from the provinces. The 
present predominance of the Hindi 
belt in the political process in the 
Centre would diminish. Each pro- 
vince would feela sense of ethnic 
and cultural affiliation without hat- 
red for other provinces. The Centre 
would become a legitimate Centre 
not usurping the powers of the 
States. : 


All inter-provincial projects in- 
cluding river valley development, 
‘national grids of all kinds, natural 
monopolies, etc., would function 
more effectively. Provinces would 
become fully responsible for imple- 
mentation. The Planning Commis- 
sion would not be blamed for poor 
implementation. (Strangely, it is not 
concerned with implementation). 
The provinces would get genuine 


power to choose the projects of " 


their liking, using their own resour- 
ces. Waste would be reduced. 
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SPEECH 
by 


Chairman 


At the Twenty-ninth 
Annual General Meeting 
held on 29th Septembe-. 

1983 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I extend to you all a very cordial welcome to the twenty- 
ninth Annual General Meeting of the Company. 

2. During the year ending 31st March 1983 the turnover of 
the Company dropped to Rs. 15 crores as compared to a 
record turnover of Rs. 24 crores in the previous year. The 
profitability of the Company also went down from a profit о? 
Rs. 1.46 crores during 1981-82 (after providing depreciation 
of Rs. 1.19 crores and interest of Rs. 1.20 crores) to a loss о” 
Rs. 4.23 crores (after providing depreciation of Rs. 1.0: 
crores and interest of Rs. 1.60 crores). This deterioration о” 
nearly Rs. 9 crores in the turnover and Rs. 5.7 crores in the 
profitability of the Company was largely due to one single 
factor, namely, the sharp fall ia our pig iron production anc 
the shutting down of the pig iron furnace for the most part 
of the year 1982-83, as a result of-the drastic effect tnat cheap 
pig iron imports had on our pig iron sales. which suddenly 
dropped, from April 1982, to about 500 to 700 tonnes per 
month from an average monthly sale of about 3000 tonnes 
during the previous year. - ME ; 

3. It may be recalled that the import of pig iron was ban- 
ned upto March 1981. Asa result of the new policy of liber- 
alised imports in the wake of the IMF loan, the Government 
decided to put pig iron on the Open General Licence from 
April 1981 and abolish the import duty of 55% on pig iron 
imports from November 1981. This enabled countries like 
China and Pakistan to dump cheap pig iron into India to the 
great detriment of electric pig iron producers like Sandur 
Manganese & Iron Ores Limited, who have been producing 
and supplying low phosphorus pig iron of the highest quality 
to specialised foundries for the past so many years. At the 
same time, the power rate applicable to the Company was 
suddenly increased from 15 paise per unit to 27 paise per 
unit, in total disregard of our long term agreement with the 
Karnataka Electricity Board. This increased our monthly 
power bill from Rs. 43 lakhs to Rs. 78 lakhs, and considerably 
increased the gap between the cost at which electric pig iron 
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could be produced by us and the price of blast furnace pig 
iron and cheap imports. From September 1981 the imports 
of pig iron were canalised through the Steel Authority of 
India Ltd. (SAIL), who decided to import 5 lakh tonnes of 
pig iron during 1982-83, to supplement the anticipated supply 
ofabout 15 lakh tonnes of blast furnace pig iron by the 
Hindustan Steel Limited (HSL) to the foundries against 
their estimated total demand of about 20 lakh tonnes. We 
repeatedly represented to the Government that if they intend 
to continue this policy of pig iron imports irrespective of its 
ruinous effect on indigenous units of long standing like ours, 
then the least they could do to safeguard internal production 
and employment was to purchase our entire pig iron 
production on an авгеей price basis to be determined by an 
organisation like the Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices, 
for supply to foundries along with all other pig iron. We also 
pointed out that if the pig iron-is sold to the foundries at an 
average price including our pig iron, which was a small 
portion of the total requirement, the effect on the sale price 
to the foundries would be very marginal. In principle it was 
not right to allow imports of pig iron without taking into 
account the full production capacity within the country, in 
units such as Visweswaraiah Iron & Steel, Maharashtra 
Electrosmelt, Kalinga Iron and Sandur Manganese & Iron 
Ores. These public and private sector units have a capacity 
of 3 lakh tonnes which, along with 15 lakh tonnes HSL was 
to supply, amounted to a total of 18 lakh tonnes, while the 
quantity of pig iron actually consumed by the foundries: 
during 1982-83 was Jess than 16 lakh tonnes. However, іп 
1982-83 HSL produced only 11 lakh tonnes of foundry grade 
pig iron and imported more than 4 lakh tonnes without 
making any distinction between low phosphorus and high 
phosphorus pig iron. This also means that the actual 
consumption of the foundries in 1982-83 would have been 
fully met even without any imports if only HSL had made 
available 15 lakh tonnes of pig iron as contemplated with 
another 1 lakh tonne which was to come from secondary 
producers like our Company. As a matter of fact the entire 
demand for low phosphorus pig iron from specialised 
foundries was being met by our Company. Under these 
circumstances, imports of pig iron and especially low phos- 
phorus pig iron are totally uncalled for, and those who are 
incharge of our economic policies and their proper imple- 
mentation should examine, in national interest, the conse- 
quences of the different items of import as a result of the 
IMF loan, whose declared intention is to strengthen 
indigenous production and the balance of payments and not 
to weaken them. А developing economy cannot suddenly be 
expected to become a comparatively low-cost economy by 
permitting indiscriminate imports which can only serve the 
interest of the developed economies and do considerable 
damage to our own short term and long term interests. 

4. The prospects for manganese ore exports continued to 
be bleak because of hardly any improvement in the world 
steel recession, and the technological developments to reduce 
the percentage use of manganese in steel production, which 
has come down from about 18 Kgs per tonne to less than 
10 Kgs per toune. Even the Japanese steel production in 
1982 was only 99 million tonnes. It may be recalled that in 
the early seventies, the Japanese steel production was esti- 
mated to reach 140 million tonnes by 1975. "This clearly 
indicates the significant slowdown in the projected increases 
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in the production and demand for steel and their consequen- 
tial effect on manganese ore. Our Company which exported, 
on an average, 2.7 lakh- tonnes of manganese ore per year 
during the period 1972 to 1974, has to now be content with 
less than 50,200 tonnes of exports to Japan, though -the item 
is canalised through the Minerals and Metals Trading Corpo- 
ration of India Ltd. (MMTC) who are fully aware of the 
world situation and the dependence of our large labour force 
on manganese ore production aad exports. 
manganese ore units in South Africa һауе been able to eat 
into our markets in Japan-as a result of the various .advan- 
tages they enjoy, including modern ports which can handle 
large vessels of 100,000 tonnes bringing down the sea freight, 
and an aggressive sales policy. 80,000 tonnes of 38-40% Mn 
ore, which 'apan still buys every year and which used to be al- 
most wholly supplied.by our Company in the early seventies, is 
now largely supplied by South Africa, MMTC being able to 
sell only about 10,000 to 20,000 tonnes of our 38-40% Mn ore 
to Japan. The recent fall in the manganese ore prices by 
about $ 5 has further seriously affected the situation. In 


order to at least retain our share in the export market, we- 


have been urging the Government to take an overall view of 
manganese ore exports, especially exports of low grade 
manganese ore such as ours and the employment it generates, 
and not to weaken our competitive position by increases in 
railway freight and port charges and non-abolition of the 
export duty which has lost-all its logic іп the present context. 
We have also urged that the MMTC should charge a nominal 


commission of 195 for its services as a canalising agency апа” 


not 5 to 7% as it is doing at present. In view of the sizeable 
reserves of low grade manganese ore and its employment 
potential, the Government should consider other fiscal incen- 


tives to ensure that.our manganese ore does not suffer any - 


inberent disadvantage in the world market. А 


5. In order to adjust to this difficult situation in the best - 


possible manner, the Company has diversified its production 
pattern in a major way by commencing production of ferro- 
manganese from July 1983, and deciding to produce only 
such quantities of low phosphorus pig iron that could: still be 
sold at a workable price inthe internal market. This is also 
expected to improve the economic viability of our manganese 
ore mines which will be supplying a major portion of our 
manganese ore requirements for. the production of ferro- 
manganese. Our manganese ores, though very low in phos- 
phorus (P) are high in iron (Fe) and will have to be blended 
to some extent with ores which are high іп. manganese (Mn) 
and low in iron content. The Company has an industrial 
licence for the production of 36,000 tonnes of various ferroal- 
loys including ferromanganese and for 24,000 tonnes of ferro- 
silicon. Тһе actual: production of ferromangarese will 
depend on what we are able. to sell to SAIL and in the 
internal market. To begin with, we expect to produce about 
17,000 tonnes of ferromanganese іп the current fiscal year 
ending 31st March 1984 and larger quantities in subsequent 
years. SAIL, at present, is buying their required quantities of 
both ferromanganese and ferrosilicon from various indigen- 
ous producers as a result of a conscious policy not to 
import these items though they тау be available cheaper 
abroad. It is the same logic that we want Government 
and SAIL to apply to electric pig iron as well, which is 
also: produced іп an electric furnace at prices which mainly 
depend upon the electricity rate and coke charges over 
which we have no control. In 1983-84 SAIL is expected 
to buy 1,27,000 tonnes from the various indigenous units 
who expect to sell another 40.000 tonnes in the internal 
market amounting to 1.7 lakh tonnes though their total 
capacity is higher. Similarly SAIL is expected to buy 
19,000 tonnes of ferrosilicon from the indigenous ferrosilicon 
- producing units who expect to sell another 35,000 tonnes іп 
the internal market making a total of 54,000 tonnes, though 
in this case also their total installed. capacity is higher. 
Therefore, it is urged that the Government should seriously 
consider a suitable export incentive scheme to enable. the 
ferroalloy producers to work their furnaces to fuller capacity 
and export at least some quantities of ferromanganese and 
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ferrosilicon at workable prices. The Planning Commission 
and the other policy making authorities and the State Electri- 
city Boards should take into account the technical and 
economic imperatives of the situation and the requirements 
of-the various power-intensive units. There should be a 
reasonable ceiling on the power cut that is made applicable 
to such industries. Iris needless to emphasise that wide 
fluctuations in power supply and power cuts is both techni- 
cally and economically ruinous to powe:-intensive industries, 
which are serving a priority need in the country. 

6. Itis against this background that the performance of 
the Company in 1982-83, and its prospects for 1983-84 and 
subsequent years, wil] have to be viewed. Much will also. 
depend on the power situation in the State which is wholly 
hydro-electric at present and hence dependent on the vaga- 
ries of the monsoon. The average power cut for our industiy 
worsened to 34% in 1982-83 as compared to 24% іп 1981-82. 
However, the power situation in the State is expected to 
improve with increased generation from the Kalinadi project 
and the Raichur Thermal Power Stetion which is under 
construction. The Company has three electric furnaces of 
which one is being used for the production of ferromanga- 
nese and one for ferrosilicon and, if there is still any 
balance power available, the third furnace can be used to 
produce either ferromanganese, ferrosilicon or pig iron, 
depending on the demaad situation. 

7. Тһе pattern of manganese ore production at our mines 
is being suitably restructured to meet the specific require- 
ments of our Metal and Ferroalloys Plant near Hospet for 
the production of ferremanganese and for such exports as 
are still possible to Japan and Eastern Europe. This strategy 
of using gur own manganese ore to the extent possible for 
ferromanganese production does help the Company con- 
siderably by avoiding total dependence on the high grade 
manganese ores whose price and cost of transportation from 
the Madhya Pradesh region is quite high. ' А 

8. Due to reasons already stated, the production and sales 
of pig iron went down from 41,000 tonnes and 35,000 tonnes 
respectively during 1981-82 to 9000 tonnes and 8,500 tonnes 
respectively during 1982-83. As regards ferrosilicon, the- 
production in 1982-83 was 9,000-tonnes as compared to 
14,000 tonnes тп 1*81-82, mainly because we had adequate 
Stocks of ferrosilicon during the first half of the year and the 
power cut went up sharply in the second half, and it was as 
highas 69% in the last quarter.. However, the sales of 
about 12,000 tonnes of ferrosilicon in 1982-83 was more or 
less comparable with the sales in 1981-82. The Company is 
also actively working on the production of high purity ferro- 
silicon which is required by the Rourkela Steel Plant for 
their Cold Rolled Grain Oriented Silicon Steel Project. We 
will have to think of producing. low and medium carbon 
ferromanganese to improve profitability. Itseems desirable 
for the Company to also diversify into electronics and’ other 
products to broaden its base’ 

9. By all these steps the Company will be able to recover 
from the shock of pig iron imports. - While 1982-83 has been 
a bad year for reasons beyond our control, in the year 
1983-84 this downward trend will be checked and the foun- 
dations laid for fuller recovery in 1984-55, The steel recession 
cannot become any worse and is likely to show distinct signs 
of improvement in 1984-85 by which time the power situation 
is also expected to improve. But the State Government and 
the Electricity Board wil] have to honour their commitments 
and ensüre that tBe-power rate charged is not beyond the 
industry's capacity to pay. қ 

10. I wish to express my deep appreciation of the good 
work put in by alí the employees of thé Company. 1 am 
grateful to all my collegues on the Board and the Financial 


‚ Institutions for their valuable guidance and support. 
- 7 


Thank you, 
Y. Ё. GHORPADE 


` Yeshwantnagar, ` 


29th September, 1983. 


Note: This does not purport to be the proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. 
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Visakhapatnam : Foundation work for the 








Pioneer in steel plant consultancy in India, 
DASTURCO has bsen closely involved in the 
planning, design and engineering of steel 
and allied projects for both the public and 
private sectors. It is consultant to several 
foreign governments, UNCTAD, UNIDO, 


World Bank and other international 
agencies. 


Integrated Steel Plants 


' For Visakhapatnam Steel Project—India’s 
first coast-based steel plant—DASTURCO as 


the Principal Consultant is providing 


_ comprehensive design and engineering 
Services. DASTURCO is also engineering 


consultant for O Modernisation of - 


TISCO, Jamshedpur O Silicon Steel Project, 
Rourkela Steel Plant О Bokaro Steel Piant 


(in specified plant areas) 


Page 


- - sinter plant 





Alloy and Special Steels 
DASTURCO is the consultant to О Alloy 
Steels Plant, Durgapur (initial plant as well 
аз expansion) О the Special Steels Plant, 
Salem О Firth Sterling Steel, Nagpur etc. 


/ 


; Alloy Steels Plant, Durgapur : Tapping 
i ot liquid steel from the 50-ton 


arc furnace (Stage 1 Expansion) 





SELF-RELIANCE 
INSTEEL PLANT ENGINEERING — 


Sponge оп Plant, Kothagudem : Direct pe neis 


unit with waste gas cleaning facility 





TISCO moasrnisetion : 130-tón LD converters 
under erection 





t 


continuous casting technology itself \ 
was new and the S-type was just 


developed. Since then, DASTURCO _ 


has engineered a large number 
of mini-steel plants in india and 
other countries. 


: Sponge tron Plant 


For SIIL’s sponge iron plant, 
Kothagudem— India's first OR plant + ' 


based on non-coking coals— i 


DASTURCO has provided 
comprehensive design and 
engineering services. 


B 


“ 


Export of Know-how RN 
As in India, DASTURCO has been 
actively assisting steel development 
in the Arab world, South-East 


` Asia, Africa and Latin America. It 


has handled over 100 consultancy 
assignments in the developing 
world—the largest being Misurata 
топ and Steel Complex, Libya, 

for which DASTURCO is the 
Principal Consultant. DASTURCO is 
also Project Consultant to HICOM, 
Malaysia for their Trengganu 

steel project based on direct " 
reduction and electric furnace — ' 
steelmaking. 





‘Superallo ys Plant t Midhani), Hyderabad : Plant general view 


Superalloys 


Midhani's Supsralloys Plant, flyderabad— 
one of the most sophisticated, and complex 


metallurgicat plants in the world—was 
designed and engineered by DASTURCO; 


Mini-steel Plants 


For Mukand.Steel's wire rod plant at Тһапе, 
Bombay—Inuia’s first modern mini-steel 
plant (1959) ——DASTURCO adopted the 
advanced S-type curved mould unit, when 


M. М. 


\ 


, 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


DASTURCO 


E Total Engineering—  ' 
| ` Concept to completion 
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. Not something you would have heard on 

i ситетте 

H оу, 

| aluminium. The fact 15, aluminium Б 
we 
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| 


irons are being made of 


í The fint 10 embark on aluminium 
| Production In this country, Indol has 
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Anything's possible 


Introduced almost ће entire range of alloys 
In which rolled and extruded aluminium 
products ore made in India. In its constant 


- drive towards diversification, Indal has 


pioneered the use of aluminium in aircraft, 


“ turency; power transmission, Irrigation tubing, ` 


lon,packaging, housing and a 


monsportati 
^ hostof other applications. ^ 


Indal pioneering. i's the shape of things `; +- 


to.come. ie 
‘indian Aluminium Company, Limited A 





а journal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, every . 
shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, a single 
problem is debated by writers belonging to different persuasions. 


the facts and ideas of this age and to help tbinking 
Opinions expressed have ranged from janata to congress, from · arrive at а сегісіп degree of cohesion and сі: 
sarvodaya to communist to independent. And the non-political 


specialist too has voiced his views. In thís way 
been possible to answer a real need of today, to 


facing the problems of economics, of politics, of 
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a symposium 
on a 


contemporary resurgence 


symposium participants | 


THE PROBLEM 
À short statement 
of the issues involved 


MYTH OF RESURGENCE 

Syed Barakat Ahmed, former member 
of the Indian Foreign Service 

À SOCIOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 
A.R. Saiyed, Head, Department of 
Sociology and Psychology, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Delhi 


ISLAMIC REVIVAL IN IRAN 

A.H.H. Abidi, Centre for West Asian Studies, 
School of International Studies, Jawaharlal’ 
Nehru University, Delhi 


RELIGION AND THE NATIONSTATE 
Asghar Ali Engineer, Director, Institute ` 
of Islamic Studies, Bombay 


TOWARDS AN ISLAMIC SOCIETY z 


Godfrey Jansen, Islam Correspondent, 
‘The Economist’, London i 
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Reviewed by R.K. Srivastava, Aditi Desai,” 
Sumit Sarkar, . Krishna Kumar and Nandini Mongia 
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the way from Morocco on the Atlantic to the Philippines in the Pacific. Its 
manifestations are varied. They include the doings of a bizarte figure like 
Qadhafi, the revolution led by the Shii clerics in Iran, the Zia regime's declared 
objective of establishing an Islamic order in Pakistan, the creation ofthe Organi- 
zation of Islamic Conference and of other international institutions, on the one 


hand and, on the othér, the growth of orthodox and neo-orthodox movements . 


working to resurrect/ preserve the pristine purity of Islamic precepts and prac- 
tices and to promote Dawah activities. The latter undertaken both to win new 


adherents to the faith and to guide those already in its fold towards becoming : 


more committed and better Muslims, 


The underlying obit motives and approaches of those involved in these 


phenomena are, no doubt, as varied as the phenomena themselves, And yet they 
all index the fact of Muslims “їп widely dispersed areas and in entirely different 
circumstances’ getting ‘increasingly engaged for Islam’. What this development 
portends for the future of Muslim lands and populations, for other countries 
and peoples and indeed for Islam itself are questions that require careful and 
systematic consideration. 


4 


he problem. 


| THERE is a new ferment in Muslim countries and populations that stretch all 


The answers to these questions will, no doubt, vary with the values, vantage 

` points and the theoretical perspectives of the observers. This is not only inevit- 
able but also necessary for, complex social phenomena do not lend themselves 
to easy explanations, primarily because both the imponderables and the identifi- 
able factors are often many. There is no sure way of knowing how they will in- 
teract at various points in time nor of determining what their individual weights. 

. Will be in shaping the direction and pattern of events and developments of the 

‘kind we are concerned with here. А 


The need, therefore, is to explore what is happening in Muslim countries and 
in the world of Islam systematically and from different perspectives and vantage 
points. This issue of SEMINAR seeks to do so by highlighting some aspects of 
the stirrings, variously referred to as revival, resurgence, assertion, fundamenta- 
lism, etc., in Muslim lands and communities. The approach adopted is to look 
both at what is happening in the Muslim world from the outside, as it were, апа. 
to listen to the voices of the insiders so as to get some idea of the values and 
concerns that inform the debate in the world of Islam itself. This is no more 
than a small beginning, for the task is enormous and will require efforts by 
many and, perhaps, over a long period of time. 
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ШЕЛІГІ resurgence 


SYED BARAKAT AHMAD 
t 


IF we are to understand anything 
about what is happening in the 
Muslim world today, there are seve- 
ral essential points which must be 
fully grasped. The first question to be 
asked is ‘What is Islam? The word 
Islam is used with at least three 
different meanings and a lot of con- 
fusion-can arise from the failure ‘to 
distinguish between ‘them. ‘In the 


first place’, as Bernard Lewis : puts. · 


it, ‘Islam means the religion taught 


by the Prophet Muhammad and 


embodied in the Muslim revelation 
known as the Qur'án. In the second 
place, Islam is the subsequent deve- 


-- lopment of this religion through the: 
'work of the great Muslim jurists 


and theologians. In this sense it 
includes the mighty structure of the 


Shari'a, the holy law of Islam, ала. 


the great corpus of Islamic dogma- 
tic theology. In the third meaning, 
Islam is the counterpart not of 
Christianity but rather of Christian- 


dom (or Hinduism). In this sense: 


i 


Islam means not what Muslims be- 
lieved ог were expected to believe 
but what they actually did — in 
other words Islamic civilization as 


`, known to us іп history.'! 


The second impediment in under- 
standing Islam is the terminology 


„ Which has been given currency by the 


Orientalistsand has been accepted 
by the so-called Muslim scholars who 
do not know the exact connotation 
of the original terms. Terms such as 
‘orthodoxy’, ‘fundamentalism’, Чта- 
ditienalism' and ‘rationalism’ are 
alien to Islam. Oral transmission of 


' beliefs and customs from the past 


to the present is the basis for many 
traditions which provide much of 
the continuity in western religions. 
Both in Judaism and Christianity, 
tradition refers to those ordinances 


of the oral làw for which no proof 


1. Bernard Lewis, Race and Colour in 


Islam (New York, 1971), pp. 5-6. 


can be adduced fromthe. Bible. but 
which are regarded ав. authoritative. 
This .concept: of traditionalism is 
totally foreign. to Islam.’ we 


: The 1967 Confession of Faith dor 
the (American) pees Doki 
Sys. PER ae ауе 

Тһе СА ‘given uüder the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, are 
>: nevertheless the words:: of теп, 
z$ conditioned: Бу: the ‘language, 
gu "thought... -formsj:.:and ..literary 
^ fashions of the places ánd:ctimes; 

« at. which they were Written “They. 

- Teflect views of life; history,» and 
i ће cosmos Which-are then" cur- 
n ;rent., The "chürch;! therefore, has 


.' an obligátion ^to. approach . the. 
_ literary “and 


.Scriptures: with 
ир зыта Мала 


- f 


The Ош? ап, ‹ оп ‘the other "hand, is 
the authentic word of-Allah, outlin- 
ing the general principles of conduct, 
man's relation with: his Creator, with 
. His: féllow-beings and the world. It 

has, an in-built process of rational 

understanding. It invites its readers 
to think, to reflect and to ‘meditate, 

There i is no Muslim in the world. who 

can question the authenticity of the 
| Ош? ап ав the word of Allah, „as the 


” 


and yet remain, a Muslim.. АЦ Mus- 
lims аге furidamentalists. It is there- 
fore nonsense to classify Muslims as 
fundamentalists and non-fundamen- 
talists. . 


Оу is. another. term which 
is;meaningless within the Islamic 
context, The .differentiation' of: wes- 
tern and Orthodox - Christiandom’ 
into two separate societies .can be 
traced in the schism of their соттоп 
chrysalis, the Catholie-.Church, into 
two-. bodies, the Roman Catholic 
Church - and ‘the Orthodox ‘Church. 
` The Pope.is ‘thé. Head-:of the Roman’ 
Catholic Church while the.-Ecümeni- 
cal; Patriarch оҒ-. Constantinople 
(Istanbul) is the: head. of the Ortho- 
dox Church. How do we distinguish. 
between an orthodox and Honc: 
кы Mu барысы ut е 
‘The: ignorance . of Muslim * geo- 
:graphy' is another problem. The iden- 
22222 The Book + of. < Confessions, Тһе 


~ Geéüeral- Assembly (United o ena", 
Church, Philadelphia, 1967), p 9, 


tification of the Arabs with Islam is 
historically.correct but Arabs-are not 
the only Muslitns.:-In’ fact they are 
far out-numbered-by.the non-Arabs. 

There аге rouglily-750 million Mus- 
lims in the world, (all figures are 
approximations based: on: UN infor- 
mation -valid.as “ОҒ 15“May, 1981). 

The Arabic! speaking Muslims аге 
not more ‘than: 150: million: Out of 
the remaining. 600 ‘million: Muslims 
more than 400- million Muslims live 
in Indonesia (190);.-Banglàádesh (85); 

Pakistan.(80); India (75): The: rë 
maining 200 million: Muslims live in 
Turkey, Nigeria, Iran,' China; the 
Soviet Union; Afghanistan and other 
African, European, American and 
South Asian countries. | 8B 

N. study of the so-called “islamit 
upsurge,; Will be' completé _ without 
taking the above points. into - consi- 
deration. - But before we try to йй: 
derstand this upsurge one might-ask, 

‘Is there an upsurge?’ Is “it a new 
phenomenon? Bad times have visi- 
ted the Muslims before and Muslim 


thinkers, scholars, divines and sol-. 


diers have always stood up .to save 
the ummah (the Muslim community) 
either from stagnation, invasion or 
internal decay. - Crusaders . ravaged 
the world of Islam from 1096 to 
1204, The Mongols sacked Baghdad 
іп 1258. In 1492 Arabs were expel- 
led from Spain after 700 years of 
enlightened rule. In 1739. Майн 
Shah ‘looted Delhi,,in 1857 the 
Mughuls lost their nominal kingdom 
of Delhi, and finally in 1918 the 
Ottoman empire ише апа 
vanished. 


АГ these disasters provided op- 
portunities for renewal and restor- 
ation. Muslim , ‘civilization; never 
lost its resiliency” and verve. The 
Prophet: said,.-‘Allah. will send- to 
this community; at the head of еуегу 
hundred years, one-who will renew 
for it.its religion.’. There was по 
period of decline. when a mujaddid 
(renewer) was not.providentially sent 
to arrest decay, and. pull’ Баск ће 


community toa closer. contact with: 


the principles of the Ош” an and the 
teaching of the Prophet. v 


e 


- While the Crusaders "Were on the. 
rampage, ‘Imam Ghazali.(1058-1111) 
the mujaddid of the 5th century of 


Islam ‘was ‘proclaiming . that =‘philo- 
sopħical: theory ‘cannot «form ~ the 
basis of religious thought? iby. тез 


| tials: of'trüth be'attained. "Philosophy 


itself is.no-equal or rival.of -£évela- 
tion.'? While the mystic-philosopher 
Ghazali was renewing the faith, 
Salah al Din was. TED EAE the Cru- 
saders at. Hattin (1187). Pis я 


| Абер ihe fall of Baghdad" oss 
there arose. the great Hanbalite 
mujaddid, Imam ibn-Taymiyah who 
claimed Kashf (apocalypse) for him- 
self, and deliverences of Қазар wére 
brought to the leyel. of'a sound in- 
tellectual -process. While: ‘His con- 
temporaries attempted to use, force 
in suppressing his doctrine,’ it lived 
on nevertheless and four. ‘hundred 
years later gave an impetus to the 
eighteenth century puritanical move- 


ment of: Ibn. Bn ai Wahab: m 


1787). 


T. mujaddid of the 12th century 
Нйғаһ Shah Waliullah - (1703-1763) 
was born at a time when the 
Muslim, emperors of Delhi, still the 
heirs of a ‘great, though ‘dying;. tra- 
dition’ had become puppets-or pri: 
soners and Delhi lay prostrate „after 
Nadir Shah's departure. It ,was-at 
this. period that 'Shah- Walliullak 
took the revolutionary Step of trans- 
lating the Qur'an into Persian, ‘the 
then literary language~’ of::Indian’ 
Muslims. and thus enabled the-lar- 
gest number. of people to -read. and 


understand the Qur'an. ‘Shah. Wali: , 


ullah's sons, Shah Abdul Qadir- and 


- Shah Rafiuddin, went a step further 


and translated. the Он” ат: : jntó 
Urdu.: 297: Алар mU qET n 

The education of the indigenous 
Muslims ‘of India, which 'was.sadly: 
neglected under the Mughuls, had 
now begun. In the.twilight of the 
Mughul. empire the Muslims. of 
India who. had been so far. ignored 
by the: Khurasani, "Turani, Rajput, 
and -high ‘cast!’ Hindu - elite of - the 
Mughul court learnt the word of 
Allah in their own language and 


comprehended’ the ‘real import VÉ 


their faith. a 


“Sayyid Ahmed . Shahid .(1786- 
1831). the "Mujaddid of the 13th 


223% De Lacy O'Leary, Arabic Thought 
and ҮЗ Place in rari (London, 1954), 
1 


р. 220 
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i $ . 
century Hijrah continued the. pro- 
cess of renewal and the effect of his 
teaching was tremendous. It meant 
а .courageous and stimulating reaffir- 
mation of faith when .neither Mus- 
lim life nor honour was safe. 


Та the end ofthe 13th cen- 
tury Hijrah Africa was experiencing 
the same process of Islamic renewal 
which Sayyid Ahmad Shahid had 
initiated in India. The Islamic move- 
ment launched by Usuman Dan 
Fodio between 1804-1810 swept over 
all Hausaland and by 1863 Al-Hajj 
Umar possessed an empire reaching 
from Senegal to Timbuctu. While 
Umar was killed in a battle in 1864, 
Muhammad Ahmad of Sudan raised 
the battle cry against the British. 


> Robert W. July's observations on 


this revolt are significant. He. said 
that this revolution ‘was a manifes- 
tation of the.broad wave of spiri- 
tual unrest which swept the Muslim 


world during the late eighteenth and - 


nineteenth centuries and resulted in 
such movements as the puritan, 
revivalist Wahabiyya in Arabia and 
the jihad of the West African Sudan 
..they also subscribed to the 
doctrine of. a Second. Coming. 
Though such a belief varied through- 
out the Muslim world, in the Sudan: 
it took the form of Mahdism where- 


' by in the last hours of the world, a 
Маһагог God-guided, one would: 


come. to confirm the faith and рго- 
claim justice. He. would then fall 


before the Dajjal. or Anti-Christ 


who in turn would be destroyed by 
Christ the Prophet as the world 
ended in triumph of the'true faith, 


‘It is important (о note that there 


has always been a strong messianic 
tradition in Islam. According to а 
Prophetic tradition (hadith), ‘He 
who does not believe in the Mahdi 
is ай unbeliever, and he who 
does not believe in the anti-Christ 


+ 4, Robert W. July, A "History of the 
. н People (New York, 1970), pp. 
25-6. арды - 


-5. Shawq-i-bàzm-i-Ahmad wa dhowg-i- 

Shahadat hai mujhe Jald Momin lay 
pabunch is Mahdr-i-dauran, talak quoted 
by Abul Khair Kashfi, Urdu Sha'iri ка 
Syasi aur turikhi pus manzar, 1707-1857 
(Karachi, 197 ); p. 263. И 


is а liar. The authority of this 
tradition is Malik b. Anas. The 
well knowr Urdu poet Momin call- 
ed Sayyid Ahmed Shahid, - ‘the. 
Mahdi of his time.'$ 


With the western dominance of 
Muslim lands, the image of Islam 
and Muslims underwent. a process 
of change. ‘Societies, have- always 
been shaped more .by nature of 
the media by which men communi- 
cate than bv content. of, the com- 
munication. The medium acts as 
the massage. The Orientalist and the 
western media became the source of 


-our information on Islam.. * 


І the medieval picture drawn by 
clerics, Mukammad was an imposter 
and Islam an heresy with the sword 
as its argument and sexual indul- 
gence as its social norm. When in 
1312 the Church Council of Vienne 
decided to introduce Arabic at sonie 
of the European universities, the 


object was to know more about ` 


Islam so that its defects could be 
exposed and the souls of heretics be 


:saved. With the increasing involve- 


ment of the British in India the 
perspective changed once more but 
not the image. It was still that of a 
licentious and lazy Saracen. 


The appea-ance of the professional 


-Orientalist marked the beginning 


of a new discipline which applied 
scientific historical methods to the 
study of Muhammad and his reli- 
gion. William Миз Life of 
Mahomet is = monument of scholar- 
ship, but the painstaking’ reference 
tothe original Arabic sources made 
no difference to his opinion that ‘the 
sword of Mahomet and the Kor'an 
ате the most stubborn enemies of 
Civilization, Liberty .and Truth 
which the wcrld has yet known. ` 


The ‘image of a Muslim in India 
is no better than in Europe. Іп pre-. 
partition India Gandhiji’s confirmed 
opinion was that the ‘Musalman as 
a rule is a bully.’? Thirty-three years 
after the partition of India, a Hindu 
journalist, О.М. Gupta said, “Тһе 
image of a Muslim in the earlier 





6. Marshall. McLuhan. апа Quentin 
Fiore, The Medium is the Massage (Penguin, 
1967), p. 8. xs І 

“7. The Complete Works of Mahatma 
Салар! vol. xxtv,. May-August 1924, pp. 


years of my life:as told to me; was 
that of a blood-thirsty butcher clad 
in a black, checked lungi, ready to 
kill.’8 By the-time H:A.R. Gibb: 


wrote Mohammedanism, it was rea- 


lized. that the terms ‘Mohammedan’ 
and ‘Mohammedanism’. were no 
more acceptable and Islam was the 
name of the faith which Móhammad 
preached..  . ius a 


‘The newly .'discovered' name, 
Islam, was applied by the. West to 
‘a motley of.realities both past and” 
present.' Since Islam in the words of 
Renan was.the ‘natural religion of 
the desert’, it was related to. the 
changeless wastes of Arabia. The 
area became the Middle East fora _ 
Eurocentred world, and the domain 
of ‘Islamic Peoples’ for Carl Brockel- 
mann. Muslims living in undivided 
India, Malaya and Indonesia though 
outnumbering the- total ‘Muslim 
population of the world were ignored 


by Brockelmann. ` 


The choice of the area and the 
nomenclature were not without. 
significance. The ‘Islamic peoples’ 
of Brockelmann provided to the car- 
toonist with a difficult-to-forget cari-. 
cature of a lazy and lecherous’ Arab 
or the ‘terrible Turk’, which would 
have not been possible with the 
inclusion of Indians and Indone- 
sians. A fat Egyptian with a tarboosh 
and an. Arab with a‘ kaffiyah and: 
camel produced an instant image of 
Idam. ' ^: ^ 55 чш. 


Т, choice of ‘Islamic’ instead of 
‘Muslim’ was to play an important 
and far-reaching role in influencing ` 
the mind of the western educated. 
Muslims. This. elegant semantic 


ambiguity would henceforth describe 


as ‘Islamic’, actions; philosophies, . 


laws of governmént and riles of: . 


administration which though” may 
be-expressly. against the teachings of. 
Islam were-committed or developed” 
under Muslim rule.. The Qur’an and 


- the Hadith together with.the Arabian’. 


Nights became part of Islamic litera- 
ture. -- --~« fe it е gb runs 


While this selective identification. 


of the. kaffivah showed one side of 


the coin" ће ` obverse continued to 





=ч 


proclaim the sword and the Qur'an. 
It was easier now to describe a crisis 
in a Muslim country as the crisis of 
Islam and the mob violence by the 
victims of a corrupt government as 
‘militant Islam’, By this remarkable 
semantic device acts of terrorism 
and violence and breach of manda- 
tory Islamic ordinances became 
‘resurgent Islam’. - 


The Europeans had built their 
empires on the ruins of the Ottoman 
and the Mughul empires. Muslim 
hostility to European powers was 
natural. Political activists like Jama- 


luddin Afghani, Barkatulla Bhopali, ; 


Husain Ahmad Madani and Ubai- 
dullah Sindhi had a frame of mind 
which could conceive only in terms 
of revolt and war. i 


No one realized that European 


technological progress had made the: 


old-time chivalry a - meaningless 
word. At this period of darkness two 
men arose and stood against the 
tide. Sir Syed Ahmad -Khan (1817- 
1898) and Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
(1836-1908). They both saw the futi- 
lity of violence and foresaw, that war 
and talk of war was suicidal and 
the battle of Islam" would be won by 
the new means of communications. 
Both of them were declared “Кайт” 
by the Ulama. 


S. Syed was a statesman, an edu- 
cationist and a social reformer. In 
Spite of all the opposition, he co- 
operated with the British on tem- 
poral matters. But on the question 
of Islam he took up the challenge of 
the Christian missionaries and wrote 
а new commentary of the Qur'an 
which he thought would effectively 
silence critics of Islam. He was 
without question one of the greatest 
Muslim statesmen that the world of 
Islam produced in the last quarter 
ofthe nineteenth century. It must 
not be forgotten that after the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman empire 
Indian Muslims formed almost one 
third of the total Muslim population 
of the world and even the largest 
Muslim country in the world today, 
Indonesia, encompassed probably 
only half of the total number of 
Indian Muslims. 


777 Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, on the 
other hand, claimed to be a religious 


~ 


` leader, the promised Messiah. . The 


time was ripe for such a claimant 
because the mujaddid of the 14th 


‘century Hijrah was also to be the 


promised Mahdi and Messiah. 
Acceptance of the claims of a man 
of God does not solely depend on 


logic and argument. But at the. 
. beginning of the 15th century Hijrah 


(1980) a very poignant event took 
place. The Aligarh Muslim Univer- 


‘sity, divided, disturbed and torn 


between the warring groups of 
students, the faculty and the admi- 
nistration, called a truce and held 
a special convocation to honour the 
only Muslim Nobel laureate, physi- 
cist Dr. Abdus Salam. The univer- 
sity is the culmination of Sir Syed 
Ahmad’s dreams and Abdus Salam 
is a follower of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad — an Ahmadi. Of these 
two 'kafirs', Sir Syed had chosen the 
secular way of logic, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmed the way of revelation. 


Н... -such as Gershom 
Scholem who have studied messia- 
nic movements poiüt to the close 
links between messianic expectation, 
the Enlightenment and the -French 
revolution. The idea of messianism 
which runs through Jewish, Christian 
and Islamic history is characterized 
by catastrophe and utopianism, and 
both elements play an important 
role in the dynamics of a living faith. 
As Scholem observes, “Іп the system 
of values as well as in the practical 
life of the ordinary medieval Jew, 
these two tendencies fulfilled diffe- 
rent functions with regard to both 
his surrounding environment and 
his own universe of rabbinic tradi- 
tion ... It has been one of the stran- 
gest errors of the modern Wissensc- 
haft des Judentums to deny the 
continuity of Jewish apocalyptic- 
ism.'? | 


Like Jews the early Christian 
Church lived in the certainty of the 
Second Coming. If at his first 
coming Jesus had been the suffering 
servant, even unto death, he would 
appear at the Second Coming 
(Parousia adventus) as victor and 
as judge of the world.!9 The Jewish 


9. Gershom S. Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi 


(Princeton, 1973), pp. 8-9. 


10. Ibid., see pp. 93-102 fora detailed 
discussion of the subject. 


t 


and Christian history makes an 
interesting though very sad reading 
after the Jewish rejection of Christ, 
and the Christian rejection of 
Muhammad. | > 


These rejections altered the course 
of a spiritual ‘hope and diverted 
their endeavour to material pursuits. 
The Jewish ‘Messiah’ seems to have 
changed tothe idea of a Jewish 
State, although some Jews, such as 
Neturei Karta, are anti-Zionist, 
believing that no Jewish nation may 
exist until the Messiah comes. - 
‘Having rejected the Prophet of 
Islam, the Christian concept of the 
Second Coming became ‘a mytho- 
logical projection into the future, 
in physical imagery.’ 


It is in this Jewish and Christian 
tradition that after Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad’s claim and its rejection 
Muslim scholarship started casting 
doubts on the authenticity of the 
Prophetic traditions about the 
Mahdi.? Their argument, even if it 
were correct, could not close the 
door for a mujaddid to appear in the 
14th century Hijrah. The important 
point of identity with the Jewish and 
Christian precedent is not the rejec- 
tion of Mirza Ghulam Ahmad's 
claim, but the outright rejection of 
a 1300-year old tradition of an ex- 
pected Messiah who would re-affirm 
and restore the teachings of the 
Qur’an and Muhammad, the Seal of 
Prophets. 


qo on the picketting іп 
Islamabad at the Quaid-i-Azam Uni- 
versity during Dr. Abdus Salam’s - 
lecture, Michael T. Kaufman, the 
correspondent of The New York 
Times said: “Тһе demonstrations 
underscored one of the contradic- 
tions facing the Islamic world: 
How in the absense of a strong 
messianic tradition, can science 
and knowledge be advanced? Private 
discussions about the contradic- 
tions involved between development 


11. Arnold J. Toynbee, А Study of 
History Abridgement, by D.C. Somenvell 


p. 224. 


12. Athar Abbas Rizvi has discussed 17- 


the subject in his book Muslim Revivalist `- 
Movements in Northern India (Agra Univer- 
sity, 1965), pp. 68-75. | A 
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and dogma are not difficult to find 
int Pakistan which, unlike Iran or 
RENGI ТАБЫ ү for, ‘nearly a cen- 
fury” ha Oifffeltectuals, "universities 
Ad T&boratories ‘developed оп wes- 
tern models. Now thé scientific tra- 
dition, implanted duringthe British 
peried, is being challenged:by a faith 


that has become а State religion. 18 


~The present üpsurge is.not reli- 
gious, it -is ‘political though formu- 
‘lated in a religious language: Hasan 
al Banna’s Ikhwan al-Muslimun or 
Машапа: Maudoodi's Jama’at-i- 
Islami, the pre-Khomeini Fida' iyan- 
i-Islam, the organization of Algerian 


.Ulama, and the National Salvation 


party in Turkey are working to cap- 
ture political power. In Indonesia 
the old Masjumi party (now under 
a different name though still led by 
Muhammad. Natsir), . the Salman 
mosque group and in Malaysia the 
ABIM: youth group are working for 
political powers 


P pursuit of $olitical power and 


attempts to control the government 
which have been the main objective 
of Ikhwan al-Muslimun -or the 
Jama’ at-i-Islami cannot be describ- 
ed as ‘Islamic’ upsurge in the light 
of the first two definitions given ear- 
lier. in this article, While political 
parties: are using religious: termino- 
logy the autocratic rulers who have 
no constitutional right to hold their 
offices are also exploiting the name 
of Islam to get legitimacy. The 
World of Islam Festivàl in London 
(1976) financed by the Arabs and 
arranged by European Orientalists, 
filmed by BBC and televised by ABC 
is fot the émergence of Islam: Two 
interesting results of the Festival: 
Noor Jehan sang at the Royal Albert 
Hall on 20th and 28th April, and 
the-éxhibition of Turkish, North 


African and Arab costumes at the’ 


Festival inspired a new fashion, 
‘harem pants’ for hostesses. 


"Thé Iran-Iraq war, һе: massacre 
of Muslims at Hama by the Syrian 


. government, the ‘Islamic’ revolution 


of Iran are not indicative of an up- 
surge, -but total decadence of the 
majority of Muslim leaders. Eonono- 
mically West Asia is the richest re- 
gion in the third world and Strategi- 


13. The New York 08 


Sunday, 
February 21, 1982. A 


A 


cally, the most important; the dollar 
owes its continued stréngth to Arab 
support and yet the 21 countries of 


the Arab League with a. population ` 


40 times the size of Israel were 
ignominiously defeated by a Jewish 
. State, which was established omy) in 
1948. . E 


T. Ummah in this struggle for 
political power has ceased to be a 
universal brotherhood! How the 
political constraints of one Muslim 
country affect the Muslims of other 
countries may be observed by the 
following questions and answers 
given at the Court of Inquiry to 
enquire into the Punjab (Pakistan) 
Disturbances. of 1953, 


‘Maulana Abul Ala . Maudoodi's 


answers to the Court: 


О. If we have this form of Islamic 
. Government in Pakistan, will 
you permit Hindus to base 
their Constitution on the basis 

of their own religion? 


Certainly. I should have - no 
objection even if the Muslims 
of India aretreated in that 
form of Government as Shud- 
ras and Malishes and Manu's 
. laws are applied to them, de- 
~  priving them all share in the 
Government, and the right of 


A. 


a citizen. Іп” fact such a state - 


. of affair already exists in India. 


Mian Tufail Muhammad of Jama- 
at-i-Islami gave the’ following`ans- 
wers to the Court: 


Q: What is the population of 
Muslims in the world? 


5 Fifty crores. 


О. Tf the total population of Mus- 
- Jims of the world is 50 crores, 
as you say, and the number of 
Muslims living in Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Indo- 
nesia, Egypt, Persia, Syria, 
Lebanon, Trans-Jordon, Tur- 
key and Iraq does not exceed 
20 crores, will not the result of 
your ideology Бе to-convert 30 
crores of Muslims in the world 
into heweres of wood and 
| drawers of water? 
.А. My ideology should not affect 
their position,. 


Q Even if they are subjected to 
. discrimination on religious 
grounds and denied огійіпату 
rights of citizenship? 


. А. Үев.14 


Today, as in the past, Islam asa 
dyriamic and living religion is under- 
going a process of renewal, restora- 
tion and adjustment... But it is very 
different from the  petro-dollar 
euphoria known as ‘Islamic resur- 


gence’. Muslim history has never . 


been without its Mansur-al-Hakims, 
Allama Mashriqis, Ayatollah Khom- 
einis and Muammar Gaddafis, but 
Muslims society has always been able 
to recover from such human abber- 
rations. Seminars on ‘Islamic’ penal 
code, the public demonstration of 
piety, the use of press and electronic 
media for continuous delivery of 
sermons and racitation of the Qur’an 
are the gimmicks of tottering dicta- 
tors in desperate need of legitimacy. 


The chicanery of ‘Islamists’ to 
wrench power from these dictators 
is not so obvious. But the seemingly 
well-researched papers, despatches 
and book-length pamphlets by Wes- 
tern scholars explaining and even ex- 
tolling the ‘Islamic resurgence’ are 
calculated to divert the Muslim at- 
tention from the moral bankruptcy 
of the Arabs and the’ spiritual 
vacuum in the Muslim lands. 


i bo is no doubt that in Islam : 


'there is no separation between 


7^ 


religion and politics. 
been associated with power from 
the very beginning, but the majesty 
of Islam does not rest on dictators 
and political activists. It is unfort- 
unate that the spread of Islam in 
India was obstructed and its history 
distorted by the newly-converted 
Muslim invaders. But the largest 
Muslim country in the world, 


‘Indonesia, was not converted by 


„а Ghaznawi or Babur. It was the 


-Indonesian heart. 


beauty of Islam which won the 
The so-called 
‘Islamists’ who .preach ^ violence 
under the name of jihad and work 
for. political power:and call it 
‘resurgence’ are а blot on the fair 


name of Islam. 


14. Report of the Court of Inquiry .— 
Constituted Under Punjab Act, Il of 1954 — 
to Enquire Into the S Disturbances of 
1953 (Lahore, 1954), p. 


Islam has , 


A sociological exploration 


A.R. SAIYED 


TRACES of religious fundamental- 
ism seem to persist in almost all 
societies — even in a society like 
that of the US where a high degree 
of secularization has taken place. 
Butif what is happening in some 
‘Muslim countries makes us sit up 
and take note of Islamic fundamen- 
talism, itis because the oil boom 
has invested the Muslim world with 
an importance it never had in the 
past. 


`` Sociologically, Islamic resurgence, 
like any .other case of reinforcement 
of religious orthodoxy, cannot: be 
viewed as a sudden and self-actuated 
phenomenon. Its genesis must lie in 
certain social conditjons. 
argument of this ‘essay that the 
necessary. conditions actuating the 
tesurgence were created by the rapid 
modernization experienced by seve- 
ral Islamic societies in the ‘recent 
past. : 


In popular discussions, and often 
in serious ones too, modernization 
and development have been treated 
as being congruent. Consequently, 
the opposition to modernization 
from Islamic resurgence is construed 
as opposition to development as 
well. But this is hardly the reality. 
What Muslims are rejecting in large 
number is ‘the modernization of the 
entire society in the sense of adopt- 
ing western-derived institutions.’ 
Accordingly. in these countries, 
programmes of modernization and 
development are being worked out. 
within the framework of , their -own 
preferred value-system. 


In the non-Muslim countries, op- 
position to wholesale modernization 
has come largely from nationalism 
(not unmixed with religion) mani- 
fested'in neo-traditionalism. In the 
Muslim countries, currently, reli- 
gion — not nationalism — provides 
the idiom and vehicle of protest. 
Hence, notwithstanding the differ- 


It is the. 


ences in tbe content of protest, the . 


form of protest in Islamic resurgence 


is an expression of counter-moderni- 
zation, generated by the excesses of 
western-style modernization. 


In addition, it has been suggested 
that the return to Islamic funda- 
mentalism is also partly a matter of 
existential and political expediency. 
Religious traditionalism has been 
made a hand-maiden of vested 
interests. Seen in the twin perspec- 
tive of counter-modernization- and 
expediency, the sociological enigma 
of resurgence transcending group, 
class and national boundaries, -and 
thus attaining a near universal per- 
vasiveness in the Muslim world, - Бе: 
comes, at least partially, explanable. 


Gain, sociological analy- 
ses of Islamic resurgence аге ham“ 
pered by the lack of systematic 
empirical data. As such, the analy- 
sis that follows tends to be deduc- 
tive in its logic and. inferential in 
its conclusions. Further, in the 
framework adopted here; resurgence; ` 


.as an expression of counter-moderc 


nization, is treated not аѕ: a mere 
religio-specific phenomenon but ‚аз. 
a generic one, too. It would ibe: 
helpful to begin with a consideras, 
tion of the latter aspect first. i260: 
2 yrf 
The mood of optimism | which. 
modefnization had generated the“ 
world over has begun to recede, and 
doubts have surfaced about the 
prospects of human  betterment 
along the lines charted thus far.’ 
Buffeted by the various problems 
that modernization has created.even, 
in developed countries, there has 
arisen 'an “astonishingly powerful 
resurgence of demodernization’ . 
(Berger, et. al.). 2m 


‚ In developing societies, where. 
modernization has, by turns, been. 
considered to be both ‘redemption’ А 
and ‘damnation’, the demoderniza- : 
tion trend in the developed coun: . 
tries has set off alarm signals. But, 
even apart from the experience of: 
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developed societies, Third World 
countries on their own too have 
become disillusioned with moderni- 
zation and its miraculous powers, 
Since it has produced several latent 


-disrupting consequences for which 


most non-western societies were not 
ready. These disturbances are both 
social-structural and social-psycho- 
logical. Possibly, the consequences 
of modernization would have been 


. considerably less disrupting if its ` 


pace had not been so swift. 


Rapid modernization has not per- 
mitted any worthwhile social plan- ^ 
ning. Secondly, the ‘galloping speed 
of modernization has prevented the 
development of suitable democratic 
institutions needed for the success of 
modernization. In the West, such 
institutions had come into existence 
well before industrialization. Also 
its social ethic, under the impact of 
Protestantism, had been suitably 
transformed for purposes of an in- 


. dustrial order. Thus, both politically 


and socially, a human base had been 
developed for the painful adapta- 
tions needed in shifting from a 
traditional order to modernity. 


r 


M sim countries, barring a couple 
of shaky exceptions, were not ready 
for the cyclonic winds of change fol- 
lowing the oil boom. Affluence came 
almost overnight and modernization, 
instead of unfolding itself slowly and 
steadily, hit them like an avalanche. 
Few people could grasp what moder- 
nization meant and implied, except 
that it had made their lives topsy 
turvy. To make matters worse, 


modernizers like the Shah were in a- 


hurry and they forced upon the 
people a. pace which was beyond ` 
their capacity to adjust to. Haste in 
such matters breeds tyranny. In the 
case of Iran, it definitely did. But 
even where the modernizers have not 


been, tyrannical, western style moder- : 


nization has been felt to be so by 
the Muslim masses. 


The case. of India.is instructive 
here. Modernization in India was 
not only spread over several decades; 
India also had the opportunity to 
develop western institutions, imbibe 
British liberal values and, more 
importantly, experience major social 
reforms. Men of vision, from Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy to Nehru, changed 
the temper of the Indian people, thus 


creating a cultural base compatible 


. With modernization. Muslim socie- 


ties, on the other hand, enjoyed 
none of these advantages. Ataturk 


. was only a flash in the pan. 


А; from ће incompatibility of 
the culture base, and làck of readi- 
ness. for change, modernization has 
.another obstacle to contend within 
the. Third World. The: numerous 
social, economic and political trans- 
formations introduced by moderni- 
. zation either threaten, or even drasti- 
cally alter, the traditional securities, 
the existing interests and status 
Structures of a wide variety of indi- 
viduals and groups.. 


Large-scale industrialization and 
the 0 ntry of multinationals has, for 
instance, edged out traditional manu- 
facturers, while the newly emerged 
capitalist class and its policy prefe- 
rences have produced thé impove- 
rishment of several traditional com- 
mercial groups, merchants and 
artisans. For different reasons shop- 
keepers and ‘bazaaris’, peasants and 
craftsmen, youth and women and 
urban-industrial proletariat have-all 
become disaffected. 


` Thus, for several segments of the 
population, modernization. has not 


been the desideratum that it was. 


supposed to be. Instead it has only 


` meant upheavel and discontinuity in 


work and culture for them. Histori- 
cal experience shows that in such 
situations, .people have- turned to 
fascist or communist movements for 


relief. Else, they have resorted to _ 


various nativistic or religiously fun- 
damentalistic movements for salva- 
“tion. 


Muslim societies too. have had 
three choices before them as alter- 
natives to western-style moderniza- 


tion: the fascist-totalitarian model, - 


the leftist-socialist model, and the 
Islamic model. It would be relevant 
to mention here that there is socio- 


logical evidence to show that the ` 


social profile of those who join ex- 
tremist movements, of the Left or 
the Right, is not very different from 


that of those who prefer fundamen- ` 


talistic movements. 


Flora Lewis has pointed out the 
existence of profound similarities 
between the Red Guards who ramp- 


aged through China (in the name of 
Mao) and Khomeini's Islamic disci- 
ples; the orthodox militants of Israel 
and the Americans who call them- 
selves the ‘moral majority’. Con- 
cerning the Muslim situation, Ibra- 
him has observed that, in Egypt, 
those who “joined radical leftist 
movements seemed to be quite simi- 
lar to those who supported Islamic 
militant movements, except that 


individuals with urban backgrounds — 


predominated the. former, while 
people with rural origins were pre- 
ponderant in the latter; while in the 
recent past, both Islamic. and leftist 
ideologies һауе existed as alterna- 
tives to individual alienation and 
general social malaise, practically 
all the Muslim countries today are 
opting for the Islamic model. 


Even when the adoption of the 
Islamic model by the ruling elite is 
only symbolic and a ploy for public 


'consumption,.it is made to appear- 


that tbese elites are committed to 
the Islamic strategy for development. 
Why this overwhelming preference 
for Islam as a model for counter- 


modernization? In attempting to ` 


answer this question, the factors 
responsible for the resurgence of 
Islam will have been, hopefully, 
unravelled. 


I, understanding the appeal of 
Islam as а force in counter-moderni- 


zation, it is necessary to remind: 


ourselves of some important facts 
concerning the Muslim -world, 
particularly the Arab world. - 


First, the stamp of religiosity on 
the total culture is so overwhelming 
that all social and political percep- 
tions, and rationalizations tend, to 
be Islamic rather than secular. Thus 
Ibrahim’s observation, that '... for 
any militant Islamic movement, 
nearly half its task of recruiting 
members is already done by sociali- 
zation and cultural sanctions since 
childhood' is very relevant. Pertinent 
also is his statement that 'for a 
Marxist movement the task must be 
three times harder; it involves eradi- 
cating negative cultural stereotypes 
of Marxism, teaching its precepts, 
politicizing and organizing. Тһе 


~ 


implication of the latter statement te 


that in the absence of any secular 
ideology of protest in the Muslim 


world, Islam serves as the natural . 


vehicle of counter-modernization, 


Next, it needs to. be remembered. 
that incipient protest. movements 
. against westernization, tyranny of 
totalitarian reginies, social: inequali- 
ties and the like, were always pre- 
sent in Muslim societies and were 
mobilized through, Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Religiously inspired op- 
position movements have been a 


recurring feature of Muslim socie- 


ties. But there has never been a near 
universal societal disruption of the 
kind now -found in the Muslim 
world. Hence, these opposition 
movements were sporadic and loca- 
lized. Rapid modernization, how- 
ever, has given a transnational 
character to disaffection in Muslim 
countries..It is in this situation that 
Islamic fundamentalism, which was 
just around the corner, has come 


forward to offer an acceptable ideo- . 


logical base for protest. -. 


T. ‘return-to-Islam’ move has 
also received strength from the 
failures and inéffectiveness of the 
secular models that had been pro- 
vided by Kemal Ataturk, Nasser, the 
Ba’th socialists and Bourguiba. In 
addition, Nasser’s inability to get 
the better of the Israelis brought into 
. disrepute not only the Soviet Union 
but Marxism and socialism as well. 
Nor did Pakistan's experience with 
Bhutto's socialism provide an inspir- 
.ing model. On the other ‘hand, 
rightist dictators, too, have not 
escaped the opprobrium of the ortho- 
: dox. In addition to having the 
stigma of illegitimacy, they also have 
the stink of western sponsorship. 
. Thus the only acceptable model 
apparently available to the Muslim 
world is the one prescribed by Islam. 


To be sure, strictly speaking, it is 
doubtful whether there is, or can be, 
one Islamic model of development 
for universal adoption by all Mus- 
lim countries.' Аз a social reality, 
Islam, as sociologists . have consis- 
tently shown, is not a monolithic 

.phenomenon. But, in the present 
mood of resurgence, the Muslim 
definition of the situation. is that 
Islam does provide an alternative 
strategy, through which develop- 
ment can be effected without suffer- 
ing the concomitant side-effects of 
“western style modernization. The 
Islamic model, incidentally, is not 


being subscribed to simply because 
of a ‘push’ factor, namely, the- 
absence of any other viable model. 

There is also а ‘pull’ factor. For its 
followers, Islam has certain invete- 
raté plus points. that make the 
Islamic approach to developmert 
desirable as well as feasible. 


T, the Muslim mind Islam offers 
a divinely ordained blue-print for 
am ideal social order. Muslims in 
large numbers, everywhere, have 
tended to believe that this ideal can 
be, and must be, realized іп this 
very world. And, should 'it be 
realized it will bring about a moral, 
just and equitable society — which" 
after allis the purpose of all ‘social 
and political interventions in human 
affairs. Islam has some lofty social 
and this-worldly ideals which have 


"assumed particular significance’ in 


the context of the increasing strati- 
ficational: inequalities and indivi- 
dual atomization, that are resulting 
from western-style modernization. 


First, there is Islam’s emphasis 
on social equality and brotherhood. 
Linked with these is Islam's con-. 
cern for distributive justice and 
some, if not total, sharing of wealth. 
The acme of this concern is con- 
tained in the obligatory ‘Zakaat’,. 
which makes it incumbent upon the 
affluent to show concern for the 


poor. At the same time; this empha- - 


sis creates among underprivileged 
groups and individuals the security 
that their religion provides for thèm.: 


Thus, іп a situation of rising in- 
equality, accompanied by excesses 
of vulgar display of wealth, the 
equalitarianism of Islam arouses a 
strong desire to establish an Islamic 
society both among the impoveri- 
shed as well as among the romantic 
idealists. Furthermore, and this per- 
haps is the real forte of Islam, there 
is the transcendence of the com- 
munity ovér the individual. Accord- 
ingly, no virtuous Muslim is nor- 
matively expected to exist by him- 
self and. for himself, and it is the 
moral duty of every good Muslini- 
to help build and maintain a vir- 
tuous community of the faithful. 
Once again, to the extent that 
modernization has caused the dis- 
integration of communal solidarities 
and has brought about individual 


atomization, Islàm's insistence on 


the primacy of the community offers 
antidotes to psychological insecuri- 
‚ ties and to the loneliness of modern 
man. Loss of community.is modern 
man’s most severe predicament. 
Islam saves him from it. 


The cumulative’ effect of these 
virtues, as has been widely recò- 
gnised, is the germination of a parti- 
cülar brand of socialism within the 
parameters of a specific set of reli- 
gious values. Accordingly, to its 
followers, Islam appears to be a 
quasi-socialistic creed, free from the 
twin- evils of individual isolation 
and disintegration of communal 
solidarity. Thus, Berger’s dictum 
that ‘socialism, in any of its versions 
offers modernity and community’ 
may be said to be-valid for Islam. 
Being a religion, Islam offers an 
additional advantage over the Left 
brand of socialism. The latter by 


keeping religion out of its ambit: 


(just as modernization does) has not 
been able to provide satisfactory 
theodicies. 


Leaning on Berger again, it is 
seen that while socialism and moder- 
nism seek to destroy the plausibility 
of religious theodicies, they cannot 
remove the circumstances that neces- 
sitate these  theodicies. Human 
beings continue to be stricken by 
sociàl misfortunes, sickness and 
death, and so continue to experience 
sufferings іп various ways. Hence, 
a religio-social intervention like 
Islam, which combines theodicy 
with socialism, appears to be a 
more acceptable alternative, at least 
to Muslims. 


I, addition to its cultural compa- 
tibility with development, the follo- 
wers of Islam also-see in it political 
adaptability as well. Thus,. while 
Islam generally teaches acceptance 
of authority, it simultaneously is 
also a protest ideology. Ali Mazrui, 
while pointing out that Jesus was a 


. gentle reformer, Buddha a medit- 


ative teacher and Mohammed a 
rebel against the ways of his. ances“ 
tors, has observed that ‘the militant 
tradition of rebellious leadership 
and submissive following has recur- 
rently broken out in Islamic history 


. since then.’ 


Wherever ruling elites Науе turned 
out to be tyrannical or indifferent 
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. arrangements 


to the well-being of the populace, or 
where it is felt that the sharia is 
being -grossly violated, Islam-ins- 
pired groups have: not remained 
passive. Indeed, so. perennial has 
been Islam's confrontation with what 

. has been found to be religiously in- 
tolerant that the noted Islamicist; 
Aziz Ahmed, has observed that 
while over the centuries, Islam has 
been visualised as submission to the 
will of God, it has more truly been 
а permanent revolution. 


In contemporary times, the anti- 
Shah revolution ОҒ Iran was not 
simply a conflict between modern- 
izers and anti-modern clerics. Apart 
from protesting against the imposi- 
tion of rapid modernization, the 
revolution also- sought to protest 
against an autocratic regime which. 
had remained totally unresponsive 
-to the needs and desires of the com- 
mon people. This characteristic of 
Islam makes its followers see in it 
a safety-valve that will not allow 
excesses of any kind to completely 
swamp their lives. 


T. forgoing highlights the 
Muslim rationalization for resur- 
gence. But it is largely a manifest 
explanation which leaves uncovered 
an important latent dimension of 
this phenomenon. i 


' Tt is well-known that support for 


the ‘return to Islam’ call has come - 


from such disparate groups as 
‘mullahs’, petty bourgeoisie, mer- 
chants and ‘bazaaris’, university 
students and youths, peasants and 
urban proletariat, middle class tech- 
nocrats, and even some western 
educated women. Indeed, it has also 
. been reported that in Egypt (and 
presumably in other :countries too) 
at least some members of the affluent 
upper class are discarding western 
ways in preference to an Islamized 
life-style. | 


- This heterogeneity is sociologic- 
ally intriguing, and' leads to the 
suspicion that the desire to return 
to the traditional values and societal 
of orthodox Islam 
cannot emanate out of a common 
interest when such widely divergent 
groups are- involved. While all the 
groups involved аге indeed protest- 
ing against western-style modern- 


- nization. 


izatión, their protests are rooted in 
their differing interests. As such, the 


‚ present resurgence is not the mono- 


lithic phenomenon it apparently 
seems fo be. Religious life reflects 
group definitions, interests and 
interpretations, which, in turn, are 
influenced. by the secular concerns 
and positions of different groups 
and classes in society. This sociolo- 
gical ахіот, then, suggests that the 
phenomenon of resurgence ought to 
be analyzed as а mode of counter- 
modernization in the framework of 
group interests. 


Turning now to the differing 
group interests, we may first consi- 
der the: ‘ulemas’ and. ‘mullahs’. 
Progressive modernization involves 
the undermining of their power 
and influence, inasmuch as moder- 
nization is accompanied Бу: secular- 


ization. (Evidence suggests that in. 


their own families, the *ulemas' have 
not beer able to prevent their sons 
from moving into secular pursuits) 
Thus, the onslaught of moderniz- 
ation is feared by this group. The 
history of Muslim States shows that 
theologians have always  resisted 
change. Modernization is definitely 
the most profound challenge they 
face; for them it'is now a ‘do-or-die’ 
situation. 


n case of the petty bourgeoisie,. 


the traders and the: ‘bazaaris’, large 
scale industrialization has been a 
matter of serious concern, for indus- 
trialization has threatened their very 
existence. Pakistani experience, for 
instance, shows that these groups 
turned against'Bhutto because.of the 
growth of large-scale industry. This 
fear eventually turned into hatred for 
westernization expressed in the form 
of defence of Islam. Similarly, in 
Пап these groups made common 
cause with the Shah's religious op- 


‘ponents because their own group 


interests were at stake due to the 
Shah’s strategy of aggressive moder- 


For the peasants and’ other rural 
folk, deeply steeped in age-long 
poverty, religion and superstition, 
conservatism апа. traditionalism 
have always been-an important part 
of their way of life. Evidence from 


"Turkey shows that even fifty years 


‘of Kemalist secularism had little 
impact on the religious life of the 


rural folk and their commitment 
to Islamic ‘traditionalism. Rapid 
modernization, in addition to threa- 
tening religious thoughtways,' has 
also brought with it several ‘calamj- 
ties’. The. mechanization of agricul- 
ture, for instance, has increased 


, unemployment in the agricultural 


sector. Likewise, modernization hàs 
brought about some unacceptable 
changes in the position of women, 
children and youths, who were tradi- 
tionally kept under control by the 
male elder, and undercut the impor- 
tance of ‘mullahs’ and priests, who 
alone used to make life meaningful 
to them. There is, consequently, a 
ccalition between the peasants and 
the ‘mullahs’ in thwarting moderni- 
sation, though the -specific reasons 
are not exactly the same for the two. 


Toc 


he urban proletariat in Muslim 
countries, as in others, is psycho- 
logically an insecure group. Depriv- 
ed of the basic necessities and com- 
forts of life, their only hope is in the 
hereafter. Hence fundamentalism is 
their sustenance. In most Islamic 
countries the masses afe in close 
cantact with the ‘mullahs’, through 
whom percolates the message of 
Islamic  equalitarianism, brother- 


` .hood, group solidarity and, Islamic 


puritanism — especially its рговсгір- 
tions of laxity in heterosexual in- 
teraction, consumption of alcohol : 
and games of chance, etc. Moderni- 
sation and the western lifestyles it 
promotes are consequently viewed 
as rank immorality by this segment 
ofthe Muslim population. Indeed, 
it is among these people that the 
moral resentment against moderni- 
zaiion is the greatest. : 


For this group, then, a return to 
Islam is the only way of checking 
the erosion and degradation of 
moral values, as also of achieving 
equality and piety in life. Ernest 
Gellner has, in a recent book, re- 
ported that a sociologist interrogat- 
ing people about religion in Tehran 
in 1980 was told simply that it is 


the poor who are the Muslims. . 


- Support for fundamentalism also 
comes from rural migrants who are 
swarming into urban centres, Un- 
like in the past, today's rural mig- 
rants are rootless and have to fend | 
for themselves in the cities. Also, 
they have to make sense of life in 


à new social environment which, as 
Edward Mortimer, a contemporary 
observer of the Muslim scene, points 
out “тау or may not provide them 
with employment, seldom provides 
them with adequate housing, and 
almost never with a set of effective 
social and cultural institutions to 
give a framework to their lives.’ To 
help them overcome their unanchor- 
ed condition, the functional alter- 
native to the extended family is now 
being provided by fundamentalistic 
groups that subscribe to the Islamic 
values of mutual sharing, and Mus- 
‘lim brotherhood and unity. 


Е urthermore, these migrants, like 
the lower class urbanites, find 
modern life-style corrupting and 
anti-Islamic. Thus, partly their exis- 
tential problems and partly their 
culture-shock makes them. want the 
comforting cushion of a religion 
like Islam. It is not surprising then, 
as Fischer has reported ‘that like in 
the 1930s, when the Muslim brother- 
, hood had been nourished by ur- 
banization and unemployment the 
current renewal of expression follows 
doubling of Cairo’s population....’ 


-The position of youth is also 
interesting. Fired as they are with a 
: sense of idealism, youth have a 
. Strong desire to create utopias. 

Excesses of western style moderni- 

zation, however, have given a jolt 

to these utopian ideals. Dessicated 
family ties, broken homes, extra- 
marital sex and abortions, etc., have 
frightened them. Even if not perso- 
nally involved in these problems, 
their questioning minds have made 
the youth reappraise the desirability 
of introducing а modernized life 
style. For Muslim youth, the puri- 
tanical ethic of Islam appears to be 

a correct antidote to the excesses of 
. Western ways. But this is not the 
only. factor that inspires them to 
return to Islamic values. 


In contemporary developing socie- 
ties, education has gained an entry 
into most families for the first time. 
Due .to this first-ever contact, 
modern education has not, as yet, 
been able to create or reinforce any 
existing liberal ideas and attitudes 
imbibed from the family. Instead, 
first generation educated youth are 


—seeking more avidly their pre-colo- 


nial roots and glories of their ethnic 


group and/or of the nation; irrespec- 
tive of the cultures or religions to 
which they belong. 


Tu tendency, to return to the 
past, is further reinforced if the 
present does not bring suitable satis- 
factions. For young Arabs and 
other Muslim youth the repeated 
victories of Israel have been рагй- 
cularly traumatic. It has led them 
into despair and defeatism, and the' 
only way.they appear to re-establish 
self-respect and confidence is by 
turning to Islam, for it, at least, has 
an impressive record of past succes- 
ses, both cultural and military. 


The fact that western powers are 
aligned with Israel has given these 
youth a further cause for being 
hostile towards the West and all 
that it stands for. In fact, the image 
of the West today is that of a 
morally degraded culture and an 
abettor of Israel. Since, in the strug- 
gle against Israel Russian support 
too has been disappointing, the only 
alternative is to return to Islam. 


The interest of the middle class 
technocrats (who are said to consti- 
tute a big source of recruitment to 
Muslim fundamentalisticinovements 
everywhere) are more mundane 
and pragmatic. Modernization has 


brought, in its train, a strong em- : 


phasis on technical education: Those 
who opt for it expect high reWards 
to follow their arduous training. 
But these expectations are rarely 
fulfilled because of the lag between 
educational expansion and economic 
development. Hence mobility aspira- 
tions have in many cases received a 
set-back. Students enrolling in such 
courses belong predominantly to 
lower-middle and middle classes, 
whose interest in education is pri- 
marily vocational. Further, such 
education entails great sacrifices for 
the families concerned.. 


Thus, the disappointment in the 
sphere of employment leads to dis- 
illusionment with modernization 
among such  individuals/groups. 
Their frustrations are aggravated 
when they observe that those belon- 
ging to westernized elite families do 
much better in life due to 'proper 
connections’, Colin Smith found that* 
graduates of the elitist American 
University in Cairo can always be 


` sure of a job, while graduates of the 
Arabic Universities ‘whose students 
аге often better qualified’ enjoy no: 
“Неге, as Smith 


such guarantee. 
points out, ‘then is the- breeding 
ground for the fundamentalists with 
all its xenophobic, isolationist 
appeal to cultural roots.’ 


Finding legitimate secular avenués 
of mobility blocked, several middle 
level, technically trained graduates 
are known to have taken recourse 
to social mobility and social recog- 
nition through affiliation with funda- 
mentalistic groups, brotherhoods, 
etc. 


Finally, it may also be suggested 


. that many of these individuals, be- 


cause of their social background 
and experience, are educated only. 
in a formal sense. Due to the 
absence of a tradition of liberalism 
in the family, they lack the intellec- 


‘tual sophistication to comprehend 


the intricacies and complexities of 
modern life. On the other hand, 
their technical training makes them 
desire definite and precise answers 
to the problems of life. Such 
answers fundamentalism alone can 
provide.- 


Т, willingness of western-educat- 
ed women to renege on moderniza- 
tion has surprised several observers 
ofthe Muslim scene. What moti- 
vates these women to abandon the 
freedom that modernistic life-style 
apparently bestows upon them? It. 
has often been overlooked that in 
non-western societies, rapid modern- 
ization has been only a mixed bles- 
sing for women. As is well known, 
extra-familial roles and responsibi- 
lities, along with career ambitions, 
have contributed to various stresses 
and strains in the lives of women. 
Thus, women іп modernizing socie- 
ties are.seeking respite from the 
conflicting demands upon them. 


Simultaneously, women who have' 
chosen to step out of the secluded’ 


Shelter of ‘their homes, have today 
become more vulnerable to sexual 


excesses and assaults which have: 


given them a sense of insecurity and’ 
made them wonder whether there 


exists true emancipation for them.- 
Various covert sexual demands, even . 
in ‘decent’ job situations, are not un- 
known to women. Muslim women: 
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who have been exposed to life in 
western countries have become even 
more sensitive to these situations on 
account of the general laxity in seve- 
ral mores in these countries. . 


. . Contrary to popular belief and 
imagination, polygamy is not a 
serious threat in the lives of educat- 
ed Muslim women. But sexual pro- 
miscuity, teenage pregnancy, and 
rape in public places are. Cultural 
contacts often tend to be selective, 
and Muslim female students in Paris, 
London or New York evidently give 
more serious attention to such fea- 
tures of western metropolitan life. 


Selective cultural contact is known,. 


at times, to intensify rather than 
dilute ethnocentrism. Western edu- 


cated Muslim women who retreat. 


from modernization, possibly, illus- 
trate this axiom best. Western- 
media has often dramatized educat- 
еа Muslim women's return ‘to the 
veil. But Fischer has perceptively 
Observed that return to Islamic dress 
is an attempt to construct a ‘moral 
armour’ against corruption. 


Іп Muslim societies, given their 
traditions of sex-segregation, ‘hetero- 
sexual interaction in offices, univer- 
sities and other sectors of public 
life, is generally disadvantageous to 
females. To interact freely and on 
terms of equality,: considerable 
emancipation is needed on ‘the part 
of both sexes. Since this is, as yet, 
unavailable, a: return to Islamic 
Ways appears to be a preferable 
alternative to the present schizophre- 


nic westernized emancipation. The. 


Islamic style at least affords modera- 
tion,, without creating the guilt that 
one is not being a good Muslim by 


mixing freely with the opposite sex. ' 


1 


M ent away from moderni- 
zation is not confined only to the 
segments of the population discussed 
above. In the Muslim countries, 
ruling elites too have found it expe- 
. dient, for the sake of their personal 
interests, to desert western-style 
modernization or leftist-type socia- 
lism. Pakistan and Bangladesh offer 
good illustrations. Thus -the flam- 


boyant and ‘modernized’: Bhutto’s’ 


retreat from socialism to the slogan 
of ‘musawat-e-Mohammadi’, with 


emphasis on such Islamic symbols 


as prohibition of, drinking and 


gambling and. changing the weekly 


holiday from Sunday to Friday. | 


Pakistan’ s present rulers; as is 
widely recognized, are constantly 
haunted by the fact of their consti- 
tutional illegitimacy. Endorsement 
and encouragement of fundamenta- 
lism is the. only cloak under:which 
this illegitimacy can be covered.-In 
the heat and fire of fundamentalistic 
fervour ‘maulvis’ and masses both 
overlook problems of lack. of civil 
constitutional legitimacy. · 


In Bangladesh, apart foit the 
problems of legitimacy, the present 
regime is one in a chain of ineffec- 
tive governments that operate against 
overwhelming socio-economic odds. 
Saudi and Kuwaiti assistance іѕ the 


main lifebuoy of this country. In the . 


hey-days of American foreign aid, 


recipient countries found it in their. 
interest to encourage ‘Americaniza-- 
tion’. Today's good Samaritans are 


the Arabs, so expediency for the 
rulers of an impoverished Muslim 
country, like Bangladesh, lies not 
merely in Islamization but also in 
"Arabization". 


{ m in both ' Pakistan and 
Bangladesh support to Islamic ortho- 
doxy has an instrumental dimension. 
But while Pakistan and Bangladesh 
were not avowedly secular-socialistic 
States, Algeria was. Yet, in the 
latter, with developmental schemes 
encountering difficulties, funda- 


mentalism has become aggressive ` 
and, according to Piscatori, even the ` 
leaders of this socialistic State are 


finding Islam ‘attractive’. Indeed, 


even in the fundamentalism of Saudi. 
Arabia, the vested interest-of ruling 


elites plays a major role. 
In this case, too, Piscatori’s obser- 


vations are relevant. “The single most. 


important pillar of their (Saudi 
rulers) legitimacy’, be points out, ‘is 
their claim to be Islamic rulers, If 
they are seen not to be so Islamic 
after all, then their future i is surely 
in doubt. 


It may be argued that the need 
for projecting а: staunch Islamic 
image is particularly strong in Saudi 
Arabia tecause both hereditary 
monarchy as well as the massive 
concentration of wealth іп the hands 
of the Saudi rulers are regarded as 
illegitimate in terms of the Wahabi 


.Believers) has noted, 


version of the -ЇзЇапїс` ideology . 


, accepted there. As such, Saudi rulers 


run the risk of being engulfed by 
the rising waves of fundamentalistic 
revolütionary ardour. 


` Та some other countries, the 
rulers encouragement of Islamic 
orthodoxy-reveals yet another instru- - 
mental dimension. For example, in 
Malaysia support to Islamic- resur- 
gence, ‘as Jansen has pointed out, is 
a technique through which ‘official 
Islam’ is trying to contain ‘militant 
Islam." Thus, Malaysian official sup- 
port, Jansen goes on to suggest, 

may well be a tactic to coopt and 
outbid the efforts of the militants. 


I. present paper has sought to 
examine the ‘why? of the current - 
resurgence of Islam. The answer 
was provided by focussing attention 
on the dynamics of rapid moderni- 
zation, group interests and the link- 
ages of these two with ` fundamen- 
talism, in Muslim societies. 


An important question (outside 
the scope of the present paper) re- 
mains namely, ‘what after resur- 
gence? Ав Trevor-Roper: (in his 
review of Naipaul’s Among the 
‘the Islamic, 
revival is not a mere ‘condition to be 
examined... It is -a movement; 
and it is not yet finished; it will have 
a next stage.’ 

It could be reasonably surmised - 
that a total’ disjunction of Islam 
and modernization will not occur. 


-Excesses of Islamic’ traditionalism, 


like those of modernization, will 
have to cease somewhere, some 
time, and а new'equation between 
the two will'have to evolve. Islamic 


-fundamentalism will have to make 


peace with modernization, parti- 
cularly with its developmental com- 
ponent. For, irrespective of its force 
and power, fundamentalism obvio- 
usly cannot generate an Islamic . 
technology or Islamic medicine, etc. 


In this new equation, the cultural 
components of modernity are likely 
to operate within the parameters of 
Islamic values and social modes. 
But the eventual nature of the new 
equation will ultimately depend on 
the existential conditions in ‘which 
the Islamic countries find themselves—— 
in the neat future. | : 
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Islamic revival in ka 


АВТО й 


IF the Islamic revival іп Iran is by 
and large treated аѕ ап enigma, it is 
mostly because of inadequate under- 
standing of Islam and of Islam’s 
position in Iran.: А study of history, 
culture, and the. Iranian people's 
attitude towards religion- in general 
and towards Islam in particular is 


. imperative. Depending on the mode 


of approach, the developments in 
Iran can be interpreted in distinctly 
contradictory, though in themselves 
consistent terms, such as Islamic, 
anti-Islamic, Marxist and liberal 
democratic. 


The fact that a mass movement 
and a real revolution was trium- 
phantly organized and led by an 
acknowledged religious leader has 
vexed many lay observers. Equally 
puzzling for most is the fact that the 
revolutionary regime of Iran is domi- 
nated by the. clerics. And yet instead 
of the scepticism some had expressed - 
earlier, the old sceptics are now sug- 
gesting that the Islamic regime in 
Iran has come to stay. But these 
could be motivated speculations. 
What is required is ‘a dispassionate. 
analysis. 


The single comprehensive question 
is in two parts — why such an Isla~ 
mic revival in Iran? What. are its 


> А “revised version of this’ paper was 


presented at the seminar on “Dynamics 
of Change in the Gulf’, held in January” 
1983, under the auspices of the Gulf 
Studies Programme of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. 


implications for dum itself, for the 


region, and for the world. 


In order to single out the causes 
of Islamic revival in Iran, it should 
be first noted that its sources are no 
different from those that produced 


the secular movement against the: 
Pahlavis. In both cases there was. 


initially a close degree of coalescence 
between two, dissimilar, social seg- 
ments (the Bazaaris and the Clerics) 


which joined hands against Reza 


Khan earlier and then his son. How- 
ever, once the revolution was, over, 
the side which had effective organi- 
zation and influence elbowed every- 


body else aside and emerged sup- 


reme. 


4 
Islamic revivalism is not new to 


Iran. The causes for its latest resur- - 


gence could be outlined in numerous, 
wavs. Historically, Iran has had a 
long-éstablished tradition of Islam 
being closely intertwined with major 
issues of State, acquiring thereby a 
political character. Correspondingly, 
the ideas and practices of the Iranian 
clergy, in keeping with the concept 
of ij'ihad, were not static. They have 
reflected the changing social, econo- 


mic and. political realities. 2 


The transformation of the Iranian 
polity into the Shi'i mould by the 
Safavid rulers (1501-1736) had dis- 
tinct religio-political overtones and 
it gratified the clergy. -Yet, reacting 


to the immoral and un-Islamic prac- 


tices of some of the Safavids, the 
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. Khaz'al of Mohammerah. 


Iranian mujtahids (Islamic divines) 
Staked their claims as more rightful 
rulers. This happened in as early as 
the 17th century. - Under the Qajars 
(1797-1925) the political potential 
of the. mujtahids often appeared 
powerful in response to two distinct 
threats to Iran and Islam—-encroach- 
ments by western powers, and 
westernization.! Some regional re- 
volts in-Iran after World War I, like 
the Khiyabani revolt іп Azerbaijan 


. and the Jàngali moverent іп Gilan, 


had leaders who had religious back- 
grounds. | , - 


Even though the Pahlavi Shahs’ 


` thrust was secular, the two could 


not, afford to ignore the political 
weight of the Islamic elements and 
Shii divines.? Yet, Reza Khan's 
policy of secularization alienated 
them both. There was a recrude- 
scence of religious politics after his 
abdication. Strong religious ele- 
ments existed behind the oil .nation- 
alization movement of Dr. Moham- 
med Musaddiq? who was urged by 
Ayatollah Syed Abol Qasim Kashani 
to adopt an Islamic course. Differ- 
ences on this point caused a split. 
The Marj'a-e taglid (source for fol- 
lowing) at that time, Ayatollah al- 
Ozma Syed Aqa Hussain Bourujurdi, 
who was otherwise averse to .poli- 
tics and' temporal affairs, issued .a 
fatva in 1960 denouncing the gov- 
ernment's proposed land reforms. 


А radical shift occurred with the 
advent of Ayatollah Khomeini іп 
1963. About two decades earlier, in 
his book Kashf al-Asrar (1940), this 


1. The Iranian ulema played, a do- 
minant role. in the Russo-Iranian War 
(1826), movement against the Reuter and 


tobacco concessions, opposition. to the: 


secular reforms of Mirza Mohammad 
Taqi (the Amir-e Kabir) and Amin-od 
Dauleh, the movement for the Constitu- 


tion, and the nationalist agitation in the . 


wake of the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). 
2. This point was evident when Reze 


` Kban dropped his plan of the republic, 


and visited the holy Shi'i shrines in 
Kerbala and Najaf for thanks-giving, after 
his successful campaign against Sheikh 
Mohammad 
Reza Shah advertised his, divine visions 
and'protection, Hajj, and visits to the 
holy shrines in Qom and Mashhad. 

3. . Raymond N. Habiby, and Fariborz 
Ghavidel, *Khumayni's Islamic Republic' 
in Michael Curtis, ed., Religion and 
Politics іп the Middle’ East (Boulder, 
Colorado, 1931), p. 140, - 


Ayatollah had openly opposed 


‘monarchy and had advocated that 


those trained in religious law should 
rule the country. Later (on 15 Khor- 
dad 1342/5 June 1963), he launched 
blistering attacks on the then preva- 
lent State system, the proposed re- 
forms and the numerous agreements 
with the United States. After his 


ouster from the country, Khomeini ` 


continued to keep in touch with, 
and direct, тһе Islamic movement in 
Iran from the holy shrine of Najaf 
in Iraq, and developed his ideas 
further. They were compiled in the 
second book, entitled- Hukumat-e 
Islami, published in 1971. 


B.. ~ socio-political- factors by 
themselves cannot explain the 
Islamic resurgence in Iran, for these 
variables have existed in most of the 
Muslim States without producing a 
matching response. Islamic resur- 
gence has to ,Бе understood in the 
context of tbe distinct religious doct- 
rines of Shi'i Islam, which have been 
imbibed by thé vast majority of the 
Iranian people, conferring on their 
ulema an unparalleled position of 
authority and leadership. 


Shi'i Islam :does not believe in 
democracy as it is understood in 
modern times. Its cardinal principle 
is that sovereign -power rests not 
with ‘the people -but with God. 
Secondly, according to the Ithna 
'Ashari (Twelver) Shi'i belief, the 


- supreme authority for guidance 


and control in the nation's affairs 
continued -after the Prophet with 
the infallible Imams (A’emma-e 
Masoomin); and since the occultation 
of the twelfth Imam, Mehdi (874 
A.D.), it developed on the Marj'a-e- 
taglid (source for following) under 


the doctrine of Vilayet-e-Fagih (Rule ` 


of Jurisprudent). 


The latter doctrine ‘created a 
schism in Islam;. centring on the 


conflict between two sets of concepts. 


—Imamat/Vilayet (Rule of Imam) 
versus Khilafat (Rule of Khalifah) 
Imarat (Rule of Amir).- Among the 
Shi’is themselves, two schools of 
thought—usoolilmujtahidi (rational) 
and akhbari (traditional)—émerged 


jn the 17th century.4 Already, as re-- 
4. Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Jran: 


Royalty, Religion and Revolution (Canberra, 
1980), p. 138. 4 : 


gards the attitude towards monarchy, 
there were two distinct traditions. 


‘Similarly, views differed on the 
.nature of relationship between reli- 


gion and politics. 


С... апу other socio-political 
ideology, Islam has a divine book 
and a message of its own as its base. 
The Quran does not encourage 
fassad (mischief, plot, insurrection 
of fitnah (dissension). Fitnah in the 
sense of persecution is, in fact, re- 
garded as ‘worse than slaughter’ 


. Gif, 191). More positively, the Quran 
' asserts: “Апа fight them until per- 


secution is no more’ (II, 192). Fur- 
ther, the Book reiterates the doc- 
trine of ‘amr bil m'arouf va nahi ?ап 
il munkdr! (Enjoin what is right and 
forbid the wrong). In addition, for 


‘instance, the Prophet states, "There 


is no duty to obedience in sin.’ 


Along with such Quranic and 
Hadithic injunctions, the militant 
Shi'i clergy drew added inspiration, 
in their exhortation in the fight 
against the evils of immoral and op- 
pressive rule, from the historical/ 
religious precedents set by certain 
heroes of Shi'i Islam. Thereby, a 
religious sanction was found to 
mobilise the masses in political cam- 
paigns against secular rulers in differ- 
ent periods of history. , 


In popular imagination, а mujta- 


. hid partook of the charisma of the 


occulted Imam, and Iranians in 


` general had deeper faith and respect 


for the ulema than they had for the 
temporal rulers. The ulema used the 
mosque and the minber (pulpit) for 
the propagation of their political 
message. In order to break the hold 
of the clergy, the Shah's government 
encouraged the SAVAK agents to 
infiltrate into its ranks, and the 
middle class, too, was under strict 
surveillance. The Shah even institu- 
ted a Religious Corps but it proved 
counter-productive. —~ ur 


А fundamental characteristic 
featuré of the Islamic mentality is . 
its spiritual consciousness. Such a 
frame of mind is inspired by the 
confidence that this world is just a 


. reflection of a transcendental order 
and tbat the only ultimate reality is 


spiritual. The Iranian ulema detes- 


= 


ted the spiritual obtuseness shown 
by the foreigners as well as the 
denigration of Islam by the temporal 
rulers. 


Е or the Iranians, like some other 
oriental people, spiritual truth is not 
a matter of mere personal or private 
` Gonscience; it is embedded in а 
-divine script and divinely ordained 
laws. All of life is subject to this 
-' Vision, and failure to obey thesé laws 
means the violation of God's will. 
Islamic spiritual consciousness 
affirms absolutes — religiously, ethi- 
cally, socially and politically. The 
Quran makes it abundantly clear 


that there сап be no compromise | 


with anything that seek to violate 
. the codes and traditions of the 
divine law. 


Present-day Islamists in Iran be- 
lieve that the world is caught in the 
most tragic spiritual crisis, as it has 
lost its mythological roots. Khome- 
їйї built up his vision in this context 
and, in his fight against the Shah, 
he mobilised the masses in this spirit. 
This meant a massive galvanization 
and a readiness to sacrifice even 
one's life for the sake of the sacred 
cause. 


' In terms of morality, Iran has had 
atradition of faith in the conflict 
between virtue and vice. Only such 
moral and just kings as were endow- 
ed with farr (mystical halo) com- 
manded loyalty, not those who were 
tyrants or corrupt. Justice is next in 
importance to monotheism, among 
the fundamentals of Shi'i Islam. The 
ulema developed the doctrine that a 
government not guided and control- 
led by them was immoral. The pri- 
vate morality of the kings and the 
ruling elite were under people's con- 
stant gaze. In this respect, the re- 
cord of the Pahlavis was highly dis- 
mal and detestable. What was 
worse, under the garb of modernisa- 
tion, the government promoted a 
new value system which was not only 
un-Islamic but even base and vulgar 
by oriental standards. This grave 
weakness provided ап effective 
handle to the Islamists to whip up 
the anti-regime “апа pro-Islamic 
sentiments. 


------5, Robin Woodsworth Carlsen, Crisis 


in Iran: A Microcosm of the Cosmic Play 
(Vancouver, 1979), pp. 35-41, 


- 


Among the political factors lead- 
ing to the Islamic resurgence in Iran, 
the following were prominent: abso- 
lute despotism; denial of basic 
human rights; 1055 of credibility of 
the government; separation of reli- 
gion from politics and bid to create 
rift between religious elements and 


: masses; revival and glorification of 


the pre-Islamic past at the cost of 
the existing Islamic structure; ever- 


increasing discrimination among and , 


against the masses, promoting a 


-kind of class system; domination of 


Muslim by non-Muslims in govern- 
ment offices and national institu- 
tions; subservience and extraordinary 
concessions to a Christian super- 
power’; non-dependence of the 
ulema on the government pàtronage; 
superficial recrudescence of Islamic 
political fortunes іп neighbouring 
Pakistan, Turkey, and Saudi 
Arabia?; cultivation of the Iranian 
clergy by the Soviet embassy for a 
twin objective, namely to win accep- 
tance as friends of Islam, and to pro- 
mote and sustain anti-US bias in 
Iran.8 . 


T.. “economic causes could be 
subdivided under two heads: the 
state оҒ the clergy, and the state of 
the nation. In one case, the base was 
spiritualism and, in the other, it was 
materialism. Because of Khoms? and 
zakat dutifully paid by the Iranian 
Muslims to their clergy, this class 
not only grew immensely rich but it 
also independently тап numerous 
institutions for public welfare, thus 
maintaining strong and effective 
links with the masses. 


As against their sound position, 
the general economy of Iran faltered 
In recent years. А vicious circle of 
Increased money supply, rising ex- 
pectations, inflation, corruption, 
frustration, and social tensions deve- 
loped. Gaps in income widened. 


Agriculture was ruined and the illu- 





6. Murtaza Mutahhary, Islamic Move- 
ments in Twentieth Century (Tehran, 1979), 
pp. 55-60. { 


7. Asnaad-e. Laaneh-e 
n.d.), Number 8, p. 179, 


8.' Ibid., Number 7, p. 55. 


9. This represents one-fifth of the 
annualsavings to be distributed halfas 
alms and'the other half to the mujtahids 
as the Imam’s share. 


Jasoosi (n.p., 


sion of industrial growth was expos- 
ed. Mounting unemployment and 
cost of living agitated the’ layman's 
mind and he was attracted to the 
rich religious establishments which 
regularly disbursed stipends to the 
people working with them. 


- The ruling elite in Iran, with .the 
Shah at the apex, developed a highly 
obnoxious behaviour pattern . based 
on a superiority complex, arrogance, 
and self-righteousness. Part of the 


Pahlavi Shahs’ alienation from the . 


masses was due to their innate mis- 
givings about their own legitimacy. 
They were particularly harsh on the 
Shi'i clergy who often branded them 
as imposters. The Iranian psyche hàs 
always been poetic and potent. The 
psychological context of the anti- 
regime movement was the ego con- 
frontation syndrome.  Psychologi- 
cally, the masses were attracted to 
the call of Islam because it rejected 
the idea of superiority based on 
status or position, and all through 
the clergy had lived with the people 
and cherished their aspirations. 
Moreover, most of their accusations 
against the regime were proved cor- 
rect. 


These multifarious factors amply 


answer the question ‘Why the Islamic. 


revival іп Iran? It is thus evident 
that whereas the secular nationalists 
and politicians were concerned only 
with the political, economic and 
administrative problems and groped 
for direction, the religious leaders 
were one with the people in every 
sphere of life. They also had a well- 
knit organizational structure as well 
as a blueprint for an alternative 
government. | 


1. Islamic resurgence in Iran is, 
therefore, not a freak phenomenon. 
It is the product primarily of the 
long continuing religiosity of the 
people gaining a political expression 
in the face of an alienated, unres- 
ponsive, and corrupt political and 
administrative system. The leader- 
ship was provided by the clerical 
segment because of its well-entrench- 
ed religious, social and economic 
position. The movement was an іп- 
digenous response to the challenge 
from internal and external sources, 
and it was built on and around six 
symbolic М? namely, Mehdi, mul- 
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" monolithic whole. 


lah, minber, masjid, mustaz'af (dep- 
rived), and martyrdom. 


The Islamio Movement of Iran 
(Nehzat-e Islami-e Iran) is not a 
Differences in 
ideological orjentation and tactical 
approaches are perceptible. This is 
because of the historical Shi'i tradi- 
tions or the doctrine of ijtihad.. So’ 
far as the basic question of réla- 
tionship between the Imam and the 
Amir/Shah, or the ecclesiastical and 
temporal authorities, are concerned, 


two distinct traditions: were set by. 


the second and third Ithna ' Ashari 
Imams (Hasan and Husain). 


Whereas the former compromised 
with the temporal authority for the 
Sake of peace and unity in the 
ummah and treated religion as his 
preserve, the latter took a composite 
stand. He refused to offer Ёга! 
(fealty) to the temporal authority. 
That difference іп approach has 
continued in the Shi’i clergy ever 
since. Іп Iran, they constitute the 


“main moderate and militant seg- 
. ments with the  traditionists,- 


the 
modernists, and the conformists in 
between. In post-revolutionary Iran, 
the militant group no doubt also 
acquired a place of importance. 


] t is the doctrine of ijtihad which 
explains the varying attitudes, at 
different points of time, of- the 
Iranian clergy towards State affairs 
and other claims to rule. Ayatollah. 
Khomeini is a fundamentalist and an 
activist as well. He concentrated his 
attention on training the ulema not 
merely in religious subjects but also 
as rulers of the community. Depart- 
ing from the tolerant posture, he 
decreed that since the policies and 
practices of the Pahlavi Shahs and 
the State system were ‘anti-Islamic, 
not only had the Shah forfeited his 
legitimacy bat the monarchical sys- 
tem itself must also be terminated. 


Since the end of the rule of the’ 


Khulafa-e Rashidoon (the righteous: 


Caliphs) in the seventh century’ 
A.D., the Islamic Republic of- Iran, 


which is in the fourth year of its: 


establishment, presents the first case 
of a State directly ruled and гип by 
the ulema. Their dominance has been 


challenged by the religious as well: 


as secular elements. To the ruling 
clerical class itself, their new task is 


a great ckallenge and experience. 
Within aspan of four years, they 
have deliberately demolished the 
secular infrastructure in every field 
and the pangs of building afresh, 
according io their own light, are 
natural and inevitable. 


І n Ше meantime, а 
transition is perceptible. The mili- 
tant clerical leadership, bearing the 
onerous responsibilities of statecraft- 
and management, has gradually 
mellowed and even appears ‘mode- 
fate’ to the still diehard usoolis who 
recently emerged as the ‘Hojjatiyeh’ 
group. This is an interesting deve- 
lopment to watch, for the basic prin- 
ciple of the usooli[muitahidi schools 
of thought is-that the pronounce- 
ments and rulings of the mai jae 
taglid are valid only in his life time. 


In effect, it implies that the writ of- 


the living su»reme-fagih and marj'a- 
e-taglid, Ayatollah al-Ozma Syed 


Rouhollah Mousvi Khomeini, may: 


not be bindiag after he departs from 
the scene. Anticipating this likely 
complication, and anxious to sur- 
mount this 2lement ‘of potential in- 
stability, the followers of the Line of 


* Imam Khorreini have recently made 


a move to ош Ayatollah al-Ozma 
Sheikh Hussain Ali Montazeri in a 


position of readiness for smooth suc-' 


cession. Montazeri is relatively 


young and he has yet to acquire the’ 


charisma of Khomeini. 


Khomeini's visions of Islam and 


the State were challenged by equally 
erudite and prominent Shi'i ulema, 
such as the moderate Ayatollah Syed 
Kazam Sharratmadari and the radi- 
cal, late Ayatollah Syed Mahmud 


Tàaleqani.9 an ‘Islamic thinker, the. 
late Dr. Ali Shari'ati, developed an: 


alternative innovative 'and progres- 
sive thesis which accommodated 
Islam, revolt and change in histori- 


cal, religious. sociological, economic . 
and political-terms.? The number of. 


10. Nikki В. Keddie, ‘Religion, 


Society and Revolution in Modern Iran’, · 


in” Michael Б, Bonnie’ and Nikki R. 
Keddie, eds., Modern Iran: ‘The Dialectics 


of Continuity ES Change (Albany, New 


York, 1981), p р. 


“Ы. For ana c studies see Hamid 
Algar, On the Sociology of Islam: Lectures 
by Ali Shari’atl (Berkeley, 1979); A.H.H. 
"Abidi, ‘Dr Ali Shari'atl: The Man and 


streak of 


Iranian Muslims believing in and 
adhering to the ideas of these three 
teachers is considerable. 

Islamic revivalism as propounded 
by Khomeini and his kind of. divines 
has created a host of problems for 
the people and, in furn, revivalism 
confronts numerous challenges that 
come from many directions. The 
central point in all this is the human 
response to change. The Iranian 
regime has launched an all-out cul- 
tural revolution in order to reach 
its cherished. goal of Islamization. 
Islam is projected in- highly revolu- 
tionary colours. It is being argued 
that the revolution was wrought not 
merely for improving the material 


` comforts of life, but for regulating 


the nation's affairs according to the 
principles of Islam. The present stage 
is one of transition and the difficul- 
ties associated with it have to be 
borne with patience and sacrifice. 


Ti. other approach to the deve- 
lopments in Iran is secular and. mate- 


. rialistic.. From this point of view, 


the picture looks grim and dismal. 
According to this, since the^revolu- 
tion led by Islamists has taken Iran 
backward, the hold of the clergy · 
should be broken for the sake of 
material recovery. In fact, the crucial 
issue which will determine the des- 
tiny of Islamic revivalism and of 
Iran is that of the conflict between 
the spiritual and material value 
systems. 

Tt is difficult to quantify the degree 
of support either of these views enjoy 
there.: Meanwhile, the Islamic revi- 
valists cannot ignore fwo fundamen- 
tal points: genuine material needs of 
the people, and the ultimate com- 
pulsive fotce of the masses. There 
are indications that the Iranian gov- 
ernment has initiated with full aware- 
ness economic planning in a manner 


. which meets both needs. 


The trickiest threat to the Islamic 
Movement in Iran may be posed by 
the munafig (hypocrite) elements who 
are not necessarily of the Mujahidin- 
e-Khalg group. Most probably, they 
are counter-revolutionary ` agents 
who have infiltrated into the domi- 
nant circles feigning Islamic fervor. |. 


His Ideas’, Islam and the Modern Age 


(New Delhi), May 1982. pp. 76-100, 


Some of them were spotted out 
recently. 


Turning to the implications of the 
Islamic revival in Iran, one finds a 
mixed picture with positive and 
negative shades both in the religious 
and political domains. The backbone 
of the Iranian revolution, Islamic 
consciousness, derives its legitimacy 
and- authority from the original 
Islam and Islamic sources and heri- 
tage. But, in the Iranian context, it 
faces a complex problem for certain 
pre-Islamic dogmas and myths have 
been absorbed over a period of time 

. by the Islamic thought in Iran. 


W 


enriched the cultural heritage of 
Iranian Islam, it was seen by the 
puritan non-Iranians as а” bid'at 
(innovation) in the original creed. 
Since the Iranian Islamic resurgence 
is also pan-Islamic iu its political 
SWeep, it is viewed as a menace by 


some of the existing Islamic regimes.- 


For their own protection, the latter 
have launched a counterattack on 
the Iranian revolution by question- 


ing, among other things, its Islamic- 


credentials. It could be easily dubbed 
sectarian. since the Shi’is constitute 
a minor segment of the world Mus- 
lim population. n 


Because of Shi'i numerical. size, 


many fondly hoped that the Iranian- 


threat would dissolve itself in course 
of time. And yet; there is no gain- 
saying the fact that most of the 
governments in Muslim States today 
feel insecure, given the tremors the 
Iranian revolution has produced in 
other Muslim lands. ` 


The other Muslim regimes in the 
region have tried to meet the chal- 
lenge, either by going in for cosmetic’ 
democratization or by loosening 
their purse strings in order to attract 
the support of larger segments of 
their population. But since the 
Iranian threat is also Islamic in соп- 
tent, it has to be met on the reli- 
gious plane as well. In either case, 
the region's governments and people 


12. According to a recent study, the 
ratio of Sunnis to Shi'is. is approximately 


~—five to one. Roger M. Savory, “Тһе pro- 


blem of sovereignty in an Ithna Ashari ` 
(‘Twelver’) Shi'j State’, in Michael Curtis, 
n. 3, p. 131. | 


hereas such a synthesis has - 


: political, 


confront a dilemma.  Unbridled- 
political and economic concessions 
are considered risky. Islamization 
may create problems of an equally 


ѕегіриѕ nature unpalatable to the - 


regimes. 


Т, prospects of ап Islamic bloc 
under the Iranian umbrella, although 
cherished by the Iranian leadership, 
Should not be unduly :exaggerated. 
- Historically, the Iranian Muslims, 
till ihe recent rise of Khomeini, 
never. displayed апу pan-Islamic 
sentiments. Nonetheless, the positive 
aspects of the Islamic model in Iran 
_ have demonstrated Islam’s ability to 
^ stand as.an independent ideology 
' against powerful forces; both within 
and outside; they also' demonstrate 
the ability of the Islamic clergy to 
engineer and sustain a revolution by 
gaining the support even of the 
people who had no pafticular com- 
( mitment- to Islam, and doing so in 
an ideological and revolutionary 
manner. _ 

The political dimensions of Isla- 
mic resurgence in Iran have had an 
acknowledged impact on the region 
as well as outside it. Its reverbera- 
tions are felt in the near“and distant 
neighbourhood where the socio- 
political and military strategies are 
Pis revamped.!3 In its attitude to 

e two super powers, the Islamic 
Republic of Iran has presented a 
unique spectacle. Having kept both 
of them' guessing, it has provided a 
fresh dimension to the Non-aligned 
Movement. 


А study of the боқ statements 
emanating from the post-revolution 
leadership of Iran bring out cer- 
tain interesting points. First, there 
is the call for revolutionary spirit 
and emotional.unity among the 
Muslims. The Islamic concept of 
ummah is not restricted by time, 
space of territory. Second, the em- 
phasis on the principle of tawhid 
(unity), which does not accept 
racial, genetic, physical, class, social, 
national ог economic 
differences among Muslims. Third, 
the stress оп the unity of religion 
and politics. Fourth, the idea of 


13. For ап Iranian versicn of the 
impact, see Abul-Fazl Ezzati. The Revolu- 
tionary Islam and the Islamic Republic 
(Tehran, 1981), pp. 253-2. 


economic integration among the 
Muslim States and within the Third 
World countries is reiterated in a 
new form. 


The prospects for the latter look 
good on the surface,’ given the facts 
of territorial contiguity, immense 
manpower, vast natura] resources, 
and economic complimentarity of 
the Muslim States. But the con- 
straints are also there. The situation 
is similar to that of the Arabs, 
where the great potential for unity 
could not be realised due to well- 
known internal and external factors. 
Revolutionary Islamic lran's call 
for a new blend of Islamic revival 
and unity.is notlikely to fare any 
better. It will most likely be diluted, 
distorted or defeated by the ruling 
elites of other Muslim States, or 
subverted by the super powers in 
defence of their own vital national 
interests. 


А word about, the off-repeated 
talk of export of Islamic revolution 


or resurgence. For sure, these are ` 


not exportable commodities. The 
Iranian phenomenon is indigenous 
and it has built itself up on the 
specific set of domestic factors. 
Even though the socio-economic and 


‘political situation may be similar in 


some of the neighbouring States, 
such conditions, by themselves, can- 
not precipitate.a reproduction of the 
Iranian model. Every time it.has to 
be a different compound consistent 
with the genius of different people, 
their traditions and institutions. 


The Islamic resurgence in Iran is 
still in a state of flux. It has flourish- 
ed on the aroused emotions of the 
people. It confronts numerous chal- 
lenges. Yet, it has shown a tendency 
to consolidate itself partly through 
evolving some solid institutions in 
which the masses have not only 
participated but have also developed 
sfakes. It has perfected a sound 
pyramidal structure of - organization 
whose strength was demonstrated 
when, inspite of a variety of repeat- 
ed internal and external pressures, 
the infrastructure stood firm. It will 
last so long as-the Iranian masses 
support it. If it fails, it will have 
disastrous consequences for the 
Islamic clergy — not only in Iran, 
but elsewhere, too. 
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Е aid the nation stale 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER: 


ISLAM and nationalism, are often 
considered contradictory terms. 
Apart from theologians, i many other 
Muslims trained- im modern disci- 
plines also maintain that ‘Islamic 


internationzlism is: ‘both, political as. 


well as religious. Even a great 
Muslim ‘thinker like Dr. Iqbal en- 
tered into polemics on this question 
with: Maulana Hussain Ahmad 
Madani, a leader of the nationalist 
Jamiat-ul-Ulama and the rector of 
Darul-Ulur-Deoband. ` Strangely 


2. enough, Iqbal defended Islamic in- 


ternationalism and Maulana Madani 
composite Indian nationalism. 


‘Maulana Madani, in support of 
his position, quoted profusely, from 
the Koran. The main thrust of the 
Maulana’s argument’ was that the 
word gaum (community or nation i in 
the modern context) has been-used 


. over two hundred: times in the 


Koran but nowhere is it indicative 
of separate gaumiyyat’ (nationhood) 
for believers and unbelievers, for 
prophets and kafirs. On the other 
hand, quoting the verses, the Mau- 
lana proves that’ the Koran asserts 
that his prophets and kafirs belong 
to the same cuam; the only difference 
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between them is that of belief. 


Nationalism is a territorial or geo- 
graphical concept, not a religious 
one. Apart from territory, its other 
determinant factors are languáge, 
culture and common economy. The 
Koran too, apart from territory, re- 
cognises the significance of these fac- 
tors in a very explicit жау; ‘For 
every folk (qaum) i is a guide’ (13:7). 
Also, it says, ‘And we never sent а. 
messenger gave with the language of 
his folk’ (14:7). Thus, we see that 
Allah has sent His messengers to 
different folks or communities in 
their own languages. The common- 
ality of territory and language is duly 
recognised by the Koran. . Even cul- 
tural and ritualistic differences have 
not been overlooked: “Unto. each ` 
nation have we given, sacred. rites 
which they are to perform; so let 
them not dispute with thée of the 
matter, but summon thou unto Фу. 
Lord. Lo! thou indeed. followest 
right guidance’ (22:67). 


Having recognised ‘all thé impor- 
tant determinants of qaumiyyat 


(nationhood) i.e., language, culture-—— 


and territory it would not be i in the’ 
right spirit of the Koran to maintain ^ 


that there is no place for national- 
ism in Islam. 

Even the practice of the Prophet 
(sunna) gave it due recognition by 
entering into a pact with different 
tribes and religious groups of 
Madina to constitute a political com- 
munity. This pact has been referred 
to in Islamic history as Sahifah. 


Rus to it and quoting Ibn 
Ishaq, the first biographer cf the 
Prophet, Ibn Hisham tells us: ‘Ibn 
Ishaq said that the Messenger of 
God drew up an agreement between 
the immigrants and the helpers'(and) 
in which Jews were also included. 
They (i.e., the Jews) were allowed to. 
follow their religion and retain their 
properties. Some conditions were 
laid down onthem and they were 
allowed some conditions. (See Ibn 
Hisham Sirah Vol. 1,. Cairo, 1332 
A.H.). The sunna of the Prophet 
thus shows that a political commu- 
nity, comprising followers of diffe- 
rent faiths, can be created on the 
basis of a mutual pact. For the then 
tribal-ridden Arabia, this pact was 
— nothing short ofa politioal revolu- 
tion. 


The noted orientalist, Nicholson, 
comments: *No one can study it 
without being impressed by the poli- 
tical genius of its author. Ostensibly 
a cautious and tactful reform, it was 
in reality a revolution. Muhammad 
did not strike openly at the indepen- 
dence of the tribes, but he destroyed 
it, in effect, by shifting the centre of 


power from the tribe to the commu- - 


nity.” (R.A. Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs, Cambridge, 

1907, pp-173). It was оп the basis 
of this pact that the Jamiat-ul-- 
Ulama-i-Hind justified its stand on 
composite nationalism and accepted 
the Congress ideology. Thus, both 
the theory and (the Prophet’s) prac- 
tice of Islam do not contradict the 
modern concept of nationalism. 


Even in Pakistan, which is sup- 
posedly based on the Islamic concept 
of polity, this question is far from 
resolved. The ideology of Pakistan 
itself has run into rough weather. 
Those who — and the Jamaat-e- 
Islami people are prominent among 
~them — reject the territorial concept 
of nationalism have to face many 
embarrassing questions. If the geo- 


graphical nation is antithetical to 
Islam, can any Muslim, from апу 
other country, be allowed to settle 
in Pakistan? Obviously even the 
Jamaat government, , if ever formed 
in Pakistan, would not be able to 
follow any such course. 


It is very difficult fo reject in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, the reality of 
the modern concept of nation-State. 
The Jamdat-i-Islami; whatever its 
theoretical’ formulations, cannot. 
easily come to terms. with the.com- 
plex reality by rejecting territorial 
nationalism in practice. Religious 
nationalism becomes a contradiction 
in terms. ‘It is very difficult for the 
peoples of diverse cultures, langu- 
ages and, modes of living to consti- 
tute an homogenous nation. It was 
precisely for this reason. that the 
erstwhile East Pakistan ceded from 
Pakistan.. There was, among the 
people of East Pakistan, an acute 


` sense of separate language and cul- 


ture. This, coupled with an equally 
acute sense of economic injustice, 
finally brought about the inevitable 
separation. 


T. Jamaat, as is well known, 
believes in religious nationalism if 
it can be so described. It believes 
that Islam is a sufficiently strong 
religious bond to make for a viable 
unity and to' constitute a State. 
While international religious unity 
has been a distinguishing trait of 
the history of Islam, political unity 


has never been its automatic fall- 


out. One must distinguish between 
religious unity and political unity. 
It would be a serious mistake to 
treat them on par. 


The eminent historian, Ibn Khal- 
dun, too was aware of this fact. His 
theory of ‘asabiyah’ (group solida- 
rity) bears this out. He maintains 
that the feeling of group solidarity 
is essential for retaining power. 
According to him different groups 
with different opinions and desires 
cannot coexist cohesively, despite 
belonging to one religion. 


Giving ап example of this incom- 
patibility, he says, “Оле may com- 
pare what has happened in this con- 
nection in Ifriqiyah and the Maghrib 
from the beginning to the present 
time. The inhabitants of those lands 
are Berber tribes and groups.. The. 


‚Каша Siddiqui 


first (Muslim) victory over them and 
the European Christians (in the 
Maghrib) was of no avail. They con- 
tinued to rebel and apostatized time 
after time .... After the Muslim reli- 
gion had been established among 
them, they went on revolting and 
seceding, and they adopted dissident 
religious opinions many times.’ (Ibn 
Khaldun, Zhe Mugaddimah, tr. by 
Franz Rosenthal and abr. by N.J. 
Dawood, Princeton University Press, 
1970, pp 130-31). 


І. view of these empirical facts 
since’ the early period of Islam, it 
would be difficult to maintain an 
ideological positión against the con- 
cept of the nation-State. However, 
the recent Iranian revolution has 
once again given spurt to the idea 
of Islamic internationalism. In a Haj 
seminar held in August 1982 by the 
Muslim Institute in London, Dr. 
said that, ‘The 
Islamic movement must commit it- 
self to the abolition of nation-States 
that divide the Ummah in the fashion 
of a jigsaw puzzle.’ 


Dr. Siddiqui insisted on redraw- 
ing the ‘entire map of the Muslim 
world.’ He suggested that the 40 or 
more Islamic nation-States be re- 
placed by four regional Islamic- 
States. According to him, a new 
Islamic State will emerge in the Far 
East ‘taking in modern Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Bangla Desh, and parts 
of the Philippines.’ Then there will 
be an Islamic State consolidating 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Iraq, Syria, Jordan, Palestine, Leba- 
non, the Gulf States, the Arabian 
Peninsula and areas now under Rus- 
sian colonialism. The third Islamic 
State would include Egypt, Somalia, 
the Sudan, and the States of the 
North African coast up to and in- 
cluding’ Morocco and Mauritania. 
The fourth new State would take in 
Chad, Niger, Nigeria, Mali, and 
little republics that are strewn 'along 
the western and southern coast of 
West Africa from Senegal to Gabon.’ 
(See Crescent International, Canada, 
August 16-31, 1982). 


Perhaps Siddiqui lives in a world 
of his own, away from the harsh 


realities. His scheme can, at best, 


be described as a ‘vision run riot’. 
When everrtwo nations like Egypt 
and Libya, or Шад and Syria could 
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not combine despite ТРА 
affinity and repeated efforts, how 
can nations lacking ‘any cohesion, 
and at logger-heads, ideologically 
combine into such a colossal regional 


| union of States. Many of the States 


like Iran and Iraq, Pakistan. and 


` Afghanistan, . which Siddiqui pro- 


poses іо weld together are at war 
with each other and are deeply 
divided by race and, tribe, apart 
from ^ unbridgeable. ideological 
differences. 


| Siddiqui i is so overwhelmed by the 

sense of Islamic unity in its ideo- 
logical.sense that he, at one stroke, 
sweeps away all other dividing 
factors altogether. Even if there is 
ideological cohesion and à common 
political vision, the "fact of im- 
balance in economic’ development 
itself would rend nations apart. 
What if, apart from economic 
imbalance, there are, cultural, lin- 
guistic, ideological and political 
differences? In such an event, let 
alone unity, even co-existence would 
be difficult to achieve. 


N, Arab country, however rich 
in its oil resources, views with 
equanimity the prospects of Mus- 
lims from other countries settling 
down and sharing their riches. There 
also has been controversy about the 
Arabs and Non-Arabs. The Ikhwa- 


- nul-Muslimin, a counterpart of the. 


Jàmaat-i-Islami in the, Arab world, 
stands for Islamic internationalism 


- and rejects the concept of the Arab 


nationhood propounded by thé 
Egyptian leader, Gamal Abd al- 
Nasir. However, the Ikhwan view 
had failed to evoke emotional appeal 
in the Arab world. It remains an 
ideological position ‘of a fringe- 
group. 


“Тһе confrontation between Arab 
nationalism arid Islamic internation- 


alism has been a predominant feature , 


throughout thé Arab world, includ- 
ing Saudi Arabia which provides : 
leadership to the conservative Arab 
regimes. The Arabs themselves are 
divided into many nation-States and 
have, among themselves, sharp 
internal contradictions. Arab 


nationalism acquires overwhelming ^ 


force, transcending  nation-State 
barriers, only during, a period of 
grave general crisis. Here too the 
jntra-State contradictions some- 


€ 


times are so intense that even a 
grave crisis fails to generate any 
` powerful ezhos of Arab nationalism, 
This was witnessed very well during 
the Israeli aggression over Lebanon, 
When, the Palestinians were being 
massacred in Lebanon, 
"world was witnessing the gory drama 
in silence as the different. Arab 
countries could- not resolve their 
mutual differences, © 


T. nation-State. remains, at least 
in the present era, а firmly rooted 


reality. Islamic internationalism, at. 


best, has: remained an ideological 
position of certain groups in the 
Islamic world: This ideological posi- 
tion is completely at logger-heads 
with the empirical reality. The Iraq- 
Iran war is another evidence of this, 
if any тоге. evidencé is needed. 
Saddam Husain of Iraq had initially 
thought that, with the Arab armies 
marching into Iran, the Arabs of 
Khuzistan. (an oil-rich province in 
Tran) woulc rise in revolt, a wish 
-which rémained unfulfilled. 


Also, Khomeini, since he cáme to 


power has been giving stirring calls. 


to the Shi'as of Iraq (of course the 
appealis not directed explicitly to 
the Shi'as but the implication is for 


anyone to sze) to revolt against the. 


Saddam regime, a wish that did not 


materialise even after the Iranian 


army entered the region of Basra 
which is predominantly inhabited 
by the Shi'as. In both the cases 
national intzrests, if- not powerful 
national feelings, had the better of 
Islamic feelings or sectarian soli: 
darity. 


Í am not saying that the concept 
of the natian-State is an ultimate of 
human progress’ 
politics. Far: from it. I am only 


trying to say that while upholding ` 


an ideological position, one cannot 
ignore empirical reality which is a 
product of certain socio-economic 
forces. The socio-economic forces 


have had their way throughout the: 


history of Islam and the vision of a 
unified ummah, except for a brief 
period, could never be realised. The 
political, unity of ummah was shat- 
tered for ever after the decline of the 
* Abbasid empire. Тһе nation-States 
of our time would begin to decline, 
if at all, not because of Islam but 
despite it. 


the Arab. 


in the field of * 
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Towards an Islamic society 


GODFREY 


-- 


.Bangladesh. 


“ 


JANSEN 


GETTING on for half the Moslems 
in the world, 330m out of 750m, 
live in the four Moslem countries of 
south-east: Asia and south Asia: 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan and 
Outsiders see these 
governments as. stalwartly, even 
militantly, Islamic. Local militants 
see them otherwise. They argue that 
the governments are fearful of Isla- 
mic militancy because it is the force 
most likely to overturn them. The 
regimes cannot fight the militants 
openly so they fight them by trying 
to outbid them. Thus many Moslems 
are subjected to the distorting pro- 
cess of being opposed in their beliefs 
and practices by governments claim- 
ing to be very Islamic, indeed. 


There are. three layers of Islam in 


“these countries: first, the admini- 


strative Islam of the rulers; second, 
the orthodox Islam of the ulemas 
(theologians) апа traditionalists; 
third, the militant, reformist Islam 


‘of devout laymen, most of whom, 


though by no means all, are young. | 





*Reproduced from Тһе Economist, Sep- 
tember 4, 1982. 


In theory, the orthodox and the 
militants have the joint aim of 
establishing an Islamic society lead- 
ing to an Islamic State; in practice, . 
the orthodox often collude with 
government to suppress the mili- 
tants. І А ; 


The first layer, bureaucratic Islam, 
comprises the ministries of religion 
or religious affairs, plus a plethora 
of official and semi-official ecclesi- 
astical organisations. In the second 
layer are such orthodox groups as 
the Nahdatul Ulema in Indonesia; 
the Islamic party or PAS in Malay- 
sia; a section of the Moslem League 
and two ulema organisations in 
Pakistan; three fragments of the 
Moslem League and one section of 
the Islamic Democratic League in 
Bangladesh. 


In the third layer, militant Islam 
is represented in Indonesia by the 
old Masjumi party (now under a 
different name), still led in vigorous 
old age by Muhammed Natsir; by a 
group of young men and women 
associated with the Salman mosque 
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attached to Bandung's technological 
university; by university and school 
associations; by the large-scale 
Muhammadiyah educational organ- 
isation, and by a loose confeder- 


-ation of mosque youth ‘clubs. In 


Malaysia there is the youth move- 
ment Abim led by Anwar [brahim 
and the young wing of PAS. In 
Pakistan and Bangladesh there is 
the Jamaat-i-Islami, which used to 
be one movement, under the late 
Maulana Maududi and now func- 
tions separately in the two countries 
— though mainly underground in 
the hostile environment of Bangla- 
desh. The Jamaat in: both: Pakistan 
and Bangladesh are.as political as 
they are allowed to be.’ 


In fundamental Islam there is no 
separation between religion and 
politics: а truly devout Moslem 
politician is committed to work 
ultimately for an Islamic State, with 
an Islamic society as the first step. 
In Indonesia and Malaysia, the 


tulers-have said officially that rel-. 
igion and politics must. be. kept ` 


apart. Yet a clause in the Bangladesh 
constitution says that faith in Allāh 


‘‘shall be the basis of all-actions.’ 


Goci Zia ul Haq haş gone’ а 
10% further than this in Pakistan by 
implementing some, fundamental 
islamic reforms. . But; in the eyes ‘of 
‘the’ reformists in the: new. militant 
тібуешелі, the autocratic nature of 
his power deprives him of Islamic 
legitimacy. It is fundamental to the 
pure théory-of- Islamic: politics that 
there:should be consent, consultation 
and::<consensus. . Hence - hereditary 
monarchy - and. ‘autocracy, civil or 
military, “аге: ‘both anathema:to Isla» 
mic:purists— even though, through» 
out.Islamic history; these have been 
the usual forms "of government 


"Unable and unwilling ‘to. come to 
terms with the basic demands of 
fnilitant Islam, these Moslem gov- 
érnments resort both to. repression 
and to out-bidding. It is in Indo- 
nesia, the world's largest Moslem 
State, that the. militants are most 
on- the defensive, fighting back a 
very strong, multi- -sided `- govern- 
mental attack. One of the most 
effective tactics used in Indonesia 
has been simply to reduce the offi- 
cial count of Moslems: Indonesia is 


generally reckoned to be 90% Mos- 
lem but -his percentage is lowered 
by fudging the census: if the average 
illiterate Moslem does not answer 
*yes' to the loaded question ‘Can you 
read the Koran? he or she is classifi- 
ed as non-Moslem. 


T.. four Indonesian Moslem 
parties have been herded together 
into a single party called the United 
Development party. Іп the past 
three elections, this party was pro- 


‘hibited from promoting religious 


issues, thus depriving it of its special 
electoral eppeal. The electoral lists 
were purged, the candidates were 
screened (a third being rejected in 
1971) and the voting and ‘counting 
process was tampered with. Given’ 
these impediments, the Moslem 
alliance did well to win 96 seats out 
of 460 at both the 1977 election and 
at the last election in May, 1982, 
although in 1982 they lost the capital 
to ше Бе, 


A ыа іздеді tactic is the : 
support -given to other: 


official 
religions so that they serve as a 


counterweizht to Islam. Apart from - 


the elaborately structured and widely 
propagated secular cult of.Pancasila; 
Indonesia's mysterious official- ideo-, 
logy, Buddhism has been resurrected’ 
and the gentle, exotic. Hinduism of 
Bali has been given: its political 
organisation. The government. also 
promotes a Javanese .cult called 
Kebatinan, a strange amalgam of 
animism, mysticism and песго- 
mancy, which is said to be -the -per- 
sonal faith of President Suharto and 
several of -his senior generals — in 
addition, naturally, to. their adher- 
ence to islam. 2а ДАТЫ 


m ав 


| it is the Chiistians who have 
benefited- most from official patron- 
age. The. nàmber: of: churches: has 
quadrupled, -and .the* number of 
Christians has doubled, in the past 
20 years (many of these converts are 
believed to be "ex-communists who 
changed colour aftér. the 1965 mass- 
actes to escape persecution). Chris- 
tian missionaries now 
work of their owu private airstrips 


covering Indonesia, 4l'in one pro~ 
„Vince alone. Suharto uses his Chris- , 
"Чап minority in rather. the same . 


way as the Jate. Shah of Iran used 


his religious minorities.tó fill posts. 


ave a nef- . 


in-Iran’s intelligence services: Chris- 
tians now have such jobs as ‘deputy 
chief of staff of the armed forces, 
head. of defence intelligence and 
co-ordinating minister of politics 
and security. As a result, the -old 
goodwill between Christian and: 
Moslem in Indonesia is disappear- 
ing; the Christians risk the same 
grim fate as the Bahais in Iran 
should official protection be with- 
drawn after a change of regime. 


The Islamic contest in Malaysia 
is neither as deliberate nor as com- 
prehensive as in Indonesia, though 
there are some similarities. Just as 
Indonesian civil servants and mili- 
tary officers are indoctrinated in 
Pencasila, so in Malaysia they are 
given courses in the official ideo-. 
logy, Rukunegara, as well as in the 
ofücial brand of Islam. The manage- 
ment of Islam in Malaysia is in the 
personal charge of the princely 
rulers of the federation’s various 
states, thus. making it the nearest 
thing in-the Islamic world to an 
established church led by crowned . 


heads. 


Чп politics; there is а straight 


‘unequal fight between the official 


United-Malays National Organisa- 
tion (Umno) and PAS, the orthodox 
Islamic party. There аге -ѕЅо many 
restrictions on any kind of political 
activity in Malaysia — for instance, 
no open-air meetings are allowed 
unless they are addressed by a 
minister—that the youth movement, 
Abim, remains strictly extra-politi- 
cal. Even so, its ectivities are curbed. 


Students are not allowed to join it, 


permits for its meetings and semi- 
nars are often refused, its monthly 
magazine is not allowed on general 
sale. The movement's leader, Anwar 
Ibrahim, was jailed without trial for 
two years; civil servants and teachers 
who are Abim office-holders find 
themselves demoted. Despite these 
restrictions, there are still calls for 
the banning of Abim — and for 
the banning of the reformist Aliran 
group, based in Penang, which 
admits that its membership consists 
of 55 intellectuals. 


Tie governments of all four coun- 
tries — Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakis- 
tan, Bangladesh — seem to have— 
come to the conclusion, perhaps 


^ 


after the seizure of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca in 1979, that the 
annual Haj pilgrimage could pro- 


‘vide the breeding ground for dan- 


gerously radical ideas. Thus, by 
making it rather difficult, these. 
Moslem governments appear to be 
trying to restrict the number of 
people who go on the Haj, one of 
the Five Pillars of Islam. -Pakistan 
and Bangladesh can plead shortage 
of foreign currency but that excuse 
does not apply to 'either Indonesia 
or Malaysia. In Indonesia the fee 
for going on the Haj has been rais- 
ed, exorbitant air fares are charged, 
and pilgrims are further deterred by 
hardships caused by mismanagement 
(and corruption) at the ministry of 
religions. 


Another exercise in discipline in 
all four countries is that the sermons 
in the mosques for the important 
Friday service are under official 
scrutiny and control. On most Fri- 
days, and on all important religious 
occasions, the text or guidelines of 
the sermons are delivered to the 
imams (prayerleaders) by the reli- 
gious ministries. One of the pro- 
visions in the Islamic Co-operation 
Agreement, signed by Indonesia and 
Malaysia in December, 1980, was a 
pledge to counter 'negative Islamic 


influences.’ 


НЕ аге also patterns to the 
ways in.which official Islam tries to 
outbid militant Islam. The most 
obvious way is the building of ever 
more mosques, quite often financed 
by Saudi Arabia or Libya (the 
militants tend to regard Saudi 
Arabia with tolerant scorn and to 
declare Libya’s Isiamic. revolution, 
so far as they can uuderstand it, to 
be shallow and foolish). In 1967, 
Malaysia had 2,000 mosques, one 
mosque for every 3,000 Moslems; 
over the next 10 years it built 
another 2,000, most of them from 
public funds, even though Moslems 
number barely half the federation's 
population. Kuala Lumpur and 
Ipoh both claim that they will have 
the largest Islamic complexes in 
south-east Asia. In Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, too, the building of 
unnecessary mosques is a prime 
activity of official Islam; the new 


mosque in Islamabad has the highest 


minarets in the world. 


: Another hallmark of official Tu А 


‘is “the ' concentration " on Islam’ 5 


“outward _ manifestations: the heavy 
‘projection ‘of Islam on “rádio and: 
television, the onslaught’ on drink, 


drugs and pop: groups, the advocacy 


“of jong’ dresses for girls and their 


separation from boys in ‘schools. 
Both’ Indonesia ‘and Malaysia are 
spending ‘heavily on competitions 
for reciting the Koran — in Arabic, 
which-almost: nobody there under- 
stands. à 


1 1052 of- official Islam is 
the support given - to dawah (or 
dakwah in south-east Asia), which is 
the missionary work of conversion. 
Paid for by Saudi Arabia and Libya, 


the headquarters building of Perkim, . 


a dakwah organisation, is just about 
the tallest building in Kuala Lum- 
pur; the organisation claims to have 
made up to 160,000 converts, some 
of them Malaysia’ s shrewd Chinese, 
who sense which iid the wind is 
blowing. Е 


А much. more worthwhile activity 
of official Islam is the collection: of 
taxes and tithes, zakat on money 
and ushr on landed. ‘property. In 
Malaysia it -is ushr, that .is ‘mostly: 
collected, because ‘the peasants are 
politically weak and -the moneyed 
are politically strong. In Pakistan it 


is the other way around because the. 


landlords and the peasants provide 
the officers and Ше soldiers: who 
keep the regime in power. 


“олу” ап administrator’ 


is гип: by, „Shamsul : „Alam, A pro- 


but who is 
Well on the way to becoming Bangla- 


.désh’s ‘Mr Islam’. Centred in the 
‘huge Beit ef Makatem mosque, `a 


grey cement monstrosity that, is 
easily the ugliest big mosque іп any 


Moslem country, the foundation has . 


' been. brought back to life by Sham- 


"The collection and- distiBUtion of . 


the zakat: fund is.one of the redeem- - 
ing features of General Zia's drive - 


for Jslamicisation. in ; Pakistan. 


Under, a formidably; efficient | ай-” 


ministrator- (in.the.old. Indian civil 


service mould) money is collected ; 


and then- distributed o. the needy 
through a decentralised structure of 
32,000. zakat. committees, whose 
members are ‘chosen, through 'con- 


sensus, at the village or neighbour-, 
.hood level. 


The zakat collected 
compulsorily at source from the 


- bank accounts of'Moslem business- 


sul Alam in the past two а 


Р ‘His most interesting Veiis pro- 
bably unique in the Islamic world, 
is taking imams from the villages, 
where they аге the embodiment of 
stultifying conservatism, and turn- 
ing them into the Moslem equiva- 
lent of worker-priests. Already more 
than 1,000 imams have gone through 


a 45- -day crash, course on such. 
diverse subjects as village adminis- 
tration, first-aid, including a five- ' 


hour maternity course, fertilisers and 


insecticides, fishery and crop rota- 


tion. The targetis to train 100,000 
imams as ооо елеп: 
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DT. fact that Indonesia, Malaysia, | 
` Pakistan and Bangladesh are taking: 


the challenge of militant Islam 
seriously enough to try to contain it 


or outbid it is evidence that the- ` 


challenge is а serious-minded опе. 
With astonishing unanimity; because 
the contacts between -them are not 


particularly close or continuous, the ` 


various reformist movements have 


all arrived át the same diagnosis . 
‘Do not talk to us about · 
the Islamic State’, they say, ‘that іс: 
only a far-distant goal’. Their analy- : 


and cure. 


sis 15 that the older Islamic parties, 


the Masjumi in Indonesia, PAS: in: 
Malaysia, the Moslem League in 


Pakistan and the Moslem Brother- 


hood in the Arab world, all failed 
because they tried to take a political . 
short-cut to the Islamic State. They - 
tried to achieve power through poli- ~ 
tical parties, manifestoes or elec- ' 
tions; when these methods failed, - 


x they turned to violence. 


men and officials is one reason why - 


the Zia regime 18- unpopular among 


bettet-off Pakistanis. 


a 


КӨЗЕ ‘good T€ of. official . 


Islam in action. is the work: of the 
Islamic Foundation і in Daccá. 


‚Тыз, . 


Тһе new objective is. not’ am . 
Islamic State but an Islamic society, " 
to be achieved through а slow trans- ” 
formation, through education and : 

- missionary endeavour, to convert... 
oslems (a. 
good Moslem is one who; in parti- ... 
„cular, does not succumb to such 
evils of ‘modern life? as corruption: . 


Moslems into good 
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` and consumerism). When there are 
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enough good Moslems іп а society, 
that society will inevitably become 
ап Islamic society. If that "Islamic 
Society establishes itself and endures 
then, no less inevitably, it will pro- 
duce an Islamic State. And how long 
will this take? At least a generation, 
perhaps two, is the answer from 
these yong men plus a disappoint- 
ingly few young women. These 
young people, in their twenties and 
thirties, are dedicated, even fanati- 
cal, but not yet in a hurry. 

Westerners tend to dismiss the 
overall plan of radical Moslems as 
simplistic, even simple-minded; 
society, they say, no longer works 
that way. Perhaps it can in societies 
where religion is still a living force, 
as it is in Moslem societies. 


By appearing to eschew ‘the poli- 
tical option, the reformists make 


themselves largely invulnerable. Not . 


even the most hostile *Moslem' gov- 
ernment, as in Indonesia, can curb 
their well-established and large-scale 
educational, social and cultural acti- 
yities. These activities are impres- 
sive. In Indonesia, for instance, 
Masjumi runs four full universities, 
plus medical and engineering facul- 
ties. The Muhammadiyah, for long 
non-political but now made militant 


by official antagonism,.runs 12,000 - 


schools. The largest university 
student organisation, HMI, is 
Islamic and has 140,000 members 
being trained in politics; community 
development and leadership. The 


-organisation of school students,-PEI, 


is even larger, more ‘Islamic апа 
more militant. ' 
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I, Malaysia naturally everything 
is on a smaller scale: Abim has 
40,000 members in 86 branches plus 
15,000 student sympathisers; it 
manages seven high schools and at 
weekends runs village clinics staffed 
by doctor members. The Jamaat in 
Bangladesh claims to have 100,000 
offices with 50,000 members in its 
youth wing alone; it.has several 


: primary and elementary schools and 


some secondary ones; ithas a couple 
of social centres and 
Dacca. The much older Jamaat in 
Pakistan is very active. Claiming 
im members, it runs more than 50 


| schools, while ‘millions’ ате treated 


clinics in - 


every year in its clinics and mobile 
dispensaries; 20,000 students at any 
one time benefit from its help with 
textbooks and fees. 


It is not this do-gooding that 
makes these organisations Islamic. 
The task of making ‘good Moslems’. 
goes on in the small meetings in 
which a dozen or so mémbers come 
together for study, discussion and 
worship. For the Masjumi and the 
two Jamaat organisations these: 
meetings are weekly; for Abim at 
least once a fortnight. In Pakistan, 
the Jamaat says it has 3,000 of its 
basic units, ‘the circles of associates’, 


- in Karachi alone. In Bangladesh full 


members of the Jamaat have to 
answer a somewhat frightening 10- 
column questionnaire on what they 
have done each day. ` . 


T.. largest and least-known reli- 
gious movement in the Moslem 
world today is the Tabligh (Revival) 
movement which, though it is itself 
non-militant, provides the militants 
in Pakistan and Bangladesh. with a 
solid foundation of revivalist Islam. 
It was started in Delhi around 1945 
and developed into the Islamic 
equivalent of Moral Rearmament. 


.Its aim is to produce good Moslems, 


born-again Moslems. A good Mos- 
lem must give an hour a day, or one 
day a week, or three days a month, 
or four weeks a year or four months 


‘in a lifetime to personal missionary 


work, mainly house-to-house visits. 
The Tabligh movement has no regu- 
lar offices, no organisational struc- 
ture, not even a fixed membership. 
Yet it has- attracted to its ranks 
every sort of Moslem, from univer-. 
sity professors to peasants. In the 
three days of its annual assembly in 
Tongi, a small town near Dacca, it 
draws together 5m people; the Haj 
at Mecca attracts 2m people in a’ 
year. Tabligh, has spread its activity 
to every country in which Moslems 
live. 


Although, at present, the Islamic 
reformist groups in south and south- 


east Asia mostly shy away from ` | 


politics or any talk of the Islamic 
State, they are bound to become 
enmeshed in politics one of these 
days. Then it will be seen whether, 
as good Moslems, they can give 
their countries good government. 
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MARXISM AND THE MUSLIM WORLD by 
Maxime Rodinson. Translated by Michael Pallis, 
New Delhi, Orient Longmans, 1980. 











ISLAM AND CAPITALISM by Maxime Rodinson. 
Translated by Brian Peace. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1977. à 


THIS pair of books presents a selection of writing 
and lectures of an eminent French Marxist scholar of 
-the. Arabo-Islamic world. Originally appearing in 











French between 1958 and 1972, these pieces invited — 


much criticism from followers of Weber, liberal so- 
ciologists and militant Marxists. 


The Weberians flayed Rodinson for refuting 
Weber’s thesis of the rise of modern capitalism as a 


—— reflection of European rationality. Rodinson holds 


the Quran to be more rational than the Old and 


Д 


New Testaments. He brooks no encroachment’ of 
history on the virgin territory of what he calls the 
core or essentials of Islam. In this he is close to 
idealistic Muslim apologists. i 


Liberal sociologists criticised him for limiting his 
discussions in a narrow economistic frame. That is, 
the visible centre of Rodinson's argument is to 
present Islamic attempts to escape backwardness 
through a series of modifications in economy, an 
aggiornamento of economy, rather than a risorgi- 
mento, an overall resurgence and reorganization of 
which economic-modernization is only a. part. The 
militant Marxists were outraged by his disavowal of 
a puritanline of class war, panstrücturalism, and 
non-developmental results of the Asiatic mode of 
production. .. - 


Bethatasit may, Rodinson seems to be much 
misunderstood as ап orientalist. He does not reject 
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Weber in totality.' He is only asserting {м being 
the co-sharers of the same Semitic-Hellehic inheri- 
tances, Arab Muslims are as rational or irrational as 
their Judaco-Christian brethren across the Mediter- 
ranean. Though Rodinson lays greater emphasis on 
the economic factors in the diagnosis and' prognosis 
of the Arabo-Islamic situation, he is not naive to 
wholly overlook the social and cultural determinants. 
However, he revels in Marxist heresy. 


Marxist by conviction and descent, he is torn 
between his Marxian sociology and the existential 
realities in the Arabo-Islamic world. To reach 
concordat and synthesis with Muslim specificity, he is 
forced to reduce his Marxism to the extent that it 
becomes merely a groping for communalities between 
Marxism .and Islam, namely, egalitarianism, lack 
of hierarchy, universalism, creative optimism, 
humanism, and what have you at such a level of 
abstraction. : : 


The central thrust of Rodinson's argument is that 
the dominant development paradigm of technologi- 
cally induced growth is given and the road to that 
development lies either through communist or capita- 


list paths. For the third world, including the Arabo- . 


Islamic world, there is no third way. Since the para- 
digm is western in origin and in conception, it is 
alienative. The alienative features cannot be elimi- 
nated but its rigours can be minimised. Since all 
human groups are in constant evolution, the hope 
lies in constituted ideologies, rather, ideological 
syntbeses that have ideational springs іп- capitalism 
or communism without deviating much from the 
socio-cultural mainsprings of the natives. He views 
Islam as an epiphenomenon, similar to an ideology, 
that may be used to serve all kinds of political pro- 
jects and apparatus. No wonder, we have versions 
of Islam a la Khomeini, Qaddafi, Zia, Khalid, et.al. 


.  Orientalists rely too heavily on texts and the orien- 
tals on contexts. It goes to the credit of Rodinson 
that he is equally at home with the texts and contexts. 
Thàt explains his sensitivity to Islamic traditions and 
the reason why he evokes a sympathetic chord in the 
Frenchified Arabo-Islami¢ world. His Marxism, too, 
is tolerant, democratic and. positive, promising a 
secular salvation. Despite their rambling and discur- 

..Ssive style, these two books are more readable and 
pertinent than, say, Edward Said's Orientalism that 
qmainly stresses the primordial role of Islam or Samir 
Amin's Arab Nation: Nationalism and Class Struggle 


that rejects Euro-centric Marxism, denies any role to ` 


Islam in a future revolution, but sees a future for the 
distinctively nationalist Marxism of the Arabs. 


. Rodinson, so well aware of the texts and contexts, 
forgets that Marxism and capitalism. are full blown 
ideologies, while Islam is a full blown’ theology, not 
epiphenomenal but a totalising one. It is true that 
all three have their orthodoxies, heterodoxies and 
variations thereof. Nevertheless, Capitalism and 
Marxism owe total allegiance to the predictive power 


of natural science апа. are totally committed toa. 
“technologically induced development. . Islam, though. 


- 


never anti-materialistic except on the fringes, has 
transcendent values, and is not amenable to reconci- 
liation on fundamentals, as Rodinson, Roger 
Garaudy, Samir Amin, Edward Said, Bryan Turner, 


`- Peter Gran and a whole lot of new orientalists would 


fondly like it to be, by de-emphasising the obstaclés 
and down-playing the contradictions. 


R.K. Srivastava 


THE BOHRAS by Asghar Ali Engineer. New Delhi, 
Vikas Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., 1980, 


IN The Bohras the author outlines the genesis of the 
Shia Ismaili sect in Islam, its history through the 
centuries and its transformation into the Dawoodi 
Bohra community .of India. The book is important 
because it is the first detailed account of the religious 
and historical background of this community which 
analyses the emergent conflict between the priests 
and the reformists within the Bohra social organisa- 
tion. The only other book in English on the Dawoodi 
Bohras was written in 1920 by Mian Bhai Mulla 
Abdul Hussain. The latter was a short account and 
meant as a supplement to an article on the Bohras in 
the Ethnographic Survey of the Central Provinces. 
The author, a Bohra himself; imparts a double 
flavour to the book — the rigour of the scholar and 
the reformist zeal of the social worker. 


After its rise in Arabia, Islam spread.to many 


.other parts of the world as culturally diverse as 


Africa and Persia. Almost a natural consequence of 
this was the assimilation of social and cultural factors 
specific in-each region into the dogmatics and prac- 
tice of Islam. As dissent was expressed in the politi- 
cal idiom, struggles for power gave birth todtiew 


D 


sects. The first and the biggest break Was om the 


' question of succession to the Prophet and ‘then did 


the division into Sunnis and Shias.take pláce; 222. 


This is important as the origins of the Ismaili 
movement lie in this historical ‘split. Shids were 


‚ mainly Persian slaves captured during the wars. Ali, 


Muhamined’s son-in-law became a victim of Umay- - 
yad conspiracy and his two sons Hasan and Husain 


‘were killed by the founders. of this dynasty. The 
“slaves hated . the Umayyads and  Ali's personality 


appealed to them. Further, the principle of succes- 
sion (the Persians had monarchy) of Imams appealed 
to them far more than the principle of election which 


. was an Arab tradition. For the Shias, therefore, 


sovereignty has a heritable attribute. Since Moham- 
mad did not leave behind any sons, they felt the 
natural successor should be Ali, his son-in-law. As 


` а result, the three caliphs, Abu Bakr, Umar and 


Usman became usurpers and. objects of Shia wrath. 


The Shia hatred for their rich Arab masters was 
intensified.by the fact that Arabs.treated them like 


serfs and second rate citizens. After Imam Husain’s ^ 


martyrdom; Mukhtar, an Arab himself,led the first 
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rebellion of the non-Arab mawalis against the Umay- 
yads. After this was successfully crushed by the 
latter, thé leaders of the movement came to the con- 
clusion that failure was due to lack of a proper orga- 
nisational base. They established a secret network.of 
dais (propagandists) throughout the empire to can- 
vass support for the House of Alids. The identity of 
the leader in whose namie the propaganda was carried 
out was kept a closely guarded secret. 


- Another group in the’ opposition were the Abba- 
sids, who similarly organised an underground secret 
network. With cunning, the Abbasids were able to 
get the support of the Alids and overthrow the 


Umayyads. Once in power, they ‘systematically per-. 


secuted the Alids in order to liquidate opposition. 
During the course of the Abbasid revolution, the 
Shiites had split into many sects and sub-sects — the 
Ismailiya sect was one of these (the precusers of the 
Bohras of India). This sect was most successful in 
effectively challenging the Abbasids and finally estab- 
lishing its own state, known as the Fatimid State in 
the history of the Arabs, 


The Shii movement, which was a unified one till 
the death of. Imam Jafar-as-Sadiq, split into two 
major groups — the Zthua Asharis (those who accep- 
ted Imam's younger son, Musa Kazim, as the next 
in line) and the Ismailis (those who accepted Ismail, 
the elder son, as the next Imam). In order to main- 
tain strict secrecy regarding the identity of the Imam, 
different assumed names were given to him, as also 
other persons were set up, called hujub (veils), to 
mislead the Abbasid leaders and their intelligence 
network. To’ quote Engineer, ‘It was during this 
` period that the movement took a decisive shape and 
evolved a fool-proof structure so vitally needed for 
its underground functioning. This structure continues 
till today ...’ (pp. 17). 007 i 


Having examined the origins of the Ismaili move- 


~ ment the author lists several case histories, illustrat- 
ing the persecution of the Bohras by the priestly 
class. Among the atrocities heaped on the reformists 


he lists physical assault, denial of burial; forced ` 


marriages and divorces, attacks on business, besides 
the successful technique' of social boycott by the 
community. 


There are two appendices at the end of the book 
— (1) Memorandum of the central Board of Dawoodi 
Bohra community, submitted to the Nathwani Com- 
mission, which briefly lists the case for the reformists; 
and (2) Recommendations of the Nathwani Commis- 
sion, which establish the infringement of civil liberties 
and human rights of the reformists by the priestly 
class, and call for State intervention in taking suitable 
legislative measures. Р 


Тһе history of the reform movement dates back to · 


the beginning of the twentieth century.-It is interest- 
ing to see the roots of this movement which lay in 
the dissemination of modern education within. the 
community. The priestly family opposed this tooth 


ап nail in a keenly fought legal battle. There fol- 


\ 


lowed the eX-communication of all those who were 
in any way associated with the case. One is forced to 
the conclusion that suppression of democratic rights 
is not the sole preserve of repressive political 
regimes. Powerful religious establishments, com- 
manding both monetary and non-monetary resources 
in fantastic proportion, can buy political patronage, 
thereby ensuring a free-play of their will in internal 
matters of the community. 


After the publication of the Nathwani Commission 
report, the national press gave a wide coverage to 
the reform movement. The reformists recently held 
their third all-world conference in Bombay 
(February 6-8) which was sought to be disrupted by 
the conformist Bohras at the behest of the priestly 
family. So, where, on the one hand, the number of 
people within and outside the community who sup- 
port the cause of the reformists is increasing, on the 
other, so also is the repression and pressure tactics. 
The results are yet to be seen, but it is hard to 
visualise any serious dent in the stranglehold of the . 
high priest over the lives of the community members 
until and unless legislation banning the practice of 
social boycott, etc., are enacted. 


The author imparts to the first part of the book, 
the rigour of the scholar, whereas the second part is 
more.polemical. This, however, is not to say that it 
is not convincing — in fáct, the author puts forward 
a very strong case for the reformists. It would have 
been -better, though, if he had dealt with the two 
separately in different-books. 


Also, the author could have compiled a list: of 
opinions of a cross-section of the Bohra Community 
about the priestly class instead of. concentrating 


‘only on the persecuted minority. Besides giving a 


more balanced picture, this would have brought out 
the kind of constraints on those who cannot support 
the movement and the reasons of those who do ‘not. 
At one place he does mention a few positive features 
of this kind of totalitarian organisation — for 


‘instance, divorce rate is low and the family is a 


more viable unit because community ties are very 
strong .and the priestly family which frowns on 
divorce is greatly feared. Perhaps, the majority of 
the Bohras feel that the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages.and therefore prefer this system. This 
should have been more thoroughly investigated. 


Secondly, and more importantly, as the Bohras 
are mainly traders, there is an ethos of conformity 
as they stand to gain from the old set-up and lose 
out if they are non-conformist. Had the majority 
been professionals, the picture might have been quite 
different. This could be a topic of detailed study. 
Inherent barriers to social and cultural change can 
be discerned from the little Asghar Ali Engineer has 
written on this. i 


Overall, it is a highly readable Боок` апа a wel- 
come one, as there is such paucity of literature in 
English on the Bohras. 

Aditi Desai 
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THE BENGAL MUSLIMS 1871-1906: А Quest for. 


Identity by Rafiuddin Ahmed. -Oxford Unversity 
Press, 1981. 


Rafiuddin Ahmed's Thé Bengal Muslims 1871-1906: 
А Quest for Identity attempts a major departu-e from 
the usual run of books on Muslim politics in the 
sub-continent. А kind of ‘history from below’ has 
emerged in recent writings on the-Indian national 
movement, emphasising popular and, particularly, 
peasant initiatives rather than the ideology or 
factional intrigues of political leaders. Studies: of 
Muslim separatist awareness and politics, hewevér, 
still concentrate in the main on urban 'poli-icians, 
presented.as leading.a justified movement of à *back- 


. ward? and presumably homogeneous ‘nation’, falling . 
‘into the British ‘divide and rule’ trap, or responding 
opportunities 


to constitutional-cum-administrative 
and pressures. 


Such conflicting interpretations, like broadly simi- 
lar approaches to Indian nationalism, clearly still 
share a common elite focus. A few studies of commu- 
nal riots "have attempted to probe into deeper socio- 
economic dimensions, but there has. been little ana- 
lysis so far of more long-term structures of popular 
feeling and ideology building up into a sense cf dis- 
tinct identity among the Muslim peasantry of 
Bengal. It is this. that Dr. Ahmed has tried to 
explore, and the- value of his pioneer attempt is 
greatly enhanced by the use of a kind of source- 
material virtually untapped so far: popular re.igious 
tracts or puthis'in Bengali, the nasihat-ramahs 
(manuals of religious instruction), over a hundred 
of which he lists in his bibliography. Excellemt. use 
has been made also of some little known autotiogra- 
phies, particularly Ibn Maazuddin Ahmad’s Amar 
Sansar Jivan. f - 


Dr. Ahmed begins with an important discussion 
of the stratification of 19th century Bengali Muslim 
society (Chapter I). These broad categories a-e dis- 
tinguished within the ashraf : the Urdu-speaking 


urban elite (studied recently by Kenneth Macpherson), 


the bilingual mofussil gentry, and the Bengali-speak- 
ing lesser ashraf (р. 13). The study of the atrap 
masses highlights interesting points of similarity as 
well as contrast with caste-based Hindu society. The 
divisions into service-cum-craft groups appear very 


similar to Hindu jatis, but there was also a greater | 


possibility of upward mobility, as revealed by the 
emergence of a very broadbased cultivating Sheikh 
category — a relative fiexibility summed up im the 
saying: last year І was ‘a Jolaha, this year Iam a 


- Sheikh, next year if prices rise I shall be a.Syed' 


(p. 21). There is valuable discussion also cf the 
significant role of the village mullah, ‘perhaps the 
only people who could, and later did, play an - effec- 
tive role in bridging the gap between the different 


-segments of the Muslim population, and mcbilise 


Ф. 27). 
The core of Dr. . Ahmed's thesis is a study of the 


the masses . 


profound changes in late 19th century rural Muslim 


society brought about by the sustained bid at ‘Isla~ 
mization’ of a community which for centuries had 
shared innumerable beliefs, customs and mores with 


` their Hindu neighbours. Both fundamentalist reforms 


of the Tarigah-i-Muhammadiya, Faraizi, ог Taiyuni 
sects, and their orthodox rivals, contributed to such 
efforts, and, indeed, by the last decades of the 19th 
century the relations between fundamentalists and 
traditionalists were shifting from ‘confrontation to 
consensus’ (Chapter IIT). While the broad outlines 
of these developments are well-known, the originality 
of Dr., Ahmed lies in the data he ‘has unearthed 
about the communications media and institutions 
through which such. processes. penetrated village 
society in Bengal. 


Chapter III, the most valuable section of the book, 


. analyses the public religious debates (bahas) between 


the Faraizi and the less extrema Taiyuni followers of ` 
Kéramat Ali Jaunpuri which became real social occa- 
sions in the Bengal countryside, gives fascinating 
details about the changing style and content of the 
nasihat-namahs, and chronicles the efforts at Islami- 
zation of the rural masses by popular. leaders like 
Munshi Meherulla through waz mahfils (religious 


' assemblies). The net impact was a growing insistence . 


on -separate ideniity well before the emergence of 
conscious communal. politics. There were bitter 
attacks on syncretist customs, participation in Hindu 
festivals, and joint veneration of pirs, attempts (not 
very successful) to promote Urdu, and the develop- 
.meht in later popular tracts of a ‘curious hybrid 
called Musalmani or Islami Bengali...in sharp con- 
trast to the nasihat namahs of an earlier epoch, whose 
mode of expression was generally as ‘Bengali’. as the 
work of апу contemporary Hindu author (р. 91). 


- Such trends towards a separate identity, Dr. Ahmed 


argues; really preceded by several decades the con- 
flicts at the elite level over educational opportunities, : 
jobs, and political favours — the much more familiar 
‘story which he has chronicled, with less originality, 
in the last two chapters of his book. . 2 


But, the really serious criticism concerns the ques- 
tion as to whether Dr. Ahmed could not have utilised 
better the new materials he has unearthed with such 

-diligence to tackle two related problems which he 
raises repeatedly but does not really solve. He has 
no doubtatall that there was something unnatural 
and flimsy about the denial of more fundamental 
Tegional roots in the name of an Islamic identity. 
The 'enforced solidarity" could not last, and after 
1947 there was a quick ‘reassertion of regional iden- 
tity and the consequent break-up of Pakistan' 
(p.190). But the book does not fully answer what is 
posed in the Preface as the central problem: the 
massive, though short-lived, ‘popular responses to 
an elitist political movement from which the common 
man had little to gain’ (p. xii). We are left. with the 
impression of something like a conjuring trick by 
the mullahs worked through the nasihat-namahs. In 
the second pláce, since the focus throughout is on 
source-material with а separatist content, Dr. 
Ahmed's repeated assertions of the validity and 


- indeed deeper roots of the regional, non-communal ~ 


alternative remains in a vacuum, for it is not backed 
up by much concrete evidence regarding the existence 
or viability of this alternative. іп” his. own time- 
period. - . 


One might tentatively suggest that the first problem 
could have been tackled more adequately througli a 
deeper study of -agrarian ‘relations along with an 
exploration of possible Socio-economic implications 
of some of the nasihat-namahs. Like virtually every- 
one writing on East Bengal, Dr. Ahmed points to the 
obvious coincidence of class and communal divisions 
through the Hindu zamindar-trader and Muslim-. 
peasant syndrome, but.this remains а mere сопуеп- 
tional assertion, without new data or very much 
Concreteness. 


The one new point made by Dr. Ahmed in this 
context — the relative weakness of Muslim inter- 


mediate tenure-holders as compared to the Hindu . 


bhadralok (рр 24-25)—had probably more ambiguous 
consequences than he mentions. If this weakness 
delayed the formation of a Muslim political elite with 
roots in the contryside, as he argues, it possibly con-. 
tributed later also to.the adoption of more demagogi- 
cally radical postures on agrarian questions. Hindu 

. nationalists in contrast were inhibited by the wide- 
spread bhadralok combination of professions with 
tenure-holding incomes. Some case-studies of agra- 
rian disputes feeding communal tensions would have 
strengthened the argument here. 


А more perceptive analysis 'of the social philo- 
sophy implicit in the nasihat-namahs would have been 
even more relevant. It is clear from Dr. Ahmed’s ac- 
count that some of these tracts, like the very influen- 
tial Bedar-al-Ghafilin, combined purely religious dic- 
tates with *a complete vade-mecum of the vita-Islamica 
(p.90). But except for some interesting passages con- 
cerning women (p.89), such dimensions are left largely 
unexplored. А 


In one tract of this kind which I have had Ше 
occasion to see, the 112 page poem Krishak Bandhu 


of 1910 (Dr. Ahmed does not menlion this, possibly. 


because it falls a little outside his period), appeals to 


strictly follow the Koran, pay zakat to mullahas, and 


reject the false prophets of syncretism; all this is 
combined in a fascinating manner with a detailed 
listing of peasant woes and a call for something like 
a rich peasant programme.. There were references to 


new techniques and improved seeds, wells and canals. 


(citing the Punjab example), appeals to Muslim peas- 
ants to colonize virgin lands in Sylhet, Cachar and 
Assam, and advice to combine farming with trade — 
_though the rich peasant is piously exhorted not to 
turn exploiter and usurer himself. One would like to 
- know very much whether there were any anticipations 
of all this in earlier nasihat-namahs. - 


As for the existence of a non-communal, regional 
alternative, Dr. Ahmed could have strengthened his 
.—argument by giving more data about the survival, 
despite repeated fundamentalist onslaughts, .of popu- 
lar syncretist elements, in the rural culture of Bengal 


' — a point he occasionally mentions but does not ela- 


borate. The coexistence, in varying proportions, of 


an anti-British with anti-Hindu temper in the ideo-, 


logy, not-only of the earlier fundamentalists but also 
of later Pan-Islamism-should also have been explored. 


And if class tensions all too-often flowed into com- 
munalist channels, there were also surely some objec- 
tive bases for united -аспоп. It is curious that an 
account of Bengal Muslims from the 1870s focussing 
on the countryside totally ignores the Pabna agrarian 
struggle of 1873, waged by predominantly Muslim 
but also some Hindu tenants against Hindu zamin- 
dars оп а non-communal basis. The point very inte- 
restingly made by the nationalist journal Mussalman 
on 4 October, 1907 is not really developed by the 
author: ‘The great interest of the six castes (i.e. Brah- 
mins, Kayasthas, Baidyas and their Muslim counter- 
parts — Syeds, Mughals, Pathans) is to get into 
government service; the great interest of the cultiva- 


` tors is to have salt free and chaukidari tax off and to 


secure their tenancies' (p. 162). 


Precisely the-staples, one must note, of much later 
nationalist and agrarian agitation, and if consistent 
united action on such themes could not develop a 
strength sufficient to avert the tragedy of 1947, the 
responsibility lay-not with Islamic separatists alone, 
but as. much, if not more, with the social inhibitions 
of the Congress in Bengal. t 


Sumit Sarkar 


AMONG THE BELIEVERS: AN ISLAMIC 
JOURNEY by -V.S. Naipaul. Penguin Books 
. 1982. 


DURING the winter of the Iranian revolution, V.S. 
Naipaul was in Connecticut, watching the incidents 
in Iran and interviews with America-based Iranians 
on television. Those interviewed spoke of the great- 
ness of Islam, and expressed the hope that Iran 
would become 4 truly Islamic country. Their faith in 
the ‘beauty of Islamic law’ intrigued Naipaul so 
much that he decided to travel in search of people 
‘who would tell him more about the faith. His 
joürney took him to Iran, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 
It is not clear why he chose these four, or why he 
did not think of including an African country. But 
surely travellers have a million reasons for going 
where they go; and the choice of at least one of his 


countries, Iran, needs no justification. Where else _ 


‘would you go to make sense of an idea if not where- 
a idea had turned an iron State apparatus upside 
own. : : 


Clearly, Naipaul believed that at the root of the 
Iranian revolution was an idea — faith in Islam. A 
belief, I suppose, is necessary for a traveller who is 
not simply travelling but is in quest of something he 
knows exists. If ten other routes of explanation büg 
him; that is if his mind is not already settled about 
why something happened, he cannot focus on his 
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quest. He winks at the suggestion many have made 
that in many countries Islam has given the underdog 


. а means to fight against mighty adversaries. 


Naipaul was in quest of the human. roots of 
Islamic ‘fundamentalism — the word brevity-loving 
western media toss up the moment they hear of peo- 
ple uniting under.a religious banner. Naipaul wanted 
to know the. people who believed that Islamic laws, 
economy, politics, and education would deliver 


` what colonial and neo-colonial systems of supply 


had failed to deliver. Also, he wanted to understand 
‘Islamic law, economy, and polity himself. But more 
„than anything else, it seems, he wanted to verify his 
“scepticism to the idea of an Islamic revolution. So 
he started his journey in Iran. 


Naipaul’s data were people—mostly ordinary peo- 
ple. He saw them, talked to them, met their friends, 


ate with them, accompanied them to’ places they . 


wanted to show him. He read what they suggested, 
especially when they gave him the books they 
thought would help him, or letters. It is obvious 
that Naipaul’s data are very human. He offers 
you the feel of first hand knowledge, something 
few journalists and no academics can offer. 


He writes with a sense of drama, aware of his own 


part. 


Sometimes his self-awareness reaches the propor- 


tions of the touchiness of a handicapped school- 
boy. Before talking to Khalkhalli (‘Khomeini 
received and preached and blessed; Khalkhaili 
hanged’) he was worried about what nationality. he 
should divulge: ‘England would be truest, but 
would be misleading. Trinidad would be mystifying, 
and equally misleading. South America was а: ровві- 
bility but the associations were wrong \ 


When Naipaul talks like this about his greenroom 
dressing, he comes off a dear little fellow. His 
journey, far from soaking you in the sweat of horror 
that Swedish newspaper cartoons оп Khomeini can 
give you, makes you laugh though there is no one 
around. He is a master of understatement, and a 
thorough entertainer. He is'a quiet, funny reporter 
of humanity. But is he reliable? 


‘His yardstick is the West. His belief in science,’ 


technology, liberal democracy, development, private 
economy, and the secular State is obvious. What is 


not so obvious is his assumption that these are all. 


linked. No wonder that some of his pet observations 


7 — funny, striking the first time — recur to:the point 


of boredom. How many times can you be impres- 
sed by the contradiction between the anti-modern 
religiosity of a mullah and the ease with, which he 
lifts up his telephone receiver? Or by the contradic- 
tion between the rejection of the West’s ethics and 
the desire to somehow emigrate there? Or between 
the lack of individual freedom іп” a Third World 


country and the reference to it by tired emigrants of. 


that country facing harassment at some western 
airport? Naipaul gets so obsessed with these that he 


forgets the context and overlooks history. Не tells - 
his readers that he cannot make sense of the world 


-he had gone out to find. And he is right. 


His western yardstick fails tó impress in many 
other contexts, sometimes showing a belief in wes- 
térn superiority as blind as Nirad Choudhary's minus 
NC’s encyclopaedic knowledge. In Malaysia Naipaul 
talked to two girls who were members of ABIM, a 
Muslim youth movement. They had read Barbara 
Cartland and Denise Robins, and on being asked, 
they acknowledged that they had read Mills and 
Boon books. Naipaul interrupts the dialogue report 
to tell his (western?) reader: ‘These short paperback 
light romances, known by the name of their English 


` publisher rather than the names of the authors, have 


been successfully promoted in many countries of the 
Commonwealth. They meet the imaginative needs of 
people new to education and city life; they appear 
to instruct in modern ways of feeling, and are read 
even by university students, and even by men.’ So 
Mills and Boon mush becomes a medium of ‘modern 
ways of feeling’ which pose no threat to the rational 
culture of the West. Nor does the American torture- | 
equipment the late Shah of Iran used to curb intel- 

lectuals. Nor does the massive aid America has given 
to help the military regime in Indonesia to repress 
free opinion. Such unpleasant matters do not con- 
cern Naipaul. Sometimes І feel that Naipaul is able 
to write:so well and so much because he is grounded 
in a belief. He is no ironist. He stands firm on his 
commitment to the West, its science, its press, its 
economy. The only point on which he does not come 
off well as a western liberal is that he grudges others’ 


- finding their own patches of firm ground to stand on. 


The overlay of rigid faith in Islam that Naipaul 
found in nearly all the individuals he met deeply 
disturbed him, so much so he sometimes missed 
seeing the person underneath. He does not accept 
that they have accepted faith as their means to stay 
sane, that many of them might have accepted the 
faith with the aim that Marx thought many people 


have, that of forgetting their suffering, to find an 


impossible solution to an impossible problem. 


The spectre of fundamentalist revival of ancient 
Islamic procedures of punishment, rules for women, 
and styles of political control makes Naipaul so 
nervous that he forgets the political context of this 
fundamentalist revival. He also forgets that the 
political context differs from one country to the next. 
In Iran it is acting as an all-powerful oppressive 


. force after having acted as a nucleous to which 


Ifanians were drawn in their common struggle against 
the Shah's oppression. Іп Indonesia the funda- 
mentalist lobby is trying to provide such а nucleous, 
one to which people might be drawn to fight their 
long oppression by the military. There are hardly 
any similarities between the two.  ' 


Itis unjustifiable to believe that fundamentalism 


і a part of Islamic faith, that belief in Islamic politi- 


cal reform necessarily implies harking back to the 
time of Abu-bakr and Omar. Of course, a section of 


any political lobby with a religious approach (what- 
ever the religion it speaks for) is tough-minded and 
compulsively refers to an ancient short spell of glory. 
How much power this section gains in the process 
of political recovery from a military or foreign-con- 
trolled rule is a matter of social dynamics which will 
differ in each society. One might forget this simple 
sense, and one should be forgiven for forgetting, in 
anairport lobby when impersonal bureaucrats are 
deciding whether you can enter the country to travel 
init. But such experience need not cloud one's 
perception of ordinary people when they repeat what 
their oppressive masters want to hear. I do not 
know how a seasoned observer of humanity which 
Naipaul is can ignore thaf it is just as human to 
comply with the oppressor as it is to think of fight- 
ing against one. 

Krishna Kumar 


MUSLIM WOMEN IN PURDAH AND OUT OF 


IT by Jamila Brijbhushan. Vikas Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1980. 


MUSLIM Women in Purdah and Out of it is not as 


the name suggests a book about the changing status - 


of Muslim women the world over. It is in facta 
book about Muslim women in India, and the major 
part is devoted to the rights given to women by 
Islam — the religion the author upholds as *the only 
religion which while not giving women absolutely 
equal rights gave them very real rights about inheri- 
tance and divorce.’ 


From general observations regarding the place of 
women in the Indian sub-continent, the book gra- 
duates to Muslim women in particular. The most 
flagrant violation of the equality of the sexes is in 
the institution of polygamy which is allowed under 
Islam. Brijbhushan however states that the Quran did 
not enjoin polygamy for all, but it was to be practis- 
ed only when certain pre-conditions existed which 
included the *barren-ness of the wife’ or ће domicile 
of the man in places where women greatly outnumber 
men.' Besides these incidental factors, the Quran 
states that no man should marry more than once 
unless he is confident hecan treat his wives with 
equality and justice. This dictum makes it impossible 
for the husband to take two or more wives with a 
free conscience. But the dictates of Islam according 
to Brijbhushan are all honoured up to the point it 
suits the male members of the community and are 
often breached for convenience. 


The contents of the book are primarily what the 
Quran says about marriage, divorce, adoption, poly- 
gamy, education, family planning, inheritance and 
the like; as well as the interpretations given by the 
mullahs and ulemas. But a lot of these are not only 
womens problems, but are issues relating to the 
family unit and these are not the only issues . women 
are concerned about. The author tries to analyse the 
place of women only in the sphere which should 


—— traditionally be hers. In any case, the analysis is very 


superficial and the book abounds in generalisations. 


The views of women are expressed but actual 
statistical 'evidence of the 50 women interviewed for 
the study is nowhere clearly presented. Exactly how 
many felt that polygamy was ‘barbaric’, how many 
were indifferent and how many thought there was 
‘no harm in it’ is not clear. The statistical data 
though limited should have been tabulated 


There are some references to changes in Islamic 
law in Muslim countries such as Egypt, Turkey, 
Tunisia, Syria, Iraq, Morocco, Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh and Indonesia some of which have. enacted 
legislation to .ban polygamy while others exercise 


indirect control. In India, the ulemas and male. 


members have hindered legislation and the govern- 
ment cannot push it through for fear of being con- 
fronted by allegations of repression оп the minority 
community later. 


In fact, more than once, the inferior status of 
Muslim women in India has been attributed to 
Hinduism where women were regarded only as *man's 
possessions’. The lack of widow remarriage, low 
divorce rates, the sanctity of marriage, the seclusion 
of women are all in part the result of Hindu influ- 
ence according to the author. 


On family planning, as on most other subjects the 
Prophet's saying can be interpreted as being both 
for and against the practise. Brijbhushan displays 
conventional rural wisdom when she makes a state- 
ment saying that a farmer or an artisan can hope to 
become quite affluent if he has sons who will work 
with him for no.wages. If this was true then all a 
farmer or artisan needed to become rich would be a 
large family! 


The book does not tell us what Muslim women 
are doing today in India or elsewhere; those who 
have discarded the purdah or those who continue to 
don it. The important thing is how emancipated they 
are, how they regard themselves. how their attitudes 
are changing, how many ofthem are working and 
in what kind of jobs, the class to which they belong; 
and most importantly how the men are reacting to 
these changes. These issues are ignored except for 
a few sentences in passing. . 


The book makes interesting reading for those who 
are looking for general information about the Mus- 


lims in India. Though it lacks the class of ап acade- 


mically useful study due to the issues it chooses to 
discuss as well as its almost non-existent data base, 
ithas a limited value. It describes the upbringing, 
lifestyles, marriage rituals, divorce and other customs 
et al of the Indian Muslim. However, apart from 
the fact that Muslim women are now aware of their 
rights (as given by the Quran) and are prepared to 
fight for them, one can see no signs of emancipation. 
Brijbhushan too on her part advocates restoration 
of womens rights with some modifications, but all 
within the larger bounds of Islamic law. 


Nandini Mongia 
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Handbook of the Birds of India and Pakistan 
Compact Edition 


SALIM ALI AND S. DILLON RIPLEY 


- The Handbook has been hailed as a monumental work and 


is likely to remain an indispensable standard publication 
for all serious students of ornithology. It describes the 
1200 species and confines itself to recording concisely the 
distribution, habits, breeding, biology, diet. voice, etc. of 
the birds іп the area. First published in 10 volumes from 
1968 to 1975, while volumes 1-3 have since appeared in 
second editions, the remaining volumes are not separately 
available and their new editions are in preparation. To fill © 
the existing need for uninterrupted ассеѕѕ їо the Handbook, 


‘the Compact Edition brings together in less expensive form 


and in one volume the complete descriptive text of the ten 
volumes, It includes the texts of the second editions оѓ. 
Volumes 1-3 and the first editions of Volumes 4-10. The text 
appears in a Photographically reduced form with four pages 
of the original occupying one page of the Compact Edition, 
The text type and black-and-white illustrations have, been 
reduced to seventy per cent of their original size and are 
legible to the naked eye. All the 111 colour plates appear in 
the same size as in the original editions. Rs 600 


ESCAPE FROM EMPIRE 
The Attlee Government and. the Indian Problem 
R J MOORE 


The British abdication of the government of India in 

August 1947 was a great escape. By the end of the war 
Britain lacked the military and administrative resources for 
a long extension of the Raj. This book deals with the 
difficulty facing the incoming Attlee Government in bringing 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League to an 
agreement on terms of transfer of power and the failure on 
the part of the Cabinet Mission to reconcile by negotiation 
the Congress claims for a unitary succession and the 
League’s demand for a separate sovereign Pakistan. While 
the transfer of power in India precipitated communal 
carnage in the Punjab and armed hostilities over Kashmir, 

it extricated Britain from the disastrous inveiglements that 
have so often attended the end of empires. It was, of course, - 
a triumph for India and Pakistan, and, for them 100, an 

Rs 150 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION AND RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Policy Objectives and Administrative Change in 
Historical Perspective 


B B MISRA 


This volume provides a comprehensive study of district 
administration and rural development in India from the 

last quarter of the eighteenth century, when ihe East India 
Company had established its control over Bengal, to the end 
of the nineteen seventies. In analysing tbe administrative 
changes that occurred, the author relates them to prevailing 
social and economic conditions and demands; in the process, 
a fascinating account of policy objectives and organizational 
problems emerges. Rs 150 
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happens to fall in 1984; It encourages us to bring out a real 
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The problem. 


AS our world moves out of its earlier simplicities, dilemmas confront us 
everywhere, particularly social dilemmas. Іп today's world, familiar terms апа” 
concepts undergo change so rapidly that it is difficult to keep pace with that 
change. We need, therefore, to pause a bit and think. Мау be, pose a new 
set of. questions. Perhaps that-may help us understand why -solutions continue 
to elude us. Таке а random sampling. Has there been any change in the- 
nature of communal riots which might bring us nearer the actual causes than 
merely the religious ones? ' Or the question of the law as it interprets the- rights 
of citizens? Can freedom be defended in anarchy ог do we have to define that 


. inner autocratic core which sustains it? Do. the complexities of science and 


technology liberate life or do they create the varied bureaucracies which crush 
the human spirit? Can activists working with the people consider themselves 
outside the world of politics? Do the inhibitions cultivated through the long 


| past of history provide the _ underpinnings of civilised, Бейш or do же need 
to discuss anew our moralities in the face of an"'tnormously overpopulated 
world? This is where the debate on abortion assumes significance. One could 
` go on and on. Is the concept of equality tenable or do we merely pay lip 
service to it in the dreamworlds we create? Where does tradition. surrender to 
modernity and are lasting mutations possible in societies growing younger or 
older? Апа where does the so-called intellectual fit into all of this? What is 
his role? To keep probing, burrowing like a mole to unearth the truth, or a 
point nearer the truth? It is a questing which has no end if we believe in a 
world which must become less. „oppressive for the oppressed, which must create 
the opportunity to live in peace in a world of peace: ‘This i issue of SEMINAR 


is working towards that end.. 
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ENCINEER 


A NUMBER of empirical studies 
have been carried out оп communal 
riots by this author as well as many 
others. In the light of these field in- 
vestigations it is necessary to deve- 
lop а broad theoretical framework. 
Of course, such a framework may 
not be very comprehensive as in 
every riot there are variegated fac- 
tors in operation. Apart from cer- 
tain broad aspects, each riot has 
some unique features which play no 
less important. a role in igniting the 
situation and which must be duly 
taken note of. We propose to throw 
light on all these aspects in this arti- 
cle while attempting to develop а 
broad theoretical framework. 


The first thing in this connection 
is that the age-old theory of putting 
the blame оп the British policy of 
divide and rule or ascribing it to the 
colonial policy of underdevelopment 
of the economy is no longer suffi- 
cient to explain the nature of con- 
temparary communal rioting іп 
India. This theory had validity then 
and has partial validity even now in 
the form of a lingering legacy. But 
itisno longer adequate to explain 
comprehensively the complex nature 
of communal violence today. 


In order to develop a plausible 
theory, it would be necessary to take 


г Д theory of communal riots 


ASGHAR ALI 


into account the dynamics of the 


‚economic development and social 


change accompanying it. Any theory 


.which tends to ignore this cannot 


adequately explain the true nature ой 
communal or caste violence іп» 
modern India. But unfortunately 

most of the explanations offered stil} 

tend to put more than necessary ет 

phasis on the British imperialis» 
policies on the one hand, and the 

role of history, specially of th 

Muslim period, on the other. 


Such explanations, as we shall set 
later, do not explain much althougii 
they аге not totally invalid. I woul« 
go a step further and maintain that 
in the face of socio-economi 
changes, the role of different polit) 
cal parties in promoting communa 
lism, even those claiming to b 
ideologically secular, will also hav 
to be thoroughly examined becaus 
ultimately, at one stage or the othe: 
they have led to the outbreak c 
communal violence. It would not d 
to blame certain traditionally con 
munal parties only like the RSS, tb» 
Jamaat-e-Islami etc.. І do not, for 
moment, maintain that these latt 
parties play in the present situatio: 
any less blámeworthy role; I ош 
even say that they play the main го 
but this should not make us обу 
ous to the role of ruling parties, « 
even the opposition parties while ою 


1 


of office, in promoting communal- 
ism, although claiming to be secular. 


N, I will elaborate some’ of 
these points which сап -be said to 
havé greater applicability today. To 
begin with, I would like to empha- 
sise that in any communal riot micro 
as well as macro-level factors are in- 
volved. Whereas macro-level factors 
are mostly ideologically oriented, 
the micro-level factors tend to be 
local issue-oriented. However, and 
this is important, both the micro and 
macro-level factors are integrally 
connected with the socio-economic 
developments taking place in the 


‘country. In other words, the whole: 


problem should be viewed in the per- 
spective of the dynamics of social 
change and development. A social 
scientist has to take the changes at 
the base seriously in order to grap- 
ple with the changes taking place in 
the super-structure, although with- 
out trying to establish a one to one 
relationship between the two, as 
often observed. 


In order to understand the nature 
of communal violence in modern 
India one also has to understand the 
role of various classes, social organ- 
izations, political parties — commu- 
nal as well as secular — and the 
aspirations of the -elites of the 
communities involved in the conflict. 
It should also be borne in mind that 


contrary to the impression carried by . 


the people in general, religion-is not 
the root cause of the communal con- 
' flict; it is, rather, a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of those interests 
which seek to play their game 
through it, It is wrong to make it the 
cause celebre as is often sought to 
be done by vested interests, politi- 


calas well as economic, who want, 


to hide their real intentions from the 
masses. d 


. Many good-intentioned secularists 
and rationalists, too, often make this 
mistake of- holding religion as the 
main-culprit in this matter. It is, to 
say the least, a rather unsociological 
approach to communal violence. In 
other‘ words, one must distinguish 
between religious violence — the rea- 
sons for which lay in: sectarian and 
doctrinnaire differences — and 
“communal violence — the reasons 
for which lay. in the conflict over. 


controlling political power and eco- 
nomic resources between the elites 
of the two communities-- ` 


It is precisely for this reason that 
communalism is borne of secular 
issues and communal parties led by, 
or communalism promoted by, secu- 
lar leaders. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that the Muslim League in 
the pre-partition period was led by 
M.A. Jinnah; a thoroughly wes- 
ternised, even modernised, Muslim 
and the chief ideologue of the Hindu 
Mahasabha happened to be Savar- 
kar who had a modern outlook and 
stood for reforming Hinduism from 
within. Neither the Muslim League 
nor the Hindu’ Mahasabha was led 
by a mullah or a Shankracharya. 
Communalism is all about secular 
issues without involving any religi- 
ous sectarian doctrine. So, the in- 
strumentality of religion should not 
cause us any confusion as to the 
real nature of communalism. 


N., we first propose to deal 
with the macro-factors involved in 
promoting communalism and com- 
munal violence. The most. important 
aspect of macro-level theorising 
about communalism is the class 


nature of the society on one hand, 


and under-development of the eco- 
nomy and scarcity of resources, on 
the other. The under-development 
of the economy’ often results in an 
uneven development: of the eco 
nomy, both community .as well as 
region-wise and this uneven deve- 
lopment throws up the problem of 
communal ог regional identity. 
What we are witnessing in Assam 
and Punjab today is a similar 
phenomenon. But more of it little 
later. : 


The uneven development com- 
munity-wise leads to a situation 
where the inter-communal cohesive 
class structure does not develop; 
whether it be the capitalist class or 
the proletarian class. Thus, the 
upper classes .of the less-developed 
community feel a strong sense of 
rivalry vis-a-vis their counterparts 
in the other community which has 
gained the upper hand. And, in such 
a situation, in order to win the sup- 
port of the masses of one’s com- 
munity, the grievances are formula- 
ted not in one’s class terms but in 


terms of the ethos of one's com- 
munity. i Р 


This can best be done by adding a · 


few religio-cultural demands to the 
down-to-earth economic demands 
on one hand, and by mythologising 
the community's past on the other. 
Thus, we see that the communalists 
among both the communities have 
often glorified their respective past 
and projected it as a golden period 
free of any inter-class or inter-ethnic 
conflict. Thus, mythologising and 
romanticising one's community's 
past serves as a very powerful instru- 
ment for mobilising the masses for 
realising class aspirations. Such an 
instrument proves far more power- 
ful in a socially backward society 
like India. 


As a consequence of what has 
been stated above, in a backward 
and communally divided society like 
India, it becomes very difficult to 
develop class solidarity across com- 
munal lines, especially in the case 
of the working classes who, ironi- 
cally, happen to be the main victims 
of communal violence. In their case 
a mythologized version of history 
as well as other powerful myths 
cleverly. manipulated by the exploit- 
ing classes have far greater mobili- 
zatory potentiality than their own 
class interests. It is particularly true 
of the urban petty bourgeois classes. 


T. brings us to another impor- 
tant aspect of the theory of com- 
munalism. Communalism, all social 
scientists agree, is an urban pheno- 
menon rooted among the petty 
bourgeoisie. In a backward society, 


it is among this class that traditional - 


religion has the "greatest appeal. 
The real base both of the RSS and 


‘the Jamaat-e-Islami is among the 


urban petty bourgeois classes. Their 
religious sentiments are successfully 
exploited for secular ends by-the 
elites of the respective communities. 
Thus, the danger of communalism 
keeps on looming large on the 
socio-political horizon of India. 


Another important characteristic 
of the petty bourgeoisie is its ten- 
dency to submit to authority. This 
is taken advantage of by the com- 
munal parties which develop anti- 
democratic authoritarian structures, 
Both the RSS and the Jamaat ley 
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emphasis, on submission to autho- 
rity rather than free thinking and 


.democratic functioning. This also 


leads to blind submission to the 
authority of God or the holy scrip- 
tures, thus perpetuating utter con- 
servatism in the society. 


Tas is another problem at 
macro-level to be taken into account 


which is integrally connected with 


the dynamics of social change in 
the country. Socio-economic. chan- 
ges, especially in-a tradition-bound 
society, bring about a deep sense of 
insecurity among those strata of 
Society which are adversely affected 
by it. The working as well as the 
petty bourgeois classes are usually 
the worst affected in such a situa- 
tion. They are already tradition- 
prone and the sense of insecurity 
accompanying socio-economic chan- 
ges reinforces this tendency.. Thus, 
they provide a fertile ground for 
religious revivalist "^ movements. 
Many who feel: that development 
and change should lead to greater. 
rationality in society are baffled by 
this outcome. Their , mechanical 
theories turn out not to be true. In 
fact the sense of insecurity genera- 
ted by such socio-economic changes 


for а sizeable section of the society ` 
increases the appeal of religion by' 


providing solace and reducing the 
psychological tensions involved. 


The recent rise of religious funda- 


mentalism must be seen in this per- . 


spective. However, there are two 


categories of religious revivalism 


and fundamentalism so far as the 
Indian-socio-religious scene is con- 
cerned. In the first, I include the 
proliferation of yogis, babas and 
other religious gurus, teachers and 
tricksters of all varieties who exploit 
the growing sense of insecurity, the 
urban tensions and other stresses 
generated by the modern industrial 
pattern of life. They also satisfy the 
urge for social recognition by the 
new rich as well as secure important 
channels for the flow of black money 
to the ruling politicians from smug- 
glers, black marketeers, profiteers 
and other similar sources. 


Such religious frauds are fast 
multiplying in our urban areas, 
strengthening and promoting irra- 
tionalism. The ruling classes even 


- invisible. 


otherwise encourage such trends as 
these irrational cults generate illu- 
sions and a false consciousness 
among the masses, thus providing 


at least temporary stability to the: 


crisis-ridden economic system. How- 


' ever, these cults and frauds do not 


directly lead to the promotion of 
communal conflict as they ostensibly 
keep out of the political arena. 
They do not reflect the aspirations 
of the rising bourgeoisie but provide 
them a haven and refuge. 


In the second category, i.e., 
religious fundamentalism, I include 
movements like Vishwa 
Parishad or the rise of Islamic funda- 


.mentalism. These movements ге- 


flect the rising ambitions of the 
petty bourgeoisie. Неге, the religious 
revivalism has clearly directed politi- 
са! goals. The  Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, seizing upon the opportu- 
nity provided by the conversion of a 
few Harijans to Islam launched a 
calculated propaganda offensive, 
thus intensifying communal conflict 
in the country. Many communal 
riots investigated by the present 
writer for example in Ahmedabad in 
December 1983, in Pune, Sholapur 
and Pandharpur thereafter, were the 
direct result of intensive campaign- 
ing by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 
In the Meerut riots, lasting through 
September to early October last 
year, the hand of the VHP was not 
The VHP continues to 
publish millions of pamplílets in 
various languages and paint wall 
slogans in most of the towns and 
cities to promote militant Hinduism. 
It would not be wrong to say that 
VHP has provided new virulence to 
the communal canker in our society 
today. Such virulence is needed by 
a section of the ruling ~classes to 


.manage tbe crisis in the system. 


Te is yet another related factor 
at macro-level which has important 
bearing on the theory of communal 
conflict in our society — the militant 
assertion of regional and communal 
identity. This assertion is the.direct 
result of conflict over the share in 
limited economic resources. As as- 
pirations rise and economic develop- 


ment is extremely sluggish, conflict ` 


is bound to result among different 
sections of society. The rising 
aspirations are expressed by these 


. tions. 


Hirdu - 


' communal 


Seciions of society through the 
medium of either regional or religio- 
cultural identity. Recently, we have 
seen its extreme manifestation in 
Assam and Punjab. 


Assam has for long been a neglect- 
ed area and has not had its due share- 
of economic development. Moreover, 
for long the Bengalis monopolised 
government jobs and' cultural posi- 
This, coupled . with Ње 
immigration of the poor peasantry 
from Bangla Desh, created a sharp 
conflict situation in Assam which 
was expressed through the medium 
of regional and cultural identiy. The 
Assamese nationality is .asserting 


. itself through the question of cultural 


identity of the people of Assam. 
This movement is being led by the 
middle-classes and petty bourgeoisie 
in Assam. These classes are asserting 
their regional identity vis-a-vis the 
Bengali identity in order to claim 
ever increasing share in, economic 
development. 


Today the Marwaris control the 
urban economy in Assam. One day, 
there is bound to be conflict between : 
the native Assamese bourgeoisie and 
the Marwaris and hence the.attempt 
of the RSS there to give a communal 
twist to the regional problem. The 
Assamese question since then has 
become far more complex. Due to 


. clever manipulations by the RSS the 


emphasis on regional identity has 
weakened and communal identity 


‘has assumed more malignant milit- 


ancy. The massacre of Bengali Mus- 
lims in the Neili area bears testimony . 
to this shift in emphasis. 


A, important ingredient of the 
theory of communalism is the hypo- 


„thesis that where the sense of region- 


al and cultural identity is strong, the . 
conflict tends to be 
weaker. This hypothesis had been 
valid so far in States like Kashmir, 


, Assam, Punjab, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 


etc.. Today it is no longer so. We ` 
are Witnessing sharp communal con- 
flict in all these States. Assam, 
Punjab, Kerala, Tamil Nadu are 
turning into hotbeds of communal 
conflict. It would be interesting to 
examine some.of these. 


The Puujabis were the most assi- ~ 
milated cultural lot. The Sikhs and_ 


Hindus often intermarried and the 
cases of one of the sons of a Punjabi 
Hindu family converting to Sikhism 
were also not rare. There had never 
been historical animosity between 
the Sikhs and Hindus either. At the 
time of partition also the Sikhs and 
Hindus stood united. With this 
history of harmony and coexistence, 
а sharp communal conflict has deve- 
loped between the Hindus and the 
Sikhs. What went wrong? Why this 
sudden eruption of communal con- 
flict? - : 


T. Sikhs are  asserting their 
separate identity today as they feel 
^ aggrieved in a number of ways. Тһе 
Akalis are not fighting only for 
religious demands. These have been 
accepted by the Central Government 
anyway. The real question pertains 
to economic demands. Ап adequate 
Share in rivér waters, hydro-electric 
power, control over Chandigarh and 
Abohar and Ға? Ка districts are 
some of the important demands put 
forward by the Akalis.KThey, in other 
words, represent the aspirations 
of the Sikh bourgeoisie in Punjab 
which has come into direct conflict 


with the Punjabi Hindu bourgeoisie. ' 


The Akalis, by putting forward reli- 
gious demands are trying to mobilize 
the Sikh masses. Here again is the 
question of the reassertion to Sikh 
fundamentalism to realise secular 
aspirations of the dominant classes 
among the Sikhs. 


The assertion of a religious and 
communal identity by the Sikhs is a 
political necessity as the Jat Sikhs 
who are more prosperous and num- 
erous live mostly in rural areas. 
Their new found prosperity has led 
to the breaking of traditional moral 
bonds and has also increased their 
secular aspirations for an ever-ex- 
panding share in economic develop- 
ment. The increasing alienation of 
Jat Sikhs from traditional religion 
alarmed the Akalis whose hold over 
them was loosening. Hence, they are 
trying to ‘stem the rot’ by a militant 
assertion of their communal identity 
on the one hand and, by putting 
forward economic. demands repre- 


senting the aspirations of the Sikh - 


..kulaks and bourgeoisie, on the 
other. The Anandpur Sahib-resolu- 
tion demanding complete autonomy 


for the State of Punjab should also 
be viewed in this perspective. : 

This militant assertion of religious 
identity, while increasing the Akali 
hold over the Jat Sikh peasantry, 
has brought the Sikhs themselves in 
Sharp conflict with the Punjabi 
Hindus and hence the fast develop- 
ing communal imbroglio in Punjab. 


Қ... was another State known 
for its communal harmony although 
three important communities — 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians — 
lived there for centuries. This State 
was also culturally and linguistically 
very well integrated and, hence, ac- 
cording to our hypothesis, inter- 
communal tensions were far less, if 
not totally absent. However, the 
socio-economic situation is fast 
changing and the new politics of 
changing alliances has introduced a 
strong element of communalism. 
The Muslim League joined the al- 
liance (which was formed by the 
then Congress Party to dethrone the 
communists іп 1956) оп certain 
terms and conditions. қ 


More such alliances came into | 


existence and the alliance partners 
competed with each other in con- 
ceding demands put forward by 
various communal groups. The 
Nairs, not to be outdone by the 
others, encouraged the RSS to stren- 
gthen its base in Kerala. And, soon, 
with the advent of the RSS the 
communal virus began to spread 
very fast. Communal riots were un- 
known earlier in Kerala but with the 
Tellichery riots in 1970 (in which 
the involvement of the RSS was 
established by the commission of 
inquiry) Kerala also now has the 
dubious distinction of having its 
place on the map of places beset 
with communal riots. After Hindu- 
Muslim riots, now Hindu-Christian 
riots are taking place in Kerala as 
well as іп Татії Nadu. 


Thus, it is clear that the ruling 
political parties, both at the centre 
as well as the State level encourage, 
in order to ensure the maximum 
number of votes, communal as well 
as casteist tendencies. One сап cite 
the latest example of elections in 
Kashmir. In order to capture а few 
more seats for her party in- the 
valley, Mrs. Indira Gandhi made 


speeches which clearly smacked of 
communalism. Moreover, she would 
speak one thing in the valley and 
another in Jammu. She tried to 
capitalise on the Hindu sentiments 
in Jammu and the RSS cadres 
worked for her party to ensure 


- victory for the seats traditionally 


claimed by the BJP. Farouq Ab- 
dullah retaliated by entering into 


an alliance with Mir Waiz who still ^ 


questions the validity of Kashmir's 
accession to India. The so-called 
secular parties thus openly and un- 
abashedly promoted rank commun- 
alism to win a few more seats at the 
hustings. 


A, economic crisis is deepening 
faster than ever before in this coun- 
try. This crisis is the crisis of un- 
derdeveloped capitalism in the entire 
third world countries pursuing the 
path of capitalist development. The 
capitalist path of development can- 


not manage the crisis successfully ` 


and deliver the goods. It has to be 
managed by other means. Encourag- 
ing religious conservatism, promot- 
ing religious fundamentalism with: 
obvious political motives to streng- 
then the traditional feudal bases of 
Society are some of these other means. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, in her capacity 
as Prime Minister, is known to have 
encouraged a delegation led by 
Shalwale of the Arya Samaj to 
launch a campaign against the con- 
versions of a few Harijans to Islam. 
The Vishwa Hindu Parishad also 


‘took the clue and became far more 


aggressive. Such tactics not only en- 
dear her to the upper caste Hindus 
and ensure their votes but also help 
in strengthening the conservative 
bases of.our society. Radio, T.V. 
and films are also being used for 
this end. The RSS, not surprisingly, 
is clandestinely, and wherever neces- 
sary openly, supporting the Prime 
Minister in her efforts. Thus com- 
munalism and conservatism, in our 
country today, are no longer the 
monopoly of traditional communal 
parties. All these other factors must 
be taken into àccount for any com- 
prehensive theory óf communal 
conflict in contemporary Indian 
Society. 


As pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, it is necessary to take 
both macro as well as micro level 
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"factors into account to understand 


the real.nature of communal con- 
flict in our society. Intensive field 


studies of communal riots illustrate | 


the micro-level factors 


which we 
will now consider. : 


M... often than not, communal 
tension develops in a particular 


town on some local issue. Those 
who theorise often ignore thé signi- 


. Всапсе of these local issues—what 


І call the micro factors. As in pre- 


independence days, local issues are 


no longer confined to the playing of 
music before a mosque ar the slau- 


. ghter of a cow, although even today 


these have by no means lost their 
validity. But new factors, in keep- 
ing with the changing socio-econo- 
mic pattern, have sprung up оп the 


"communal horizon. Some of these 


are competition between rival 
traders or small manufacturers of 
the two communities, competition 
between two gangs of hoodlums 
dealing either in smuggling, illicit 
arms or liquor or similar other anti- 


. Social activities, scheming by local 


industrial magnates to weaken trade 
unions by raising some communal 
issue, elections to local bodies “ог 
contest over some Assembly or par- 
liamentary seats, etc. 


Then, most of the riots tend to 
occur іп medium sized towns (where 
petty bourgeois elements, who are 
usually quite conservative and often 


- tend to be communal, predominate). 
. Among these towns, those with a' 
larger proportion of Muslims, say 20 


to 50 per cent, are more riot prone. 
The tendency to be riot-prone gets 


"further intensified if there is an entre- 


preneural class of Muslims compet- 
ing with, and challenging the mono- 
poly of, the Hindu businessmen. Fur- 
ther, the tendency of such communal 
conflict gets far more intensified in 
towns with a.previous history of 
communal riots. 


Keéping these characteristics in 


. mind, one can easily understand why 


Moradabad, Aligarh, Meerut, Jam- 


shedpur, Benaras, Bhivandi, Male- 


gaon, the old city ‘of Hyderabad etc., 


-are communal hotbeds and scenes of 


frequent communal eruptions. Based 
on my field experiences, I would 
like to illuminate some of these 
factors. 


:In' a ballot-box oriented demo- 


cracy, the larger the proportion of a. 


minority population in a town, the 
greater the political rivalry between 
the elites of the twó communities 
who: try to mobilize the voters by 


appealing. to their respective com- ` 


munal identities? In Meerut, with à 
40% Muslim population, even the 
Cong. was divided ón communal 
lines because a Muslim candidate for 
assembly or parliamentary election 
was rated as having a much bettér 
chance of winning. This frustrated 
the Hindu leadership of Cong-I 
which, it is alleged, came to.a clan- 


destine understanding with the local , 


BJP leadership. The Mandir-Mazar 
controversy was merely a symbolic 


‘expression of the political ambitions ` 


of the two communities. .А siege 
mentality was sought to be created 
among the Hindus through system- 
atic propaganda in order to win 
their votes in any coming election. 


I, Biharsharif a powerful econo- 
mic factor, rather than political one, 
was responsible for the communal 
carnage. This town in the Nalanda 


-district of Bihar also-has a large 


Muslim population — around 35% 


- There are extensive Muslim ceme- 


try lands — many of them having 
fallen into disuse. Potato cultivation 
in this district is on -the rise and 
quite profitable. Many cold-storage 
plants have also sprung up and as a 
consequence the land prices have 
been skyrocketing. The Yadavas, a 


cultivating caste,. had their eyes on . 


the cemetry lands and thus conflict 
arose between the Muslims and the 
Yadavas "which .soon erupted in 
communal violence. It is worth not- 
ing here that in these riots mainly 
the Yadavas were ‘involved with the 
powerful backing of the RSS. The 
reason is obvious: the Yadavas had 


an economic interest vis-a-vis the 


Muslims. 


There was a subsidiary political 
factor as well. Biharsharif is æ cen- 
tre of beedi manufacturing апа 
mostly the poor Muslims and the 
low-caste Hindus are engaged in 
beedi making. The beedi labourers 
have been organised into trade 
unions by the CPI. The CPI thus had 
a stronghold and at the time of the 
communai violence, both the MLA 


T 


and Ghanchi 


as well as the M.P. beloriged to the 


‘CPI. ‘But, the RSS had the advant- 


age of changing class consciousness 


‘into communal consciousness. Even 


the poor Hindus and Muslims, for- 
getting their class interest, began to 
idéntify themselves, after the riot, 
тоте: vigorously with their respec- 


tive communities and were prone to 


manipulation “Бу the’ elites of their 


communities. ' 


In Godhra, the conflict was main- . 
ly between Sindhis and Ghanchi 
Muslims. The Ghanchi ‘Muslims, 
quite predominant and industrious, 
are rising economically and today 
hold the monopoly of the transport 
trade in Panchmahal district: Sindhis 
Muslims compete 
with each other in petty business 
also. Both communities are rivals 
in anti-social activities: like running 
gambling dens, etc. There is also an 
acute . shortage of housing and Sin- 
dhis, being more akin culturally and 


А economically to the Ghanchi Mus- . 


lims, have an eye on their properties. 
There is often dispute-over position- 
ing of stalls along the station road. 
Thus, communal violence frequently 
erupts between these two specific . 
communities from -amongst the 
Hindus and Muslims. Gujarati 
Hindus and other non-Ghanchi 
Muslims have not been involved ` 
directly in communal violence. al- 
though they are highly sympathetic 
to their respective Hindu and Mus- 


. lim communities. 


E. these instances, it is clear 
that the Hindus and Muslims should 
not be treated as- homogeneous or 
unstratified communities. Often the 
specific castes. or biradaries from 
amongst the Hindus and Muslims 
are involved in actual conflict al- 
though retaining the ‘broad sym- 
pathy of their respective co-religion- 
ists. Even culturally and ethnically 
it is highly misleading to. treat any 


: religious community as homogene- ; 


ous. 


As pointed out above, economic 
competition often results- in com- 
munal conflict. And specially so 
when the Muslims begin to acquire 
economic clout. Well, this-has been 


an empirical’ fact observed at -a-— 


number of places. We have already 
cited two examples above, i.e., from 


ж 


Biharsharif and бодна, Моѓе ех- 
amples сап be cited from. Aligarh 
and Moradabad. Competition in the 
lock industry in Aligarh and the 
brass industry in Moradabad has led 
to communal conflict. It is on this 
basis that sótiie social scientists haye 
begun to argue that the comniunal 
riots in modern India constituté 
structural violence. This is true pro- 
vided one concedes other equally or 
more important causative factors 
hinted at above. 


This need not lead one to the 
fatalistic conclusion that the Mus- 
lims will һауе to pay with blood if 
they wish to inch ahead in the eco- 
nomic field, which would be too ex- 
treme a view, indeed. All it indicates 
is that in a backward capitalist eco- 
nomy and in a country like India 
with its multi-caste and multi com- 
munal socio-economic formations, 
straight class conflict is bound to be 
replaced by caste, class and com- 
munity-class conflict, sometimes the 
class factor becoming predominant 
and at other times caste or commu- 
nity factors becoming predominant. 
The European model of class con- 
flict pure and simple cannot apply 
to a non-cohesive and highly stratif- 
ied society with its own unique socio- 
economic formations like that of ~ 
India. In addition to class conflict 
the complexities ‘and uniqueness of 
the Indian situation is also reflected 
through caste and кш соп- 
flict. 


Ads important factor at 
micro-level is the role of anti-social 
élements organised into powerful 
gangs. These gangs operate in the 
ürban underworld and deal in either 
illicit liquor, smuggling of foreign 
goods or illicit arms. The prolifer- 
ation of the underworld is an in- 
- direct result of industrialisation on 
tlie опе hand and the green revolu- 
tion on the other, within the capital- ' 
ist framework. The number of lowly 
paid workers and lumpen elements 
increase in the urban areas, boost- 
ing the demand for cheap illicit 
liquor, generation of black money 
leads to greater demand for smug- 
gled goods and increased degree of 
. . agitations for better wages both in 
^. urban and rural areas lead to greater 


demands for illicit arms to suppress 


these agitations. 


The role of these underworld 
gangs is being increasingly noted in 
communal riots as well. Baroda was 
the classic instance. The rivalry bet- 
ween two illicit liquor gangs led res- 
pectively by a Hindu and a Muslim 
erupted in the form of a communal] 
riot during September-October 1982. 
One of the gangs led by Shiva Kahar 
enjoyed.the support of a section of 
the ruling party. This section was 
allegedly encouraging these elements. 
In this connection, one must not 
forget that politicians today need 
both money as well as the muscle 
power of the underworld to finance 
and win elections. They in turn 
provide them with шшш ж 
any action. ; 


“Тһе ЖО ee of anti-social 
elements in the Jamshedpur and 
Moradabad riots is also a known 
fact. If empirical data is any indi- 
cation, this menace will continue to 
grow in the future. What is worse, 
the underworld is fast acquiring a 
greater and greater degree of auto- 
nomy. The politicians need that 
underworld more now than it needs 
them. In some cases, the powerful 
elements in the underworld are them- 
selves taking to politics. Needless to 
say, this is becoming a most mena- 
cing. combination. 


n. the foregoing discussion it 
1$ сІеаг that to develop а compre- 
hensive theory of communal con- 
flict for the contemporary Indian 
society one will bave to take macro 
a$ ‘well as micro factors into account. 
Among the micro factors are coun- 
try-wide socio-economic changes as 
aresult of following the capitalist 
path of development, policies pur- 
sued by the ruling political parties 
both at the Centre as well as in the 
States, the alliances struck by the 
во called secular parties, reckoning 
of caste and communal groups for 
ensuring victory at the hustings, 
deliberate attempt to encourage re- 
ligious fundamentalism by the rul- 
ing classes in order to manage the 
deepening economic crisis through 
other means, etc: The ruling classes 
as a whole are responsible for en- 
couraging caste and communal iden- 
tities thus aggravating communal 
conflict. It would not:do tor;blame 
the known communal parties and 
‘groups like the RSS, Jamaat-e- 
Islami, etc. only. 


At micro-level one must take into 
account factors like the proportion 
of Muslim population, nature of 
economic competition between the 
two communities, history of com- 
munal riots in the area, election 
politics to local bodies, role of the 
anti-social elements, local political 
alliances еіс. Іп any riot situation, 
both the micro and macro factars 
play an important role, of course, 
varying in degree from place to 
place. In certain extreme situations 
only macro ог micro level factors 
can become the causative factors. 
For example in the Godhra and 
Baroda riots only micro level fac- 
tors were important, the macro 
level ones being nearly absent. 


I, the Ahmedabad riot of 1969 
on the other hand, the macro factor 
was largely responsible. The split in 
the ruling Congress, nationalisation 
of banks with its implied ideologi- 
ca] shift to the Left made the rightist 
opposition parties like the Jana 
Sangh aggressively raise the bogey 
of Muslim aggressiveness and their 
refusal to merge with the ‘national 
mainstream’ and it went to the 
extent of adopting the resolution on 
*Indianisation of Indian Muslims’. 
The Congress (O) at that time made 
an alliance with the Jana Sangh. 
Taking advantage of some trivial 
incidents near Jagannath temple, the 
Jana Sangh organised a large scale 
communal riot in Ahmedabad. The 
motive was to embarrass Indira 
Gandhi on the one hand, and to 
divert attention from the new Left- 
oriented economic policy to a fortui- 
tous communal issue, on the other. 
The communal issue became the 
main topic of discussion in the 
country at the time. 


While concluding, I would like to 
say with due emphasis that caste 
and communal identities are emo- 
tionally far stronger in this country 
than class identity and the ruling 
classes fully exploit this fact. With 
the slow process of economic growth, 
the conflict is bound to intensify 
and in India the ruling classes can 
easily divert the conflict from class 
to caste and communal channels. If 
we want to develop a scientific 
theory of communalism we better 
reckon with this reality sooner than 
later. 
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that. rights are restricted to what 
every member `of society can enjoy. 
.;Now, by . definition, interests аге 
what one .wants while rights define 
one’s entitlement. It isa principle 
of justice that no man shall. bea 
judge\1 in his. own cause; so justice 


is concerned with entitlement and. 


cannot be tainted by any possibility 
of special pleading. If a fundamen-. 
tgi.choice — what is . claimed as.a 
right +4 prevents someone else en- 
joying the same or any other free- 
dom, it can be no right. It is.this 
test. of universality which will вера» 
rate rights: from: privileges. Then 
we shall see that when the opposi- 
tion arises between individual and 


collective choice, it is described fal- 


sely, as an opposition of, rights. 


"iNow, inthe Indian- Constitüttiori, 


the -Directive Principles of: State 
Policy:‘are general recommendations 
to ‘formulate and, carry: out long 
term.. ‘policies. To say. that those 
con 
Part: Әгее аге -justiciable is to say 
that. ‘they can be maintained in the 


-teeth of any legislative choice. So, 
the effect of reading the Directive’ 


Principles into the Fundamental 
Rights can be no enhancement of 
rights. No ‘collective rights’-can be 
produced. Instead, you get what. 
could be called utilitarianism. 


(d.t 


i ERN 

D Locri: аз the dne ibn 
philosopher Jóhn Rawls has demon- 
strated in ‘The Theory of Justice’, 


must overwhelm the rights. For, this- 


philosophy: sees satisfaction as a 
good in itself; each man wishes to 
gain the greatest happiness. As with 
an individual, so too, society should 


maximise satisfaction. Hence the- 
‘The greatest. good of. te; 


rule: 
greatest number.’ 


The assumption is that. happiness 
can, be measured on a scalé, and 
different people's happiness can be 
measured in the same units and, 
theréfore, simply. added up. So what 
one is in éffect doing is to arbitra- 


гіу -pick one man, then use his: 


standards. Society's plans are then 
reduced to this one man’s plan of 
life. ` 
‘utilitarianism ` ‘does nof recognize 
the distinction between individuals.’ 


Uiilitarianisms will never реги 


the inviolability of each human 


itutional rights which are ‘in. 


.. Manufacturing Company, 


Essentially, as Rawls: put it, . 


+ aste 


béing upon which rests the’ very 
notion of free choice; Surely mere- 
satisfaction for other men will-néver- 
seem a good sufficient. for men їо. 
freely limit their interests? The logic 
of utilitarianism is the absolute: 
enemy of rights. - ү i 


i 44.4 


N.. recent judgements of Js 
Supreme. Court have revived the 
utilitarian ‘doctrine. It is.claimed. 
that policy choices, made purported-' 
ly in the interest -of the general 
welfare, аге compelled ‘to override 
the: individual: rights. ‘Covert ‘and’ 


overt references are made to the’ 
‘mandate of the ‘welfare State’ in 


every expansion ‘ of ' rights. | In 
the case of the National ' Textile’ 


Workers’ Union, decided last Decem- ' 


ber; ‘Justice Bhagwati ‘said: ` ‘The’ 


adoption’ of the socialistic pattern . 
of society as thé ultimate goal of the, 


country's > social and economic 
policies hastened the emergence of 
this new concept of. the corporation 

. the Directive Principles of State 
Policy ‘set ош in Part IV clearly , 
show the direction in which һе: 
corporate sector is 
move...’ 


l 


1 J И 
Also, recently, іп Sanjeev Coke 
Justice 


Chinappa Reddy laid + down: ‘The. 


‘law made to further the directive 


principle’... would be-valid on its 
own strength .. . We are firmly of 
the opinion that where Article 13-C 
comes in, Article 14 goes out. There 
is no scope for bringing in the rule 
of equality before the law of Article 
14 with the broader egalitarianism..: 

the' narrower concept of equality 
before the law шау frustrate the 

broader Бараш 


Та іһе Judges. Transfer Case 
(where locus standi. was enlarged) 
Justice Bhagwati said: “Тһе appoint- 
ment of a judge ... 
merely upon the professional or 
functional suitability of the person 
concerned ... but also оп several 
other considerations such as ... his 
approach towards the Preamble and 


the Directive Principles of, State ` 


Ponos YA 

In: every so- -called * expansion of 
rights’, whether Airport Authority 
in 1979, or the Asiad case last year, 
a lecture is always read in about 


' Mills: 


intended іс” 


does not depend - 


ec 


‘the mandate of the welfare State’,: 


and the relevance of the Directive 
Principles. In fact, the developing. 
doctrine seems to be that enuncia- 
- ted by Justice Bhagwati in: Minerva 
‘the yardstick for deter- 
mining ‘both reasonableness' and’ 
public interest'is to be found in the! 
Directive Principles, and therefore;: 
if. апу: executive action i$ taken ‘by’ 
the. gevernment for giving effect to: 
Directive Principles, it would prima‘ 
facie be, reasonáble and in the pub- 
lic interest. It .will, therefore, .be' 
. seen that if a law.is 'enacted fof the: 
purpose of giving.effect to a Пігесі: 
tive. Principle.and it imposes a res- 
triction on a ‘Fundamental Right! ` 
it would be difficult to condemn 
. such -restri¢tion' as ` unreásonable 
and..not in the public interest.’ Ап 
expansion ' of.rights -only as the- 
majority permits is an expansion of: 
rights at the discretion of the State. * 
We may find that more than the ` 
right hand has given, ts ы nand: 
has taken away. 


4 T қ о * өз 
А legal right is justiciable- ргесі- ~ 


sely because it can be maintained 
despite the' majority choice. "The 
majority.choice has to be the gene-^ 
ral rule of goyernment. But, in the ' 
exceptional case, ^it falls to the ' 
Court to examine whether а right: 
is violated: As we have argued, ay 
right is truly a tight if it can “meet 
the tést of ‘universality. Not that it 
is-equally available to all; but that. 
it denies no one the possibility of: 
the same right or of any right. 50” 
itis very narrowly defined. -If it. 
satisfies this, then it should prevail 
absolutely over any State policy: Қы 


This оша mean that there . 
should .never be any question- of 
any Court being asked to maintaiit 
any balance between the Directive " 
Principles and {һе Fundamental: 
Rights. A Directive Principle should ` 
be entirely inadmissible “іп any ` 
Court of Law. Any utilitarian claim ' 
on the question | of rights must be 
rejected. 


An instance, т 1971, the Twenty- ' 
. fifth Amendment to our Constitu- ' 


. tion added Article 31C. This said | 


that no law enacted for the purpose 
of securing the Directive Principles 
which urged the State to redistri- 
bute resources for the common good 
and to prevent economic concen- 
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tration [39 (b) & (c)] could ever be 
deemed to be void — even if it 
violated the right to equality before 
thelaw (Art. 4) the right to free- 
dom (Art.19) and the right to pro- 
perty (Art. 31). 


„ЖО, the Forty- кте Amend- 
tnent to the Constitution further ex- 
tended this to say that no law for 
the purpose of any Directive Prin- 
ciple could be nullified because it 
violated those rights. This insertion 
was struck down by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Minerva 
Mills. But it should be apparent 

-that even the earlier Twenty-fifth 
Amendment is entirely utilitarian. 
ІЁ пе argument we have made holds 
true, then even that amendment 
should not stand; and the entire 
Article 31C should be deleted from 
the Constitution. So the Fundamen- 
tal Rights must be read as a suffi- 
cient set of terms to judge all ques- 
tions as to what is each citizen's 
legal entitlement. 


Ais current phenomenon of the 
“Activist judiciary’ raises the ques- 
` tion: what is the proper business of a 
"Court of Law? 


. How is a court entitled to inter- 
. pret ‘the law? For long it was 
assumed thata legal system could 
‘still be logically complete without 
any reference to principles of justice. 
: Legal: positivists like H.L.A. Hart in 
Тһе Concept of Law have scrupu- 
lously maintained the distinction 
: between law and morality. Ап пал 
law is still a law; as Hart said *it 
does not follow from the joa 
tion that a rule is іоо iniquitous to 
Obey that itis not a valid rule of 
law.’ The very attention to pro- 
:cedure which this theory stressed 
had, its proponents argued, certain 
important merits: ‘though the most 
odious laws may be justly applied, 
we have, in the bare notion of 
applying a general rule of law, the 
.germ at least of Justice.’ The law, 
' according to this view, is simply a 
collection of rules. 


As a constitutional theory, this 
line of reasoning was applied to the 
Indian Constitution. It was felt to 
be mere obfuscation to posit a spirit 
to the whole set of laws. As H.M 
Seervai said in Constitutional Law of 
India: ‘A Court of Law must gather 


the spirit of the Constitution from 
the language used; and what one may 
believe- to be the language, which 
therefore, must be construed accord- 
ing to well-established rules of inter- 
pretation uninfluenced by an assum- 
ed spirit of the Constitution...’ 


a flaws in this conception be- 
come apparent when we note that 
legal rules do not cover every con- 
ceivable situation. For, it is stated 
that on occasions a judge must 
exercise his ‘discretion’. But on what 
basis does he then decide? 


Ronald Dworkin has made a 
valuable distinction between а legal 
rule and a legal principle. A rule 
has to be complete in that every 
possible exception to it can be 
stated. If it does not cover the 
particular instance within its defini- 
tions, it does not apply. Once over- 
ruled, it dies. But, on the other 
hand, there exist principles which 
do not derive their status from being 
statutes. A principle can be over- 
ruled in favour of another оп occa- 
sion and yet survive as a principle; 
it does not set out all its- conditions 
but gives the reason why one can 
argue"in a certain direction. 


So; ‘discretion’ is an inadequate 
account of what is happening when 
a judge is in fact -weighing two or 
more principles against one another. 
If he must refer to principles of 
justice, the law, seen simply as a 
set of rules, cannot meet the require- 
ment of being self-contained. Inter- 
pretations of the law must, there- 
fore, necessarily be informed by a 
sense of what is just and unjust. 


The positivist argument of the 
law of the Constitution was taken 
to its logical conclusion by counsel 
in the case of Keshavananda Bharati, 
heard in 1973. Even if the law sanc- 
tioned massive iniquity, so long as 
Parliament had made it, it was still 
a law. Parliament could amend as it 
could enact. The Constitution itself 
could be amended as readily as a 
Dog Act could be repealed. 


The question was put: if nothing 


could limit or take away Parlia- 
ment's power of amending, what if 
Parliament amended the amending 
power to deny itself the right to 
amend? It became clear in the course 


of erguments that there must be a 
*Basic Structure' to the Constitution, 
beyond the amending power. It was 
recognised, therefore, that there ex- 
ist certain rights which can be main- 
tained against any legislative major- 
ity, which are beyond any State 
action.. 


So, the rights beyond majority 
choice are legal rights. This means 
that Шеге is a distinct domain for 
the Court. It should have complete 
and untrammelled authority over ай 
the justiciable rights. The Funda- 
mental Rights are defined as the 
absolute “bottom line’ requirements 
which the State may never infringe. 
The judge must step in whenever 
these basic rights are violated. 


But, his business is nothing but 
these rights. There is, therefore, an 
inherent limit placed on the judge’s 
role. He may not, in the search for 
‘arbitrariness in State action’, judge 
whether a steel plant is an appro- 
priate public investment. He must 
intervene only to protect the basic 
liberties. His jurisdiction should 
never exceed this. For, the mere- 
whim of the judge cannot decide 
what is just and unjust. He may not . 
discard the weight oflaw and pre- 
cedent for so dangerously imprecise .. 
а nction as the ‘social need of the 
time’. Should he find precedent in- 
adecuate, he must still be held res- 
ponsible to а structure of legal 
thought in over-ruling the earlier 
decision. And if he cannot find sup- 
port for his moral institution within 
this framework, it is his duty to sup- 
press it. No judicial doctrine: cam 
evolve when procedure is abandoned 
in favour of pure judicial ‘gut re- 
action’: Whatever civil liberties we 
still have may be lost. 


A, of the civil -rights are equally 
important. Whether habeas corpus 
for an Andhra activist, or freedom 
of speech fora monopoly newspaper 
owner. Now, itis true that a right 
can be over-ruled: but that cannot 
be for any nebulous claim of public 
interest? or ‘general welfare'.: The 
principle should be this. A-right can 
be over-ruled only for the sake of 
thé same or some other individual 
right:-An Act of the legislature may 
be made for the sake of extending 
access ^to an'individual “right: 
seeks to limit a right while doing so, 


if it~- 


it is conceivable that it is ап impro- 
per exercise of the majority , choice. 


At this point, it is for the Court to . 


weigh one right against another, and 
choose which right shall prevail. 


A true expansion of rights can 


only come through the expansion of 
rights already possessed. So, no 
rights can be bartered away for the 
future fulfilment of all of them. We 
should keep in mind that some of 
the admirable reliefs the courts have 
recently given, such as bail for Naxa- 
lites, are no part of any expansion 
of rights, but only the traditional 
' process of law. These are only pos- 
Sible because there still exists some 
limited independence in the judici- 
ary. Let the utilitarian principle be 
applied, we shall soon see 'progres- 
sive’ judges, saying this of a union's 
decision to go on strike: 'the selfish 
rights of a few should not be per- 
mitted to impede the greatest good 
ofthe greatest number." 


We should beware of what Justice 
Bhagwati laid down in the Judges 
Transfer Case as the role of а judge. 
There exists һе said... ‘an obligation 
on every instrumentality including 
the judiciary ... to transform the 
status quo ... the judiciary cannot 
remain content to act merely as an 
umpire, but it must be functionally 
involved in the goal of socio-econo- 
mic justice ... the concept of the 
independence of the judiciary (in- 
cludes) ... freedom from prejudices 
acquired and nourished by the class 
to which the judges belong...' This 
is a very tall order, indeed. Do we 
expect the judge to be entirely out- 
side the social process? 


Justice is no more than what is 
each man’s due. For what else can be 
meant when it is said that justice is 
fairness? The notion that something 
is fair or unfair is clearly part of the 
concept of rights; if an action denies 
a person of his rights, we deem it 
unfair. It is possible that some of 
those which are today termed rights 
сап be no more than privileges: for 
it is arguable that property and free- 
dom of contract cannot suffer the 
test of universality which separates 
rights from interests. Yet, when the 
very basis of society’s institutions. is 
inequality, neither ‘judicial activism’, 
тог the so-called ‘mandate of the 
welfare State’ can, from above, trans- 
form the terms of our society. 


Anon. 


SANJIT ROY 


“aligned activist 


-IN late December last year (1982), 


I happened to glance through some 
papers prepared іп connection" with 
the Participation Programme of the 
United Nations Research Institute 


“іп Social Development (UNRISD) 


for a project which deals with ‘Popu- 


‘lar Participation: А Look at Non- 


Party Political Formations'. I looked 
at the names of the people involved 
in the exercise and needless to say 
I was intrigued. Harsh Sethi and 
Dunu, I think I know well: their 
approach has always been different 
from mine and we have agreed to 
disagree a number of times, but for 


„Ше others I wanted to know how 


their minds ticked on this obviously 
important issue that: seems to һауе 
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generated so much heat but with 
such little light. And, having been 
in this field myself, itis always sti- 
mulating to read what others think 
you are doing. The condition, of 
course, is to look at these issues 
from a distance and pontificate: 
these ground. rules must not be 
questioned. So be it. 


When committed aligned intellec- 
tuals start looking at non-party 
political formations and conducting 
post-mortem exercises, then it be- 
comes even inore interesting. We 
read statements like: Action Groups 
(AGs) have expressed a lack of con- 

fidence in the government and its 
agencies in promoting development 
with justice (true): AGs feel that the 
political parties too are not capable 
of bringing about any change in the 
forseeable future in spite of their 
declarations and manifestos (true); 
AGs are re-examining their own 
relevance (not true); AGs are doubt- 
ing their continued significance (cer- 
tainly not true); the groups which 
are exciting any interest -аге the 
groups which have acquired a poli- 
tical character to some degree... who 
have developed a political awareness 
and have a programme for challeng- 
ing State power but not to capture 
it (true/not true): the way AGs are 


` going about defining and organising 


‘peoples’ movements’ indicates a 
direction towards achieving achange 
in the form of rule. It cannot be by 
itself a movement for social trans- 
formation because the word ‘people’ 
blurs class as a reality and as a cate- 
gory. It attempts to blunt class 
struggles in practice. The result of 


. this blunting is a continuation and 


reinforcement of bourgeois hege- 
mony, a perpetuation of the subju- 
gation of the proletariat. 


- 


А, these big and vague words 


being used are not mine. Nor are 
they used by many non-party politi- 
cal groups; of that І ат sure. But I 
` am just quoting some excerpts from 
their documents to show how many 
such groups will not be able to re- 


cognise themselves and the work 


they are doing when hard core poli- 
tical language is used to' define, 
characterise, explain and reflect on 
social change. 14 is said that the 
basic fallacy is in not recognising 
who we are talking about. The 


groups are composed of individuals 
who do not come from the toiling 
masses in the country. Fact: no doubt 
about that. But for intellectuals to 
make such én observation implies that 
they can rezognise who they are tal- 
king about in spite of not coming 
from the tciling masses which is as 
conceited- as it is presumptuous. 
Whatever makes them think that 
non-party political formations do 
not know-what they. are talking 
about. 


Perhaps the same Janguage is not 
being used, perhaps the same 
smoothness with which ideological 
jig-saw puzzles can be sorted out is 
not evident, perhaps they do not 
have the verbal tools to have. solved 
all the intangible problems of the 
world (the rural poor included) but 
in their own hesitant, unconventional 
way the groups recognise who they 
are talking about. And when they 
do start discussing such issues, 
simple wo-ds are used that cannot 
have two meanings. We have a 
vested interest in using words which 
are as vague and open as possible: 
Einstein was right when he said if 
ideas and thoughts cannot be con- 
veyed in^simple language, you 
yourself have not understood them. 


Can we do without the jargon. 


please? 


М... cf these non-party Action 
Groups will agree openly and pub- 
licly but each one in its own way is 
involved: in the political process. 
Where people are involved, where 
changing attitudes is the crucial 
issue, where activities (health educa- 
tion, hand pump, employment gene- 
ration) аге used as tools to test the 
system br setting an example, it is 
a programme, indirect and far re- 
moved, of developing - political 
awareness. It is considered a chal- 
lenge by »eople -who represent the 
State at the village level. For many 
reasons, largely strategic, they must 
declare end. remain поп or anti- 
political. 


Anyons who has worked in the 
field long enough will understand 
what I am saying. Even if AGs 
themselves are not aware of it, 
their nor-controversial actions and 
programmes areléading to a pro- 
cess which should affect peoples’ 


minds. Such a process should not 
be taken lightly. It is in action all 
the time. Its effect сап be felt any 
time or perhaps never. Often it is 
not related. A protest, in .a village.. 
over minimum Wages сап be traced 


‘back to a theme in a puppet show 


three months old. A mini-agitation 
over the starting of.a school may 
have been the result of a defunct 
adult education class in a village 
10 kms away. A group of villagers 


. demanding a source of safe drinking. 


water may have got their idéa from 
members of another gram panchayat 
who were told in a tea shop how 
they got their hand pump. These 
processes involve people: the · impli- 
cations are political. 


r 


O. -post-mortem experts who 

seem to find historic explanations 
for the role of Action Groups as it 
exists today are not inclined, to see 
it this way. From a reconstruction 
of history which can be put into 
slots, it is possible to look into the 
future and imagine and conceive 
slots as if men and groups behave 
predictably all the time. A tragic 
fallacy. The analysis is brilliant but 
in the final reckoning, does it help 
Mahatma Gandhi’s last man? Poli- 
tics as an individual effort is point- 
less, says Dunu Roy. It is only 
when politics permeates mass 
mobilisation itself that it will 
become a vital” force for social 
transformation. But, surely, the 
mass consists of individuals and the 
first step to getting through to one 
man needs to be taken. I submit 
that evem a charity and develop- 


‘ment group is a non-party poli- 


tical group .because it deals with 
individual ‘people and is involved 
in attitudinal change. 


The difference is that members of 
such groups may not have an analy- 
tical and critical mind, but let it not 
be forgotten that revolutionaries 
have been born from such sedate 
and conservative surroundings just 
asthe gods have failed for many 
people who thought it was possible 
to change society through other 
means: I concede that the latter 
sounds- infinitely: more attractive; 
but the number of burnt out cases 
floating around among the intelliz, 
gentsia and even among non-party 
politica! formations is a sad testi- 


mony to the fact that solutions сап 
also lie elsewhere. 


. According to Ajit Muricken ofthe 
Centre for Social Reconstruction, 
Madras, the Action Groups view 
poverty and misery, exploitation and 
oppression asan historical reality. 


Political parties of all varieties (our, 


Marxists in India defy classification) 
hold power by exploitation, oppres- 
sion and fear. Presumably, this also 
is an historic reality: the ends justify 
the means. 


Jf Action Groups have strategies 
of their own — charity and develop- 
ment being two obviously disgusting 
ways-—tools of generating a different 
sort of awareness, then our com- 
mitted, aligned intellectuals get into 
a flap. We are not playing fair, they 
say. These activities are dismissed 
as reformist, do gooder attempts 
which can never solve the basic 
problems confronting society. This 
sort of work defuses tensions and 
delays the much awaited revolu- 
tion. Development oriented Action 
Groups аге supposedly shying away 
from political involvement but, as I 
have mentioned earlier, this is far 
from the truth. 


d sos lead to change; we do 
not deny that. There is ample scope 
and opportunity to use tensions for 
generating awareness anrong people. 
The very enforcement of the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, the Protection of 
Civil Rights Act, the Migrant 
Labour Асі can create tensions and 
many Action Groups see this as one 
way of promoting political educa- 
tion. Get the government to move, 
register cases and see if the system 
responds, flood the lower courts 
with cases so that- something gives 
and people learn from this experi- 
ence. If this is not challenging the 
State, what is? But we have rejected 
this approach without trying it and 
testing it to the full. 


The system needs to be prodded, 
it needs to be given a shock once in 
a while and it needs to be exposed 
for the people's sake and shown 
how vulnerable it is to pinpricks 
from inside. Mass movements start 


like this, activists from totally in-. 


~ conceivable backgrounds are born 


Jike this and hard core revolution- 


aries are also tamed and bought 
over. by the Establishment in the 


process. This also ` is 'an historic 


reality.. Yes? 


When we talk of mass movements 
with political implications on politi- 
cal “parties, why do we forget that 
the preparation takes time. It could 
click and, sometimes, in spite of all 
the indications of a momentous 
occasion in the offing; itends with 
а whimper. Non-party political 
groups have their own dynamics and 
pace. It does not need impractical 
and theoretical people; with a vested 
interest in studying social ‘and: poli- 
tical phenomena from a distance, 
to push them forward. 


` Almost all the background papers 
start by saying that the Action 


Groups are not on trial and the pur- 


pose is not to sit in on judgement 
and pronounce any final evaluation. 
Having said what effective and 
important work they are doing, the 
contributors then proceed to do pre- 
cisely the former, in political langu- 
age which suggests that they know 
what is happening to you, they know. 
why you all are not being able to 
get anywhere and it is because you 
come from a different background 
that you cannot possibly appreciate, 
let alone understand, the problems 
of the toiling masses. So, why are 
you-doing all this to delay the revo- 
lution? It is being unfair to the poor, 
you are preventing them from getting 


- {һе good things of life. Without, suf- 


fering and pain and injustice the 
poor will never get to demand their 
rights: or understand power. Non- 
party political groups are in fact 
doing more harm than good in the 
name of development by doing the 
things they are. Change — or perish. 


| em simplified their arguments 
to the point of absurdity because, in 
fact, that is what it sounds like to 
me. My experience in the villages, 
perhaps limited when compared to 
the vast experience of those who 
have written the papers for discus- 
sion, has been that there is no one 
way of looking at the problem. 


Every approach and method needs, 


to be tried. One group may look at 
it as class struggle but another, in 


an entirely different way, may achieve | 


the very objectives which the first 
group could well spend a lifetime 
trying without success. But, the 


pace at which these non-party poli- 


' , tical groups work must be their own: , 


At some point of time, many 
Action Groups lose sight of their 
original objectives, and for very valid 
reasons. If they have it in them and 
they are concerned about the way 
they are drifting, and the group is 
strong enough to take steps to 
cbange it, then leave it to them: The 
last thing they require -is someone 
from outside to pontificate and point 
out the weaknesses they themselves 
know. But if they decide tó opt out 
and they want to follow the safe 
way; the longer way perhaps, then 
we are not thé ones to shout 
‘chicken’, ? 


І have known people who talk big 
and are gutless when it comes to 
action. There are many armchair 
activists and well settled revolutio- 
naries sitting in Delhi and Bombay 
and elsewhere, who have sold them- 
selves to a comfortable life style, 
shouting revolution. There are others 
who are not prepared to challenge 
the State and make the system work 
from where the action is, but study 
others doing it in their own way, do 
research and make a name for them- 
selves at a macro-level and travel 
widely and know all the answers. 
We have nothing to say about them. 
Living off the land, raking in all the 
perks and comforts is not delaying 
the revolution. Only Action Groups 
are. It should be interesting to study 
these people who spend their lives 
giving importance to theoretical 
models and words. 


Why are they analysing Action 
Groups critically without looking 
at themselves. Loosely considered, 
there are organisations and insti- 
tutes that survive on our charity. If 
we did not exist in the field, they 
would have nothing to study, no 
research grants, no one writing 
voluminous papers, no one making 
a name for himself and getting a 
lucrative job in the ILO, no one 
travelling around the world dis- 
honestly representing Action Groups 
in the field and becoming their 
spokesman. There is no limit to 
deceit. This is the way they are 
ushering in the revolution and yet 
"they have the audacity to suggest 
‘that Action Groups are doing pre- 
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cious little to bring about social 
change in the villages. I can anti- 
cipate their answers. They will say 
that they have nothing against 
Action Groups, that its the poli- 
tical parties that say this and they 
are just voicing their thoughts. Yes? 


The tragedy is that when а living 
organisation is being dissected which 
does not see the problem as class 
struggle, it is taken for. granted that 
itis dead. So what if it is doing 
charity work. Maybe all the 
workers there are activists at heart 
but they do not know how to give 
their thoughts a tangible expression. 
Who knows? But how can they be 
written off? Yes, many people are 
in the development field without 
any understanding of the political 
environment, without any idea of 
the historic realities which I keep 
reading about — does it matter? Is it 
so important for them to know? Is 
it not enough that they want to try? 


Atthe village level, it is difficult 
to unscramble the difference between 
political and development work. 
Some use development for aware- 
ness WOrk, some see the difference 
and use it to create tensions, some 
are just blind to it because they do 
not want to see it. No one is not 
aware of the political processes in 
development. 


L. it be said that intellectuals in 
the urban areas tend to read too 
much into a situation or use their 
ingenuity to manufacture issues that 
are just not there; This exercise in 
mental masturbation is their prero- 
gative to be sure, but have they ever 
stopped to wonder whether they are 
not reading too much between the 
lines? Action Groups which use 
words like ‘peoples participation’, 
*communication', *development', 
*mass movements' have their own 
version of what they mean. Why 
must those tally with the others? 
Why must there be only one version 
to these words — nothing sacrosant 
about them. Action Groups have 
never said or claimed that they 
could put water on fire. They are 
not interested in taking over State 
power: challenging it is enough. It 
is nobody's wish to spread to all 
the 600,000 villages of India: if in 
the villages where we are working, 


however small in number, we can 
bring about a significant change, 
that should be more than enough. 
If Action Groups, in their own way, 
are concerned in challenging and 
changing the leadership in the area 
and sometaing in that direction 
does take pace, then it needs to be 
encouraged. With the resources at 
their disposal, with the people 
manning the organisation all having 
different views, it is necessary that 
they do not take on too much. It 
could threaten their own existence. 
It would be counter-productive. 


T Tilonia’s case. We encourage 
dissent. We encourage young people 
to fulfill their beliefs. We are in a 
democracy and everyone is entitled 
to their owr. way of looking at the 
problems and adopting methods 
totally different from the way Tilonia 
thinks. But this is no reason why 
they cannot be part of the organisa- 
tion. We have centres in Rajasthan, 
Madhya Fredesh, Tamil Nadu, Har- 


yana, Orissa, Himachal Pradesh, © 


Gujarat and Delhi and all the young 
men and women controlling these 
rural based projects think differently. 
When we meet once in four months 
it is to discuss experiences, prob- 
lems, progremmes and. how we сап 
work together, not why we are diffe- 
rent or thet one's own way is the best 
way. Each of these Centres are in- 
dependent, autonomous and free of 
influences from each other. 


The situation in the rural areas is 


grim. Wher we write about it —. 


apparently pessimistic, depressing 
and sad — the impression people get 
in the urban areas is that there is 


` very little one can do about it. But 


there is a lot that can be done and 
that is why we are still in this field. 
One should then not whitewash the 
reality just со sound cheerful. The 
only political reality we see is how 
the politician oppresses and exploits 
the people for his own selfish ends. 
May be, socio-economic realities are 
connected to this issue but I am cer- 
tainly not gaing to do nothing except 
wait for the revolution to come while 
people are szarving and the poor are 
getting poorer because of govern- 


ament intervention. In the intellec- 


tual’s eye, I may not have understood 
the problem. But, thank God for 
that. 


-Organisational heath 


ALI 


BAQUER 


AS countries become industrialised, 
an ever-increasing number of their 
working population depends for its 
livelihood, as well as its survival, on 
artificially created organisations. 
And as organisations grow in num- 
Бег,. size and complexity, in terms 
of their.structure and functions, an 
ever-increasing number of managers 
occupy positions of importance. 
The activities of the managerial 
class then begin to determine the 
quality of our lives. The primary 
aim of this article is to argue that 
the advancement of civilization 
depends more on the humaneness of 
our social organisations and less 'on 
the efficiency of their management. 
The better the behaviour of those 
who work within organisations, the 
more civilized the society. I believe 
that in most of our organisations 
sufficient opportunities already exist 
for the managers and workers to 
learn from and with each other the 
scientific art of improving the over- 
all effectiveness of organisations. 
The exercises” sustaining autono- 
mous learning are born out of 
daily events experienced by organis- 
‘ations. , 


The term ‘organisation’ is current- 
ly used by both experts and laymen 
in many different ways. There are 
some scholars who even claim that 


:'Jegal' because 


since there are so many different 
organisations, each with its own 
structure and functions, no single 
coherent definition of organisations 
can be offered. For the purpose of 
this article I am content with the 
definition offered by Max Weber 
who studied organisations within 
his theory of authority structures. 
Of the three pure types that he 
suggested, (‘charismatic’, “тайі- 
tional’ and ‘rational-legal’), I am 
interested in the third type. Weber 
labelled it ‘bureaucracy’ and con- 


. sidered it ‘rational’ because it was 


expressedly designed to achieve 
specific objectives. He called it 
its authority was 
exercised by means of an impersonal — 
and well-defined set of rules. 


Weber regarded the  'rational- 
legal’ organisation as the most 
dominant feature of our times as 
well as the most efficient of all in- 
stitutions. He was convinced that 
this type of organisation had the 
capability of attaining ‘definitely 
given and practical ends’ by deploy- 
ing ‘an increasingly precise calcula- 
tion of means’. It would have pained 
Weber to know that within five 


‘decades of his death, his bureaucra- 


cy would become synonymous with 
inefficiency, excessive record-keep- 
ing, vulgar display of authority, red- 
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tape and corruption, amongst other 
things. > 


B... I went to the United King- 
dom and lived and worked there 
and after my return to India I have 
heard responsible people say, and 
not always in nostalgic terms, that 
the way organisations were run by 


. the British during the-Raj was effi- 


cient, just and without corruption. 
On the basis of my personal ex- 
periences of these two countries I 
can say that such comparisons are 


naive, inaccurate, servile and mis- . 


leading. Not only are the organisa- 
tions of British India and post- 
Independence India similar in their 
weaknesses and strengths, but the 
organisational culture of modern 
Great Britain and modern India has 
a lot in common. It is perhaps in 
the nature of the beast that its social 
pathologies multiply and their real 
remedies defy description. 2 


Why do so many people in India 
and Great Britain believe in the 
glory of the British bureaucracy in 
her colonies? Apart from all the very 
clever theories relating to the politi- 


- cal and economic expansion of 


British Imperialism, and those relat- 
ing to the virtues of Protestant 
ethics, the’ one simple explanation 
could be the existence of the ‘stretch 
factor’. It enabled the British rank 
and file, no matter how modest their 
station in life or how limited their 
education and intelligence, to put a 
few extra inches- to their natural 
height. The stretch factor provided 
the ordinary workers in the British 
organisations of that time with 
abundant opportunities for self- 


. realization and self-fulfilment. With 


the shrinking of the Empire, the 
stretch factor has disappeared and 
with it have gone all those qualities 
associated with it in those who wor- 


` Кей in the organisations. 


It would be quite safe to assume 
that, even today, if any organisation 
could provide its workers with a 
sense of identity and purpose, with 
pride in belonging to it and with 
dignity to carry out its tasks, the 
workers would definitely: respond in 
a positive manner. We have been 
supplied with far too many illustra- 
tions of deep pessimism about 


bureaucracy and none about the 
potential which organisations do 
have ‘to transform themselves 
socially, culturally and even spiri- 
tually. As we have been brainwash- 
ed to rely solely on doctors, medical 
services, hospitals and chemicals to 
keep ourselves healthy, so also have 
we been trained to depend on the 
management consultants and their 
sophisticated hard and soft techni- 
ques to run our organisations. Any 
one who tells us that we are capable 


of looking after our own organisa-- 
tions is dismissed by us as а sim- 


pleton. 


D uring my stay in the United 
Kingdom I had directed two major 
projects on the services for the men- 

tally retarded: The first one. lasted * 
four years and focussed- ori the prob-. 
lems of.cootdinatiom between varios . 
professionals. І examined the services 
for the mentally retarded with the 
participation of those who provide. 
and receive services. The research 
outcomes surprised most: of us but, 
mainly those professionals who had . 
believed, until then, that the services 


for these helpless human beings were - 


not too bad in Britain. Айега syste- 
matic enquiry into hundreds of cases, 
we collectively discovered that the 
services for the mentally retarded, as 
they were being provided by various 
government and voluntary agencies, 
produced grievances, discrepancies, 
contradictions, injustices and a series 
of other disappointments. 


This was not all. We discovered 
that, in the background of most of 
these administrative pathologies, 
there were-extremely rigid procedures 
which inhibited experimentation and 
killed the initiative of the staff. One 


of the hospital superintendents, for . 


example, had served in India in the ` 
1940s. His style of running a hospi- 
tal for the mentally handicapped in 
England in the 1970s had not chang- 


. ed a bit from the days when, asa 


young man, he: had seen ‘countless 
bodies of dead Indians piled up on 
the pavements of Dacca' during the 
1942 famine. One could not help 
feeling sorry for his subordinate doc- 
tors, nurses, other supporting staff 
and the patients of his hospital. I 
almost felt even more sorry for those 
Indians who had to suffer him during 
the Raj. His hospital was one of the 


most depressing ones because in his 
experience of over thirty years he 
had not changed and had not realis- 
ed the importance of the ‘human 
factor’ in running the organisations 
he was placed in charge of. 


The hospital superintendent men- 
tioned above is no more than one 
representative of a management style 
which unfortunately is not too un- 
familiar in other organisations and 
іп other countries. Such managers 
are almost text book illustrations 
of the uncharitable characteristics 
revealed as soon as they reach a 
position of authority. They constant- 
ly humiliate their subordinates and 
colleagues, multiply their enemies 
within the organisation by repeating 
how terribly good they are. They 
blame those who do not obey the 
rules. They: ‘blame those who do not 
work long hours. They suspect that 


' ether workers have no commitment. . 


They“ destroy the morale of the 
whole organisation. They do not 
understand how important it is to 
integrate the workers in their organi- 
sation. They do not know that the 
success of an organisation depends, to 
a large extent, on the quality of the 
infarmal pattern. of social network 
and not on the adherence to rules and 
display of authority. 'Yhey do not 
know that their subordinates and 
colleagues are, in fact, not inferior 
but capable of turning the sick and 
anxiety-ridden organisations into 
much happier institutions. 


Т, middle-aged English hospital 
superintendent must have his coun- 
terparts in India who as second-rate 
bosses spend all their energies to 
make and prove their subordina- 
tes third-rate. A leader who is un- 
willing to learn from experience and 
ready to ignore the intelligence and 
dignity of his workers, not only 
destroys an organisation but also 
destroys himself. Such destruction 
is totally unnecessary and avoidable. 
The important thing to remember is 
that authority, explicit or implicit, 
coercive or persuasive, is being uni- 
versally questioned. The older forms 


EL 


of command and obedience are. 


undergoing change. Those who 
work in organisations must under- 


stand this and, then make ап effort—~ 
'tofind out how hostility could be 


transformed into comradeship, 


routine into initiative, alienatoin 
into cooperation. | 


The basic question .raised in this 
article is whether or not the learning 
abilities of a bureaucracy can be en- 
couraged to contribute to the better 
management of the organisation, 
including its improved efficiency. 
effective use of resources, quicker 
achievement of objectives and har- 
monious inter-action between the 
workers and the managers. There are 
some who are so disheartened by 
the widespread criticism of bureau- 
cracy that they suggest that it should 
be abolished. I maintain that even 
an inefficient and unfriendly bureau- 
cracy is better than no organisation 
at all. Besides, we would have to 
depend on bureaucracy to demolish 

, bureaucracy and bureaucracies know 
_only how to multiply themselves. They 
regard suicide as the greatest sin. 


Opposed to the pessimists are 
the management experts, with 
extremely sophisticated techniques 
of improving organisations and with 
ideas clothed ina language fit for 
the ears of the angels. They offer 
salvation if, and only if, the orga- 
nisations follow the path shown by 
them. And some organisations do 
pay exhorbitant fees for the highly 
specialised skills of the modern 
saviours and tread the path advised 
by them. But sooner or later, they 
discover that the path leads nowhere 
and their guides have moved to other 
organisations. The organisational 
remedies hinted at 
do not rely on the shining -armour 
‘of the management consultants or 
on the exclusive orientation courses 
for the top managers of affluent 
organisations. They depend on a 
deep appreciation of the emotional 
and human quality of relationships 
between the members of an órganisa- 
tion more than on the importance of 
the logic of efficiency, cost-effective- 
ness and adherence to rules. This 
approach is independent of experts. 


Sa an approach to organisa- 
tional learning is particularly impor- 
tant in India because attacks on 
bureaucracy have become a regular 
feature of our country. These attacks 
are being made by the experts of 
organisational behaviour and laymen 
- alike: And when the ‘high pundits’ 
and the ‘untouchables’ of the orga- 
nisational culture get united in 


in this article . 


questioning bureaucracy, then it is 
only . prudent not. їо ignore their 
voices, whatever might be the confi- 
dent explanations whispered in the 
boardrooms.’ Particularly, the grass- 
roots’ challenge, if ignored or mis- 
understood, could shake up the very 
fabric of Weber's Super Organisa- 
tion. The anger of the common man 
is already very high at the apparent 
inability of the faceless, апа perhaps 
heartless, bureaucracy to deal effec- 
tively with a range of social patho- 
logies (crime, corruption, communa- 
lism, bride-burning, child-abuse and 
scores of others). . 


Solutions to problems of organisa- 
tions, however complex, must be ess- 
entially social in nature. The search 
for such solutions must be made at 


the place of work, and notin ivory' 


towers. All those who depend on an 
organisation — as managers, wor- 
kers, consumers, policy makers, 
researchers, and consultants — must 
actively help each other in searching 
for the most appropriate answers to 
their specific problems. It has been 
successfully demonstrated that the 
recovery of a patient is often faster 
if he is involved in learning about 
the causes of his illness and coope- 
rates with the healing professions in 
his own treatment. This is even more 
true of organisations. 


j ‘rational-legal’ organisations : 


are set up to deal with a series of 
tasks: grim or pleasant, simple or 
complicated, attractive or frighten- 
ing, shortterm or long-term. In 
order to carry out these tasks, orga- 
nisations depend on a wide-range of 
professional skills, either available 
within or accessible outside. Coordi- 
nation of various sections of profes- 
sional services has become an extre- 
mely important and highly delicate 
exercise in the handling of human 
relationships. The responsibility for 
coordination is usually assigned to 
certain officers and committees. It 
should, however, be realised that the 
responsibility for the smooth running 
of an organisation, including its co- 
ordination, should be collectively 
shared by all who work in it. Other- 
wise ‘we end up with a familiar situ- 
ation where all members of an orga- 
nisation spend their energies in 
defending themselves when things go 
wrong, and things do go wrong. 


` 


If. members of an organisation ` 


can ‘be encouraged. to learn from 
their routine misfakes then it is 
highly likely that similar mistakes 
would be avoided in the future. But 
organisations await major disasters 
to question their own methods, 
approaches, skills and functions. 4 
learning process which is triggered 
off by a common everyday failure is 
less threatening than the report of an 
enquiry commission. It is no longer 
enough that the leaders of an orga- 


nisation know how to resolve prob- 


lems. For the solutions to be worthy 
of implementation, it is essential that 
all those affected by the solutions 
must be involved in arriving at 
them. ( 


Appeals for organisational learn- 
ing, such as this article, can easily 
be dismissed or caricatured. They 
can also be understood as political 
activity aimed ‘at mobilising the 
grassroots for direct action. But such 
appeals can also beseen as genuine 
efforts to create partnerships. 
There appears to be a widespread 


threat to authority structures in. 


most organisations all over the 
world. The legitimacy of telling 
others what they should do is no 
longer as clear-cut as it was during 
the British Raj. The experts are seen 
placing their bets on the establish- 
ment and therefore it would not be 
surprising that they would have 
nothing to contribute to the changes 
that are taking place. Trained in 
laboratory conditions, they often 
announce their insights into the 
dynamics of a social event after the 
events have taken place. Апа even 
then their language is well guarded 
and they keep escape routes open. 


A number of very sophisticated 
theories of students! unrest, for 
example, were offered ‘by scholars 
after the violent confrontations of 
the French stüdents with their autho- 
rities in May 1968 in the streets of 
Paris. These theories did not emerge 
a day or even a week before these 
unprecedented occurrences. Simi- 


larly, a number of articlés, expres- ' 


sed in very impressive social and 
political science jargon, were publi- 
shed in the national press after the 
students of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University had stoned the houses 
and properties of their professors 
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"registration of complaints. 
, Organisations are so confident of 
. themselves that they do not.even 


living in the campus. As a resident 
ofthe JNU campus, I would have 
been grateful if the ‘writing on the 
wall’ had been shown to me before 
the unfortunate events of May 11, 
1983. Hardly any one had suggest- 
ed in 1968 in Europe or in 1983 in 
Delhi that these events, stormy as 
they no doubt were, could be viewed 
as opportunities for both sides to 
learn from each other and with each 
other. Indeed, after the confronta- 


tions, and more so because they . 


were violent, the two sides adopted an 
even more rigid outlook and views. 
The deadliest enemy of reaching an 
understanding is the cynicism with 
which the two opposing sides view 
each other. 


Most workers in organisations 
‘personally know of things or forces 


“which adversely affect the quality of 


service provided or which block the 
achievement of objectives. If mem- 
bers of an organisation could at 
least be encouraged to share their 
‘experiences with their fellow wor- 
kers, then the lesson learned from 
such exercises would not only help 
towards i improving the effectiveness 

of organisations but would: also 
give the workers greater satisfaction 
with their jobs. But most members 
of organisations show a reluctance 
to learn from their own experiences. 


| | hen I was examining the ex- 
periences of the men and women 
who had got themselves sterilized 
during the Emergency, I was inform- 
ed by a senior family planning offi- 
cial, nearing his retirement, that it 
would .be very difficult for me to 
trace the failures of sterilization as 
the recording procedures of his 
department specifically excluded 
Most 


consider any alternative to a situa- 
tion of absolute victory. It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising that 
organisations: consistently ignore op- 
portunities for learning from. their 
routine failures. There 15, however, 
a growing trend in some countries 
(now even in India) to take-legal 
action against organisations for their 
mistakes and there is also a growing 
awareness of the many benefits of . 
the politics of direct action (what is 
fashionably called ‘participation’). 
These developments have the poten- 


^ 


tialto force organisations to learn 
from their feilures and achievements 
alike. 


I am suggesting that such organi- 
Sational learning, from constructive. 
experiences as well as from ‘horror’ 
Stories, should be an ongoing and 
тершаг activity of each organisation. 
It should te the responsibility of 
the leaders ‘cf organisations to create 
opportunities for their members to 
look at their own activities and those 
of others placed in similar situa- 
tions. Such collective exercises of 
self-understanding and self-analysis 
prepare organisations .and their 
members foz the challenges of the 
future. Our organisations are what 
our thinking makes them. The time 
is now apprcaching when we must 


change not only our thoughts but 


also ourselves and seriously review 
our understanding of the delicate, 
and at times explosive, relationship 
of command and obedience. 


Organisations are so well protec- 
ted by their own cultural values that 
no questions are raised, during 
normal · circamstances, 
objectives or the performance of the 
organisation. Some interest in the | 
functioning of the organisation is 
shown, wher it is expected to yield 
even greater success, like, for exam- 
ple, at the time of the family plan- 
ning campaigns. Or questions about 


the organisation are raised when a - 


major, but avoidable, disaster has 


occurred and public outcry is ex-- 


-pected (like zn aircrash or fire in а 
multistorey building which has 


‘taken dozens of lives). Given this . 


type of orgarisational ‘culture, what 
opportunities are needed to put into 
motion the process of learning 
which this aricle has advocated and 
who would_be the beneficiaries? 


‘Know thyself’? is not a mystical 
or spiritual or religious message. 
-The importarce of this oft repeated 
and systematically ignored, advicé 
is as relevart-in the industrialised 
‘societies as it is .in, thè- developing 

countries. Individuals as well as 
groups, secular organisations as. well 
as religious o-ders, are periodically 
advised that in order to change for 
the better they must learn about 
themselves. Those who are genuin- 
ау interestec іп really. improving 


about the 


-А 


human beings or organisations and 
ате not governed by motives of 
profitability, suggest that in order to. 
improve we do not require new 
religious creeds, new management 
techniques, new set of functions and 
new structures but we only need an 
awareness that there is enough ex- 


.perience and wisdom available for 


people to change themselves. 


But, this desire to act mist. come 
from within. Jf an organisation does 
not encourage its members to think 
independently and insists on telling 
them what to do, then the organis- 
ation cannot expect its workers to be 
involved, committed апа satisfied. 
People learn most effectively from 
their own responsible experience. 
They change their values, percep- | 
tions and attitudes if they-are given 
the responsibility of solving the © 
. problems that confront them. This 


-answer to organisational problems 


is so simple that it can be easily 
ignored. I feel that most of the ills 
facing organisations are the inevit- 
able consequences of the somewhat 
excessive use of authority: 


\ 


number of those who reach the 
higher levels of an organisation are 
also those who worship success, and 
they define success in terms of their 
own motivations, perceptions, train- 
ing, ambitions and personality. ‘Since 
the room at the top is always limit- 
ed, most organisations conceal 
within them a sizeable number of 
persons who feel frustrated, unhappy 
and alienated. Moreover, the com- 
plexity of organisations make them 
depend on a number of different 
professions. Workers belonging to 
diverse disciplines often think in 
terms of loyalty to their professions 
and not to the organisations they 
work for. The workers are also 
reduced to knowing their organis- 
ations from a narrow point of view 
only. Attachment to only one dimen- 
sion of a multifaceted organisation 
robs them of the will to co- operate 
with others. Their jobs, over ‘a 
period .of time, become so very 
standardized | and dull that they lose 
ше, initiative they may once have 
had.’ 


M 


M. 


The continued indifference of the ~~ 


management to recognise their сар-. 


acity to contribute to the well-being 


РА 
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of the organisation makes them 
perform at an extremely low level. 
Once their pride in their work'goes, 
they prefer to adhere to spiritless 
rules and harsh procedures. Since 
their jobs are secure, and their 
annual increments are guaranteed 
they seldom worry about the count- 
less ways in which they fail every 
day. My experience, based on 
empirical research on organisational 
behaviour, is that most workers are 
quite willing to do their best to 
follow up a sterilized patient's post- 
operative complications provided 
they are encouraged by their author- 
ities to do so. If the latter are inter- 
ested only іп pushing the figures up 
of the number of men sterilized in a 
single day, then the surgeon would 
keep operating until his fingers 
became so numb that he would be 
unable to hold his achievements’ 
trophy. 


I have no doubt that the endless, 
dull and repetitive march of organi- 
sational clockwork can be substitut- 
ed by a meaningful self-awareness 
of the objectives of organisation and 
the appreciation by the workers of 
each other's role in it. Bureaucracy 
existed before Max Weber placed it 
on a pedestal and it will survive pre- 
ssures for change, remedies offered 
by experts and high technology with 
countless promises for the future. 
It is, however, essential not to over- 
look the opportunities for continu- 
ous and autonomous learning. The 
renewal of organisations must be 


closely linked with ап informal 7 


Process of self-development. We know 
enough about the behaviour of 
adults to understand that men learn 
only when they want to learn; they 
learn because they realize that their 
troubles would increase if they did 
not act; they learn in the company 
of others like themselves; in trying 
to understand their problems they 
also understand themselves better. 
It is these simple processes of learn- 
ing that hold promise for organisa- 
tions which want to become humane 
and healthy. Taking action, parti- 
cularly collective action, is more 
important than talking about action. 


Autonomous learning сап be: 


-effective only in an organisation 
where members have been freed 
from the constraints of authority 
and are given the responsibility to 
"fesolve the problems which confront 
them 
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ihe debate 
ortion 


THE contemporary moral debate 
on abortion has been conducted 
primarily in terms of arguments 
that follow from rival premises 
about the nature of man and society. 
Although the premises are presented 
as examples of critical thinking, 
universalizable for all human socie- 
ties, they are often mutually incom- 
mensurable. This seems to me the 
result of their epistemic status as 
‘self-evident’ truths. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to examine these 
premises in order to determine how 
far their claims to the status of 
universal truths, arrived at through 
critical thinking on moral issues, 
may be defended as against the 
position that they simply constitute 
‘the philosophical presuppositions 
common to western cultures. 


The first argument that we may 
discern in this debate is conducted 
in terms of rights. Those who sup- 
port the mother’s unconditional 
right to abortion argue that it is 


. possible to define a certain set, the 


members of -which have а right to 


-their own persons including their 


own bodies. This set is variously 
defined as a set of human beings, a 
set of persons, or a set of human 
beings with consciousness. Now, a 
woman сап be shown to be a mem- 
ber of this set, howsoever it may be 
defined. Since the embryo and later 
the foetus is part of her body, a 
woman's right to abort is included 
in her right to body integrity. 


A woman's unconditional right to 


„abort can only be supported on the 


condition that the embryo/foetus 


сап be.excluded from the set in 
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which the woman is included. Hence 
we have a curious situation in which 
those who believe in the uncondi- 
tional right to life of the embryo/ 
foetus also base themselves on the 
same arguments as their opponents. 
They argue that since thé embryo 
or the foetus is а potential member 
of the set of which the woman is 


already a member, it has an;uncondi- ‘ 


tional right to life and denying it 
this right amounts to. a wanton act 
of killing. | 


Ты framework is not particularly . | 


suitable for discussing the moral 
aspects of abortion, for whichever 
permutation and combination ` of 
rights that we evoke, and whatever 
the credentials by which one comes 
to acquire these rights, there are 
bound to: Бе borderline cases to 
which discriminatory -criteria would 
һауе! to be applied. For example, 
whether we- define the foetus as a 
potential human being, a person, or 
a+human being with the potential of 
acquiring .consciousness, there is 
always room for dcbate on whether 
the: discriminatory criteria have 
been correctly applied and whether 
the boundary should be shifted to 


include either new’ categories or 


exclude certain categories. 


‘If, fòr instance, one, denies the 
foetus the right to life on. the 
ground that only human- beings 
with consciousness have a right to 
life, then one is faced with the prob- 
leri that infanticide may also be 
defended. by applying the same cri- 
terion. Similarly, people who have 
temporarily lost:their consciousness 
may also be denied therightto life. 
On the other hand, if the foetus has 
the right to life because it has the 
potentiality to grow into a human- 
being with consciousness, then one 
would have to extend the same 
right to categories of beings who 
show evidence of having conscious- 
ness,.such as animals. т 


"The. ‘point ihat I am trying to 


make is that the. construction of a 


boundary by means of which one 
may carry on the intellectual pro- 
céss, of inclusion or exclusion of 
categories of. beings who have cre- 
dentials for rights is a social-:cons- 
truction. It is not something which 
is given in nature and hence can be 
indisputably recognised and copied 


in our intellectual frameworks. The 
trouble with a concept like moral 
agency (constructed on whatever 
basis) is that it admits of variations 
in a manner that can be quite dan- 
gerous іп the.construction of a moral 
universe, sniuggling in criteria of 
power поп, Ше back- door, as it 
“геге... : 


D.. to the difficulties pointed out 


- dbove, most philosophers tend to 


take a middle position on the right 
to abortion. They argue that a 
woman has rights ovér her body, 
and the- foetus has rights over its 
life. However, due to:the natural 
facts of conception and pregnancy, 
the rights of each may be seen to be 
constrained by the other. For in- 
stance, the whole debate on when 
the foetus becomes viable may be 
seen as en attempt to define that 
moment in the process of pregnancy 
when the woman’s right to her 
body is completely subordinated to 
the right of the foetus over his life. 


Conversely, there are instances 
when the right of the foetus over his 
life may be seen to be completely 
constrained by the right of a woman 
to preserve her body-integrity. For 
example, many philosophers who 
take a middle-of-the-road position 
argue that a woman has an uncon- 
ditional right to abort a foetus if it 
is a resul- of rape, for. in this case 
her body-integrity has been so vio- 
lated that the woman’s right to her 


body takes precedence over the right | 


of the foetus over his life. 


If we review the theories which 
emphasize the mutual constraints 
exercised by the woman’s right over 
her bocy versus the right of the 
foetus over his/her life and body, 
one common factor stands out, 
This is that the entire discussion is 
conducted in terms of the autonomy 
and separation of the individual. 
The individual is conceived in these 
theories, not only as an empirical 
agent o7 actions but also as the 
smallest isolate of human societies 
which is not further divisible and as 
a totai moral universe in himself. 
In this view, man is first placed in 
nature, £nd has natural rights over 
his life, liberty, person and posses- 

` sions. Restrictions over these 
rights come from the process of 
bringing men into relationships 


. the- woman. · 


оа 


with each othér in order to forni 
society. USE DL NL 
бае Ub ТОНА 
One cou postulate an: opposite 
view in which man is first defined-as'-, 
а. social, ‘or cultural being, - havin! 
rights in common with members of : 
social groups and- acquiring. Jindi.. 
vidual.rights.only through aiprocesy: • 
of individuation. Yt seems to-me that! -. 
the language:appropriate: ‘for discus? .. 
sing:.the ethics-.of abortion, із the’. “ 
language of interdependence;: ‘taking 
the interspace ‘between individuals: . 
as its basic: ое rather than : ‘theif! : 
separation. . RM eu ү x 
poda oft ata | 
"The ҚИЫЛА fact about the,” І 
mother :and':the ‘foetus, isthe ` comps ` 
pleté dependence ОҒ the foetusioter: 
the body of the mother . and nof its: 
separation. It is not as if the foetus. 
is drifting around the world and is 
then invited іо: come into. «the 
mother’s body on the basis of con: 
tract! Тһе” ‘relation between the : 
mother and the foetus, I am emboly ` 
dened to suggest, may | be уіеуей`аз;. 
a natural symbol of interdependence} ` ` 
and invites .us to develop. ani ethics- 
of interdependence , that would-be, 
far more relevant to: е, modern 
world than the ethics of the. кыт А 
tion and autonomy of individuals. : 


un ` 
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ce ЫГЫ ONE 
T. morality of abortion has been 
given a new dimension by some who’ 
argue that the questión cannot be: - 
framed in terms of the womari "gu. 
right to abort: Rather, it raises the" 
whole | question "^ оѓ procreativé: ' 
choice. This: position is consistent: 
with the view that the individual ` is" 
the final arbiter of his or her destiny 
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сһоове his or Hee mode of" СЕТИ 
and the choice of whether ог not to ‘ 
have, children ultimately , vests with . 
The argument is made " І 
much more compelling Әу Pointing! 
out that'abortion is sought móst оѓ”. 
теп by women who have been sexu-: ' 
ally abused, -deserted by their male . 
partners or- Jive in family. situations "i 
where their financial and other res-; | 
ponsibilities to present members: ef 
their families make them extremely: 
apprehensive of taking on the fresh с ‘ 
responsibility of anew child. =- — 
There are sever strands in this: 
argument which need to be separat- ` 
ed. First is the conceptual i impor- Е 


tance- of the category of-choice. It 
seems to me that the most vocal 
supporters ofa women’s uncondi- 
tional right.to abort on thé grounds 
that the procreative choice rests with 
her,have paid insufficient attention 
to:the problem that may be descri- 
bed as the inverse of the right to 
abort. Fhis-is the problem of exer- 
cising one’s choice to have as many 
: children as. one;wants, 


‘On. the face of it, one might argue.. 
that. a, woman should have the free-. 
dom io һауе as many children as 
shé likes. However, the moment we. 
introduce problems of limited re- 
soürces and obligations to future 
generations, it becomes clear that 
freedom to choose is limited by some 
notions of collective welfare, howso- 
ever defined. In this case, the welfare 
of future generations who may have 
to face a depleted earth if present 
generations do not put a limit to · 
their freedom to choose may be at 
stake. , 


Thus, the sanctity . of choice may 
not ‘be. regarded as the ultimate 
principle by which a woman's un- 
conditional right to abort may be 
defended. It is urgent that moral 
philosophers evolve a theory of abor- 
tion which includes the issues we 
havé discussed here, for even when 
we accept the principle of limits to 
the freedom to choose, it is not at 
all élear as.to who has the right to 
impose these limits. 
choice in: an era;of increasing intru- 
sion: of. the State ‘into the private 
lives;of:people seems to be the State, 
and yeta serious discussion is needed 
on the role of. the State and the'' 


limits: to State-power in order to ` 


maké;an advance into these issues. 


I5 question of procreative ‘choice 
is often discussed in terms of a- 
dyadic pair, the mother and the 
foetus.: Yet a discussion on. the 
morality of abortion includes three, 


and not two pairs of dyadic rela-- 


tions. These are, the relations bet-, 
ween a man and a woman as sexual. 
partners, between the woman as 
genetrix and-the embryo/foetus, and 
the man as: genitor and the embryo/ 
«foetus. Those who, emphasize the 
point of view, that the question of 
abortion’ ‘Gan: bé -reframed' in terms 
of the: Tight to -make procreative, 
choice, -deny that the foetus has a 


‘of men is sought to be separated. 
The obvious ` 


similar right to choose. They argue 
that the rights of the foetus haye 
been historically inyented in western 
Christianity and жете ап expression 


of thie i increasing misogyny of Church. 
. authorities. 


While dicto may be some truth in 
the statemént that the awareness of 
the right to life of'an embryo has 
been connected with movements to 
restrict the rights of women, the 
historicity 'of this argument cannot 
be evoked as ground to. ‘disprove its 
truth. For, one.can show that the 
rights of many: categories of people 
including slayes, women and children 


. have. been ‘inv in the cour: 
have. be ented’: in the course of 


history and were ʻa result of altered 
socio- economic conditions. 


Scat it seems to put an un- 
fair burden on ‘women to assume 
that the other ‘pairs, that of a man 
and a woman as sexual partners, 


,and that of a ‘man as genitor and 


the embryo/foetus need not be con- 
sidered in the debate on abortion. 
The position that one takes on.the 
question of who has the right to 
control fertility cannot be unlinked 
.with the problem of defining геѕроп- 


.Sible sexuality. Yet, it is interesting 


to observe that in the debate on 


- abortion, the sexuality and fertility 


of women is seen as linked but that 


In the- onam Catholic position, 


- the absolüte right-of the embryo/ 


foetus to life is linked with the obli- 
gation to observe pre-marital : chas- 
‘tity. However, responsible- sexuality 
‘is never defined in-this tradition to 
include a celibate relationship within 
marriage since that would contradict 


the modern western ideas about the- 


centrality of sexual intercourse in 
ae definition of conjugal love. 


It seems-to me that the nature of 


celibacy needs а serious discussion 
and one need'not be deterred by the 
definition of sexuality as: the’ realm 
of play, spontaneity and pure com- 
munitas ій the modern conceptions 
of. marriage from which arises the 
suspicion ‘of marital relationships 


"based upon celibacy. One has to, re- 


member that modern definitions of a 
good marriage may be contrasted: 


swith other definitions that empha- 
'size the importance of restraint in 


sustaining a marital relationship as,. 


for instance, in the writings of 


Gandhi. The point is that. when we , 


consider the question of who con- 
trols а woman's fertility as linked: 
with the question of what is res- 
ponsible sexuality, we are led to 
enquire into the nature. of the whole 
set of role-relationships that make 
up the domain of sexuality .and 


fertility, and not only that of a single ' 


vad 
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dyadic relationship therein," ` 


T. category of choice plays such.. 


an important role in our thinking 
today that much of medical tech- 
nology proceeds on the assumption 
that it should increase the choices 
available to the individual. For 
example, today a woman may choose 
not to enter into a heterosexual re- 
lationship and yet may go through 
the entire processes of conception, 


pregnancy and childbirth through . 


artificial insemination. Development 


of semen banks has made it possible .: 


for her to select the genitor of her 
child according to his IQ, athletic 
prowess, or racial identity. 


Similarly, a woman may decide in 
advance whether to go ahead with à 
pregnancy in which the child máy 
be born with a congenital defect. 
She may even abort foetuses of a. 
particular sex selectively. It seems 
to me that this increasing emphasis : 
on choice has often resulted in heigh-: 


: tening the tensions inherent in а 


Biven society. Two examples may be. . 


given here. In societies where the 


parents feel a certain ambivalence. . : 


towards girls, the. availability of -. 


medical technology to abort foetuses 


of a certain sex selectively might tilt: - 


this ambivalence towards dislike.: 


In Indian families this ambiva-: .. 
lence towards female babies mani-: 


fests itself in the following manner. . 


On the one hand, a male infant is: . 


more welcome on birth than a female 
one. More resources in health and 
education are invested by parents in 
male children than female children. 
Yet, as a daughter grows she comes 


to receive affection and love, and: 


may grow to occupy an important 
position in a profession: or is given 


а fair share of the family’s resources. . 
in the form of marriage prestations.. - 


Many anthropological descriptions: 
of family relationships show that as 
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parents grow older they шау feel . · 


themselves closer to daughters.than . · 
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to sons. This complex and delicate. 


web of relationships may bé severely 
disturbed when medical technology 
makes it possible to exercise choices 
іп areas on which control was not 
earlier possible. : 


The second example that I Son 
like to give is froni medical research. 
If the foetus has no right to life and 
may be treated by a woman as part 
of her own body process alone, then 
she may have her pregnancy termi- 
nated by choice and may sell the 
foetus for medical research. Recent 
reports in newspapers suggest that 
thé foetus may be kept alive outside 
the mother's body and is sometimes 
used for research on cosmetics. This 
leads to a situation in which not 
enly is the foetus brutalized but also 
the mother. For the first time medi- 
cal technology has made it possible 
not only for a woman to use her 
sexuality for commercial purposes 
but also her fertility. It seems to me 
that increasing the alternatives over 
which one can exercise choice and 
acquiring greater and greater control 
over one's sexuality and fertility may 
prove to be more brutalizing than 
$Supmitting to а design, а telos that 
makes human existence meaningful. 


Т, final argument that we may 
consider: here with reference to the 
morality of procreative choice is that 
the concrete conditions under which 
a woman Has to make. the decision 
to abort must be considered іп dis- 
cussing the morality of abortion. 
The empirical studies on the condi- 
tion of such women point to two 
facts. The first is that in а majority 
of cases the decision to abort a 
child is not taken casually. It causes 
considerable anguish. Women see the 
morality of the decision to abort as 
embedded in the concrete contexts 
in: which the decisions are taken 
rather than in terms of the appli- 
cation of certain abstract rules of 
justice, universalizability, etc. 


“Incidentally, even when women 
are not very vocal in expressing their 
guilt and anguish at having to take 
& decision to abort, it would be a 
mistake to assume that guilt and 


distress are not experienced. I have 


noticed that difficult births in Punjab 
are sometimes attributed to the 
Souls of earlier children who died. as 
a result of a spontaneous or induced 


miscarriags, 
early chiléhood. Possession rituals, 
or exorcism, i$ the means of silen- 
cing these :ппег demond. 


T, second point is that a child is 


born within a family which hàs a 


history and а` Continuity, Wheréds 
moral philosophers tféat birth as à 
single poit event, women tréat it as 


‘a part 02 thé ongoing chaii of 
events. Тһе discussion On thé mõra- . 
lity of'abortion would be fat more. 
meaningful if it were linkéd with the | 


issue of providing supportive care 
for the new infant. If the family is 
to be solely responsible for child- 
care, then clearly its ability tò pro- 
vide care for the néw infant will 
weigh heavily in a decision to conti- 
nue a pregnancy or terminate it. If, 
on the ather hand, the foetus has an 
absolute right to life, then we must 
define the agencies who are to bé 
responsible to care for the infant if 
the mother is unable to do 80. It is 
a sad fact that many who are con- 
cerned for preserving life in the 
womb have given scant attention to 
the queston of quality of life of 
those who are кеду born and 
living. 


The burden of my argument here 
is that we have been trieked by 
modern philosophers into thinking 
that the morality -of abortion in- 
volves strictly the “relation of a 
woman to the foetus. In fact this 
dyadic relationship is embedded into 

a numberof relationships involving 
ot only the responsibility of a geni- 
tor to tke embryo/foetus, but also 
the félationship of adult men and 
women. Further, this arrangement 
of relationships involves the rest -of 
society. Without a discussion. of the 
responsibility of society (either 
through the State or other agencies) 
towards the embryo, the foetus, and 
the infant as also towards those who 
are charged for caring for them, a 
discussion, on the morality of abor- 
tion is incomplete. 


The final set of observations that 
we shall consider, relate to the con- 
sequences of permitting termination 
of pregrancy. The consequences 
may be to the foetus, to the mother, 
or to the wider society. 


Much of medical opinion justifies 
termination of pregnancy if there is 


stillbirth or death in 


a strong possibility that the “health: 
of the foetus has been imipaired die 
to genetic or other diseases. Ini maty. . 
countries, medical tests are regularly. 
performed for determining the. 


. normality of à foetus in the case ӨС” 


older mothers so that an abiiormal: 
foetus may be aborted. This 15-16: 
ensure birth of normal -childreti: ` 
Even the. vociferous defenders `of 
right to life, often agree.thàt it. may: І 
be а more humane solution to abort 
а foetus likely to suffer’ from sévere. 
physical of шеша! défécts rather 
than to allow it to livè біпбе thé, 
quality of lifé it is likely to. lead. 
would be extremely | poor; 


In this context, “it needs’ ió bé 
pointed out that although ё 
‘quality of life’ argument bases itself 
on the language of facticity, in fact, 
it isnot inscribed in thé nàturé of 
things thata physically of méntally 
retarded individual should have 4 
poor quality of life: It is thé -gréat 
value placed upon individual auto= 
nomy, intelligence, and competition 
that.makes it so self-evident to the 
modern world that an individual 
who is dependent ‘upon: othérs for. 
his physical or other needs suffers 
from a poor quality of life. 


Surely, itis not beyond the cap: 
acity of modern societies, with .the 
great advances in technology that ' 
they have achieved, to dévise.méans 
for ensuring a good quality of Ше 
to the physically or mentally handi: 
capped. What this would requiré; 
however, is that technology should 


. orient itself less towards the aim of 


controlling the characteristics of a 
population and more. towards 
facilitating life-styles that may. be 
inconsistérit with individual autono* 
my but may be consistent with other 
human virtues. The greatest dangér. 
in the quality of life argument that 
I see is that it-may open the door 
for eliminating other categories | of 
‘inferior’ people such аё those with 
low intelligence, ‘undesirable’ racial 
characteristics or women. ` 


‘Le second kind of consequenti- 
alist argument. focuses its, átténtion 
on the impact of a pregnaücy on 
the mother rather than on the foetus. 

Thus, termination of pregnancy шау 
be allowed if the mother's life is in 
danger. According to some, thé 
termination of pregnancy may bé 
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considered defensible only if the 
mother’s life is in danger while 
others would extend this to the 
mother’s mental health. ^ `` 


Feminists of various pursuasions 
argue that whatever 'the moral 
status of the foetus, it cannot be 
compared with the moral agency of 
a fully developed female person. 
Secondly, they argue, women have 
often to take recourse to abortion 
as a way of dealing with a pregnancy 
that results more often from careless- 

ness in. the production . of contra- 
ceptives rather than justbad luck. 
Research, they argue, has failed to 
develop a hundred per cent safe 
contraceptive-because matters relat- 
ing to women's health and well-being 
are simply not taken as” urgent 
matters. 


To this argument I may add that 
very little thought has been given to 
the development of contraceptives 
that take into account ‘ conditions 
under which sexual intercourse takes 
place.in societies where the conjugal 
couple do not have the privacy and 
intimacy that western couples enjoy. 
Should women be asked to pay the 
price for the failure of the rest of 
society to develop, appropriate 
medical techniques for their health 
and well-being? 


> НЕЕ of the right to life 
argüe that where a pregnancy can 
cause a threat to the life of a woman, 
her. obligation to protect her own 
life contradicts with the right to life 
of the foetus. In this case we need 
to think of the woman as withdraw- 
inglife-support from the foetus in 
order to preserve her’ own life 
rather than as committing homicide. 
The common-sense view. on the 
matter is thata new-born infant is 
not the centre of a support system 
of other people in the same manner 
as a fully grown female person is. 
Hence the grief felt at the loss of a 
foetus cannot compare with the grief 
at the loss of an adult femalé 
person. To my mind, this raises the 
whole question. of why we value 


the sanctity of life and under what - 


conditions are we willing to deprive 
a person of his life. ў 


— It needs to be remembered that in 


the Lockean system, on the basis of 


-which many philosophers take the 


` right to life as a fundamental right, 


a person had an obligation to pre- 
serve his life, since the desire to 
survive was an expression of God’s 


. will in man rather than his own 
personal wish. Thus, the question ' 


as to why we consider the right to 
life as an inalienable one cannot be 
dissociated from fundamental cos- 


.mological considerations that have 


A 


F, 


been swept under the carpet by 
modern followers of Locke. It is 
time that we devoted our attention 
to an articulation of these considera- 
tions, as also the formulation of 


alternative cosmologies, Only then - 


can we provide a comprehensive 
framework within which these issues 
can be discussed. 


inally, abortion is sometimes 
defended as a technique of family 


: planning. It is being extensively used 


in countries like China. When used 
as a policy instrument by the State 


or its agencies, the forcible termina-- 


tion of pregnancy raises questions 
about the right of the State-to con- 
trol the most intimate aspects of ап 
individual’s existence. It is the 
obverse of the right of the State їо 
prevent individual , women from 
demanding abortion. Both issues 
need to be discussed togéther within 


а framework of a theory of State. 


Yet, the very people in western 
countries who legislate .against the 
right of women to demand abortion, 
applaud the political will in coun- 
tries like China in using abortion to 
control their populations. 


It has not been my intention іп ' 
this paper to defend or. oppose 
particular theories of abortion. 
Rather, I have been concerned in. 


trying to understand an argument. 
Itis striking that the discussion on 


moral issues relating to abortion - 


suffers from a fragmentation of the 
discourse. Human beings are sought 
to be treated in this discourse as 
locations of decisions rather than 
people whose lives have а narrative 


continuity. А satisfactory. theory 


would involve an articulation of a 
cósmology within which questions 
about life, sexuality, fertility and 
control could Бе discussed. It seems _ 


to me that unless we shift our .. 


emphasis from rights and utility to 
a’ consideration of Virtue,*such a 
framework will elude us for. a long» 
time to come. 
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THE Indian scene, economic, politi- 
cal and cultural, can scarcely be 
described as heart-warming. One 
has only to look around, even 
casually, to notice the heart-break- 


ing standard of living of the masses, 


the violent contrasts of poverty and 
plenty, the dismal illiteracy and lack 
of educational opportunity, the 
grievous technical backwardness, 
the regianal and linguistic chauvin- 
ism, the wretched communal fanatic- 
ism, selfish casteism, the mutilated, 
inhibited and, imposed cultural 
forms, the limited development of 
productive forces, the distortions 
and disequilibriums, both domestic 


and external, of the national 


economy, the structural dependence 
on imperialism at all levels, the 
chronic waste and depletion of 
national wealth and growth poten- 
tial. 

Underdevelopment is not an isola- 
ted fact, nor is it recent or accid- 
ental. Itis a situation arising from 
the longh:storical process of capital- 
ist development.. It is undeniably: 
related to the social system. True, 
the capitalism of underdevelopment 
is distinct from classical capitalism, 
but it is nonetheless capitalism, a 
dependent capitalism in which pro- 
ductive forcés develop slowly and 


* A Bertrand Russell memorial lecture. 


unequaly with marked ups and 
downs. Obviously, the situation 
cannot be altered within the capital- 
ist framework. Obstacles to develop- 
ment are structural and, therefore, 
they can only be transcended by a 
radical transformation of the very 
0841 structure which has generated 
them " 


Science, art and literature play: 
their part in the historical process 
and contribute to the incessant 
economic and political struggles. 
History is made in such a way that 
the final result always arises from 
conflicts between "many individual 
wills, each of which has~been made 
what it is by a host of particular : 
canditions of life. There are innum- 
erable intersecting forces, an infinite 
series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant — 
the historical event. There is a con- 
stant interaction between the econo- 
mic situation which is the basis and 
the various elements of the super 
structure and it is as a result of the 
interaction of these forces that the 
economic movement finally: asserts 
itself as is necessary. That -is why it 
is said that the history of all existing 
society is- the history of "class 
strugeles. 


——— 


The present epoch is the re of- 
struggle between the bourgeoisie 


“= economists, 


and the proletariat. The effect of 
the class struggle, sometimes appar- 
ent, often concealed, is all pervasive, 
touching as it des every aspect of 
human life, ind¥¥dual as well as 
collective. So it is that a militant 
struggle against imperialist forces 
within each country is necessary in 
order to conquer poverty and under- 
development, ignorance, prejudice 
and superstition and to affirm the 
values of a truly national culture, a 
culture which makes it possible for 
the people to move towards scientific 
progress and the enjoyment of the 
arts. 


H.. it is necessary to realise and 
understand—and this, unfortunately, 
the bourgeois rationalists fail to 
grasp — that irrationality has always 
been and is a powerful aid to exploi- 
tation and an effective ideological 
weapon to perpetuate the mental 
slavery of the masses and it is there- 
fore impossible to delink- the war 
against irrationality from the inevi- 
table class struggle of the oppressed 
masses. In the ultimate analysis, 
the war against irrationality is part 
of an historic ideological struggle, ‘a 
struggle against all - systems of 
thought which either make the work- 
ing people victims of narrow pre- 
judices and irrational passions ` or 
condemn the people as passive 
onlookers of their destiny.’ The war 
against irrationality is finally won 
when the class battle is won. The 
failure of the bourgeois rationalists 
to recognise the true character of 
the struggle against irrationality as 
part of the capitalist system has led 
them to become mere propagandists 
of atheism, with nothing positive to 
be achieved towards changing 
society. acy 


Intellectuals = and by intellectu- 


als I do not mean the ‘intellectual’, | 


as defined by Paul Baran, that is, 
“опе who not only works with 
his brain rather than with his 
brawn but in addition gets so 
deeply concerned with the historical 
process that it permeates his thought 
and significantly affects his work’; 
I simply mean intellectuals in the 
broadest Gramscian sense: poets, 
professors and physicists, dramatists, 
actors and doctors, engineers and 
journalists, writers, 
white collar workers, students and, 


of course, lawyers and judges. 


Intellectuals must recognise the 
true nature of the struggle and once 
they do so, they will see for them- 
selves that an obvious role for them 
in the struggle is to prepare and 
equip the people to take their place 
in an egalitarian, scientifically pro- 
gressive and genuinely cultured 
society by relentlessly exposing the 
exploitative nature of the system, 


the false, conservative, obscurantist^ 


mystical and misleading philoso- 
phies and ideologies espoused „Бу 
the system and by cultivating a 
wider perspective, a new vision and 
a new sense of commitment towards’ 
the great ideals of egalitarianism, 
scientific progress and true culture. 


Т, bourgeois ruling class is 
adept at making skilful use of the 
various facets of the super structure. 
Religion and superstition have a 
powerful sway on the minds oÑ a 


substantial section of the people of - 


India, the great bulk of whom still 
vegetate in a pre-scientific age. They 
are a sad and long suffering people, 
the victims of an unjust and ir- 
rational social system in which a 
few flourish at the cost of many, a 
system which despite being inequit- 
able, if not inhuman, has been sus- 
tained throughout the centuries by 
the genius of the pernicious philo- 
sophy of karma, a very convenient 
philosophy, indeed, to make the 
miserable masses of the country 
accept with resignation and without 
protest every kind of inequality, 
exploitation, degradation and misery 
inflicted on them. 


An unjust social system is sought 
to be rationalised by the philosophy 
of karma and generation after gene- 
ration, the people of India have been 
so indoctrinated by the inexorable 
philosophy of karma that it has be- 
come part of their blood. Spiritua- 
lism and the karma-culture have so 
emasculated the Indian masses and 
made them so resigned to what they 
describe as their fate that-they view 
their poverty and their misery as 
but the just and inevitable reward 
of the misdeeds of a past, that is, 
а purva ‘janma’ and not the product 
ofa totally unjust and cruel social 
system. Faced with every kind of 
exploitation in their every day life, 
with no hope of any change for the 


better in their lifetime, the Indian 
masses have dangled. before them 
the theory of.karma and they feed 


upon its dead flesh to sustain them- 


selves. To these sections of the peo- 
ple, religion is not only a ritual, but 
also a serious commitment. They 
dose or dope themselves with all man- 
ner of beliefs based on so-called tra- 
dition. À man can withdraw himself 
into his religious shell to perform in- 
numerable ritual and religious func- 
tions; and, there is a plenitude of 
Yogis, Swamis and Acharyas to 


sustain him in that attempt. Karma 


is his defence mechanism. 


Ín the absence of an alternative 
to this self-defeating defence mecha- 
nism, the mechanism will continue 
to flourish and we have no dearth 
of pseudo intellectuals ready to feed 
the credulity of the exploited mas- 
ses. The ruling bourgeoisie is very 
cunning. It has not merely an army 
of pseudo intellectuals to do its bid- 
ding, but it makes skilful use of the 
mass media to influence the masses 
and to earn legitimacy for itself and 
the destructive doctrines propaga- 
ted by it. Ido not have to tell you 
how the All India Radio begins the 
day with 'Suprabhatam' and how 
the. Doordarshan publicises Yoga 
and how the two of them together 
project the decadent revivalist philo- 
sophy of the pseudo intellectuals. 


Т, vast majority of the intel- 
lectuals in India are drawn from and 
constitute the category of the petty 
bourgeoisie, instinctively sharing the 
attitude of that class towards capita- 
lism and revolution. They are the 
products of an inherited system of 


education which is saturated with 


bourgeois ideology and a mass of 
reactionary ideas, prejudices, and 
superstitious beliefs also inherited 
from the past. The effect of modern- 
isation on those who are the pro- 
ducts of this system of education 
has been what the sociologists term 
as ‘Sanskritisation’ in the realm of 
culture and revivalism in the realm 
ofideology. They become the apost- 
les and the minstrels of revivalism, to 
sing and to chant the glories of our 
great, ancient culture and heritage. 
Evidence is discovered by them from 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
to prove that our ancients possessed 
scientific knowledge rivalling . and 
indeed more advanced than our own 


а 
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and that aeroplanes and even nu- 
clear weapons wére known to the 
Rishis of the Vedic.age.' 


Т, credulity and chauvinism of 
these people is astounding. They are 
unable to grasp the elementary pro- 
cesses of history and sociology that 
a highly developed technology could 
not have possibly existed in a pre- 
industrial 
some Rishis so willed it. You cannot 
conceive of the most intelligent pre- 
historic human being producing thé 


“Нее, sophisticated electronic gad- 


gets of today or performing so 
aesthetically perfect: a dance as 
Balasaraswati's Bharatanatyam. Ins- 
tead of being the brave torch bearers 
of scientific knowledge, they act as 
defenders of tradition and supersti- 
tion. Foundation stones of steel 
plants, nuclear stations and space 
Jaboratories are laid to the chanting 


` of ‘mantras’ by Brahmin priests and 


to the breaking of coconuts at the 


precise. moments chosen and declar- . 


ed as auspicious by Pandits and 
astrologers. Swamijis, Babas, Bhag- 
wans, Maharishis, Yogis and various 


other vice-regents of, God abound: 


and are sought after. Literate and 
illiterate, rich and poor, ministers, 
judges, politicians, bureaucrats, pro- 
fessors, and even so called scientists 
throng for their darshan, prostrate 


. themselves at their feet and receive 


‘vibhuti’ and other token gifts from 
them to be worn and carried by:them 
as blessed charms and talismans to 
protect them against evil. and to 
advance their.cause in mere worldly 
matters. Panchangams,  palmists, 
astrologers, occultists and diviners 


„are consulted as much by the elitist 


section of the people as Бу the 
illiterate. 


There is a great rush to visit tem- 
ples and other centres of pilgrimage 
to please, propitiate and offer wor- 
ship. and worldly goods to several 


major and minor gods and goddes- 


ses. If you want to win an election, 
if you want to become a minister, if 
you want success in .your black 
market ehterprises, df you want to 
win a case in Court, if you want а 
son-in-law for your daughter, you 
rush to Tirupati; you offer- untaxed 
money чо obtain tax free benefits. 
Almost all the national newspapers 
with perhaps the solitary and honou- 
rable exception of the Hindu of 


^ 


society merely: because . 


Madras carry a Sunday feature on 


‘what the:stars foretell this week’. The 


Hindu makes up for it by a daily re- 


. ligious discourse on the last page. In ` 


the пате of Indian culture (Bhara- 
tiya Sanskriti) there is incessant talk 
of Yoga, Vedanta, Geethopadesa, 
Advaita, transcendentalism and so 
on. You visit the nearest’ bookshop, 
you will find it full of books on 
Yoga, Vedanta, etc., side by side 
with books on astrology, palmistry 
and of course, sex, marriage, Kama- 
sutra and Harold Robbins. There is 
even а demand to make Sanskrit 
an official language of the country. 
and to establish Sanskrit uni- 
versities. These chauvinists have 
already secured a point and Sanskrit 
is one of the languages in which the 
news is broadcast every day by the 
All India. Radio. All these are mani- 
festations of revivalism which has so 
closely attached itself to the edu- 
cated and the elite of the country. 


A few months back, I was amused 
to read in one of the respectable 
daily newspapers that ‘Pranamudra’ 


was а sure cure for heart trouble ' 


and that all you had to do was to 
hold your fingers in a particular way 
and it would act like a tablet of 
Sorbitrate, even better, because the 


cure, it seems, would be permanent. 


and not temporary. How I wish it 
could be so; I wouldn’t have under- 


gone a bypass operation. Again, we ` 


often read in the weekly and month- 
ly magazines, pathetic articles by so- 
called intellectuals who. have dis- 
covered evidence of every modern 
scientific device in the Vedas and, 
more exciting evidence of space 


travel by our ancestors. Quite absurd 


researches are undertaken to :dis- 
cover 'ancient insights into modern 
discoveries’. I remember reading 
years aga a book aimed at showing 
that the Mayan civilization of 
Central America was 

origin. A 


АП this may be amusing to read, 
but not quite so amusing if we realise 
that those who finance these projects, 
aim at the creation of a false, irra- 
tional consciousness in the minds of 
the people, weaning them away from 
real and’ rational consciousness. 
Without drawing parallels one is 
reminded of Nazi medical scientists 
in Hitler’s Germany, who tried to 
prove the superiority. of the Aryan 


Hindu EJ 


to the Jewish race and the innate 
physical diseases which no Jew could 


escape. . ps MES 


Б... has made the: Indian 
bourgeoisie and in particular the ` 
Indian intellectuals great hypocrites. 

They talk glibly of the great and 
ancient philosophy inherited by 
them .and ‘profess а detachment 
from all wordly and mundane: mat- 
ters but, in practice, they are greedy, 
position-possession- power-grabbers. 

They will talk of things spiritual and 
indulge in things most material. 
From them have risen many sancti- 
monious humbugs, masquerading as 
spiritual leaders. They һауе зо рег- 
verted the entire scale of values that 
even begging is glorified. Copious 
tears are shed. at the sufferings of 
the Sita of the Puranas while they 
are oblivious to the existence and 
the sufferings of the millions of liv- 
ing Sitas of today's Ramayanas. As 
if to applaud Sita's ordeal by fire, 
brides are burnt for dowry. The late 
М.М. Roy pointed out in one of his 
books that we are such great hypo- 
crites that even ‘the delightful-sexual 
lyrics of Vidyapati, Chandidas and 
Тауадеу are interpreted as mystic: 
accounts of spiritual elevation of an 
exotic communion with the imper- 
sonal God; legendary tales of the 
philanderings of a youthful cowherd 
and the delicious abandon of the 
milk-maids, jolted.out of inhibitions- 
by the flood of tropical springs are 
given a dull scriptual value and even 
philosophical content is read into 
them—mutual attraction "between. 
jeevatma and paramatama." E: 


' Perhaps; 
impressed if I quote the late Radha- 
Krishnan,  philosopher-President. 
You may raise your eye-brows and 
say jubilantly *here is the devil quo- 
ting the Scripture'. This is what he 
ѕауѕ: ‘Many of the fundamental 


. evils of Indian society can be traced 


totwo important factors, namely, 


‘irresponsible wealth and religious 
bigotry. While economic. injustices - 


are not peculiar to our. country 
alone, religious bigotry which treats 
millions of our countrymen in-a 
shameless inhuman way, and, im- 
posés senseless disabilities and in- 
convenience on the womanhood of 
the country, is a standing danger. — 
It is the corruption of the spirit іп 
the guise of superstition. ‘Those 


‘some of you may be . 


EN 


who impose those disabilities on 
other human beings are themselves 
victims of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. There is.such a thing as de- 
generation of accepted ideas. Many 
ofthem are kept going artificially 
even after life has left them. We 
must liberate ourselves from the 
tyranny of the dark past, from the 
oppression of the spectres and 
ghosts, from falsehood and deceit. 
There are millions today whose life 
has been rendered meaningless by 
social maladjustments which аге 
sanctified by religion and they may 
be pardoned if they dismiss religion 
as a luxury which they cannot afford 
-Itis the duty of every patriotic 


person to resist economic- and reli- * 


gious tyranny.’ 


To go back to what I was saying, 
leaving alone Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 


thoughts on religion, I wish -to ‘em - 


phasise to you that revivalism is not 
an accident; it is part of the histo- 
rical counter-revolutionary process. 
It is fostered to-blur the revolution- 
ary vision and counter the growth 
of the revolutionary consciousness 
of the people. In any pre-socialist 
society, the ruling class is neces- 
sarily in a minority and is, therefore, 
apprehensive that if the masses 
rationally recognise fheir own 
interests and organise themselves to 
change the existing social structure, 
they are bound to succeed, in the 
. long run, in any conflict between 
the classes, by the very reason of 
their numbers. The ruling class has, 
therefore, a stake in. offering diver- 
sions and substituting irrational 
consciousness for rational or class 
consciousness. 


К. апа -its products — 
prejudice, superstition, communal- 
ism, regionalism, casteism, etc. — 
are used to strengthen and fortify 
the existing economic, and social 
structure rather than for the im- 
provement or betterment of the 
community or the nation as such. 
While this is the true character of 
revivalism, it is often attempted to 
be projected under banners meant 
to give it a rational appearance. 
The process started іп the days of 


our colonial rulers. The Englishman, - 


Colebrooke, and the. German, Max 
Muller, who are thought to have re- 
discovered the philosophy of Ved- 
anta for the modern world, thereby 


did such signal service to the British 
imperialist interests in India that the 
then Secretary of State in India 
handsomely acknowledged their ser- 
vice by saying, ‘Colebrooke and Max 
Mueller rendered a service to the 
Government of India more valuable 
than several regiments of the army.’ 


There are many living Cole- 
brookes' and Max Muellers today 
and one may well say that today’s 
revivalists serve the ruling classes of 
India more valuably than several re- 
giments of soldiers. Some of the 
Swamijis and the godmen, to whom 
I made а reference earlier.and who 
are the eloquent apostles of revival- 
ism, may be quite sinceré and sensi- 
tive people, who, disturbed by the 
spectacle of the ‘inequities of the 
world, preach dharma, karma and 
Prema in a naive effort to abate 
these inequities; but, rest assured, 
they are permitted to do so as part 
of the ‘cultural’ activity. of the shop- 
keepers of the world in an endeav- 
our to appease the people who may 
otherwise rebel against their poverty, 
tyranny and oppression. 


said: revivalism often is hidden 
and is projected under banners of 
attractive and appealing -colours. 


_ One must be careful and perceive re- 


vivalism for what it is.'In Andhra 
-we want to revive the glorious days 
of the Kakatiya and Vijaynagar em- 
pires. Two of our universities are 
called Kakatiya and Krishnadevar- 
aya Universities. In Tamil- Nadu 
the transport services are named 
after the Pandyan, Chola and Chera 
empires. In Maharashtra Sivaji is 
the idol and the ideal. Today in 
Punjab, the warrior Sikhs. want to 
revive the glorious days of Ranjit 
Singh. Even our hoteliers call their 
hotels after Ashoka, Kanishka, 
Maurya, Akbar. Sure, there is noth- 
ing wrong in being proud of our 
past. But- pride in the past should 
be accompanied by an understand- 
ing of history. Otherwise, dis- 
astrous results may follow. 


Therefore, it has become neces- 


` sary to wage:a war against revival- 


ism, religion and superstition, But it 
is foolish to suppose that revival- 
ism, religion and superstition can be 
isolated from the economic base and 
fought on an intellectual basis. This 
is the error of the bourgeois 


E 


rationalists who are naturally inhibi- . 


ted by their own class- limitations. 
Lenin wrote; ‘It would be stupid to 
think that in a society based on the 
endless oppression and coarsening 
of the worker masses, religious pre- 
judices could be dispelled by purely 
propaganda methods. It would be 
bourgeois  narrow-mindedness to 
forget that the yoke of religion that 


: weighs upon -mankind- is merely а 


product and reflection of the eco- 
nomic yoke within society. No num- 
ber of pamphlets and no amount of 
preaching can enlighten the prolet- 
ariat, if it is not enlightened by its 
own struggle against the forces of 
capitalism.’ 


Ta remembering that the 
ideological róots of revivalism, reli- 
gion and superstition are embedded 
in the class nature of society, they 
have to be fought not merely by ex- 
posing their irrationality through 
rationalist propaganda, literature, 
arts and the media, but also by 


making it part of the revolutionary ' 


class struggle. - 
Friends, I have finished. I make 


“ту appeal to all of you, the intel- 
lectuals of the country, to join the ` 


oppressed classes of the country and 
wage a war against superstition, 
against prejudice, against every 
form of irrationalism, to ‘adopt 
and practice a scientific and a ra- 


tional approach to life and its pro-- 


blems, to preach and inculcate the 
scientific approach in your .writings, 
in your speeches and by your actions 
and, thus, to participate in the re- 
lentless revolutionary class struggle. 
Let the people of.India move to- 
wardsa better future and a greater 
humanism 'wliere a man has emer- 
ged from the archaic ties of blood 


` and soil, and feels himself to be the 


son of man, a citizen of the world, 


` whose loyalty is to the human race 


and to life rather than any exclusive 
part of it, a man who loves his 
country because he loves mankind 


and whose judgement is not warped . 


by tribal loyalties Let the new 
шап, the-new citizen of India em- 
ancipate the toiling masses from the 
ancient superstitions and prejudices 
of race, nation, class, religion, and 
create a universal fraternal society, 
every member of which will work 


. according to his ability and receive 


according to his need. 
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Books — 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS by Paul Sieghart. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1983. 


OUR age has witnessed many wonderful events and 
breath-taking. achievements. From moonshots to 
microchips, what passed as science fiction a few years 
ago has become cómmonplace reality. Yet, equally 
powerful in its potential for affecting human lives and 
a true wonder of the post- World War II era is the 
unforeseen development of human rights jurispru- 
dence, or, to be more precise, the evolution of the 
International Law of Human Rights. Paul Sieghart's 
monumental work, The International Law of Fuman 
Rights is an illuminating insight into this wonder. 


Before the second world war, traditional thinking 
in international law was that what a sovereign State 
did to its citizens was its own affair and it was none 
of the business of other States or the international 
community to interfere. 


Besides, the general public attitude was: that the 
whole business of ‘human rights’ was airy-fairy. 
Most lawyers thought that the very concept of 
human rights was woefully vague and nebulous and 
the idea of enforcement, of human. rights was 


~ quixotic. No one could have prophesied in 1930, 


without raising doubts about his mental equilibrium, 
that a judgment of the House of Lords could 
become the subject of scrutiny and adjudication by 
another tribunal— and that a European Court to 
boot — which would have the power to declare the 


judgment to be in conflict with the fundamental - 


right to freedom of expression guaranteed under the 


European Convention. Poor Mr. Podsnap and his · 


tribe of Englishmen who were ‘very proud of our 
Constitution, Sir. It was bestowed upon us by Provi- 
dence. No, other country is so favoured as this 
country', would have been horrified at this European 
outrage to national honour. 


All that has changed. The old dogmas and heresies 
have been eroded, the ghost of domestic jurisdiction 
has been gradually exorcised and the veil of national 


sovereignty has been rent. Regrettably, there are. 


governments, like the present-day regime іп Iran, 
which are blatant violators of human rights, and 
raise the bogey of interference in their internal 
affairs and seek shelter behind the domestic -jurisdic- 
tion clause in the U.N. Charter with vehement 


patriotism, so aptly described by Dr. Johnson as ‘ће 
last refuge of a scoundrel’. ` : 


Today, how a Stats treats its own subjects is the 


‘legitimate concern of international law. The indivi- 
dual is not merely an ‘object’ of international law. . 


He is now a ‘subject’ of international law, having 
rights in international law independently of his 
government. 


Consider what is happening in Europe at Stras- 
bourg. The European Convention enables 250 
‘million persons in Europe to bring before the 
European Commission of Human Rights allegations 
that their rights have been violated. -Fourteen out of 
nineteen contracting States have accepted the optional 
declaration allowing this individual petition: These 
applications are considered by the Commission and 
well-founded ones are passed to the Court of Human 
Rights or the Committee of Ministers of the Council 


_ of Europe for a decision on violation. 


The European Commission and the European 
Court have made a substantial contribution to the 
status of the individual in the international legal 
system as is evident from a few examples where 


individuals have obtained relief against their govern- ' 


ments. In the case o? Neumeister against Austria, 
the Court held that Neumeister had been detained 
for an excessive period before trial and hence there 
was a violation of article 5(3) which guarantees the 


right to trial within г reasonable time. In the so` 


called ‘Vagrancy Cases’ against Belgium, the Court 
concluded that there was a breach of the Convention 
because the applicants had no remedy open to them 
before any tribunal for questioning the decisions 
ordering their detentions. 


Mrs. Airey in her case against the Irish Govern- 
ment agreeably learnt that the unavailability of legal 
aid in her attempts to achieve judicial separation 


from her husband was tantamount to denial of 


access to courts. In the inter-State case brought by 


the Republic of Ireland against ће U.K., the Court ` 


held that the techniques of interrogation of prisoners 
in Northern Ireland amounted to a practice, of 
inhuman and degrading treatment. In the Tyrer 
case the use of birch as a meaus of punishment in 
the Isle of Man met with a similar fate. 


How has this revolution been brought about? . It 
is an horrendous thought that a person who destroyed 


the basic human rights of millions and whose nation 
under his leadership practised the jurisprudence of 
.terror and violence, Adolf Hilter, is in some way 
responsible for the firm resolve of governments to 


take the leap from sermonising rhetoric to positive. 


legal measures. The civilized world was revolted by 
the diabolism at Dachau and the ghastly gas cham- 
bers operated by the Nazis. The fallacies of.the 
theory of State sovereignty and legal positivism 
stood cruelly exposed by the anti-human laws passed 
and the atrocities committed under cover of legality 
in Nazi Germany. There was a universal determina- 
tion to prevent recurrence of such barbaric acts.: As 
Louis Henkin has perceptively observed, ‘Broader 
law came in the wake of Hitler. The international 
human rights movement was born in and out of the 
Second World War.’ 


' The early manifestations of the new thinking are 
reflected in the Atlantic Charter of 14 August, 1941, 
with its call for ‘freedom from fear and want’; the 
Declaration of 1 January, 1942 by the 26 ‘United 
Nations’ then fighting the Axis powers, to the effect 

. ‘that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
to defend life, liberty, independence and religious 


freedom, and to preserve human rights and justice: 


in their own lands as well as in other lands’; and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in 1944 for the 
establishment of the UN which would, among other 
things, *promote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms’ — the phrase to which the San 
Francisco conference of the following year added 
the words '...for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion.’ 


For the first time in history, States were willing to 
assume obligations to their own citizens. which were 
as precisely and formally defined in many cases as 
thelegal obligations they had hitherto undertaken 
towards each other under international law. 


` The Charter of the United Nations was a land- 
mark in this unique legal development. Articles 55 


and 56 of the Charter dealing with international . 


economic and social cooperation require that 'AII 
Members pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in cooperation with the Organisation 
for the achievement of...universal respect for, and 
observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion,’ 


The next Historic step was taken on the night of 
December 10, 1948 in Paris when the General 
Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by 48 to 0. Eight countries abstained 
from voting; Poland, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, South Africa, Saudi 
Arabia and the Soviet Union. . 


The quick ànd easy passage of the Declaration 
was largely because it was regarded as a statement 
of principles and values rather than a covenant 
which imposed binding legal obligations on States. 
When the Declaration was debated in the General 


. Assembly, Mrs. Hansa Mehta of India, insisted thaf 


*people must he assured that there will be adequate 
machinery to enforce the Bill whenever human rights 
are violated.' Eleanor Roosevelt who chaired the 
session hoped that the Declaration would be ‘the 
Magna Carta of all mankind.’ 


The bodaniton has now been accepted by virtu- 
ally-all of today's 150 States and even the European 
communist States which had abstained when the 
Declaration was approved have accepted it formally 
‘in the Helsinki Act of 1975. 


* Nonetheless, there were doubts as to whether the 
Declaration had legal force and was legally binding 
on the States. So the next step in the evolution of 
international human rights law was the preparation 
ànd passage of a covenant which embodied specific 
legal obligatiohs and contained adequate machinery 
to enforce them. 

Тһе covenants had to struggle for birth for a 
good eighteen years. Fundamental differences of 
opinion arose about priorities and implementation. 
Were civil and political rights superior to social and 
economic rights? Or was freedom from want the 
most important fundamental right without which 
other freedoms became meaningless? Asa measure 
of compromise it was formally agreed to produce 
separate covenants. One would cover economic, 
social and cultural rights and the other would incor- 
porate civil and political rights. As it happened, the 
economic covenant was listed and came into force 
ahead of the civil and political covenant by two 
months. 


This is reminiscent of the furious legal and judicial 
debate inIndia about the proper relation between 
"Part III of the Indian Constitution, which deals with 
Fundamental Rights and in substance comprises the 
freedoms enumerated in the political covenant, and 
Part IV of the Constitution, which proclaims the 
Directive Principles of State policy, and embodies 
provisions more or less similar to those found in the 
covenant on economic, social and cultural rights. 
The present judicial thinking in India is that there is 
no conflict between these provisions, thev are com- 
plementary to each other, neither being superior to 
the other, and together they form the'core and con- 
science of the Constitution. 


On December 16, 1966, when the vote was taken 
in the General Assembly-on the Covenants, instead 
of the 48 nations which approved the Universal Dec- 
laration, more than 100 world governments said 
yes; none said no. With the Declaration and the two 
Covenants, the world had its first International Bill 
of Human Rights. . 


The Covenants however are binding on only those 
States which, in a separate procedure, have ratified 
them. Again, Article 41 of the Civil and Political 
Covenant and the Optional Protocol—which sets up 
mechanisms by which States could complain against 
other States and individuals could complain against 
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. two against and thirty-eight abstentions. 


their governments — were also applicable only to 
those States which agreed to be bound by them. 


The actual picture is this: Тһе Covenant on Eco- 


nomic, Social and Cultural Rights did not ‘enter - 


into force’ until January 3, 1976; and as of January, 
1982, 82 States had agreed tc be bound by it. 


The Covenant on Civil and Political Rights entered 
into force only on March 23, 
January, 1982, 81 States had ratified it. 


"The Optional Protocol allowing: individuals to 
make complaints against their governments met with 
less than unanimous approval: sixty-six in favour, . 
It entered 
into force in March, 1976; but till January, 1982, 
only 34 States had accepted it. 


: The Gevernment of India dragged its feet and 
there was considerable dilly-dallying about signing 
the Covenants. The writer had, in September, 1978; 
the privilege of leading the Indian delegation to 
Geneva and chairing the United Nations Seminar on. 
National and Local Institutions for „ће Promotion 
and Protection of Human Rights.* Questions by 
delegates of several countries about India's failure 


-to accede to the Covenants caused considerable 


embarrassment. 


Ultimately, the Government of India under-the : 
. Prime Ministership of Morarji Desai: heading the 
- Janata.government acceded to both the Covenants 


on 27th March, 1979, subject to certain reservations. 
One of the reservations entered is in respect of 
Article 9 of the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, which deals with the right to liberty and 
security of person, confers certain rights on arrested 
and detained persons. Article 9(5) provides an efifor- 
ceable right to compensation to victims of unlawful 
arrest and detention. The Government of India has 
taken the position that under the Indian legal system 
there is no such enforceable right to compensation 
and also that the provisions of Article 9 of the 
Covenant will be applied in consonance with the Hw 


“іп India relating to preventive detention. 


It is unfortunate that the Janata Government, most 
of whose cabinet ministers were the victims of un- 
lawful detention-during the Emergency, still thought 
it necessary to enter a reservation in respect of the 
most basic and elementary right of liberty and secu- 
rity of person. India has also not yet accépted the 
Optional Protocol. 


Regional associations of governments have üdapted 
comprehensive human rights agreements outside the 
United Nations. The European Convention for the 
protection of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms came into force on 3rd September, 1953. As 
noticed, the European Commission and the European 
Court of Human Rights have developed substantial 
and impressive human rights jurisprudence. Their 
decisions and judgments enjoy a deservedly high 


* The Réport of the Seminar was published by the United 
Nations, New York, 1978: ST/HR/SER. А/2. 


1976; and as of , 


reputation and have led to important changes in the 


laws and practices of the member States. 


“Іп 1959 an Inter-American Commission on Human ` 


Rights was established. In 1969 the members adopted . 
thé American Convention of Human Rights and it- 


entered into force on 18th July, 1978. The signatories 


to this Convention include USA,- Mexico, most of 
the Latin American and Carribean States with the 


conspicuous absence of Argentina and Brazil. The. 


Inter-American Commission on Human Rights has 


- its seat in Washington D.C. and a new Inter- 


American Court of Human Rights has its seat in 


San Jose, Costa Rica. The Commission and the. 


Court are also entrusted with the function of enforce- 


ment and аге in the course of developing their own: 
human rights jurisprudence. J т 


There is no dearth of literature on human rights, 
and there is some on human rights Jaw. But there 


was a long felt need for a book on the International : 


Law of Human Rights, a book which within the 
confines of a single. volume told us what the inter- 
national human rights law. is. Sieghart’s book which 
is intended ‘as a book of law, not of morality,, philo- 
sophy or politics’ admirably fulfills this need. It 
enlightens us, about the ‘substantive content of this 
new corpus of law.’ 


The range of the work is tremendous. It deals 
with the historical background, the formal structure 
and the enforcement procedures of the principal- 
international instruments, namely, the UN Charter; 
‘the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; the. 
International Covenants on Civil and Political 
Rights, and on Economic, Social and Cultural 


Rights; the European Convention on Human Rights; · 


the European Social Charter; the American Decla- 
tation of the Rights and Duties of Man; the Ameri-. 
can Convention on Human Rights and the African 
Charter on Human and People’s Rights. 


Several far reaching Conventions of ILO and 
UNESCO “аге also dealt with and there is a useful 
commentary on the Helsinki Final Act. 


One of the useful features of the book is the list 
which it has of the countries that have become par- 
ties to the various,instruments up to the beginning 
of 1982 and the actual text of reservations made by 
these countries whilst acceding to these instruments. 
A suggestion: notices of derogation and objection to 
reservations, which have been omitted to save space, 
furnish valuable material and should find a place. 


” 


According to Sieghart, the primary purpose of his- . 


‘book is ‘that a Ruritanian lawyer, faced with a point 
of human rights law to which he does not know the 
answer, and endowed with no more than a working 
knowledge of the English language, should be able 
to use it to find the human right concerned, see 
-whether any of the instruments of international 
human rights law recognizes and protects it, to what 
extent and subject to whát restrictions, check 


whether Ruritania i is a party to that instrument ang 


` 
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Communication — | 
IT is свота that the dilemmas (ей our society ` 
- are well-known and have been with us for quite some 


time; for the simple reason that to achieve the status _ 


ofa dilemma social issues must persist in time and 
import. A quick run through our classic dilemmas 
reveals that what were once seen as potentially 
synthesizable issues have been regressing into 
either-or polarisations. While it was once believed 
that poverty and affluence could both be reduced by 
inter se adjustments, it is now observed that . 
abolition of poverty is quite. independent of ‘creation 
of wealth; while it was once hoped that our tribal Ў 
and ethnic identities will have a fruitful 
collaboration with our secular and cosmopolitan 
notions, it is now seen that our tribalism and 


` 


ethnicity are being fattened on cannibalising our 
newer secular identities; while.it was expected that 


` our ancient feudal political habits would be slowly 


transformed into norms of our adopted democratic 


constitution, it is evident that this has not happened; 
. While it was felt that our spiritual heritage would ` 


be freed from the stranglehold of religious sophistry 
and ritualism by the cleansing influence of a 
scientific temper, what we have been actually seeing 
is the proliferation of religious proseletysing and 


_ rituals at the expense of both spiritual and scientific 


consciousness; and so on. 


Of course there have been, and will be, interesting . 


and even valuable scholarly debates on some hidden 
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historical determinism underlying these changes as 
opposed to ‘blind’ agglomeration of specific 
micró-level events. The truth, as far as can be 
known, might well be composed of elements of 
both. But there is available, as always, another 

less rigorous but no less revealing manner for 
understanding our social behaviour, by examination 
of popular instinct which is surprisingly uniform 
across the usual social divisions of class, 
community and, even, race. What does this popular 
instinct reveal? К 


Beginning at the top, while there is some confusion 
about the omniscience and'omnipotence of the 
universal God, there is a strengthening belief in the 
worth of functional gods controlling wealth, health 
and security. Next; while there is despair and 
cynicism about the practicability of justice and 
virtue, there is an increasing reliance on the А 
capricious interpretation of law at local and personal 


` levels. Further down, while there is a feeling that 


\ 


the forms of modern political institutions should be 
maintained as talismans of modernity and for the 
appeasement of our conscience, the real political 
business needs to be conducted on the older and 
familiar plane of caste and tribal relationships. And 
at the lowest and most private level, while it is 
recognised that there are no real social or human 
bonds between people, some kind of ‘order’ needs tc 
be maintained for ease and relative inexpensiveness 
of private manoeuvre. It is easy to see the parallelism 
between these feelings and the more articulate 
categories of scholarly analysis. But there is a deeper 


‘level of popular instinct, still, which is frequently 


absent in scholarly deliberations. В 


At this level there is а new and growing notion 

that the world is neither known nor knowable. Of 
course, this is a global trend, and is having a 
different impact on regions with different backlogs 
of unresolved conflicts. But in our country, апа. 
perhaps in most of the ‘third world’, it is changing 
the configuration of our traditional dilemmas, some 
of which have been mentioned above. Some of the 
important, corollaries are: things are neither 
managed nor manageable, things are neither valued 
nor valuable and remedies are neither available nor 
possible. The most damaging consequence of this 
deep conceptual sterility is the widespread | 
psychological insecurity which, in turn, is subverting 
all social consciousness by reducing it to narrow 
individual appetites and fears. In one sense what'is 
transpiring is the final destruction of the 
achievements of European Renaissance — the power 
and validity of human effort. And in our country 
which did not experience such renaissance, the 
consequence is a retreat to a more directionless 
medievalism which pushes the dilemmas into crises 


Taposh Chakravorty 5 


I.D.B.I., 
Simla а 





А Pictorial Guide to the Birds of the Indian 
Subcontinent: 


SALIM ALI AND S. DILLON RIPLEY 


Identifying birds correctly in the field is the first step to 
enjoyable and meaningful bird watching. For the beginner ' 
or inexpert casual watcher proper guidance is essential, 
and this Pictorial Guide is unique in that it depicts all the 
bird species found in the Subcontinent arranged family- 
wise on 106 plates which follow one another in systematic 
order and are thus easy to find. The excellent illustrations, 
the work of a single artist, the well known American bird 
painter John Henry Dick, һауе the advantage of 
consistency in quality. - 
“Ап immaculate volume: sincere and carefully, put 
together, it will attract both the initiate and the informed.’ 
The Illustrated Weekly. 

Rs 120 


Ladakh "E 
Crossroads of High Asia - 
JANET RIZVI , 


Ladakh has been celebrated primarily as the last surviving 
outpost of Tibetan Civilization, and its gompas, Ladakhi 
social organisation, and the Ladakhi character have been 
observed largely in the context of the Tibetan-Buddhist 
influence on the region. This volume is the first 
authoritative and readable study of Ladakh to offer a full 
account of the many facets of this fascinating mountain 
district of Jammu and Kashmir State, It is based on 
impeccable sources, comprehensive and accurate. It is 
written with feeling and personal knowledge about a 
people who may soon become as facelessly uniform as 
those in other parts of the world. 

.. Rs 140 
Prehistoric Indian Rock Paintings : 
ERWIN NEUMAYER 


Indian rock paintings of the Chalcolithic and Mesolithic 
epochs are a much-neglected field of art history. The ` 
author, who has intimate knowledge of the excavations in 
Bhimbetka, Central India—and has visited rock-painting 
sites from Ladakh to Kerala—tackles issues such as the 
dating of these paintings, probable significance to their 
authors, and the clues they provide to the social and 
religious organization of the people who did them. He 
traces in addition, the continuity of style of thése 
paintings with those of the historic epoch. The field is 
vast and comparatively unknown but, as the splendid 
illustrations show, rich in potential areas of research. rn 
. : 52 


Birsa Munda and his movement 1874-1901 


K S SINGH 


This work is a complete account of probably the best. 
known millénarian in tribal India. Acclaimed as the first 
of its kind, this study is based on anthropological data 
and archival material. The movement among the Mundas 
led by Birsa was typical of the resistancé and revitalization 
movements in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
represents the struggle and aspirations of his people and 
sowed the first stirrings of nationalism among them. It is 
characterised Бу a combination of religious and a political 
movement and by an urge to recreate the old world which 
had disappeared under the onslaught of colonialism. ” — 
2 
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whether it has made any relevant reservations or 
derogations — or, if it is nota party, whether it can 
be said to be.bound by. any relevant customary 
international law and so conclude whether һе can 
take the point either in his own courts or before one 
of the new international institutions. With any luck, 
he may also find some help on how to frame and 
argue the point, perhaps from other cases which 
have already been decided somewhere.’ 


This purpose is fully attained in Part III of the 
book which succinctly culls out the principles laid 
down in the judgments of international bodies, 
particularly the European Commission and the 
European Court, and the national courts which have 
developed their own domestic human rights juris- 
prudence, and digests them under the text of the 
appropriate article dealing with a specific human 
right. This has the great advantage of providing a 
useful insight into the perceptions and values of 
different courts manned by different judges hailing 
from different backgrounds and cultures. 


Adequate notice is taken of the decisions of the 
US Supreme Court, courts in the United Kingdom, 
including the Privy Council, and the judgments of 
the national courts of European countries, as also of 
several Commonwealth countries such as Canada, 
Sri Lanka, Cyprus, Guinea, Jamaica, Kenya, 
Mauritius, Nigeria, New Zealand, Sierra Leone, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, the West Indian 
Associated States, Zambia. 


No less than 73 decisions of the Supreme Court 
of India are mentioned. The leading cases from 
Romesh Тһараг to Maneka Gandhi are all tbere, 
appropriately referred to and properly summed up. 


The Supreme Court decision in the case of Kharak | 


Singh vs. State of Uttar Pradesh is examined under 
the heading ‘Physical Integrity’ with reference to the 
topic ‘freedom of movement within a State’. The 
question before the Supreme Court was whether the 
placing of a person under surveillance, which inter 
alia entailed secret picketing of his house or appro- 
aches to his house and domiciliary visits at night, 
restricted his right ‘to move freely throughout the 
territory of India.’ 


After referring to the majority view, which placed 
a restrictive interpretation in holding that the 
freedom guaranteed had reference to something 
tangible and feasible and not to the imponderable 
effect on the mind of a person, Sieghart sets out the 
minority view and the classic observations of Justice 
Subba Rao. ‘How could a movement under the 
scrutinising gaze of the policeman be described as a 
free movement? The whole country is his jail.’ 


Subsequent judgments of the Supreme Court are 
noticed and Sieghart rightly concludes that the 
minority view is probably now regarded as a correct 
statement of the Indian law. This is just one instance 
of the thoroughness and scholarship which are 
pervasive characteristics of this book. 


The book will be ОҒ immense value to lawyers 
involved in human rights issues as also to judges 
who are called upon to interpret and enforce the 
human rights provisions in their national constitu- 
tions. It will also be of great assistance both to 
students of international law of human rights and 
other persons and organisations concerned with 
international human rights jurisprudence. One 
hopes that a paper back edition will be forthcoming 
at a price which is less forbidding and which will 
make the book more readily available to the average 
Indian practitioner and human rights activists. 


The real merit of the book is its clarity. It is not a 
pedantic disquisition by a pompous philosopher. It 
is an absorbing factual tale by a man who has pro- 
found faith tn the promotion апа: protection of 
human rights of individuals everywhere through 
independent national courts and international 
tribunals. Sieghart assures us that he has refrained 
from expressing any views of his own and ‘resisted 
many temptations to discuss rather than describe 
the subject matter.' Let us hope that following the 
advice of Oscar Wilde; Sieghart fully yields to this 
temptation in the next edition and reveals his think- 
ing, his philosophy, his values. 


To the taunt of the cynic that the only thing 
universal about human rights is their universal 
violation, Sieghart gives an effective answer: 'It would 
of course be naive to expect that international human 
rights law will miraculously abolish the oppression 
and exploitation of man by his fellows. But by 
making at least some of these visibly illegitimate, 
it can help to diminish their intensity and their 
extent, and so justify a position of guarded optimism 
about its prospective utility.' . 


The most heartening reward for Sieghart would be 
ifthe book by the diffusion of knowledge and the 
vistas it has opened serves to provide some redress 
to the countless victims of human rights’ violation to 
whom he has humbly dedicated his work. 


Soli J. Sorabjee 


LAND DEGRADATION: INDIA'S SILENT CRISIS 


FST RETIRER ETC RIOT ERU ERUNT CS RT I RUFEN a нек 
by Mukarram Bhagat. Centre for Education and 


Documentation, Bombay. 


ON June 5 this year, a group of ‘Chipko’ activists 
led by Sunderlal Bahuguna ended a 250 km long 
Padayatra at Barkot in Uttarkashi district of ОР. 
and reported that a mad rush was on in the hills to 
raise apple orchards. This was bound to eat into the 
traditional oak forests which yield fodder, leafy 
manure and fuel within easy reach of the local 
people. Besides, oak is an excellent soil binder and 
holds.water. Apples, on the other hand, meant for 
the urban rich, would actually require wood. for 
packaging, hence more trees to be hacked. | 


The same day, Jayanta- Bandopadhyaya of the 


Indian Institute of Management, Bangalore, came 


45 


. 


along with a report which said that limestone 
quarrying which was fast growing in the Doon 
valley and Mussoorie hills had led to acute water 
shortage in the valley and was destroying agricul- 
tural lands. Already, poor тісе yields were “teing 
registered. 


Meanwhile, in the capital, Deputy: Minister for. 


Environment Digvijay Singh, Secretary Т.М. 
Khoshoo and Planning Commission member M.G.R. 
Menon took the floor at various seminars and 
symposia during the ‘Environment Week’ leading up 
to June 5 to tell the public that.the government and 
the bureaucracy were not unaware of the dangerous 
state of the environment throughout the country. 
Prof. Menon in fact came armed with scores of 
slides to FICCI auditorium illustrating the damage 
deforestation had wrought, slides: such as those 
comparing crystal clear waters of a bygone era in 
Himalayan rivers and the brown sludge that is 
slithering downwards today. 


All of them were talking about degradation of: 


land, the subject matter, of Mukarram Bhagat’s 
mimeographed report published in December last. 
With nearly 50 tables, that is ор ап average almost 
one table for every other page, he illustrates the 
damage to food production from ecological degrada- 
tion, desertification, deforestation and the damage 
from drought and floods. Quoting liberally from 
a number of studies and observations of researcaers, 
government officials and concerned individuals, he 
tries to show that the ‘real’ environment crisis facing 
the country. is not only chemical waste dumps, 


-pesticide poisoning, uprooting of trees or radio- 


active hazards of atomic plants. “By far the most 
serious environmental crisis facing poor countries 
like India is the wnolesale degradation of their pro- 
ductive land resources on which, most of their 
people depend directly for their basic sustenance’ 3 
he says. 


How does land get degraded? There are two 
processes. First is the' erosion of topsoil, a few 
inches in depth, on which all plant and animal life 
ultimately depends for sustenance and survival. 
Erosion takes-place when plant cover is removed 


-and the soil is exposed to wind and water fiows. 


Secondly, land can also get degraded by the deple- 
tion in the fertility of the soil. 


The erosion process is by now fairly well under 


stood, thanks to ‘Chipko’ and many other individual 


observations. Bhagat’s report documents this pro- 
cess in detail and covers wide ground іп explaining 
the depletion process, the best example of which is 
the experience of farmers in Hoshangabad district 
of Madhya Pradesh who discovered that after the 
Tawa Dam was built, some 1,200 hectares were 


-acutely hit by waterlogging. Тһе cost of reclaiming 


every waterlogged hectare in the country ranges 
from Rs 8,750 to Rs 25,000. 


. The farmers started- а “Міні Bachao Andolan’ 


(Save the Soil Movement) and Bhagat notes, ‘If 


these *andolans" become: widespread, with farmers 
all over the country making organised demands for 
compensation for the damage done to their lands by 
irrigation, the economic and political consequences 
can be well imagined. And such a possibility can no 
longer be ruled out, considering the several agrarian 
movements of angry farmers the country has already 
seen.” 


If one is to mention the author’s prescriptions. for 
overcoming the crisis, one would be citing the entire ` 


-, report. However to mention two of the far reaching 


remedies he suggests: Lack of a proper delivery 
system in the bulk of our irrigation projects is the 
major cause of low cropping intensity prevalent in 
the canal irrigatéd areas of the country. Experiments 
conducted under the water management programme 
indicate that with proper field channel апа drainage 


‘systems the areas irrigated and cultivated with diffe- 


rent crops can be increased upto 25%. Secondly, 
he'says, crop cultivation in areas with rainfall of 
300 mm or less must be gradually stopped and 
replaced with forestry and animal husbandry. He is 
thus talking of a rational Jand use planning. 


The report is a factual account of the dede 
tion that has taken place and the prescriptions are 


- also of a technical nature and there is no scope in it 


for the discussion of socio-political reasons for the 


` degradation and, needless to’ say, no discussion of 


solutions based on political action. 
| NJ. 


WORK, UNION AND COMMUNITY: Industrial 


. Man in South India by Uma Ramaswamy. Oxford 


. University Press, 1983. 


THE multiple facets of the life of an industrial 
worker have rarely been studied as a composite 
whole in the Indian context. The tendency has been 
to study a single dimension of a worker's activities, 


. preferably his interaction with unions or his place in 


the work organisation. Uma Ramaswamy makes a 


' major contribution to industrial sociology in this 


country as she follows the textile worker of Coim- 
batore from the shop-floor to the union and into the 
home. Through interviews, participant observation 
and as a tenant of a worker, the author has brought 
together a wealth of data, remarkable for its depth 
and perceptivity. 


The focal concern of Union, Work and onmi 
is "with. the nature, character and aspirations of the 
industrial worker as industrial man., With nearly 
eight decades of industrialisation behind him and 
ith a union movement nearly as old, how has the 
fact of industrial employment shaped the attitudes, 
behaviour and life styles of the.industrial worker of 
Coimbatore? Dr. Ramaswamy seeks to answer this 
question by probing at depth the manner in which 
the workers earn a living inside and outside the fac- . 
tory, their attitudes to work, their relationship with 


their unions, their inter-face with the community. 
they live in and the social mobility they are able to 
realise for themselves and their children. 


What are the characteristics of this industrial man 
as perceptible in the workers of Coimbatore? Econo- 
mically they are marked by the ‘propensity for con- 
$picuous consumption to the neglect of basic neces- 
sities.’ The author finds that such an expenditure 
pattern is not common to all the workers. She iden- 
tifies differences in expenditure patterns which are, 


interestingly, related to’ where the worker resides. - 


Workers who live in outlying villages and commute 
to work, invest their surplus income in their small 
Jand holdings and are rarely purchasers of commo- 
dities from the mill cooperative stores, a common 
practice with other workers. The village based 


worker does not spend excessively on dress and ` 


entertainment. The worker residing in suburban 
areas is better housed and saves to own a house. 
Being in the suburbs he has a variety of opportuni- 
ties for earning additional income through small 
business or trade. Proximity to the city and the 
middle-class however tend to make him spend much 
more than the rural based worker. 


In marked contrast is the city based worker. He 
lives in slums. He has little or no opportunity for 
earning additional income as space is expensive, nor 
does he have much investible surplus. Typically he 
is а big spender, living beyond his means, entertain- 
ment and dress being major items of expenditure. 


At the work place the worker finds little intrinsic 
reward in work and hence his attitudes to work are 
shaped by what economic rewards he can take home. 
An industrial work culture where а worker forfeits 
his seniority if he seeks transfer to another depart- 
ment, can hardly engender any notions of intrinsic 
reward. Yet, workers are sensitive to the deprivations 
and inequities on the shop-floor and resist fiercely 
any attempt to undo what^they have won through 
collective action. The unions have therefore been 
and continue to be of pivotal importance in the 
lives of the textile workers. ` 


It is not as if the unions have won on all fronts in 
defence of working class rights and interests. Over 


the decades the number of women employed has · 


steadily fallen. Technological changes in the indus- 
try have been used to phase women out. This, 
despite the acknowledgement that the productivity 
of a woman worker is higher than that of a male 


worker. Traditional notions of a woman's place 


apart, a major factor has been the reluctance of 
employers to employ women as they have to pay 
full wages during maternity leave. Another major 
union failure has been the inability to secure for 
temporary and badli workers better wages and work 
security. Large sections of the workforce remain 
temporary or badli for a major part of their working 
lives. The gains of unionisation remain restricted to 
the permanent male worker. Temporary, badli and 
women workers remain peripheral recipients of the 
benefits of unionism. 


But, despite this workers have remained steady 
union members, prepared to make individual sacri- 
fice to defend collective rights and interests. There 
is discontent with leadership and the willingness to 
take collective action against leaders who fail to 
represent Worker interests. Іп some. cases workers 
have walked out en-bloc to form a new union. 
Unionism then is vibrant and alive, and industrial 
man committed to it, not merely for instrumental 
ends but because it brings him into fellowship with 
fellow workers. 


` Finally, the values nurtured in the work-place 
have eroded the traditional values of a caste ridden 
community. The barriers of commensality have 
largely broken down. Harijans however still continue 
to feel the- detrimental effects of caste in recruitment 
and career opportunities, but on the other hang, 
Harijan union leaders have emerged. While ‘man- 
rams’ — youth clubs organised by unions, contribute 
to an increasing political awareness across caste, it 
has remained a dominant factor for marriage and 
residential location. 


Given these emergent characteristics, what are the 
social aspirations of the workers — to become a part 
of the middle-class or to set themselves apart asa 
distinct working class. The author comes out loud 
and clear. “Тһе Coimbatore workers are not a prole- 
teriat and do not wish to be one. The notion of 
being a subjugated, dispossessed proletariat does not 
appeal to them... This does not mean that the 
workers are not conscious of a shared identity. They 
are, and they have specific expectations as workers. 
What they want is an assurance of continuous emp- 
loyment under conditions which they consider just. 


These conditions include a place of work which is . 


not demanding, supervision which does not breathe 
down their necks, good wages and bonus, and above 
all, respectability in spite of their being subordinate 
wage labourers. Their models of emulation remain 
the proprietor and the self-employed man, freed 
from the dehumanising nature of wage labour. And 
yet despite these dreams, they find themselves forced 
by the constraints of the immediate environment, to 
pursue the same jobs for their children, thus gifting 
оти the self-perpetuating identity of, wage 
abour. 


Where does this contradiction leave them? Would 
they chose to change their models of emulation? 
Would they be forced to take a stand and name the 
world? Or would they continue to trade with the 
system. in gradual measure for mutually acceptable 
compromises which would not shape them into a 
proletariat? The questions are intriguing. The author 
is silent here but the data seem to point in the direc- 
tion of a gathering storm. If what has happened_in 
Bombay is.any indication, the industrial workers 
though fascinated by the comforts of the ‘terry-cot’ 
society, are also prepared to assert themselves as a 
proletariat. z 


Cherian Joseph 
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DEVELOPMENT BUREAUCRACY by Pai Pan- 


andiker, Bishnoi and Sharma. Oxford University 
———— MM ———M——————— 


Press, 1983. : 


FOR а book that originates from the reputed Centre 
for Policy Research and is authored by established 
authorities led by a person who is both an: academi- 
cian and a bureaucrat in his own way, Dr. У.А. Pai 
Panandiker, the work certainly lives up to the reputa- 
tion of its authors. Its objective is simple. It seeks 
to analyse the efficacy of bureaucracy as a tool in the 
process of economic development. In its seven chap- 
ters it seeks to examine, at a cross section level, the 
role of administrators (or bureaucracy) in the econo- 
mic development of two districts, i.e., Karnal in 
Haryana and Gorakhpur in Uttar Pradesh. The ana- 
lysis is based on the primary work that has gone be- 
hind the study and it is to be noted that while the 
sampling techniques are scientific, the process of 
question and answer' does leave the results open to 
some respondent bias and this needs to be viewed 
with an open mind. 


Students of public administration will note that 
Indian bureaucracy has undergone a motivational 
change. From a set of people whose main aim was to 
maintain the status quo in the socio-economic fabric 
of the Indian economy in accordance with the wishes 
of their British rulers, the administrator today has 
become more and more directed towards a develop- 
ment philosophy — the.ethos of which has produced 
(or seeks (о produce?) а set of people directly moti- 
vating change. The study thus seeks to examine. how 
good this tool is in its stupendous task of motivating 
change in the socio-economic fabric of agriculture in 
the two districts. i 


Their, findings suggest that the bureaucracy does 
have a significant share in the process of develop- 
ment and their comparison suggests that it is the 
weakness in the administrative structure' that has 
caused Gorakhpur to acquire a secondary position to 
Karnal. · i 


For practically one of the first primary studies іп 
this area, the limitations are obvious but these should 
not belie-the importance of the work. However, one 
major gap does exist and that is the neglect of the 
role of commercial banks and their officials (especi- 
ally after 1963) in their analysis. Nevertheless, it is 
an extremely useful and informative piece of work. 


Ajit Prasad 


CONTRADICTION AND CHANGE: Emerging 
Patterns of Authority in a Rajasthan Village 
by Anand Chakravarti. Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1975. 


THE main concern of Anand Chakravarti, a Reader 
in Sociology at the University of Delhi, is to analyse 


how, political relations in а Rajput-dominated multi- 
caste - village in Jaipur district have been ‘affected by 
various measures initiated in the wider political 
society' since the 19506, Based on field work 
conducted in the mid-1960s, the monograph gene- 
rates a wealth of data on the articulation of power 
and authority in Devisar village under the new 
dispensation of land reforms, adult franchise and 
democratic decentralization (panchayati raj). 


M e 


In concentrating on the distribution and articula- 
tion of power, the author makes a conscious. break 
with the ‘caste-bound framework of much of the 
anthropological writings on rural India. Relations 
‘between leaders and followers, as between landlords 
and tenants, may cut across the hierarchy of caste, 
and therefore a study of politics at the village level 


` would be the poorer if rivetted to the well-worn 


grooves of dominant and sübordinate castes, (pp. 1-2). 


“Тһе focus, instead, is on individual and interpersonal 


relations, many of which obviously cut across the 
boundaries of caste. ` 


The conceptual framework of the study is built 
around Weber's well-known discussion of power, 
legitimacy and authority, though Chakravarti rightly 
argues that a clear-cut distinction between ‘power in 
general’ and ‘authority’ (power which is legitimate) 
remains ambiguous in Devisar despite the waning of 
traditional authority: Significantly, Chakravarti does 
away with that cherished implement of the anthro- 
pologists — the ‘ethnographic present’ — and instead 
digs into the patwari records, the Panchayat’s 
minutes book and, of course, the memories of his 
informants to present a connected narrative over a 
forty-year time span. ! 


Two general comments may be made on this de- 
tailed study of power relations in a.Rajasthan village. 
First, despite the claim that he is using ‘power’ in a 
wide sense, Chakravarti's discussion is located within 
the twin poles of interpersonal relations and insti- 
tutional politics. Тһе cases cited by him are mostly 
about the authority of the Panchayat and the defence 
of or challenge to ‘social disabilities’ suffered by the 
non-Rajputs. Не rightly remarks that the relation- 


-ship between the bhomia landlords and the Balai 


Ahir and Jat tenants was not just an economic 
relationship, but a political one of rulers and sub- 
jects as well. But the discussion of tenancy and 
rents is altogether too brief; in fact, these do not 
figure in an otherwise comprehensive index. 


The second genéral comment is about the way 
Chakravarti has handled his ‘cases’ (thirty-nine in 
number). In the introduction the author disarmingly 
states that the analysis of inter-personal relations 
through detailed cases may ‘lack the elegance of 
works which deal mainly with the relations between 
enduring groups and categories’. I must confess that 


-going through the book one gets at times a bit over- 
"whelmed by the details. Perhaps the author could 


, 


have analysed his case material as narratives іп а 
more formal manner. 


In one sense these cases are ‘master narratives’ 
constructed by Chakravarti from different sources, 
with an accompanying motif penned by the author 
himself. Thus we have the case of 'the harassed 
Meena’, the ‘errant bridegroom’, the ‘persistent 
Ahir’, the ‘negotiating Balai’, the ‘Rajput patron’ 
etc. While Chakravarti’s presentation of his case 
material is exemplary, it does not readily allow us to 
analyse the ways in which the two interested parties 
and those outside a particular conflict look upon 
these historical narratives. Nor does the presentation 
enable us to figure out the intersections of the syntag- 
matic and the paradigmatic (‘functions’ and ‘indices’ 
to borrow the terminology of Barthes) through which 


meanings are generated in these narratives. An analy- , 


sis along these lines could perhaps yield sorne inte- 
resting insights into the differing perceptions of 
power and authority in the village. ` 


But then it is perhaps unfair to criticise Chakra- 
varti in terms of analyses which have come out 
subsequent to the publication of his book. There is 
however one mistake which should be rectified in the 
next edition of the book. On p. 26, Ain-i-Akbari (The 
Laws/Institutes of Akbar) is mistakenly referred to 
as the biography of that Mughal emperor. 


Shahid Amin - 


EQUALITY AND INEQUALITY: Theory and 
Practice, edited by Andre Beteille. Oxford 
University Press, 1983. > 


THE study. оѓ inequality in terms of its social, legal, 
political and economic aspects is the subject of this 
edited volume: based on research sponsored by the 
ТаШап Council of Social Science Research. It is 
now well recognised that equality is at least as com- 
plex in its implications as inequality and the rele- 
vance of this becomes .clear in the Indian context 
where a constitutionally guaranteed equality remains 
largely on paper. While Beteille insists that the 
specialists who have written on this subject want to 
reach a large audience interested in à serious exa- 
mination from a variety of-angles, he acknowledges 
that there are bound to be communication gaps in 
any such attempt. Indeed, this volume is welcome 
mainly because for far too long has socially relevant 
debate between the scholar and the public remained 
apart. This perhaps is because of the acknowledged 
gap between the language of popular argument and 
the language of scholarly discourse, 


Unfortunately, despite conscious attempts- to 


ensure that the discussions on equality are kept at 
understandable levels, the essays themselves reveal 
that the scholars have, ever so often, succumbed to 
the temptation of lapsing into vocabulary that is 
exclusively their own. | ' 


"Notwithstanding these constraints, the essays them- 
selves cover a wide range of subjects. Suresh Ten- 
dülkar deals with economic inequality in the Indian 


‚ perspective. ‚Не Sees the Indian development ех- 
. perience as being divided into two distinct phases: 


the first where sustained growth took place and the 
second since the mid-sixties where deceleration was 
the rule. 


Manoranjan Mohanty looks at the political 
theory of equality and shows that the Indian concept 
leaves several unresolved issues like how to reconcile 
the demand for substantive political equality with 
pervasive socio-economic inequalities. . 


Malvika Karlekar who writes on the educational 
field,. points out that inequality stems from factors 
ranging from the knowledge of English іп, the early 
educational stage to the continuing dominance of 
public school products in certain aspects of life. 
Disparity between the sexes, and economic inequa- 
lity,were clearly determining factors in the quality 
of the education that was accessible. T ds 


Sivaramayya argues that the concepts of equality 
which are enshrined in the Indian Constitution in- 
volve collocation of three major principles of equality, 


: Viz., the numerical, the meritarian and the propor- 


tional. He points out that the fundamental weakness 
in the system is that laws are primarily effective only 
against State actions. Further, since the funda- 
mental rights are essentially negative, there is the 
implication that the citizen has по claim on govern- 
ment. This vitiates positive efforts on the part of 
government to -enforce the concepts of equality as 
‘constitutionally defined. On the issue of equality for 
women it is noted that inequality before thelaw ex- 


- ists not only against women themselves but also 


varies depending on their religion. This isan aspect 
that Sivaramayya discusses in detail thus providing 
a vital link between a commentary on the law and 
an alive social issue. 


Anand Chakravarti who has dealt with inequality 
in the realm of rural life, points out that contrary to 
the western image, it is not only caste but also more 
common factors like the distribution of property and 
power that ensure inequality in the villages. Because 
of the sociologists preoccupation with caste, Chakra- 
varti describes the various means by which caste fac- 
tors result in inequality in great detail. However, the 
more interesting parts of this analysis deal with the 
evidence of an economic basis for these divisions 
both in terms of size and land holdings and the poli- 
tical power structures that have emerged as signi- 
ficant factors in modern Indian rural life. 


Such inter-disciplinary work on subjects of enorm- 
ous national relevance is essential for any deeper 
understanding of our situation. Social science re- 
search scores when it gets unified both in its areas 
of interest and in its activity to communicate effec- 
tively within its own various divisions. 


M. Sengupta ` 
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billet caster and the 130-ton 

VADR unit. All in stipulated time, 
according to schedule. 


Long bar forging plant : general view of thé bar 
forge shop 


As consultant to TISCO for this. 
modernisation programme, 
DASTURCO has provided com- 
prehensive design/engineering and 
site supervision services for the 
expeditious and successful 
completion of this prestigious project. 


Total Engineering— 
Concept to completion . 
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ATTENTION 


SEMINAR's silver jubilee, “after twenty-five long years, 
happens to fall in 1984. It encourages us to bring out а гел] 


bumper issue, nearly twice the size of the normal annual, in 


January 1984, which hopefully we may turn into a book. 
Instead of looking back on the year that's gone, it will look 
back really on a decade or more. Or. forward into the 
future. We hope to have a müch wider variety of articles — 
and cartoons for a change. Book agents please note е price 
per copy will be. Rs. 15. 
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The problem 


MUCH thought and fury has been expended оп thé state of the electronic: ' 
media in developing countries. Our particular experience shows an upward 
swing in quantitative terms, the output has increased enormously, but there is a 
sliding down in quality, from content to technique, whichever way you look at 
it. Everyone mutters a great deal about information and education — but 
neither gets translated into any kind of credibility. No one seems to know what 
to do with these technological toys. . * : 

The suffocation that government monopoly over radio, television and the 


short film imposes is another story altogether. The market is captive, mind- 
boggling in size, and there is no fear of any kind of competition from any direc- 


"бой. Only changes in the political atmosphere are reflected, moving from, 


cautious experimentation in periods of stability to saturation propaganda in 
periods of uncertainty. То hold on to his job, therefore, the producer has to 
keep his proverbial finger on the pulse of his political masters. Or is it the other. 
way around with the politician in power forcing the pace, breathing heavily . 
down numerous, unfortunate necks? 


Yet, when one looks at the technical deterioration (it always is a shock to see 
a newsreel today, you can barely make out what's happening on the screen. Or 
listen to music over the radio where the sound of the scratching needle over- ` 
powers all other sounds, ог...) in'an age soaring with technological leaps, one 
is painfully aware of where the absence of competition can lead to. Why have 
no procedures been established to check lapses? Where are the technical vigi- . 
lante teams? | i { ` 

And what about talent — or hás that become a dirty word? Why has nothing 


' been evolved to locate it? Isn't it possible to review the year's work of young 


producers and, on that basis, farm out work for the following year? After all, 
creativity is not static, nor can it be congealed in this or that person. Why also 
is no notice taken of experiments like SITE, for instance, which has shown that, 
intelligently based, TV can serve as an aid in the hands of the people'at the 
base, an instrument to be used by them in so many different ways. But for all 
this to happen, there has to be concern at the quality of what we see оп TV o 
hear over the radio. Where is this concern hiding itself? 
One also wonders whether any startling changes would occur if the media 
were brought under autonomous control. The scenarios might just repeat them- 


selves TN areas of competition were created. Structures would need complete 
overhauling if all the hidden (hopefu!ly!) initiative was to be released. What 
shape and form should the structures take? How can the media reflect the creati- 
vity of our people, how can it dispense, with information which is not propa- 
ganda, how can it call for talent, how can it be made responsive to technical 
excellence? АП of this needs a little thought before people begin to think that 
the commercial movie is all that electronic media is supposed to provide since 
Doordarshan can never find anything else to fill its extra time with: the craze 
for video amongst the affluent is a warning signal. 


But the craze for video is not confined to the affluent: for one, it has entered 
the dhabas along the highways where porn, soft and hard; is shown to weary 
truck drivers. In fact, an entire new generation may begin to associate porn 
with the technological revolution. Who knows? Many in the West think that 
porn is preferable to violence. Perhaps it is, but let us not forget the close ШЕ 
between the two. 


In all of this yamin for moving pictures, can we allow the radio to be so 
neglected? Is it to acquire the status of the poor relation although its reach 
extends to far wider audiences? Where are the audio centres where the young, 
.or the old, can be encouraged to take a tape recorder and getlost amongst the 


diverse cultures of this sub-continent, recording and beaming the excitemént of ` 


exchanges from region to region, and not in the stilted language currently used. 
Wasn't the electronic media supposed to catch the voices of the normally silent, 
forgotten masses? Wasn't the vast quantum of funds expended on colour TV 
and video supposed to fulfil a function apart from the rather dubious one of 
being a purveyor of lumpen entertainment? “Тһе glee with which TV expansion 
plans are announced, plans of taking this.so-called entertainment to more and 
- more villages, to project the bizarre visions of the lumpen life, might succeed in 
creating fantasies which can only help to frustrate our people forever. Let us sit 
up and take note of some of these questions before we reach the point of no 
return. Of course, we might all be quite wrong in our assumptions. The present 
state of the media might be a precise and conscious reflection of governmental 
. thinking — perhaps that's what all political acaceralips want, to dull the sensiti- 
vities of highly creative peoples. | 
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IQBAL MALIK 


THE Prime Minister of India 
mounts the ramparts of Red Fort on 
Independence Day and declares that 


-India shall have 70% television 


coverage soon. The time-frame for 
the bonanza to the people of India 
is 1984-end by which time she has to 


: prepare for another general elec- 


tion. She does not mention why 
such coverage is a material point 
since INSAT-1B would have provid- 
ed total illumination of the country 
much much earlier—by mid-October 
this year. To do that would be to 


: get into problems of direct reception 


of the satellite signal op sets costing 
Rs. 30,000 a piece. The bait now 
for the people of India, is the con- 
ventional colour ТУ set being pro- 
mised at Es. 5,000. 


awlands | 


The television boom is on, even 
though in a lop-sided manner, with 
the active participation and encour- 
agement of the Government of: 
India, which oversees the electronic 
media process from licensing the 
manufacture of TV receivers to the 
last picture frame transmitted to 
ТУ homes. Extension of trans- 
mission from morning til mid- 
night is also promised. So, an event 
no less important than the Pokha- 
ran implosion is on the way, entit- 
ling India to membership of the 
Developed TV Club of the world, at 
least so far as hours of transmission 
are concerned. It does not matter 
if the present two million TV sets- 
may or may not increase by another 
two million by 1984-end for a 700 


‘million population. What is impor- 
tant is the proliferation of a central 
.message as massage. à 2 


T farsightédness of our political 
masters has to be perceived to be 
believed. Тһе electrónic madness 


that is being suddenly inflicted is not 


without design even though the 


.design may not 'be consistent with . 


democratic processes, such-as a 
formal statement of government's 


‘purpose and intentions, a debate on` 


it within Parliament or outside to 


ascertain representative public opi- 


nion. The assumption is that the 
government knows the people's 


. interest best in broadcasting as it 


does in the case of civil supplies. 
No measurement of audience: needs 
or preferences is required and a 
process like Nielsen's ratings isa 


-fiction invented by the wicked West. 


Тһе government .says thé people 
want тоге and more of television as 
it is. i 

In September 1982, the garrulous 
advocate of colour television, V.P. 
Sathe, was removed .when on the 
verge of converting his dream into 


‚ reality by importing 20 low-power 


TV transmitters. Mr. Salve marches 
in. During the.budget session for 


1983-84 he has no proposal or pro- ` 


vision for the Rs. 68 crore TV 
transmitters. Suddenly, in March 
1983  Bhagat takes over and. in 


April he announces the Rs. 68 crore 


plan which must have taken months 
to prepare, even before he took over, 
but to execute which Salve was not 
the man. Bhagat is. 


In western countries, says the 
Prime Minister, ministers barely 
last eleven months; so, true to the 
western democratic traditions, Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting ministers 
must. change quickly, particularly 


as they man a most sensitive area of 


public life and head, in Orwell’s 
terms, the Ministry of Truth.. They 
persuade, they cajole, they tell us 


77 God is supreme above, the Cong- 
. ress (D, the PM, her son are the 


truth, fairness and compassion be- 


Jow. Bhagat retains the excellent 


points of Salve's stewardship, such 
as Essential Services Maintenance 


"Act for broadcasting as it is too 


dangerous to be left.to professionals 
as also that broadcasting is not for 
the people but for the privilege and 


pleasure of the government. To 


- quote him, ‘the 68 crore plan is 
- through the kripa (kindness) of ће . 
. Prime Minister.’ g 


Says the Prime Minister in defence 
of her statement on the anti-Zia 
riots in Pakistan, that injustice any- 
where should be condemned. That is 
the kind of statement that her 
father made in condemning Hitler 
and Mussolini. Thatis the kind of 
statemerít thát .she herself made 
-when she was young and one saw-in 
her the reflection of her father's 
idealism and was moved by it. But, 
when she makes such a statement 
now, it does not move one because 
one has come to realize.the great 
chasm between her words and actions. 

In Pakistan, there is the cruellest 
possible suppression of freedom of 
information and expression. It is not 
merely the case of. Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Begum Bhutto and 


‘Benazir . Bhutto  (caricatured Бу. 


Salman Rashdie às Iron Pants in his 
Shame, because he himself has cut 
loose from his links and lives in 
London); it is essentially a question 
of being able to congregate, to con- 
verse, to argue, to write, to say 
things freely without a Big Brother or 
Sister watching. In the case of 


‘broadcasting, human rights are as 


much denied by India as by Pakistan. 


Т; freedom of the press is allo- 
wed by the Government of India, 
but only as a necessary evil. The 
.only reason for Which the press 
enjoys this freedom and can - boast 
ofit is due to the odour of the 
Emergency. The Emergency got the 
government a very bad press abroad, 
despite the Herculean efforts of her 
aides to represent it as a ray of hope 
in the otherwise murky Indian scene. 
The Guardian, the Times, the New 
York Times, the Christian Monitor, 
Time, News week,etc., are important 
for the image of 1, Safdarjung Road. 
The BBC representative is not that 
imporíant; he can always be asked 
to leave. Pakistan once declared him 
persona поп grata, so did our 
government during the Emergency, 
thereby equalising ' the values of 
democracy and dictatorship. Things 
of the past, but not of such a remote 
past that they cannot recur. For 
these reasons, and no other, the 


press in Índia is free, though even 


. that is a debatable proposition. The 


AINEC may for ever be supportive 
of the Establishment and counter 
the independence of tlie Editors" 
Guild of India. Journalistic truth 
and with that the freedom of ex- 
pression can become relative, and it 


requires a discerning reader (there 


are not many) to sift truth from 


“untruth. 


I the press too in India is a 
divided camp — the positivists as 
genuine friends of the government 
and the so-called critical realists 
considered adversaries. То save the 
people of India from the latter 
category, says the Prime Minister, 


government cannot relinquish con- ' 


trol over radio and ‘television. Мо 
one would question the government 
haviug its own exclusive channel of 
broadcasting to tell its own version 
of truth, provided another channel 
is allowed to others who may equ- 
ally be interested in truth. But, that 
is not. permitted, competition in 
broadcasting is banned, diversity of 
opinion as the foundation of demo- 


-cracy is considered a destabilising 
‘factor by the government. Yet, it 


has beén said that with 70% tele- 


vision we shall have an ‘information. 


society’. 


Says LK. Gujral, a former I & B 
Minister in the August 15 issue of 
Yojana: ‘In our system the’ media 
minister is a very junior. partner of 
the establishment. The policy mak- 
ing high-ups іп Yojana Bhavan and 
in South Block do not assign any 
importance to this “song and 
drama" outfit The Information 
Ministry is likened to an advertising 
agency which is summoned to pro- 
vide marketing support to a Lux 
soap or lakme Lipstick. The role 
of the I and B Ministry is merely to 


provide cosmetic effects to policies - 


made somewhere else.” 


There in a nutshell is the personal · 


experience of а” former Congress 
(0) Тапа B minister who has had 


"the courage to define the real role 


of the I and B ministry, pointing 
directly to the fact that not a leaf in 
Akashvani Bhavan сап move with- 
out the. will of the Prime Minister. 
That really is the central truth. 
Yojana Bhavan -idealism and their 
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‘tion or reception provision. 


académic dissertations on a total 
systems approach can also be reined 
in as and when politically expedient 
— witness their meek consent to 
release Rs. 68 crores for а package 
of TV transmitters without any 
additional TV programme produc- 
The 
normally  high-sounding philoso- 
phies of the Planning Commission 
therefore can be bent to serve the 


next Genefal Election drama’s Act 


One by 1984-end. 


ғ“ A 


i o be fair, itis not that there is 
no one within the Planning Com- 
mission with insight of the conse- 


quences of the kind of centralisation ' 


of broadcasting that the Government 
of India is hell-bent to enforce. 
Professor Yash Pal, Chief Consultant 
to the Planning Commission in the 
field of media ‘applications, has 
spoken in public in his personal 


' capacity and drawn attention to the 


positive as well as the negative use 
of powerful electronic technologies. ` 


It is his argument that the obvious 
use of such technologies is for 


. concentration of power than other- 
' wise, unless there is a conscious 


effort to augment them with other 
subsidiary - technological elements, 


sound goals and regulating practices. | 


If this is not done the danger is that 
the free flow of information will be 
only from the highlands to the low- 
lands, whereas the capability to 
acquire, process and disseminate 
information can be used for illumina- 
ting relationships, fostering integra- 
tion and not for domination and 
centralisation. Professor Yash Pal 
is a уёгу distinguished scientist and 
communicator and his advice should 
carry weight. with the government 
as well as the public. But does it? 


By now. the government is very 
much conscious of the importance 


. of its, monopoly over television 


and radio and very much determin- 
ed to hold on to it. Not to speak of 
autonomy, there is no talk now 
even of functional autonomy that 
we used to hear in Sathe's times. 
And, of course, there is no question 
of the government allowing any 
competitive broadcasting. That by 
doing so the government itsélf has 
become directly responsible for kill- 


ing initiative and creativity which 


should  characterise апу living 
broadcasting organisation does not 
seem to trouble it. The taste for this 
absolute centralisation ОҒ broadcast- 
ing originates from the Emergency 
days. And from those days dates 
the use of television as a political 
weapon, so much so that radio, 
covering 89% of the population and 


7995 of the area, and which may be. 


described as the poor man's means 
of information and entertainment; 
is hardly ever mentioned. The Inde- 
pendence Day proclamation to 
provide television coverage to 70% 
of the population, mostly through 
low-power transmitters but with the 
relay of a central programme from 


Delhi, marks a new era in looking at 


television not in terms of quality, 
diversity, but sheer quantity; not as 
area-specific programming, but as 
opening so many new conduits to 
carry Delki’s message. 


Юеш face it; the content of 
Delhi's message has become the 
Prime Minister herself and her son. 
They are tne two ubiquitous sounds 
and images in radio and television 
news and views — in one case with 
the combination of the office of 
Prime.Minister and Party President, 


in the other, with the office of a- 


Party General Secretary and mem- 
bership of Parliament. providing 
legitimacy. Lessons һауе: been learnt 
from the past charges of extra-con; 
stitutionalism and, seemingly, an air 
of propriety is being maintained. 


Radio and television will not tell 
you why Jagannath Mishra had to 
give, up the chief ministership of 
Bihar, even though he may have had 
a majority in the legislature. There 
can only be speculation on whether 
Rajiv Gandhi disapproved of him; 
on his part, Dr. Jagannath would 
continue to swear allegiance to him, 
reminiscent of retainers kicked out 
of court by emperors, but hoping to 
regain grace and forgiveness. On 
this democratic imperialism, radio 
and television do not have a word 


to say or a picture to show except - 


thatso and so is now in power or 
out of it. In other words, radio and 
television, and the retinue of com- 


mentators, summoned from time to 


time to-lend an aura of respecta- 
bility and objectivity in programm- 
ing, never provide background 


' information to their audiences as to 
how political processes governing 

. the daily lives of the people of 
India are functioning. 


Т government monopoly over 
broadcasting and the refusal to allow ' 
any competitive effort take their toll 
of quality of broadcast as well as 
morality of professionals who pre- . 
pare the programmes. То: quote 
LK. Gujral again: ‘In this environ- 
ment, unfortunately the word “рго- 
fessionalism" has come to acquire a 
distorted meaning. They (the pro- 
fessionals) have their own problems 
with the die-hard bureaucracy but, 
with time, they too are now cogs of 
the same regime. Thé system does 
not permit, nor does it need, profes- 
sional media culture. That is why it 
can entrust the media directorship to 
‘any administrator to further streng- 
then the Ministry’s (of I and B) grip. 
Individual outlook ‘and effort can , 
. provide a very limited relief, unless 
we undertake a: complete overhaul 
of the system and its philosophy.’ 


But, instead of overhauling the 
structure of broadcasting, the central 
government is enlarging its existing 
base. For instance, it was announced 
that from September 1 employees 
engaged on contract will also be 
entitled to pension even after ten 
years of service.— and that too 
without screening or any fitment 
test." The basic assumption applied 
to such staff that they are in broad- 
casting for the continued · excellence 
of their artistic performance has 
thus been done away with. What 
has now become the primary con- 
sideration is the duration of service 
leading to entitlement for pension 
like any clerk. Since competitive 
broadcasting is not permitted, the 
government has, by: providing this 
type of apparent security, ensured 
unquestioned loyalty and subser- 
vience expected of a government 
servant, as the very term government 
servant implies that government 15 
the sole master. | 


іп this case creativity, innovation 
and the exercise of imaginative 
faculties required in the conception 
and execution of broadcast pro- 
gramming are to take place wholly . 
under government aüspices. А lid 
has been put closing all the "holes 
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through which a breath of fresh air 
might have crept in. It would now 
be well-nigh impossible for any 
future government to lift this lid. 
This development if you please has 
taken place at the recommendation 
of the G. Parthasarathi: Committee, 
in session since November 1980, 
which includes besides many intel- 
Jectuals, a former Director General, 
AIR, anda former Director General 
and Additional Director General, 
Doordarshan. Present and future 


' generations of broadcasters should 


and would express gratitude to them, 
for abolishing the distinction bet- 
ween a creative artist and a govern- 
ment servant, thus making the ruling 
party's status quo permanent. 


А,, here, the point recently 
made by Justice O. Chinnappa 
Reddy, a sitting judge of the 
Supreme Court, in his Bertrand 


Russell Memorial lecture, that the - 


vast majority of Indian intellectuals 
were petiy-bourgeois and as such 
reactionaries becomes valid. More 
than the ignorant masses, says 
Reddy, it is the so-called intellectuals 


who with their outward enlightened . 
garb are responsible. for obscuran- - 


tism and revivalism and who instead 


of being detached are 'greedy posi-. 


tion, possession and power grab- 


bers’, allowing the ruling bourgeoisie: 


to make any use ofthem. Reddy 
cited the example of АП India Radio 
beginning its transmission with 
‘suprabhatam’ and Doordarshan 
Swami’s yoga lessons as two govern- 
ment-owned media projecting ‘the 
decadent revivalist philosophy of 
pseudo-intellectuals.’ 


The Doordarshan Swami used to 


claim, and still does, closeness to 1,' 
and remained . 
entrenched in television for years as. 


Safdarjung . Road, 


the sole teacher of Indian culture. 
Not that with his departure we have 
seen the end of revivalist support to 
our politica] masters. As recently as 


August 31, "оп Janamashtami, we; 


had on television another Swami 


lecturing, which might be bearable | 


to some, but intolerable when he 
started tracing his own holy ancestry. 
It was reminiscent of the other 


. Swami (Brahmachari) who used to 


proclaim from Doordarshan that 


after a decade or so of Swamihood. 


you are God and if gods support the 


Establishment what more can one 
ask? ' . 


О, а par with this was the exam- 
ple of an erstwhile Deputy Minister 
of Land B, who had the Moharram 
scene. from his home town enacted 
on. Delhi- Doordarshan while һе 
Stood smiling on a balcony, proud 
of his achievement in the cause of 
national integration and secularism 


-for which he was supposed to set 


policies. for the whole country. 
"Places of Pilgrimage’ was а TV series 


„going on recently in the name of 
ancient culture wherein you could see 


pilgrims washing themselves with 
polluted water or someone jumping 
into.a huge cauldron of burning hot 


` sweet rice to satisfy spiritual hunger. 


After a quarter century of exis- 
tence, Doordarshan does not yet 
know what software is. Therefore, 


‘there has to be a Software Commit- 


tee, which was to give its report by 
Septeiber- -end. But, while this Com- 
mittee was in session ‘the software was 


, being revolutioniséd with the kind 
_ of programming mentioned; unlimit- 


ed increase in Indian feature film 


content, imported film series, one of 


which, Lucy, is now part of Door- 


darshan’s so-called daily national 


programme which runs for an atro- 
ciously long 1à hours on a single 
channel. If there are protests against 


` ifs cutting into regional programm- 
ing, the Minister I and В says, аһ,: 


yes, we shall consult the chief minis- 
ters, as if they were executive pro- 


ducers ‘of television. And, this is the 


kind of central, national progranime 
which will go on the transmitters 


‚ for 70% of the population. 


“Тһе main point, however, to note 
is that the national programme has 
two fifteen minute news bulletins, 
one, within an hour of the other, 
and ‘they will carry, nationwide, as 
they do now, the image of the Prime 
Minister cum-Party President, and 
her Genéral Secretary son who i is 


now in daily démand for cutting the . 
„ribbon at · government and noñ- 


government functions, .or lecturing 
on: super-power politics in the com- 
pany~. of our ‘distinguished intellec- 


. tuals; administrators and Politicians. 


Not to put too fine а point over ‘it, 


. there is-an-heir apparetit, there is а 
surrogate, and AIR: and Doordar-. 


shan do not have the slightest hesi- 


tation in projecting him as such. 
Why should they, when everybody 


‘who is anybody is keen to be seen: 


in his company on television? 


Ты is no public check оп the 
form and content of broadcasting. 
An ancient feature film with Dara 
Singh as Alexander and Prithviraj 
as Porus may be repeated a dozen 
times and the people accept it. There 
is no complaints committee. with 
Which to discuss either the aesthetics: 


or misuse of broadcasting. Even if' 
there is a programme advisory com- - 


mittee for radio or television, its 
members are the nominees of the 


central government, not the State: 


government whose development 
plans such a committee is supposed 
to help publicise. : 


Even then, voices of dissent have. 


started rising. There was a long 


debate in the Rajya Sabha on Шу” 
26 and in the Lok Sabha on July 28 


on the cancellation of а radio 
recording by the Andhra Pradesh 
Chief Minister. Members asked if it 


wasn't high time for the government _ 


to consider giving autonomous sta- 
tus to AIR and Doordarshan. “Тһе 
Minister. I and B smugly replied, 
*Autonomy is.not necessary for the 
media to achieve their basic aims.' 

He was right. In fact, autonomy 
will militate against the present basic 
aims. The Committee for the Port- 


rayal of Women in the Media and: 


the Centre for Women's Develop- 
ment Studies circulated a paper on 
the projection of women as” sex 
objects over Doordarshan, their main 
concerns being shown as health and 
beauty, clothes and flower arrange- 


ments — in other words, being just: 


mindless coquettes. On August 22 
the Opposition threatened. to gherao 
AIR and Doordarshan offices for 
reviews of Parliament proceedings 
being biased in favour of the ruling 
party and there, reportedly, was a 
gherao the next day. The point how- 
ever is that but for the Janata Party 
no. other party is committed. to the 


freedom of broadcasting which suits’ 


the government as it can build on 
lack of consensus even on this issue 
within Opposition ranks. 


Dissent on the present structure 
of broadcasting?has come from an 
unexpected quarter. Unlike С. 
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Parthasarathi, who has never utter red 
a word on ‘broadcasting, Dr. Р.С. 
Joshi Who heads the TV Software 


Committee has stated publicly that. 


Doordarshan does not have an 
Indian personality and the present 
structure of broadcasting hampers 
creativity.- How Dr. 
report will reflect this view remains 
to be seen, but the important point 
is that he has had the courage to 


` „arrive at this conclusion and say it. 


One could add to this the corpus of 
articles published іп reputable 
journals with genuine interest in the 
development of electronic media for 
the public good, and not find a 
single line in support of the electro- 
nic media chaos that the government 
has let loose, primarily to serve its 
own political ends. 


\ | ‘hat then must be done? Тһе 
Government of India makes it clear 
that absolute control to broadcast 


media is its constitutional right. Іп” 


the discharge of this function, State 
governments’ may be consulted but 
final decisions affecting policy, рго-, 
gramming, management and admi- 
nistration as, e.g., in the case of an 
army, rest with the Centre and the 
Centre alone. Apparently, if an army 
is to save а Country from external 
aggression, AIR and Doordarshan 
in our case exist to save the people 
from the diversity of opinion that the 
Indian press may offer because at 
least part of the press is considered 
an internal adversary. 
The Prime Minister is on record 
for stating that broadcast media 
exist, as they do, for confidence- 
building — but confidence іп what? 
--, of course in the government and 
the ruling party which some of the 
press is supposed to undermine. 
Thus, government's broadcast media 


- are to provide a corrective process — 


and what a corrective process it has 


been! Truth about Assam killings . 
should -be suppressed; blindings in. 
Bhagalpur should not be mentioned; . 


during Assembly elections. every 
effort should be made to make the 


ruling party candidates win; reasons’ 


for ministerial musical chairs must 
never ‘be explained; it should be 


‘denied that an heir has been appoin- 


ted, and yet he must be built up not 
on national but personal grounds — 


and so. оп — the list of misuse of 


.Joshi's final’ 


'social, political, 


е 


the media is endless, much more so 
now than in the Emergency. 


Ua the circumstances, what can 
the public do, what can an individual 
do or, for that matter, what can 
even а non-Congress(I) State Gov- 
ernment do before the emasculation. 
of the Indian broadcast media be- 
comes total, which it is nearly so by 
now? The only remedy is the resort 
to the Constitutional provision in 
Article 19(1) (a) which is as much 
concerned with the freedom of the 
press as of broadcasting, though it: 


does not directly refer to either, pei- ^ 


haps through the wisdom of our 


constitution-makers who might have . 


taken such freedom for granted, 
Theré- seems no other reason why 


- they did not spell it out. 


As the eminent jurist, А.С. Моо- 
rahi, in an article in the Indian 
Express same time back pointed out 
in another context (Bihar Press Bill), 
‘it is time now to take a stand 
squarely on thé fündamental right 


“о freedom of speech and expression 


and claim all that it implies.’ He 
said, ‘the content of this right has 
been: sadly underestimated. It is 
nearly.a decade since the Supreme 


Court last delivered a major ruling . 


on this right. Meanwhile, the Court 
has taken impressive . strides іп 
expanding the frontiers of the 
citizens’ right.’ 


And, finally, in this context,. it is 
worth quoting from a-etter that 
Mehra. Masani, with long years of 
broadcasting experience (she , was 
also Member-Secretary 
Chanda Committee) has. said in a 


letter toa Delhi fortnightly (India ^ 


Today). ‘I believe the time hasc come 
to challenge the law courts, .-the: 
Government of India's misuse of the 
media...' She. mentions a US. 

Supreme Court judgement:. It is. the, 
right of viewers and listeners, not. 
the right of broadcasters, which. is, 


“paramount. It is. the right of the. 


public to receive suitable access. to. 
aesthetic, moral, 
and other ideas and -experiences- 


. Which is crucial here.. That right 
. may not be constitutionally abridged, 


either by Congress (US) or by the 
Federal Communications. Commis- 
sion (US Govt. agen шаш 
broadcasting). 


of the. 


THERE was a ЕТА symbol- 


ism in the launching of INSAT-IB 
which had very little to do with any 
jumps, quantum or otherwise, in 
technology. The fact that the satel- 


Ше will inspire Doordarshan to 


beam its battery of bilge into 
1,00,000 additional rural homes was 
just one more rude indication of the 
awesome reach and potential propa- 
ganda power of thc electronic media 
— particularly when coupled with 
the sudden, unexpected announce- 
ment last July of the governmerit's 
Rs 68-crore. ‘special crash plan’ to 
herd 70 per cent of the Indian popu- 
lation under the television umbrella 
by the end of 1984. 


There is more abolit contain- 
ed in the date. Orwell’s 1984 with 
its futuristic glimpse into the big- 
brother-is-watching syndrome is 
likely to be in evidence in India by 
that date, except in this case it will 
be in reverse — the big-brother-is- 
telling syhdrome. Naturally, what it 
Wil be telling will be what big 
brother wants the people to hear. 


As there invariably is in such ` 


cases, that date has another more 
immediate and urgent significance. 
Unless tlie Prime Minister announces 
а snap poll, the next (езі of her 
eléctoral popularity occurs in Jan- 
uary, 1985 and only the very naive 
ot the véry committed can afford to 
ighore the connection between the 
government's surprise crash plan for 
Doordarshan and the date of the 
élections. If any doubting Thomases 
still remain, the latest indicator in 
the form of the government's second 
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surprise announcement in two 
months — the ruthless slashing of 
duties on electronic items, mainly 
television sets — should finally dis- 
pel any misconceptions regarding 
the immediate and future role óf the 
government - controlled electronic 
media. 


The clues, if апу were required, 
are contained in plenty in the purple 
prose of the crash plan. Of the 125 
transmitters to be installed under 
the plan, no less than 112 will be 
low-power transmitters. Translation; 
the current trend of monitoring all 


. broadcasts from the relative safety 


of New Delhi will be a permanent 
fixture.. Reading between the linés 
of the crash. plan, it is painfully 
obvious that no- programmes will 
originate from State capitals or dis- 
trict headquarters. Any such pro- 
grammes will be dispatched to Delhi 
for inclusion — after requisite scree- 
ning in the national telecast. 


Already, there are crystal-clear 
indications as to the short-term 
objectives. Starting last June, Door- 
darshan and 'AIR have become the 
sole media for a massive propaganda 
blitz launched by the government 
aimed at giving the Prime Minister 
and the heir apparent; her son Rajiv, 
а blanket boost. With relentless 
regularity, Doordarshan and AIR 
have been headlining relatively minor 
engagements or statements.by the 
Gandhis while sidelining or bliss- 
fully | ignoring matters of more 
national "impact. Mrs Gandhi, it 
may be argued, deserves prominent. 
coverage if only owing to her posi- 
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tion. But Rajiv? Officially, he is just 
one of five general-secretaries in the 
ruling party's organisational һеіг- 
archy. Yet, he is being afforded more 
air time than cabinet ministers and 
State chief ministers whether as chief 
guest at a freestyle wrestling charade 
or lending his increasingly .weighty 
presence to a tree-planting сеге-. 
mony. India's electronic media has 
become a medium with one rather 
desperate message. 


Statistically, it is easy to see why 
the government should succumb ‘to: : 
the expensive indulgence envisioned: : 
in its recent policy pronouncements. 
Under the crash plan, Doordarshan’s 
target audience will be a mind-bog- 
gling 420 million and, with the en- 


` forced pruning of prices of television: 


sets, that figure could be even higher. ' 
The political implications of that 


.. are patently obvious. A majority of 
.the new audience will be the huge 


amorphous mass of rural India who 
have no other access to the realities 
of the outside world. Ironically 
enough, the new propaganda plan, 
which is what the crash plan clearly 


. amounts: to, comes at a time when 


4 


‘the demand for more autonomy in. 


the electronic media by the States, 
particularly the ones not governed 
by the ruling party, has reached new. 
decibels. At the same meeting where : 
Minister of State for Information, 

H.K.L. Bhagat, sprung his surprise 
special crash plan, the information 
ministers of four States, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal 
and Tripura, made a plaintive plea 
for more involvement in the work- 
ings of the electronic media. 


` T is very little likelihood-of 


that happening. The electronic 
media is too potentially powerful 
а tool for any government to 
ignore. There are innumerable. ex- 
amples of the political contours that | 
Doordarshan and AIR are rapidly 
acquiring: Andhra Pradesh Chief 
Minister N.T. Rama Rao being re- 
fused time to broadcast an emer- 


. gency appeal on the eve of the State 


government employees strike earlier 
this year; the menacing undertones 
behind the mysterious appearances 
and disappearances on the screen of 
Swami Dhirendra Brahmachari; the 
downgrading of the information . 
and broadcasting ministry after the 
exit of {һе ebullient and egotistic 


Vasant Sathe to bring it under more 
careful control. 


All these are grim pointers toa 


grim future. The Janata govefnment; 
for all its pious posturing on press 
freedom and its 85-page White 
Paper on the misuse of the mass 
media during the Emergency, had 
little. hesitation in using Door- 
darshan and AIR for political ad- 
vantage, thus leaving nobody in any 
doubt that Marshall Mcluhan's — 
and lately H.K.L. Bhagat's 
‘global village’ will "have. jo Ta 
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i real tragedy, of course, is the. 


death knell all this will sound for . 


any improvement in the: quality of 
programming. Instead. of being а 
cradle of creativity, the. electronic, 
media ` will be, and. already... Js, a 
graveyard of smothered talent; Сеп- 
tralisation of control over -program- 
mes puts а Damocles , sword. ,OVer, 
the heads of any producer. of film- 
maker situated outside-Delhi. Tnitia- 
tive and imagination. will Бе. ріуеп a 
decent burial and the, ‘bureducratic 
element forcibly injected, . In ‘fact, 
it already exists. Visit. any. Door- 
darshan or AIR centre and the 
sopoforic atmosphere tells. its, own 
sad story. Bombay ТУ is опе, „prime 
example. Two years ago; its origina- 


lity and vitality were a refreshing . 


change from Ше dreary, predictable 
‘boredcasts’ being put out over the 


nàtional hook-up. The talent, how- 


ever latent, was there and it was 
exciting to imagine its evolution. 
Today, whatever individual: talent 
Bombay Doordarshan; nurtured has 
left in disgust or succumbed to the 
opiatic effects of the fantasy world 
that the electronic media -in this 
country resides in. Pick up апу: 
national newspaper and the un- 
natural differences in its headlines 
and treatment of ѕїогіеѕ апа what is 
broadcast on radio or ТУ would be 
laughable were it not.so tragic. - 


^o. time, 


Even more tragic is the.story of a 


‘retired: station director of AIR who 
sadly confessed to.a working group , 
on the autonomy of broadcasting, .. 


led by: journalist В.С... Verghese; 
that he “jained Akashvani a fearless . 
man but retired a timid peson.' Such . 
stories аге-Іеріоп and ошу; бегуе-іо 
symbolise the suffocating grip that. 
the government has on the electronic 
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media and one which it has- no 
intention of relinquishing: , 


S, what does the future hold? Can 
autonomy replace autocraoy? ‘And 
with what results? The answers are 
not difficult to find. The myriad 
committees the government has set 
up to examine the case of more 
aütonomy in the electronic media 


“аге nothing more than. conscience- 


salving c&&metics. One of the major ' 


, tecommépdations of the committee 
ap i 51980 to examine this рге- 
eer — was that 'the focus 
Ја ‘information rather 
than on нара ы а recommend- 
“айот: that has: been disdainfully 
ignored.- And, yet, the advantages 
of autonomy are tremendous if one 
ignores the political aspect. 


The efforts of a group at the Space 
Applications Centre (SAC) іп 


‘Ahmedabad offer ample proof of 


that. Set up seven years àgo as an 
experiment to use TV. for rural 
growth and awareness in Pij village 
іп Kheda district in Gujarat, the 


programmes have been path-break-. 


. ing in terms of the social awareness 
they have created in what is only a 
small pocket of rural India. Drawn 


. from disparate regions and back- 
grounds, the only common deno-: 


minator the producers shared was 
youth, an unbounded enthusiasm, 
and lack of experience in broadcast- 
ing. They had no reputations to 
fortify, no axes to grind, по addi- 
ctions to bureaucratic narcotics. . 


Pij TV started, as all programmes 
logically should, with extensive field 


. research about the real-life problems 


faced by the inhabitants of the 100. 


villages that the tramsmitter covered. 
Producers and technicians spenta 
month living among the villagers, 
sharing their minor triumphs -and 
tragedies and getting under their 
skins. The programmes that resulted 
from this exposure were eye-openers 
in many ways. Here, for the first 
were imaginative,  rural- 
oriented programmes that caught 
social evils by the scruff of their 
necks and shook them in front of 
a mesmerised audience, The dialect 
was local as were the characters but 
it was the subjects: that fired the 
imagination. -Dowry, widow re- 
marriage, bonded labour, discrimi- 
nation faced by Harijan children. 


These were gut issues апя highlight-. - 


ing them іп an imaginative format . 
was both daring and novel. The 
shows were an instant success and : 
offered concrete proof,-if any were 
needed, of the positive side of the 
electronic media; its potential for 
social change and awareness. 


‚ reporters 


asked by the government why his 
were filing figures. of 
British casualties. His answer; we 


are not the propaganda wing of the 
; British government. ` 
-reported exchange did тоге. to 
- boost the credibility of the BBC than 


That- widely 


. its actual coverage of the event in 


Sadly, PIJ TV, as it came to be 
popularly known, was severely 
_limited in scope. The transmission 
was for an hour, with half of that 
period given to regular broadcasts. 
by Doordarshan and PIJ given the . 
other half. Further, it only affected 
a miniscule Proportion. of the rural 
audience. 


But, however limited, the experi- 
. inent did prove one vital aspect of 
broadcasting — credibility. Perhaps 
for the first time Doordarshan had 
an audience that truly believed 
in what was appearing on the 
Screens because it was happening to ' 
them every day of their lives. Un- 
fortunately, that was just one tiny 
candlelight in an area of huge and . 
dangerous darkness. 


I, 'cannot be denied that the only 
programmes watched regularly оп” 
Doordarshan are the Hindi films 
and the mindless extravaganzas 
churned out by the Bombay film 
industry. The rest is dismissed as 
junk which unfortunately it happeris 
to be. Lack of competition destroys. 
any remaining traces of creativity 
overlooked by the government’s all- 
pervasive monitoring. For news 
that is objective and unbiased most 
educated Indians tune in to the. 
BBC. For entertainment, those that. 
are in proximity switch on Sri Lanka, 
Dacca or Pakistan TV. And now, 
the video boom sweeping the coun- 
- try is yet another warning signal 
that Doordarshan’s impact is dwind- 
ling rapidly, at least in urban India. .. 


There is every reason to believe 
that the mandarins in the Informa-. 
tion and Broadcasting Ministry are 
aware of this. Hence, it would be 
overly optimistic or even ridiculous 
to imagine that any autonomy is 
possible in the near future. Yet, it 
would also do no harm to fantasise - 
on what changes it would bring and 
what the wasted potential is. - 


During the height of the Falk- 
lands war, the head of the BBC was 


question. The BBC, both television 
and radio, are illuminating exam- 


- ples of the electronic media. operat- 


ing autonomously and yet being: 
part of the government .machinery.- 
For quality and credibility, the BBC 


-is streets ahead of its nearest com- 


petitor and its radio news is heard 
overtly or covertly in | every country 
in the world. 


BBC's evolution is significant if 
only for its adaptability to the Indian 
situation, however bleak that pros- 


ресі might seem. Till 1955, the ВВС 


was the only broadcasting medium 
in Britain with a monopoly over 
both .radio and television. Even 
as its international credibility: and 


"standing grew, competition was in- 


troduced in the form of a second 
channel, BBC 2. Today, there аге 
two more under the’ supervision 
of.the Independent Broadcasting 
Authority — ITV and Cbannel 4, all 
operating. independently, and suc- 
cessfully. Channel 4, the newcomer ! 
to Britain's " broadcasting scene, 
offers the best example of a powerful 
medium like television being used 
for. what it was originally intended 
— to educate, inform. and entertain 
without losing sight of its social 
obligations. Channel 4 has another 
special significance for India. It was 
established’ as an alternate: channel 


particularly for the minorities in 


Britain which mainly consist of 


` immigrants from the sub-continent: . 


Т, way Channel 4 evolved is а 
model of contemporary broadcast- 


‘ing technique and technology. The 
BBC first approached, both major | 


immigrant groups іп Britain — the 


. Afro-Caribbean.and the Asians — 
for their views on what kind of pro- . 
:grammes they would like to cater to 


their special needs. This was in the 
mid 60s when -the Asians found lan- 
guage: the single biggest. obstacle 
to integration, unlike-. the Afro- 


Carribeans. The West Indian immi- ` 


grants declined апу special- pro- 
grammes since they already spoke. 


"programme, 


the language. The: Asian community 
leaders, however, came out strongly 
іп favour of special programmes for 
ethnic minorities. Out of that: two 
way interaction grew the -BBC's 


.Asian Unit which. produces two 


television programmes -and ‘one 
radio programme every week. 


The Sunday morning television 
Nai Zindagi, Naya 
Jeevan, provides viewers with a well- 
balanced mixture of information re- 
garding immigration, race relations 
and other -aspects of immigrant life 
as well as entertainment in the form 
of popular and traditional Indian 
music embellished with interviews 
with prominent visitors from the 
sub-continent. Another programme 
was aimed directly at Asian housé- 
wives and proferred much-needed 
advice about education, social ser- 
vice and health care. Though largely 
educative and informative, the for- 
mat of the programmes was livened 


up by imaginative scripts and real- 


life scenarios like Parosi, a draina- 
tised serial focussing. on the prob- 
lems of an Asian family attempting 


-to settle down in Britain. 


B, the late 70s, a major problem 
arose. A new generation of immi- 
grants had emerged,. one that had 
very limited exposure to their mother 
tongue, having been educated in 
British schools. Most spoke English 
and faced problems that were vastly 
different from their. parents or grand- 


parents. The BBC's dilemma was. 
'solved, and in a highly successful 


manner, by the introduction | of 
Channel 4, the first regular English 
language programme for Asians and 
immigrants from the West Indies. 


The most valuable spin-off- from - 


Channel 4 has been the mounds of 


hidden talent it has managed to un- . 


earth. The instant popularity of 
Channel 4 has succeeded in attract- 
ing some of-the most talented. Asians 
working in the British press. All 


production teams are multi-racial . 


and they have set new and exciting 
standards in investigative journalism 
with their focus on ‘racialism іп 
organisations such as’ the police 
force and illegal practices within the 
communities. Yet, despite the appa- 
rent success of Channel 4, the BBC 
Advisory Committee has already 
initiated a ‘debate on what the pro- 
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‘to be ignored outright. 
-advanced technology at her disposal, . 


- media. 


'gramme contents should be in the 
` forseeable future. 


T. lessons contained in the 
British example are too important 
With the 


India is far ahead of any other South’ 
Asian country in terms of infrastruc- 
.ture and potential. Sri Lanka, 
.Pakistan and Bangladesh, for ` 
instance, rely heavily on foreign 
programmes. If Doordarshan and 
AIR were to attain a fraction of the 
credibility that BBC enjoys, its 
impact on the region would be 


- tremendous as would its ability to 


‘influence opinion. 


The Verghese Committee, in its 
exhaustive two-volume report on the 
broadcasting media, made a myriad 
recommendations that were workable 
and desirous. The basic recommen- 
dation was the establishment of an 
‘autonomous corporation to be called 
Akash Bharati. Тһе other major 
recommendation was that broadcast- 
ing freedom should be equated .with 
freedom of expression and be enshri- 
ned in the Constitution as part of 
Article 19 (A). Tragically, it was 
the Janata government which per- 


* cieved hidden dangers in the report 


апа replaced it with a weak-kneed | 
and watered down version which 
was placed before Parliament. The 
fall of the government effectively 
buried the report and that was the 
final epitaph for autonomy. Mrs 
Gandhi is on record.as’ having ple- 
dged that the aim.of her government 


was to improve the quality of pro-— 
- Doordarshan: producers and com- 


grammes but that broadcasting 
agencies should stay under the con- 
trol of the government. 


There is a media advisory commit- : 


‘tee that the present government has 


given birth to under Mrs Gandhi’s | 
special envoy and former. diplomat, 
С. Parthasarathi. Its brief is - to 
recommend ways to bring about 
structural changes in the electronic 
But there always is а catch- 


word in such committees. In this 


‘case, the catchword is ‘under the 


Ministry of Information & Broad- 


7 gdsting’,. which effectively rules out 


any prospect of autonomy of inde-- 
pendence. 2 
m “г 

Fortunately, it is still not too 
late. Though ‘forcibly’ suppressed, 


‘With the growing :clamour 


the talent is still there. Some of the 
programmss aired during events like 


“the Asiad and the  Non-aligned 


Summit were refreshingly different 
and imaginatively produced: Simi- 
larly, the bureaucracy syndrome- 
exists but has not been around long. 
enough to have left permanent scars. 
for 
regional programmes and more 
freedom to the States to produce 
and air their own’ programmes, а 
powerful case exists for introducing 
additional channels and broadening 
considerably the scope and content . 
of both Dcordarshan and AIR. 


d px Verghese Committee recom- 


mendation. for ап autonomous | 
corporation makes the most sense. 
This could be made up of represent- 
atives from government, the existing 
print media, the corporate sector 


"who are tlie eventual sponsors and 


from Doordarshan dnd AIR. Like 


the BBC, any change would have 


to be carefully considered and intro- 
duced gradually. and only after 
thorough market research and, if 
possible, a national debate оп what 
form the changes should take. A 
second channel is already being 
talked about by people like Bhagat 
but unless i: is made relevant. and 
meets a certain positive requirement, 
it will bé of little use. There аге 
enough experienced broadcasters of : 
Indian origin in. Channel 4 who can 
easily be persuaded to‘lend their not 
inconsiderable talents.” 


During Asiad, expert sportscasters ' 
from the BBC were flown in to give 


mentators a crash course on modern 
day techniques.and the change was 
obvious. This could easily be.done 
on а longer-term contract basis. 
This will also help in allowing new . 
and untapped talent to emerge fromr . 


‘the shadows to which it has been 


consigned. Without ' competition, . 


Doordarshan is doomed. Тһе video А 


invasion has already - witnessed а 
marked reduction in viewers and 
unless the government wakes from 
its slumber, Yes Minister will oe 
the only prcgramme, with a regular 
following. The, greatest irony,. of 
course. is that "Yes Minister ' isa . 
comic farce on the” "workings | of 
government and the bureaucracy. 
There is definitely a mesae in that 
somewhere. Р 
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IT is not^ unusual to hear wailing 


sirens, female screams and crashing 
fürniturelate at night in a lower 


' middle working: class colony іп 


Bombay. It is well past Doordar- 
shan's hour and the blue electronic 
glow from more than опе tenement 


suggests the video cassette recorder. 


rules here too. You can buy an 
hour’s video pornography with a. 


- The pulped tomato scenario 


AMRITA ABRAHAM 


Rs 5 extra-special cup of tea in. 
suburban.: restaurants, two, - even, 
three’ Hindi films on video- with: 
your long-distance luxury bus ticket;. 
and video ‘is the extra thrown in 
with the-other uncertain delights of. 


“а tourist package. 


Video in India і is the triumph of- 
Japanese technology, Gulf incomes- 
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and the Hindi cinema's celebration 
of the lumpen proletariat in the 
form of Amitabh Bachchan. The 
Government of India has contributed 


. only accidentally to all of this, 


The accelerated spread of.techno- 
logy does not stop with video. Cable 
television, more strictly closed-cir- 
cuit television, has enormous possi- 
bilities. Three companies offer 
packaged programmes of а few 
hours’ duration in Bombay and the 
cost has been coming down. At one 
time one of these cable companies 
incorporated -its own news capsule 
in an evening’s programme. The 
time cannot be far off for a city like 
Bombay, when video- programmes 
as a magazine of entertainment, 
news, information and local adver- 
tising. will be produced and deliver- 
ed each day at the doorstep like the 
morning’s paper. At present it costs 
no more than Rs 200 a month (after 


an.initial deposit) to get an alter- - 


native channel to Doordarshan. | 


| Т government pursues its own 


purposes only to find that market 
forces and technology have purposes 
oftheir own as well. In its excite- 
ment over the propagafida possibili- 
ties of Asiad, New Delhi opened the 
door first tó colour television, then 
to imported TV sets and VCRs from 
putative relatives abroad, then to 
low power (imported) transmitters 
which in turn has spawned H.K.L. 
Bhagat's ‘special expansion plan’ 
for television. Meanwhile, а multi- 
plicity of imperatives is working to 
produce two million more television 
sets in perhaps just over two years: 
left-over knock-down: components 


imported during Asiad; the difficul- `. 


ties of overseas markets: for .manu-- 
facturers in electronics export zones, 

the reduction in excise levies on 
black and white sets to be followed 
very likely with corresponding cuts 
on colour sets, and the special ex- 


pansion plan itself which provides . 
‘fot transmission to 70. per cent of 


the’ population bit not һе recei- 
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One S-band transponder: from 


Insat-IB and 132 low power trans- 


mitters and 47 high power trans- 
mitters will take programmes from 


"New Delhi to 48 crore people (at 


present ths network covers 12.5 
crores).in a couple of years’ time. 
This at ary rate is Bhagat’s belief 


and he has been given Rs 68 crores ` 
and high “evel support to back it. 


117 towns with a population of one 
lakh and above апа” surrounding 
villages wiil be New Delhi's captive 
audience, Or will they? 


F or the moment, Bhagat would 
seem to have the new technology 
on his side though not as much as 
he thinks. Some 20 per cent of.the 
targeted audience will receive a 
‘weak TV signal’ for which read 
patchy or no coverage.at all. Even 
so; half of India 15 а more-ambi- 
tious target than anything the third 
world has szen, 


The Rs 68 crores is all going on 
the transmission; manufacturers 
may cope and turn out cheap 
—Rs 1000 а set—receivers. The 
real hurdle is the software for which 
Bhagat is not well equipped at all. 
This dilemma .Was captured unin- 
tentionally in a three-minute colour 
film that Fiims Division has been 


‘exhibiting. recently. Even by the 


FD’s standards of creativity it is an 
odd film. A hand drops one lush 


red tomato after another into a wide- : 


mouthed glass jar. There is at ‘first 
no explanation for this slow, calcu- 
lated орегаіоп. When the third 
tomato goes in, the jar is overfull. 


“Тһе disembodied hand then screws 


a lid onto £he jar forcing down the 
tomatoes and squashing them. The 
film crackles into life and—to ihcre- 
dulous titters and gasps from 
Bombay's jaded audiences—tells us 


we must plan our families. = 


One could construct one оғ two 


'more appropriate messages pis 
disembodied hands and disasters; ‘ 


but the scenario is not dissimilar to 
what has happened to official. tele- 
vision іп. the country. In the popu- 
larity ratings, Hindi cinema in one 
form ог -another and -some of the 
programmes imported from .abroad 
(that range from the utterly futile to 


some interesting though largely out- 
dated:BBC programmes) far outstrip’ 
Doordarshan's own productions of, 
official information (disinformation?). 


and large stretches of tedium and 
absurdity (though there have been 
the occasional good talk program- 


mes and documentaries). The rates 
for commercials bear this out; Door- 
darshan for instance allows only 20- 


second commercials with foreign ` 


programmes at twice the rate of the 
two minutes allowed on local pro- 
ductions. 


It was no surprise then that the I 
& B minister was shopping áround 
in Bombay іп August for talent and 
funds. Two: programming ideas that 
were discussed with various people 
Were .sponsored programmes and 
television feature films. These ideas 
are not new but Bhagat's discussions 
with film producers and advertisers 
suggest that some definite decisions 
are being taken about how much 
time will be allowed for commercials 
on sponsored programmes, how 
many programmes and-what kind of 
programmes can be imported by 
sponsors, whether video equipment 


‘can be imported for local production 


of TV films by independent com- 


. panies and how and what television: 


films will be funded. Differences exist 
but advertisers and producers are 
beginning to feel encouraged that .- 
the minister will meet Шеш halfway. 


т. television feature filins Bhagat 
has in mind аге ‘message’ films 
modelled on Shyam Benegal's “Мап- 
than’, a. development film after the’ 
government’ s own heart. If sucha 
film about the government’s show- 
piece on milk cooperatives, credibly 
wrapped in drama and narrative, can 
be produced by the commercial sec- 
tor it is .argued, why can’t the 
government do it? This kind of ‘mid- 
dle’ cinema, neither high inscrutable 
‘art’ nor fixated on sex and violence, 
would imesh with NFDC’s new un- 
writtenibrief as well and would over- 
come} Doordarshan’ в perennial short- 


.üge. of equipment, talent and finance.. 


If these are to be impotan com- 


i ponénts of New Delhi's programm- 


ing it would mean turning more and 


.more to the market, to indépendent 


film makers and sponsors, and it 


‘would mean trying to direct the 


market (by approving the subject 
and approach of television films) to 
suit the government's broad purpo- 
ses. Canitbe done? Films Division 


has tried it largely with frustrating ~ 


results. A better question is, does the 
government have any other option? 


А 


. is political cinema. 


It is fashionable to suppose that 
the new television expansion plan is 
a great propaganda juggernaut carry- 
ing the ruling party's point of view 
to the sticks. It is that but it will be 
drawn into place for other reasons, 
under different steam. The fact is 
that the existing television market 
(of some two million sets) was crea- 


'ted by Hindi cinema and the propa- 


ganda rode іп оп the back of it. 
А corresponding sequence could 
work to expand the market. But the 
third leg of the programming — call 
it socially useful programmes, edu- 
cational or  development-oriented 
programmes—can be produced only 
through a selective use of the talents 
in the market. This more or less is 
what Bhagat's shopping expedition 


-was all about. 


The very centralisation of inform- 
ation output, New Delhi’s ‘national 
programme,’ calls for a level of so- 
phistication i in programme produc- 
tion that Doordarshan sorely lacks. 
If New Delhi is going to put out 
what 50 to 70 per cent of the country 
will see all together each evening for 
several hours, is there a universally 


understood cultural product besides : 


the commercial cinema (Hindi and 
south Indian)? That is the challenge: 
to use the techniques, the great sim- 
plifications, the entertainment quali- 
ties, the enormous technical skills 
and non-verbal methods, of the com- 
mercial cinema and to put them all 
to different uses. 


Ec the extent that independent 


film makers can retain their profes- 
sionalintegrity, television and film 
makers will benefit Some State 
governments, notably West Bengal, 
have shown that it is possible to 
keep their hands off and end.up 
with some very good work indeed 
(‘Dhakal’, ‘Chokh’ etc.). Of course, 
the bottom line in the relationship 
between government media’ and 
finance and independent film makers 
(Utpalendu 
Chakravarty is having trouble get- 
ting a documentary past the censors 
in West Bengal in which there are 
critical-references to the CPI). But 
outside of that and other carefully 
drawn guidelines -(about handling 
communal tensions, for instance, or 
hurting religious sensibilities) there 


is no reason why a wide range of 
themes and issues cannot be left to 
the film maker. Still,-being optimis- 
tic and ‘positive’ about-the new 
possibilities, the | whole technical 
apparatus for making television 


feature films would be far cheaper 


than the existing system of shooting 
in 35mm or even 16mm. _ 


Once again, we. have the hoary 
history of Films Division as an 
irrefutable argument against all this 
and are left with the need to find 
some other arrangement that will 
meet the often deeply conflicting 
purposes of independent film makers 
and the government. Left to itself 
the market would probably produce 
a great deal of garbage. Left solely 
to the central government to direct 


.the market, the best we can expect 


is more garbage and, the furthering 
ОЁ опе set of interests, the ruling 
party's. 


Jt is no solution either merely to 
expand Doordarshan's own produc- 


‘tion units: the dead hand of official 


proprietory has killed more talent, 
initiative and hope’ than the idiocies 
‘of the Hindi cinema. The awards 
and kudos that some of Doordar- 
shan’s producers. have received 
should be seen not only as the merit 
deserved for'a good piece of work 
but for surviving; for surviving the 
official culture of censorship and 
bureaucratic indifference to quality. 
There was ‘a time when Bombay 
Doordarshan put out programmes 
in Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati and 
English for about five hours a day 
and its eleven or so producers had 
the use of one’ functioning camera 
between them!: The official media 
punishes producers for infringing 
certain political taboos or for alien- 
ating certain powerful in-house and 
out-house interests, not for the poor 
quality of work. 


T: ideal ‘umpire’ between gov- 
ernment and film makers would 
have to be mixed committees of 
citizens, film makers апа govern- 
ment, such as preside over censor 
boards, and other cinema related 


institutions. Alternatively, we can go 
back to the Verghese Committee's^ 


recommendations on franchises: to 
‘let out’ fixed blocks of television 
time to State governments, institu- 


. something to worry about. 
_the technology and manpower press- 


tions such as universities, special 
interest groups such as: environmen- 
tal bodies. А watchdog .cómmittee 
would be charged with the respon- 
sibility of ensuring that franchises 
are not misused for partisan or 
damaging purposes and that a cer- 
tain minimum technical standard is 
maintained. | 


New Delhi is not going to loosen 
its hold on television voluntarily. 
But the process of inching television 
away from government has begun. 


It’s too much to expect anything. 


like the plurality and multiple 
choices that the free press presents. 
Buta few things would soften the 
harsh glare of this non-information 
medium: greater devolution of pro- 
gramme production powers to State 
governments (it is not clear what 
scope they will have under the new 
special expansion plan), to the 
market, meaning independent film 
makers of documentaries and fea- 
tures as well as advertising sponsors 
who can shop locally or abroad for 


programmes, and who may some-, 
times turn out to b especial interest ' 


groups who can put together the 
money for a programme, for ins- 
tance, on urban slums and the hous- 
ing crisis. 


I, a sense we should be grateful 
for the appalling quality and (like 
the pulped tomato film) the absurd 
content of some of Doordarshan’s 
output. Propaganda time is when 
everyone takes a break so the ‘brain- 
washing’ can cause only limited 
damage. This is reasonable enough 


for those occasions when ex-Chief | 


Minister Antulay comes on the 


screen every evening (as he did when 


in power) to exhort or promise. But 
when the same infelicities of techni- 
que and approach are applied to, 
ѕау, а sports programme, we have 
For all 


ganged into making Asiad the great- 
est spectacle of ‘the decade, there 
was a great deal and repeated clum- 
siness in presentation. . Everybody 
has stories about sitting through 
interminable early rounds of bad- 
minton or some athletics and find- 
ing at the final lap that they were 
back in.the studio or some other 
stadium altogether. The coverage of 
cricket is much improved these days, 
but football and hockey are often 
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given а bird's eye view. It. is diffi- 


.cult to tell whether these are. the 


result of technical restraints or hu- 
man misjudgements. There is no 
penalty for these mishaps—viewers 
and advertisers have no alternatives. 


Т, hope i8 that occasional 
foreign footage on Wimbledon or 
World Cup football will teach both 


producers and audiences to expect 


more.- Television unlike radio is for- 
tunate to be given vast acres of cri- 
tical space in newspapers. Thatisa 
touchstone of a kind for Door- 
darshan and has on rare occasions 
been successful. Sports programmes 
are of inherent interest to the kind of 
universal audience New Delhi would 
need for its expanded national pro- 
gramme. One of the obvious means 
of cultivating new audiences is the 
instructional programme. Doordar- 
shan broadcast one on football re- 
cently which was made in East 
Europe, It was far too technical and 
could have been rivetting only for 
football fans. If Doordarshan had 
used an Indian team to display the 
state of the art.and interspersed this 
with some wildly exciting Calcutta 
games, it would have been a more 
worthy introduction to the game. 

Sports is an area where Doordarshan 
would do well to concentrate more 
of its money and skills. 


As western and, later, third world 
experience with television has.shown, 
the search for a universal audience 
has ended with the discovery of 
America: popular, well-made but 
instantly forgettable serials. Door- 
darshan has filled many empty hours 


“with such programmes, some of them 


highly popular, and advertising spon- 
sors will be tempted to invest in simi- 
lar programmes. A certain number of 


these entertainment films will be in-: 


evitable but a deliberate effort should 
be made not to succumb to the 
easy and relatively cheaper way out 
and every ‘Lucy’ show that slips in- 
to the programming should be ba- 
lanced with the more serious (e.g. 
science) programmes also produced 
by foreign networks. The ‘cultural 
imperialism’ of western .program- 


.mes is as powerful as that of Hindi 


cinema and the way to fight them is 
not to ban them altogether but to 
give audiences other worlds to see 
as well. 


One of. these other worlds is ‘the 


rest of India’ — not: the tourist 
brochure or ‘paternalistic. tribal films 


that Films Division is so addicted 
to but life in other parts of the 


country, warts and all. Doordarshan. 


should notin all fairness be asked 


to handle such subjects since its ^ 


producers have perforce developed 


'so many politically sensitive anten- 


nae which has affected their vision. 
Faced with a. ‘sensitive issue’, they 


‘prefer not to touch it at all rather 
than find some. other treatment. - 


This 15 when the government, if it 
has the courage, should turn to 


independent film makers, (it would ` 
also give the government an alibi _ 


when contronted by the lunatic 
fringe demanding censorship when 
the truth hurts). 


I this discussion of the possibi- | 


lities that the new television expan- 
sion plan opens up, I have concen- 
trated on one sector: New Delhi’s 
broadcasts to the nation. This leaves 
out regional broadcasts and. the 
need for local, community televi- 
sion. I have not stated the case for 
and against New Delhi controlling 


so much brcadcasting time but.some ' 


of the arguments are implicit in the 
discussion. The ideal television set- 
up may have been proposed in the 
Verghese Committee's recommenda- 
tions: here I have been concerned 
with the small ground that the 
market can win n from the government 
inch by inch. 


To summarise: New  Delhi's 
imperialist aims have Bivén us, 
mid-Plan, a huge ‘special’ plan for 
television. which could cover half or 
more of tke population. Hindi 
cinema will open up the market, the 
ruling party: will then follow up 
with its own slanted broadcasts. The 
partially encouraging sign is that 
the rest of the time must be filled 
with other material: some will be 
vapid entertairiment, some shoddy 


'socially-usefu work from Door- 


darshan but -here is a larger oppor- 
tunity tó be siezed now for better 
prográmmes since the government 


must turn for finance and material | 


to the market. A small proportion 
of good programmes is all that any 
kind of television system in the 
world — government-conttolled or 
independent —can produce: 
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IF All India Radio and Doordarshan 
have been able to get away with 
sheer murder of news and informa- 
tion, itis due not only to the apathy 
of public opinion or the indifference 
of the political parties. It is due to 
no small extent to the legal illiteracy 
of the Indian elite. ` 


The very concept of a State-owned 
and State-controlled electronic media 
is as obsolete and obscene as the 
thought of a State-owned and State- 
controlled press. -As the Report of 
the Working Group on Autonomy 
for Akashvani and Doordarshan 
noted, ‘Modern opinion , regatds 
autonomy of broadcasting organisa- 


- tions to be as essential as freedom of 


the press. The Declaration of Mass 
Communication Media and Human 
Rights adopted by the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe 
in 1970 laid down: specifically that 


; 


anal position 


“neither individual enterprises nor 


financial groups should have the 
right to institute a monopoly in the 
fields of press, radio or television 
nor should government-controlled 
monopoly be permitted.” It declared 
that "the independence of the press 
and other mass media from control 
by the State should be established 
by law. Any infringement of this in- 


dependence should be justiciable by . 


Courts and not by executive autho- 
tities (Article 4)." Another principle 
was that “the internal organisation 
of mass media should guarantee the 
freedom of expression of the respon- 
sible editors. Their editorial indepen- 
ioe should. be preserved” (Article 


Since this was written in March 
1978, the Supreme Court of India 
has made impressive strides in admi- 
nistrative law for securing fair play 
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‚ manner, 


towards the citizen from the admi- 


nistr ation. 


It has tiled that ‘Whatever be its 
activity, the government is still the 
government and is subject to rest- 
raints inherent in its position in a 
democratic society.. The constitutio- 
nal power conferred on the govern- 
ment cannot be exercised by it arbi- 
trarily or capriciously or in an 
unprincipled manner. It has to be for 
the public good.' 


Can these observations not be 
invoked to bring to book AIR and 
Doordarshan which are in law ‘at- 
tached' departments of the govern- 
ment? Of éourse, proof that the 
government of the day is using them 
*arbitrarily or capriciously or in an 
unprincipled manner' will be neces- 
sary. But is that. difficult given the 
long and clear record of abuse? 


О, March 16, 1982, the guidelines 
for news coverage by AIR and Door- 
darshan were laid before Parliament. 
One of them read thus: *Dissemina- 
tion of information, news and com- 
ments in Akashwani, Doordarshan 
and Films Division should be done 
in a fair, objective and balanced 
including — constrasting 
points of view, with emphasis on 
events and developments. References 
to personalities may be made prima- 


~ rily for providing human interest.’ 


This guideline is judicially enforce- 


| able, a fact which neither the govern- 


ment nor its opponents seem to 


realise. For, the Supreme Court has ' 


categorically ruled, 'It is a well- 
settled гие of administrative law 
that ‚ап executive authority must be 
rigorously held to the standards by 
which it professes its actions to be 
judged and . it “must scrupulously 
observe those. standards on pain of 
invalidation.of.an act in violation of 


them:’ Ergo, AIR can be-compelled - 


to:line up. to its own guidelines by 
the. Courts. 


8. 2@) (oy of the British. Inde- 


pendent Broadcasting Authority Act, 
1973; is similarly-worded. It imposes 
on the IBA a duty to ‘ensure that the 
programmes. broadcast ... maintain 
;a:próper balance ... in their subject 
matter.’ In an historic case, decided 
om.February 16, 1979, Lord Ross 


‘compelled: the IBA to maintain а 


“ing “Мо”. 


proper balance between the two sides 
in the referendum on the Scotland 
Act, 1978. The four leading parties, 


(Conservatives, Labour, Liberal and’ 


Scottish National) had reached an 
accord on time-sharing. But Tam 
Dalyell, M.P., and his colleagues on 
the “Labour Vote “Мо” Campaign 
Committee’ rightly complained that 
while the Tories were unsure, the 
rest were committed to а ‘Yes’. 


Lord Ross’ ruling is- pertinent. 
‘Where the subject matter of pro- 
grammes being broadcast is the 
referendum, -I am of the opinion 
that a proper balance must be main- 
tained between programmes favour- 
ing “Yes” and programmes favour- 
That balance required 
equal time, he emphasised. 


So much for the strength of the 


existing. rules ,of administrative law | 


alone. The Constitution fortifies the 
position and makes it unassailable. 
The fundamental rights to: equality 
(Art. 14) and to freedom of speech 
and expression (Art. 19 (1) (2) ) are 
as applicable to prevent misuse of 
AIR and its hapless twin as to any 
other government agency. 


T. 1973 Constitution of Pakistan, 


the basis of an all-party accord, was 
modelled on our Constitution. The 
fundamental rights and the writ 
jurisdiction of the High Courts (Art. 
19 9) were similar to our Constitu- 


'tion. In 1977, during the fateful 


election campaign, the opposition 
took Bhutto to court with impres- 
sive results. 

z 


On March 2, 1977, the Lahore 
High Court directed Pakistan’s 
Broadcasting and Television Corpo- 
rations to ‘restore a fair balance in 
their coverage of the election cam- 
paigns of the political parties taking 
part in the general election.” Allow- 
ing a writ petition filed by Moham- 
med Aslam Salini, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General of the Jamaat-é-Islami, 
a füll bench of the Court, comprising 
Chief Justice Aslam Riyaz Hussain 
and Justices K.E. Chouhan and 
Neem Hussain Shah, directed that 
*without prejudice to the editorial 
discretion of the officers concerned, 
the coverage of the election cam- 
paigns of the PPP (Pakistan People's 


Party) and the PNA (Pakistan 
National Alliance) should be equi- 
tably balanced, unless there are 
explicit directions to the contrary 
from the government in respect of 
any specific programme.’ 


The two corporations were further 
directed to ‘either refrain from com- 
ments on and reports of the election 
campaigns, or else ensure that these 
are fair to both the PPP- and PNA. 
The TV coverage of public meetings 
shall either feature the direct perfor- 
mance of the leaders of both parties 
or none at all. This also pertains to 
Bhutto (Prime Minister) as Chair- 
man ofthe ruling PPP. But these 
directions will not be applicable 
when Bhutto addresses the nation on 


some' major public issue.. 


The Court's order has been quoted 
in extenso because it serves as an 
excellent model on which to seek 
relief from our Supreme Court or 
the High Courts. 


E. is ап overwhelming array 
of judicial pronouncements on the 
unconstitutionality of the use of 
State-owned media for partisan ends 
in countries where the Constitution 
guarantees: these two vital rights — 


enacted during the Bhutto-era оп. freedom "of expression and the right 


to equality. 


- Article 10 of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights embodies 
the’ right to freedom of expression 
and Article 14, the right to freedom 
from discrimination. When France 
ratified the Convention, it realised 
fully what that spelt for its law esta- ` 
blishing State monopoly in the elec- 
tronic media (O.R.T.F.). It made an 
express réservation excluding it from 
Article 10 — a tacit admission that 
the monopoly violated the citizens' 
rights. 


Prof. Francis G. Jacobs rightly 
opines in his commentary on the 
Convention that "Whether or not 
private broadcasting is permitted, 
the. law must ensure that there is 
freedom for political views to be 
expressed without discrimination, 
especially during election campaigns. 
Thus, the Commission has stated 
that an issue might arise under Arti- 
cle 10 alone or in conjunction with 
Article 14 of the Convention if, for 


v 


example, one political party were. 
excluded from broadcasting facilities 
atelection time while other parties 
were given broadcasting time. ‘This 
view seems a logical inference from 
the impact of television on public 
opinion. Political freedom, which 
.once depended largely on freedom of 
assembly and freedom of association, 
now rests as much on freedom of ex- 
pression aud independence in the 
Press, radio, and television’ (italics 
mine throughout), . 


T, autonomy and independence 
of West Germany’s radio and TV 
are due very largely to a ruling of 
its Federal Constitutional Court 
delivered on February 28, 1961, 
popularly known as the ‘Television 
Judgment'. Apart from commenting 
on the federal aspect — the Union 
is in charge of the technical aspects, 
the transmission of the programmes 
while the Laenders are in charge of 
their content and production — the 
Court ruled also that a broadcasting 
service that was predominantly in 
the hands of one particular group is 
violative of Article 5 of the Basic 
Law which gaurantees freedom of 
expression. ` | 


` In 1971 the Court reaffirmed this 
principle. ‘Broadcasting is the con- 
cern of the general public. Tt must be 
prosecuted in complete independence, 
in.a non-partisan manner, and be 
safeguarded’ against all forms of in- 
Jhiénce.' Can the Indian judiciary 
ignore all-thése rulings? 


- While the BBC’s set-up strives to 
keep the organisation free of politi- 
cal influence, the German model 
seeks to ensure impartiality by hav- 
ing all the political"elements repre- 
sented оп the Broadcasting Board 
plus other interests such as the 
Church, universities, the press, trade 
unions, etc. The broadcasting statu- 
tes confer on persons affected by a 
programme a right of reply and, 


what is more, provide that ‘the. 


claim may, be enforced before ordi- 


` nary.courts of law.’ ‘ 


. The US system ensures the same 
right although it is based entirely on 
private ownership of broadcasting 
and T.V. stations. The US Supreme 
Court said in the famous Red Lion 
Case in 1969, ‘As far as the First 


-Amendment (guarantee - of free - 


speech) is concerned, those who are 
‘licenced stand on better ground than 
those to whom licences are refused. 
А licence permits broadcasting, but 
'the licence has no constitutional 
right to be the one who holds the 
licence or to monopolise a radio 
frequency to the exclusion of his 


. fellow citizens. There is nothing in 


the First Améndment which prevents 
the government from requiring a 
licencee to share his frequency with 
others and to conduct himself as a 
proxy or fiduciary with obligations to 
present those views and voices which 
are representative of his community 
and which would otherwise, by neces- 
sity, be barred from the airways." 


The Court also upheld the Fair- 
.ness Doctrine which contains two 
elements; namely, the ‘discussion of 
public issue be presented on broad- 
cast stations and that each side of 
those issues ..: be given fair cover- 
age.' The right of reply is secured. 


Proof of compliance with the 
Doctrine is essential to. the renewal 
of the Station’s licence. Barry Cole 
and Mal Oettinger's excellent work, 
Reluctant Regulators, records how 
assertive citizen groups regularly 
appear before the Federal Commu- 
nications ' Commission to oppose 
renewal of licences оп the ground 
'that the Fairness Doctrine had been 
violated. 


A leading authority on the First 
Amendment to the US Constitution, 
embodying the guarantee of free 
speech, Thomas J. Emerson, has no 
hesitation in saying that ‘if the gov- 
ernment owned and managed all 
radio and television stations, it 
would be constitutionally bound to 
furnish a right of access to private 


. expression on non-discriminatory 


basis... Тһе government - cannot 
maintain a monopoly of the airways 
‘any more than it can maintain -a 
monopoly of the streets or of print- 
ing presses.’ These observations are 
directly applicable to the Indian 
situation. 


I, the legal and constitutional 
position is clear beyond a shadow of 
doubt, its consistent and systematic 
violation by the Government of 
India is not in doubt, either. 


Even a newspaper like The Times 
of India, which is so sympathetic to 
the regime, felt constrained to criti- 
cise AIR's impartiality in an edito- 
rial entitled ‘Manipulating The 
News' in the issue of January 8, 
1983. It said: ‘All-India Radio, which 
has long ago forfeited all claims to 
professionalism, surpassed: its own 
record in shabby partisanship in its 
treatment on January 6 of the sen- 


sational electoral results from 
Andhra and Karnataka.’ 
After a meticulous documenta- 


tion of ‘AIR Newspeak’, the edi- 
torial concluded: ‘It need hardly be 
said that if the results had gone the 
other way, AIR would have pulled 
out all the stops in singing hosannas 
to the ruling party. AIR’s perfor- 


mance brought home again the- 


simple truth that State control of 
information is a licence for disinfor- 
mation and that without the press, 
the people.of this country would be 
léft in the murky gloom of ignor- 
ance, bias and half-truth.’ 


A s if in penance for his sorry role 
in shelving the Working Group’s 
Report, L.K. Advani from time to 
time publishes tabulations of AIR’s 


slanted news coverage. The abuse of 


these media for sheer partisan ends 
is not at all difficult to prove. No 
court can shut its eyes to the proof. 
On much less data the Lahore High 
Court gave relief to Bhutto's oppo- 
nents. Will our courts be less daring? 


The Courts will not be creating 


any thing novel. They will only be 


applying the constitutional and 
administration law to a government 
agency which has escaped judicial 
scrutiny. 


Has it never occurred to any one 
that we are almost alone among 


. the democracies in having this sys- 


tem of ownership of electronic 
media? Almost, because France is 
another. But, then, France does not 
enjoy the blessings of a judicially 


‚ enforceable Bill of Rights to the 


same extent that we do. When it 
ratified the European Convention, 
as we have noted, it made a sly 
reservation, The Mitterand regime 
has promised autonomy. India will 
probably. be the last to discard its 
obsolete system. 
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A case for intelligence 


KERSY KATRAK 


IT is now familiar and accepted 
practice on tke intellectual circuit to 
‘take another slap at Doordarshan’ 
... that most convenient and help- 
less of straw. men. The fire drawn 
out by our electronic media and by 
its currently hopeless ‘state of the 
art’ is certainly more than justified. 
Yet, it is a fact that most criticism 
that I hear from otherwise intelli- 
gent people restricts itself to simple 
manifestations and . proximate 
causes, often followed by the sug- 
gestion of appallingly straight-line 
solutions. ‘Depoliticise it.’ ‘Make it 
autonomous.’ ‘Improve techniques.’ 
‘Import techniques.’ “Export techni- 
cians for training.’ ‘Refuse to accept 
outdated hardware.’ ‘Conduct a 
talent search, and run Doordarshan 
by meritocracy’ and‘ so on and so 
forth. As though such a monstrously 
complex hydra could be changed 


to an intelligent benevolence іп” 


months. 


The fact of the matter is that 
what we see as ‘wrong’ is only the 
tip of the television ice-floe. It is 
practically impossible to even locate 
what is really wrong unless you 
know where to look. And so, of 
course, further reaches of investiga- 


tion into йш causes and even 
penultimate solutions. must remain 
behind doors not only closed but 
worse, invisible. 


Charles Eames, that prolific 
maestro of international, design,. 
looked at the Indian ‘Jota in the 
early fifties, pronounced it perfect 
and then formulated his judgement 
in what has now become part of the 
body of design axiom: ‘form follows 
function’. And what after all are the 
structure of Doordarshan, its poli- 
ticisation and lack of autonomy « or 
even its appalling paucity of techni- 
que and talent, but various aspects 
of form. Now, of course, the puta- 
tive ‘function’ that such ‘form’ is 
supposed to follow does not in ' fact 


-exist or rather exists as a muddle of 


absolute proportions: — . 


As is usual with such govern- 
mental muddles, this one ‘has its 
source at the top. Does Mrs Gandhi 
want the medium as one of education 
or is she looking primarily for dis- 
semination of information (news and 
otherwise)? Dees she allow for the 
more than marginal entertainment 
value which alone ensures a true 
captive audience? Has she consi- 
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dered that a ‘psychological’ grasp of 
this medium and its potential is ten 
times more important than a tech- 
nical `ехсеПепсе (‘hard’ and ‘soft’ 
alike)? Does she perceive television 
asatool of party politics or does 
she see it as an image-building 
medium for herself and her succes- 
sor oris it both and do the two 
coincide? : 


I suspect that Mrs Gandhi herself 
has no straight answers even in her 
own mind. I greatly doubt that she 
has even considered such questions 
seriously except when occasions for 
manipulation have arisen. ‘Func- 
tion' after all is not a thing in itself. 
If it's to be relatively unmuddled, it 
requires a long and close look at 
those areas which determine it. To 
extend and paraphrase Eames, 'If 
form follows function then func- 
tion follows value and value follows 
purpose.’ Now the most charitable 
view one can take of ‘value’ at the 
national apex is that it is uncertain 
and schizophrenic. As for ‘purpose’, 
the kindliest of evaluations would 
detect a marked concern for per- 
sonal gain, benevolently achieved 
wherever possible, 


Within such an ambient, the 
‘function’ of our electronic media 
will by definition remain confused 
and it will be worse than useless to 
look for solutions in the region of 
‘form’. An intelligent if heretical 
suggestion would be not to com- 
municaté at all, for that is certainly 
better than a continuous stream of 
bad, muddled communication which 
if continued long enough, deadens 
intelligence, perverts reflex, leads to 
confusion of values and a conse- 
quent degradation of taste. 


М evertheless, governments change, 
however slowly, and Prime Ministers 
with them. It is possible to conduct 
а brief hypothetical investigation 
into what might be done if things 
were different at the top. Any gene- 
ral discussion on the ‘improvement’ 
of Doordarshan and of our tele- 
vision programming must take into 
account three absolute funda- 
mentals: the nature of Third World 
governments, the nature of the 
medium itself and the specific nature 
of the Indian psyche in its current 
state. I would like to be somewhat 


more specific about what this trinity 
of absolutes stands for. 


Government, any government will 
in fact have some influence on all 
media, autonomous or otherwise, by 
the simple fact of being the apex 
body in the land. Most ‘developed’ 
countries consider the various media 
to be specific channels of communi- 
cation апа entertainment, not 
national agencies of ‘development’ 
and, therefore, allow a ‘free play of 
market forces’ so to speak. Put 
baldly the public gets what it wants 
by way of programming: it had 
better, for that hidden but powerful 
deity, the „commercial sponsor, 


. would otherwise withdraw support. 


This may not necessarily be a ‘good’ 
thing: some of the finest minds of 
our generation have argued other- 
wise, but we are not discussing value 
at this juncture. With a ‘Third 
World’ government the situation is 
of necessity quite different. All 
national resources being harnessed 
to ‘development’ (the word means 
quite different things to different 
people but always manages to remain 
a ‘good’ thing!) media must bear the 
heavy and often heavy handed im- 
print of governmental bias. And this 
persists under all conditions: it does 
not matter a jot whether the Cor- 
poration is a nominally ‘auto- 
nomous' one or not. 


Governmental influence even of 
the most benevolent and enlightened 
kind works in a variety of ways at 
various levels, some by no means 
obvious. It is not so much a matter 
of stated and defined policies as that 
somewhat less clear-cut ambient of 
value and often undefined purpose 
from which manifest policiés emerge. 
What relative importance does a 
government attach to the Prime 
Ministerial Office and the Prime 
Minister's person, for instance? Is 


‘it for or against the politicisation 


of media and what does it consider 
political? Does the government 
equate political awareness with party 
politics and so on and so forth. 


Such things are seldom put down 
in print and it is such an unspoken 
ethos that creative man and bureau- 
crat alike respond to rather than 
stated policy which is often bland 
and general and heavily liable to 
interpretation. It may for instance 


be policy to promote ‘rural educa- 
tion’ but quite what that means in 
television terms is heavily dependent 
on interpretation. And it is often a 
matter of sheer luck as to whether 
such interpretation is ‘informed’ or 
not. I am not talking here of techni- 
cal ignorance which is encountered 
often enough but of an understand- 
ing of the nature of the medium 
which requires no small -grasp of 
psychology. : 


M, an McLuhan who fathered 


a general lay understanding of elec- 
tronic media subtitled his seminal 


book, Understanding Media, thus:. 


‘the electronic extensions of Man’. It 
is a brilliant encapsulation of a radi- 
cal thought and gives us, at a stroke, 
insight into the compulsively parti- 
cipative quality of television, (bad 
television as much as good). Our 
touchstone here is the word ‘exten- 
sion’. Extension of what? The book 
develops the theme first of extension 
in a sensory mode and then goes on 
to suggest radically that such an 
extension becomes eventually a 
magnification of the central nervous 
system itself with all its ramifica- 
tions of instant response, simul- 
taneity, participation, feedback and 
the resultant lack of objectivity. 


Put into somewhat less opaque 
and more descriptive language, it 
means this. Because television comes 
to you where you sit (viewership in 
bed is very high) and because it 
comes at the speed of light and on 
live programmes simultaneous to the 
event, it ceases to be reporting or 
description and becomes participa- 
tion. And because it can give you 
participation in the violence of a 
banana revolution as easily as in the 
local test match, the sense of an 
instant global participatory aware- 
ness is equally very high. (I believe 
it was McLuhan who first framed 
the term ‘global village’.) But if the 
participatory faculty is sharpened 
and increased, the critical faculty is 
dulled, for the ‘alienation from sub- 
ject’ which alone makes for accu- 
rate, objective and considered 
reporting vanishes in the over- 
whelming subjective blast of instant 
participation and surround. 


Put it more simply still. You may 
find yourself ‘sucked into’ gripping 
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print literature but you cannot main- 
tain the illusion thàt it is happening 
while you read it and in your pre- 
sence. Nor are you prevented from 
putting the book away, re-reading a 
passage at leisure and forming a 
considered opinion, unconstrained 
by time or a current burst of fren- 
zied participatory activity. The elec- 
tronic media enforce snap reactions 
and instant judgement, a factor that 
has been used correctly to account 
for their lack of intellectual order 
or, put less politely, mindlessness. - 


N ow, it is easy enough to see how 
such media can be manipulatively 
used. You can be quite implicitly 
but almost infallibly made to believe 
in the false. You can for instance 
be shown a,heavily edited version 
of the Assam massacres with a 
markedly untruthful bias and be 
inade to think that it is happening 
as you watch it, especially if the 
preceding programme showed a 


: Wimbledon semi-final live and you 


knew by: the date it was live. 
Nothing needs to be said or even 
implied: the electronic ambience of 


"factual participation and the emb- 


race of ‘simultaneity’ even when 
false will ensure mistaken under- 
standing. : 


This sense of idu confronted by 
and swallowed by a current event 
may explain a great many otherwise 
inexplicable things. Mrs Gandhi's 
very high top of mind awareness, 
perfectly natural but inexplicable 
in its degree of intensity. Rajiv 
Gandhi's greater hold on public, top 
of mind reflex than Vajpayee or even 
Chandrashekár, falls naturálly into 
place when you consider that he was 
laying foundation stones, addressing 
public meetings and opening facto- 
ries; thrice а day on T/V, every day 
over the six months that Chandra- 
shekhar walked on bandaged feet. 
(For Doordarshan the Chandra- 
shekhar yatra was a non-event. Such 
is the power of manipulative non- 
coverage in à participatory medium, 
that even now, for a large section of 
the consuming public it never hàp- 
pened! They never saw. it, you seel). 


This sense of being present at a 
happening combined with television’s 
invasive quality (‘There’s a Ford in 


-your bedroom) may also help to ex- . 


plain the virulent dislike of the intel- 


.lectual for Mrs Gandhi. There are 


quite enough legitimate reasons for 
disliking Mrs Gandhi's policies and 


olitical ethics alike. But I failed un- . 


til very recently to grasp the reasons 
for personal animus until I was sub- 
jected during a prolonged hospital 


. stay, to Doordarshan programming. 


Mrs Gandhi is literally all over India 
while simulraneously occupying, as 
it were, the space at the foot of your 
bed. Mrs Gandhi as everyone knows 
is anything but ‘intellectual’ (she 
herself wouid treat the term with 
contempt). She is also somewhat less 
than modest in her on-screen beha- 
viour. And the intellectual growl 
reserved for arrogant non-members 
of the club is by now fairly well 
documented. Well, the genus intel- 
lectual is a miniscule portion of the 
‘captive audience’ and utterly un- 
representative of our third absolute: 
the real Indian psyche. 


As discussion, of the “Television 
Effect in India must take into 
account a special factor, of audience 
quality. By this I am not talking of 
levels of inteiligence: the rural Indian 
is, within the limits of his experience 
and perceptions, an intelligent en- 
ough man. Nonetheless, the Indian 
viewer holds a quite unique position. 
Alone among the ‘Third World 


Developing countries’ is there a gene- | 


ral quality of mind that is capable 
of coping with sophisticated ideas. 
It is not a ‘primitive’ psyche but a 
‘mythologising’ one. That is to say 
it deals with complex ideas and inter- 
relationships by way of using symbol 
and metaphor. But this differentiates 
it sharply from the hard, exclusive, 
severely analytical mode of the wes- 
tern mind as much as from the 
highly ‘social’ emotional 
engendered by а Judaeo-Christian 
upbringing. ‘India accepts and assi- 
milates everything’ is-a truism that 
happens to be true. But that assimi- 
lated material is “Indianised’: put 
bluntly :it is distorted, made passi- 
vely metaphorical to fit an ancient, 
inclusive world view which often 
means that modern ideas are assimi- 
Jated at a degraded level: a situation 
which is often worse than. useless. 


The point I am leading to some- 
what painfully is simply this: a good 
Indian television programming could 


reflexes- 


by definition follow no módel what- 


soever. It would have to be entirely 
innovative, 
from the ground up. An example 
might help to clarify the matter. 
Take the vexed question of educa- 
tion for instance. In a highly deve- 
loped country there would be no 
need to employ the medium for such 
a purpose, for a developed and 
sophisticated educational system 
would already be in operation at all 
levels. At the same time one could 
not use simple minded methods that 


taught by talking down, however - 


benevolently: the rural Indian citizen 
has always had a healthy and some- 
what humorous contempt for his 
pandits. 4 


Е. minds that are essentially 
sophisticated, if poorly informed, 
education is.less a matter of teaching 
than of creating opportunities for 
learning. It is not a matter of ram- 
ming in knowledge іп а: random 
mechanical order. We are doing 
nothing less than opening ‘Up, ex- 
posing a highly. sophisticated’ very 
ancient, very closed world view to 
a variety of other comprehensive 
views. When that does happen in the 
right way you gét a Chandrashekhar 
and a Raman, a Bhabha and a 
Jagdish Chandra Bose. 


Yet, in the end a revolution in - 


television programming and struc- 
tures or even a revolution in educa- 
tion theory requires a more funda- 
mental revolution. As. long as 
personal aggrandisement and .party 
politicisation are. the taken' for 
granted dominants of our. public 
culture, so Jong will Mrs Gandhi 
(or somebody else) continue to stand 
at the head of our living rooms and 
lecture us. So long as outmoded 
notions of development’ remain un- 
challenged by emergent countervail- 
ing models, then just as surely will 
we be treated to that ancient televi- 
sion delicacy: the Prime Minister in 
mid-shot, cropped at the knees, com- 
missioning à dam, opening а power 
station or laying the foundation 
stone of a steel ‘plant. Before we can 
change the picture on the television 
screen we must change our picture 
of ourselves. And that requires a 
long and intense period of intelligent — 
and sensitive interiorisation. that has 
scarcely yet begun. ^ ` 


‚ brand new and built 


houghis on communication 


YASH PAL 


SPACE activities are beginning to 
promise the possibility of a world 
that could be qualitatively different 
from the one we live in. It could be 
a world where man’s access, reach 
or interaction is not limited by geo- 
graphical constraints; where соп- 
sumerism may be discouraged, but 
there is no great lack of resources or 
energy; where knowledge and in- 
formation originate from all minds 
and all things (and combinations 
thereof) and feed into a universally 
accessible reservoir, uncensored by 
considerations of security, politics 
or property rights; where capability 
to acquire, process and disseminate 
information is used for illuminating 
relationships and fostering integ- 
ration and not for domination, cen- 
tralization or homogenization; where 
man has finally woken up to the new 
space ethic which emphasizes kin- 
ship with all humanity and the planet 
he is currently confined to. 


An appropriate transition into the 
space age could imply that the future 
agenda of individuals, and their cor- 
porate and national entities would 
be gradually altered to recognize that 
many of the passions and prejudices 
of the past arose out of parochial 
and tribal instincts and attitudes 
which have lost meaning in an age 
where distance stands abolished and 
neighbourhoods сап be defined 
through choice rather than forced 
physical proximity. 


Unfortunately, one sees that the 
new capabilities acquired through 
space technologies are used. more 
often to accomplish — perhaps more 


efficiently, perhaps more cheaply — 
objectives which arose from the im- 
peratives of yesterday. The world of 
the possible has changed. I suggest 
thata change in the world of desir- 
ables should also happen and would 
be of greater significance. One hopes 
that the dawn of the space age may 
also be the dawn of a new sensi- 


tivity, a new ethic, a new morality, 


indeed, а new cosmic religion — I 
say ‘religion’ because the wider 
meaning of space consciousness goes 
much beyond operational rules and 
behaviour, to an understanding of 
our Origins and destiny, and our re- 
latedness in the context of the 
universe at large. 


Much of the value in the world 
resides in the intimacy of close in- 
teractions; sounds, smells and touch 
seem to matter a great deal; un- 
rehearsed transactional relationships 
among people produce a sense of be- 
longing, an atmosphere of concern 
and care. What is intimately known 
is seldom demonic, what is not is 
seldom not. This is clearly because 
of the way man is structured and the 
way he evolved. The range of man’s 
contacts and interactions started in- 
creasing slowly a few thousand years 
ago and has only recently been ex- 
tended to cover the whole earth. But, 
then, even a few thousand years is a 
very short time for any significant 
evolution in the biology of man. 


І suspect, further, that the reason 
that long range communication has 
generally not produced a similar lar- 
ger scale atmosphere of belonging, 
concern and care is not because of 
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the range, but because of the fact 
that it has not had a reciprocal in- 


teractive quality. Hitherto we have. 


had situations, in which some seg- 
ments of society and some countries 
have had a greater opportunity and 
capability. to talk at and influence 
others. Besides, mostof such com- 
munication has not given priority to 
the transmission of informal noth- 
ings which form such а large part 
of the interaction between close 
groups. For the first time in history: 
we now have a possibility that wide- 
band communication ata distance 
may become easy, cheap and widely 
available. It is also possible, through 
proper design and structuring, to 


make it interactive, two-way, bal- 


anced and factually free. 


Should that come about, the im- 


-plications for mutual understanding, 


education, and collective growth 
would be’ enormous. Indeed, it 
might .even be possible to approach 
a degree of intimacy, care and be- 
longing on the large scale, extending 
far beyond the distance man can 
walk to, or things and people he can 
see, touch and talk to. A large uni- 
verse of thin intimacy might come 
to encompass the whole of humanity. 


. This is а grandiose dream, but a 
possible one—possible only because 


man has ventured into the space 


- era. On thé other hand, what is 


possible is clearly not inevitable and 
is indeed very unlikely to be realized 
even in the distant future, unless we 
take positive steps in many direc- 
tions, including drafting of legal 
principles. 


M, understanding of direct tele- 
vision broadcasting by satellites is 
based on the rather intimate expe- 
rience with the Satellite Instruction- 
al Television Experiment. (SITE) 
conducted in India a few years ago. 
We were thrilled with the possibility 
of being able to reach messages to 
distant parts of our country, many 
of which have been hitherto un- 
touched by any form of visual com- 
munication. Even though the basic 
cultural background of our audience 
in many different States was the 
same, there were enough: differences, 
besides language, in habits and 
social and economic concerns for us 
to set up five different programme 
production centres to address differ- 


ent areas and different topics. SITE 
is considered a very successful ex- 
periment and has resulted in gains 
not only in technical and engineering 
areas, but also in terms of social 
impact. All the same, many of us 
deeply involved in the conduct and 
evaluation of the experiment felt 
that the diversity and intimacy of 
the programme production set-up 
used for the experiment was not 
quite adequate. On the basis of sub- 
sequent work around one rural 
transmitter, we have come to the 
conclusioa that even when we want 
to use the long reach of the satel- 
lite, the origination of- programmes 
must occur in a large number of 
participatory programme production 
facilities. The satellite should be 
used not in an attempt to diffuse 
sterile information, but to integrate 
a large number of decentralized 
interactive communication efforts. 
The long reach should not be used 
by one or a few transmitting facili- 
ties, but should be given to hundreds 
of creative human efforts of basic 
value. : 


In the context of ‘a country like 


mine, television itself is a luxury, 
and satellite television. even more 


so, unless it can acquire the charac- . 


ter of a readily accessible education- 
al resource, the word ‘educationa]’ 
being interpreted in the widest pos- 
sible sense. In this context, there- 
fore, some of the discussions regard- 
ing ‘freedom or control’ appear to 
be somewhat meaningless. 
want to take a group of vaudeville 
players to a classroom, I do not 
think our freedom. is seriously in- 
fringed if we have to first discuss it 
with the school teacher or students, 
so as. not to interefere with the 
day's programme; even more so, 


some degree of discussion with the ` 


school management may be required 
if we want to go to sell candies or 
soda-pop. 


І am not for control indeed. I am 
not for control even within а coun- 
try. The windows should be open in 
all houses for breezes to come in, 
but the breezes should actually, and 
practically, flow equally in all direc- 
tions. Without that there will be no 
exchange of information. There will 
be only clutter, and perhaps false 
fears of domiuation. In any case, 
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true enrichment of all concerned will 
occur only if there is an exchange 
and not only a one way flow from 
highlands to lowlands, and for ex- 
changes to occur, ‘consultations and 
agreements "may be necessary. 


Е inally, a practical point. The 
1979 WARC adopted a planning 
approach for the direct broadcast-. 
ing band at 12 GHz in respect of 
Regions 1 and 3. This has essential- 
ly made it impossible to broadcast 
television programmes in this band 
to another country without entering 
into some sort of agreement with 
that country. This approach has 
arisen through the concern of vari- | 
ous administrations to ensure: avail- 
ability of a frequency orbit resource 
for their present and future needs. 
Given the results of this technical 
cohference, it seems to me that there 
is no option but to enter into con- 


'sultations and agreements if inter- 


national television broadcasting via 
satellite has to become a ‘reality. 
Legal principles in this regard 
should definitely help.. In a way, the 
outcome of 1979 WARC may be an . 
infringement of freedom for some. . 
But then some degree of infringe- 
ment is a necessary element of liv- 
ing together on this earth in an 
interactive atmosphere. 


Invi ed talk at the symposium on 
Earth Oriented Activities and Legal 
Implications, Montreal, October 
1981. М 


THERE has been a great ава! of 
talk, jin which many people have 
been involved, about the need 
for a better information exchange 
between developing countries. After 
having taken part in, and led, the . 
very successful NAM meeting in 
New Delhi, Ї am wondering whether 
India should not think in terms of 
playing a certain technical role in 
this matter. Quite often our infor- 
mation with the rest of the devé- 
loping countries is exchanged — 
news, developmental information;- 
all such interaction — through, the 
metropolitan countries, through 


their news agencies, with many times 
the messages being rooted via Lon- 
don or Paris or wherever. It is a 
pretty demeaning business to have 
to go through these gate-keepers and 
thatis one reason why there is not 
as much interaction between deve- 
loping countries as there could be. 


А year and a half ago, while I was 
in New York, an Indian friend, a 
computer scientist from TIFR, had 
come to my office after being at a 
Conference’ in Canada. He and a 
colleague had a proposal, which I 
will elaborate presently, which has a 
quality of freshness — and appro- 
priateness — that it appeals to me a 
great deal, something we can even 
ourselves do, for our benefit and the 
benefit of many other countries. It 
could give a new dimension to inter- 
national communication and per- 
haps also give India an opportunity 
for playing a new role ... 


Normally, we work with a satellite 
which is situated at an altitude of 
36,000 kms. over the equator, so it 
is stationary. It revolves around the 
earth at the same angular speed 
with which the earth itself rotates. 
5о, for us on the earth it is like а 
fixed point, six earth radii away over 
the equator. If you put a satellite 
very close to the earth, like the 
Rohini which was launched by SLV 
the other day, then it goes around 
the earth once in an hour and a half. 
If you were to put it a little higher, 
at 2-3 thousand kms. altitude, then 
it will take a little longer, 110 or 120 
minutes, to go around the earth. 
Now, you can choose various orbits, 
at various inclinations to the equa- 
tor. 


If I were to choose an orbit over 
the equator the satellite would spend 
all its time over the tropical coun- 
tries, most of which also happen to 
- be developing countries. I put a very 

little transponder, a low power 
transponder, with a narrow band 
width, and since now I сап borrow 
all sorts of other technological ele- 
ments, І also put astorage, a me- 
mory and a microprocessor — a 
small computer. The solid state me- 
mories are cheap now, and they are 
"becoming cheaper. I could put one 
megabyte for storage which would 
correspond to many many pages of 


typed text. The microprocessors are 
also light weight and inexpensive, 
and their cost is also going down. 


y hatis envisaged then is a stel- 
lite system which would work some- 
what like this: it will come over 
longitude 80 degrees and talk to the 
station at a longitude 80 degrees. 
This will be a very tiny station with 
an antenna like a fixed TV antenna, 
non-tracking... send a message and 
say I have this message for you 
(which will be recorded at this 
station), what do you have for any- 
body else? Tlie station will have the 
recorded messages for different ad- 
dressees sitting in its memory and 
wil transmit them in a burst. The 
satellite will load these in its me- 
mory and go on. The interesting 
feature is that it will come back 
within a couple of hours after deli- 
vering and collecting messages all 
around the earth. 


So, what we have is an orbiting 
postman carrying a bag of post 
around the world, coming back 
every two hours, which can serve 
thousands of stations, distributed 
largely in developing countries. If 
you can get an answer back from 
anywhere in these communication 
difficult parts of the world, within a 
few hours, you have done something 
really remarkable. You have deve- 
loped a possibility of adding an 
entirely new dimension to global 
communication: you are building a 
new road-way across the sky, a new 
river across the wilderness, and you 
will start developing new contacts, 
new connections between those who 
are touched by this roadway, are on 
the banks of this new river. 


The implications of this for inter- 
action between developing countries, 
in terms of developmental informa- 
tion exchange, political implications, 
are tremendous. You can put up 
satellites in inclined orbits, so you 
can also talk to developed countries, 
northern and southern countries, if 
you want...then you can have con- 
tact twice a day with all parts of the 
world,... І 


So far as India is concerned, we 
may not need such a satellite at this 
time for our national requirements 
because we have already invested in 


our own satellite, the INSAT. How- 
ever, we might think of using some 
of the capacity of the satellite in a 
similar spirit, namely, use, store and 
forward techniques to cover the 
whole country with efficient tele- 
graph, telex services. The storage 
and microprocessor in this case 
would be at the ground stations. 


Tus are the kind of possibilities 
which do exist for a country like 
this—with our established capabili- 
ties—both nationally and interna- 
tionally, if we reorient our priorities, 
concerns and goals and begin to 
think afresh and freely. In this group, 
dominated by mass communicators, 
I might emphasise that telecommu- 
nication is exceedingly important 
for many, many purposes. All of us 
who have tried to confirm а reserv- 
ation on a railway train, leave aside 
an interconnected train, know the 
difficulties in this regard. 


Clearly, railway reservations, aero- 
plane reservations, all kinds of 
things for a society like ours, de- 
pend very strongly on communica- 
tion and we cannot escape the need 
for a reliable communication infra- 
structure: we will have to get into 


‘the total gamut, even if of our own ` 


variety, and have storage systems, 
access systems, and the related chan- 
nels for us to be able to function. 
There is no other way; you cannot 
use so called ‘intermediate’ techno- 
logy for this purpose, though it has 
to be the ‘proper’ technology. 


Proper or appropriate technology 
cannot be an archaic technology if 
you are going to run trains, if you 
are going to run aeroplanes; or else 
stop them, don't have aeroplanes or 
trains and don't come to seminars 
from a thousand kilometers away. 
If you want them then it is а neces- 
sity to run them efficiently and it is 
possible to do that and it is possible 
to configure systems in the country 
which will be able to do that. If we 
only give advance notice and set 
task teams and put them down to 
work, you will give challenges to 
people to fulfil themselves technical- 
ly but you will also involve them 
socially to do something for the 
future . of the country, even the 
future which Dr. Seth drew our 
attention to—which will arrive 7000 
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days from’-now when this: century 
runs out. 


INS let.me come back to the 
question of broadcasting. I men- 
tioned early in this talk the dilem- 
ma we will face with the opening of 
` this new chapter of satellite broad- 
casting. We have had some time to 
think about it, because India was 
one of the first countries to get ex- 
cited about the potential and the 
possibilities of satellite broadcasting: 
in fact, in a way, the very first coun- 
try. In 1975-76, we conducted the 
SITE experiment, termed by Arthur 


.Clarke as the greatest communic- 


ation experiment in history: I have 
to emphasise that it was ап experi- 


ment, for. learning, even though it 
‘had life size dimensions.. Nobody 


expected to change the face of India 
with one year of T.V. broadcasts 
when everything else going оп has 
, not changed the face of India ter- 
E much. 


DI do not want to discuss my per- 
sonal involvement and that of-many 
others in that historic, almost in- 
conceivable exercise, except to say 
that in this country we have-had a 
great deal of excitement about the 
^ possibility of being able to reach 
our people far.away, wherever they 
are, with talking, moving images; 
we have had this excitement because 
we thought that this is something 
which is going to be used for...at 
least provide the possibility of using 
it for...development, for education, 
for various other things, for essenti- 
ally—for the first time—not discri- 
minating against people who live 
far from the urban centres... which 
is not true of many ofthe new tech- 
nologies, normally metropolitan 
technologies, which get invented. 


We all realise that our excitement, 
or this proposal, is and was, rather 
simple-minded. You have to doa 
great deal more in addition to make 
this technical possibility bear fruit, 
to give it quality, to give it essence 
and value. We certainly can reach 
the electromagnetic signal to all parts 
of the country, irrespective of their 
distance from urban centres, irres- 
pective of whether they are close to 
a microwave line or not, or close to 
а presently existing transmitter or 
not- This we can do—we have in- 


. lising medium — away 


vested in the necessary hardware for 
this and this will happen. 


Of course, reaching {һе electro- 
magnetic signal in itself does not 
provide access in the absence of 
receivers. Nor does the signal neces- 
sarily carry value or relevant com- 
munication. It .is remarkable, 
course, for people to be able to share 
the same images, to feel a sense of 
identity, to be able to see how the 
countrymen elsewhere look and be- 


have. But, clearly, the real value of ^ 


this enterprise will depend a great 
deal on whether you really share 
things with each other, whether you 
bring images from many many 
places and the images and experi- 
ences come with equal validity from 
everywhere to everywhere because 
only that is real sharing. 


| КЕЛЕР in the beginning the 
problem that a medium of long 
range interaction like a satellite — 
which allows the reach of one to 
many — carries with it the inherent 
danger that it. can become a medium 
of centralisation, even -indoctri- 
nation. This I have said for many 
many years, and many others have 
also worried about this. The real 
challenge lies in finding ways of 
moving this medium — which so 
easily.demands to become a centra- 
from a 
centralising role and towards becom- 
ing an integrating medium, a 
medium which knits together, on an 
equal basis, a lot of. decentralised 
activities. 


` I suggest, indeed, that decentra- - 


lised activity in a large country like 
this, without a mechanism for inte- 


gration or this knitting together is~ 


not a viable proposition. It is not a 
viable proposition, because it will 
lead to parochialism, it will lead to 
dissensions, it will lead to becoming 
petty, to being engrossed im things 
which are not supportive of each 


other. So, to support decentralisa-. 


tion which has inherent value, you 
need, you should have, ап integrat- 
ing system. And so if we can work 
towards decentralisation plus inte- 
gration, and not just centralisation, 
we have the ideal system. Is it possi- 
ble? 


Firstly, wy I believe that decen- 
tralisation has value (and mind you, 


of. 


I have already said decentralisation 


in isolation without integration. will 
not be viable, will not be productive) 
is because you deal with the' inte- 
grity of things, you touch each other, 
you touch each other through your 
total personality, things: . which 
matter, the smells and the sounds — 


- Whatever you mean when you say 


that interpersonal communication 
and interaction is much more impor- 
tant than anything else. It is essen- 
tially the element of communication 
philosophy which enters into ‘decen- 
tralised -communication:- - There’ are 
felt problems to be dealt with. There 


- are nuances to be communicated, 


nuances drenched in local. custom, 
local shared experience, and irrele- 
vant nothings which say a great 
deal. s ; 


- Also, education cannot be con- 
ducted only centrally;.it is a process 
of give and take. Tf уои аге, discuss- 
ing intimate .problems which -are 
locale-specific, for example, if it is 
going to тай only around Delhi, and 
rain very hard, then. you need to 
spend a lot of time telling the 
farmers around Delhi. that- if the 
crops are ripe, please leave them 
standing till the rain passes over 
because they would. not be damaged 
as much as they would be if you cut 
them and let them Пе, in the field. 
You may have to say it many times 
a day in different ways: But this is 
not of importance to Tamil. "Nadu 
which is drying up. : 


T... аге many things of this sort 
which certainly have to be dealt іп а 
decentralised way and you have tó 
give lots of time to them, not to givé 
out as just casual news items. You 
have to work with people. Then you 
may go out with cameras, you may 
һауе to talk to the people; bring 
back the- material and retransmit it. 
So you have-to stay with the impor- 
tant issues so that people and prob- 
lems get closely involved. But then 
you must also open your windows 
to the rest of the country. Everybody 
should be able. to - open- their 
windows to everybody else, so.that 
the learning, the understanding and 
the beauty of decentralised ехрегі- 
ence is shared: across the "country 
апа -we become whole, a totality, in 
this marvellous, beautiful country of. 
ours which has-so much diversity 





X and so much richness. And, all this 
is possible now. 


4 І was suggesting that the tyranny 
h Of technology has gone. You have 
seen these little cameras operating 
here. We call them — because along 
time ago some one outside gave 
- them this name — news-gathering 
cameras. I-suggest that the technical 


quality of most of these. simple . 
cameras and simple systems that go , 


with them is quite acceptable if what 
> they record is of interest. They are 
' not only news-gathering cameras, 
they are also programme-making 
cameras. They are cameras which 
you cam carry freely wherever you 


go and they. allow you to record . 
programmes wherever you go. We. 


have seen lots. ‘of programmes made 


with similar. cameras during Asiad . 


and NAM and we found them to be 
quite acceptable. 


There may be some loss of techni- 


cal quality as compared to the very. 


expensive studio cameras but this is 
more than compensated by the fact 
that you see reality inthe raw, you 
interact with people, you get their 
reactions and that is compensation 
enough. Further, you get'away from 
the need for very massive systems, 
large studios, enormous places. You 
would of course need places, rooms, 
for editing but the concept of a 
studio has to undergo a revolution. 


You could work out a system 
where such cameras can be distribut- 
ed in their hundreds, people could 
be trained very fast and much of the 
programme collection and generation 
could be deprofessionalised. And 
there is another aspect. Once you 
begin.to work with these things and 
in this mode (something which was 
impossible some years ago) you can 
go out to where things are happen- 
ing, you can bring back reports, not 
confined to dead, written words — 
most of us are not very capable in 
that regard anyway — but in terms 
of vibrant,live images, to decision 
makers, and others, about what is 
actually happening. Every time there 
is a flood or drought, or a successful 
innovation, or a problem of imple- 

— mentation, big people do not have 
to go out on ‘flying visits to see for 
themselves. You can bring the pic- 


ture and the agony of the flood to- 


their rooms. You may also collect a. 


lot of rich materials this way, which 
may not be broadcastable, because 
it is too detailed, or too senstive or 
too ‘intellectual’ for general broad- 
cast; the material might be in the 
nature of a detailed statement or 
investigation, which could then be 


shown and discussed in seminars like © 


this. On the other hand much of the 
material could be used for broad- 
casts also. 


hile doing all this you begin to 
generate a.class of people who will 
be audio-visual activists and not 
only programme makers; indeed they 
will. combine both the functions. The 
quality and relevance of programmes 


wil automatically go up because.of . 


increased interaction and involve- 
ment. Such close working is the 
essence of education and a good 
approximation to reciprocal interac- 
tion. And if you couple this activity 
around local things with the distant 
connection, the long reach, provided 
by the satellite, you begin to develop 
a Situation where your communica- 
tion system becomes an integral part 
of your cultural, educational and 
developmental activities. You can 
analyse and support the content of 
the 20 point programme. You can 


.deal with the colour and complexion 


of social issues. You can convey 
across the country the excitement 
and exhilarations of small groups 
beginning to make discoveries, mend 
fences and achieve results. You can 


. deal with problems of training, skill 


formation or continuing education. 
And, most importantly, you can 
provide a powerful instrument to a 
large number of development agents 
working in the field. 


“In short, if -you follow this 


approach, you have now the means,. 


at least the technical means, for a 
wide involvement of the people of 
this country in an interactive, ana- 
lytic and constructive adventure into 
the future...and then the future 
looks tremendous. I do hope that, 
slowly, we will also evolve the need- 
ed organisational framework and 
start on this journey. 


(Extracted from an address deliver- 
ed at the seminar on Communication 
Policy held in Delhi on the 28th and 
29th of April, 1983.) 
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